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Tbe  Hob.  Johas  C.  Hbabtt^ 

Spe&kir  rf  the  J3simMp: 

Sir — We  herewith  transmit  to  you  the  report  of  the  under- \ 
mffktd^  two  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Comptrolle^ 
under  a  joint  resolation  of  the  Legislature  of  1851|  to  inquire 
Into  imd  aseertain  the  amount  of  unolalmed  deposits  and  divi- 
dends in  banks  of  issue  and  deposit  and  in  savings  banks  within 
ihiB  State.  Yours,  &c. 

ABRAM  WAKEMAN, 
GEOBaB  UND£RWOOD. 


[Aiiemblyi  No.  m.]  1  [a.n.&100a.] 
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ntuan.  tk$  Lngidnimt  ^  ttt  BaU  of  JTm^Ymrh  i 

The  mideiBigiied,  two  af  IIm  Agents  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller under  a  joiut  resolution  of  the  last  Leglslaturei  which 
resolaUoii  is  in  the  words  foUowing  to  wit : 

^In  AsscMBLri  I 
Ufjvil  im^  1861*  ( 

Be$ol9ed,  (if  iSbit  Seipte  eonear,)  that  UbiB  Comptrolkr  be  and 

lie  is  hereby  required  to  appoint  an  agent,  or  agents,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  to  enquire  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  unclaimed  divi- 
dnda  and  defo^ita  mftda  prior  to  thib  fiist  di^  of  lannaiy  id49^ 
totheSayiaga  banks  of  tUs  Steto,  and  of  banks  of  iania  and 
deposit,  and  that  said  agent  or  agents,  shall  h&Vfi  power  to  ex- 
amine under  oath,  to  be  administered  said  agent  or  agents,  or 
either  of  them,  anj  of  the  oiTicers,  directors,  or  trustees  of  such 
bank,  or  other  persons  oogxtisant  of  any  knowledge  relating  to 
flneh  dividends  and  deposlfs,  and  shall  also  bars  power  to  exam* 
ins  fully  into  the  books  and  alfairs  of  such  bank  so  far  as  sneh 
agent  or  agents^  may  deem  it  necessary  to  attain  tlie  object  of 
this  resoltttkm :  snch  agent  or  agents>  shall  also  enqolre^  into  and 
asewtain  the  seenrlties  and  valoe  thereof  held  by  any  bank  of 
savings  for  the  payment  of  the  deposits  held  by  it  in  trust  as  well 
as  the  true  amount  of  such  deposit.  Tlio  result  of  any  such  in« 
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▼Mtigatioii  and  mmliiatioii  shall  be  reported  to  tlid  ncxtLegis* 

lature  within  ten  days  after  the  session  commcuces. 
By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

B.  U.  SH£liMAN|  Gtrk. 

Oidmd,  that  the  Senate  concur  in  this  resolution. 

WILLIAM  H.  BOGABT,  aerk. 

Seg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

That  they  received  notice  of  tlieir  a])pointnieut  as  raid  agents 
OB  or  about  the  first  day  of  May  last,  accompanying  which  was  a 
request  that  the  undersigned  should  confine  their  labors  to  those 
banking  InstiMioaB  located  in  tbe  eomCtea  uf  Hftm-Ydk  ind 
Kings,  and  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Hudson  riyer  as  far 
norl^h  Albau)  and  Troy,  embracing  a  territory  in  which  the 
great  proportion  of  the  banks  of  the  State  are  located. 

That  the  undersigned,  as  soon  after  their  appointment  as  cir- 
cunistanoes  would  admit,  entered  upon  the  perfuimauce  of  their 
duti^  aiid  with  li»w.  Interruptions  have  pursued  the  same  until 
the  present  time.  To  accomplish  the  object  sought  by  the  resolu- 
•tloll  has  been  a  difTicult  and  laborious  t^^k  :  and  although  the 
undersigned  have  accomplished  all  they  could  reasonably  expect 
to  hihre  done  in  the  time  allotted  to  themi  yet  they  do  notolahn. 
Ibat  their  report  win  preeent  a  petftel  itetement  of  mil  flie  mi- 
sktf fned  diyldeads  and  deporite  iu  the  banks  in  ^ir  diMHct.  R 
te,  however,  an  approximation  to  it.  The  aggregate  amount  fall- 
iiig  ahort  rather  than  exceeding  the  reality. 

There  are  sixteen  savings  banks  in  the  district  visited  by  the 
uademignedy  seFenl  of  whieh  liave  been  chartered  since  the  1st 
Tiauaiyi  IM^  and  do  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  lesolu* 
tloa.  • 

In  the  dty  of  Brooklyn,  there  are  two  savings  banks.  One  of 
which  has  but  recently  been  chartered.  The  other,  the  Brooklyn 
Savings  Bank,  was  chartered  about  the  year  1828,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  Which  is  09  follows ; 
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On  th«llf8ldfty  of  Jannafj  last  6ii9  bank  had  (,514  open  ao- 
^Niiits,  upon  itfl  VbokSimi  whkh  ihm  was  doA  the  •am  a^ 

♦I  ,221, 509. 22, 

To  meet  tlus  gum  the.  bank  had  the  following  resourceai  to 
-wit: 


United  States  and  State  stock,   $137,600  00 

Brookljn  eity  bonds^   74,500  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages,   001,460  00 

Iiileraat  aoaraadlo  January  1869.  f7,lll^  18 

Real  estate,  ineludiug  banking-house,  .........     35,000  00 

CaOionhaiid,   76,561  51 


tl, 252,226  69 
•  ■ 

Jieaving  a  surplus  of   $30,717  49 


.  That  the  deposits,  of  a  date  prior  to  tlic  first  day  of 
January  1849,  and  sinoo  which  da^  have  remained  unclaimed 
to  the  first  day  of  Jaa«aij  last,  amount  to  tiMaam  of  t^ljOSI  .88, 
baing  halanaai  doe  upon  377  different  accounts.  To  obtain  this 
£ict,  required  the  examination  of  all  th<^  accounts  opened  with 
the  bank  prior  to  the  first  day  of  .Taimary  18  !9.  Whether  this 
ameunt  should  be  regarded  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  un- 
claimed deposit^  in  the  bank,  the  committee  refer  to  their  x»- 
na^  made  in  their'  report  upon  the  bank  £>r  savings  In  tha 
ei^  of  New-York,  known  as  the  CShambaif-atreet  Savings  Bank. 

That  this  instUntion  pays  interest  *at>the  rate  of  9*pe!^  eent; 
p«  anhnm,  payable  soni-annnally,  upon  all  snms  leeeived  on 

deposit. 

That  although  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  funds  of  this 
bank,  are  invested  upon  bonds  and  mortgages,  yet  the  mortgages 
aie  payable  in  one  year,  and  are  believed  to  be  upon  unimcumr 
femd  real  eatate  worth  doable  the  amoont  loaned.  They  bear 
hiterest    6  /ad  7  tha  ^re^f er  proportion  at  7  per  apt, 

|ier  annom.  The  bank  hf»  ney«r  /pstalped  any  loss  whatever  in 
Its  investments  upon  bond  and  mortgage.   That  the  stocks  held 

* 
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hf  ib»  Imk  bear  an  interest  ftom  5  to  0  per  eant,  per  anmm. 

Tliat  there  are  three  persons  connected  with  tlie  institution  wliore^ 
ceive  coiupeusation,  and  that  the  annual  expenses  ct  tho  buuk 
amount  to  about  $4,800.  That  in  the  year  1848  this  bank  sus- 
tained a  ]o89  of  about  $45|000,  by  the  peoalation  and  fraud  of 
one  of  tho  clerks.  That  that  loss  in  no  irise  affeeted  the  deposi- 
tors, inasmuch  as  the  surplus  fund  in  the  bank  at  that  time,  ena- 
bled the  bank  to  meet  the  deficiency.  That  "with  this  excep- 
tion this  bank  has  sustained  no  loss  whatever. 

And  the  undersigned  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
books  and  assets  of  the  bank  and  the  general  method  of  tmn- 
aacttng  its  bnsbiesf » ate  of  the  opinion  that  tho  institntion  Is  eon- 
dneted  in  a  safe  and  pzactieable  manner. 

THE  8EAMENS>  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  IN  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW-YORK. 

That  the  total  amount  of  the  deposits  of  this  bank  on  the  24th 
day  of  Febroaiy  last)  amonnted  to  tho  mm  of  |5yOi4^17.47^ 
aad  thai  the  resonrees  of  the  bank  are  as  fbUows^  vii : 


485  bonds  and  mortgages  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to,   12,464,056  2d 

Stocks  of  the  city  of  New-York,   271;053  *00 

Stooks  of  the  State  of  New-York,   169^  OS 

Stocks  of  the  United  States,   926,000  00 

Stocks  of  the  State  of  Ohio,   029,032  29 

Stocks  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,   100,000  00 

ptodKS  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,   100,000  00 

9aihonhaBd,  ,  ;  161,385  27 

|5,128,7S6  24 

Leaving  a  soiplus  of,   1118,908  77 

Add  amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  bank, .  •  1 60,000  00 


TMal  sittplBS  of ,  «   $mjmrt 


That  thjm  were  on  the  10th  day  of  January  last  410  nnset- 
tied  aoeoants  remaining  on  tho  books  of  this  bank|  commenced 
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l>efore  tlio  Urst  day  of  January  1840;  and  wiUcli  had  fcmaliMd 
UBclaiiQed  op  to  the  fiiat  menUoned  c^ate. 

i 

The  aiggreg^to  of  these  unclaimed  accounts  ftnomited  to 

.  •  •  . 

A  wmy  lacgo  pioporUon  of  thaaa  aeoonnts  wm  opened  hf 

m-Affing.men,  ami,  as  near  aa  the  nndersigned  could  judge, 
about  320  out  of  ilw  110  were  of  that  class. 

This  bank  waa  ehartcMd  In  I899|  and  has  been  in  aueeessfti! 

operation  since  that  time.  It  will  be  perceived  tliat  about  oue- 
half  of  its  assets  are  in  bonds  and  mortgages.  These  bonds  are 
tecnred  bj  moitgages  upon  vmincnmbered  real  estate,  consider- 
ed worth  double  the  amount  loaned,  and  bear  an  interest  at  6| 
and  7  per  cent,  per  annum  about  one-hftlf  of  the  whole  amoulit 
beiijg  at  7  per  cent.  That  the  bank  has  never  failed  in  the  Ag] 
gmple  to  recover  the  amount  loaned  upon  bond  and  mortgage 
togedier  with  the  interest.  The  stocks  owned  hj  the  institw* 
tioa  bear  Interest  at  5, 6' and  7  per  cent,  and  that  ^e  bank  al* 
lows  depositors,  on  all  sums  of  $5l>0,  or  less,  6  per  cent  interest, 
and  on  all  sums  over  that  amount  5  per  cent,  in  oach  case,  paya- 
ble semi-annuallj.  The  Institution  is  about  to  seU  the  'edifice 
Ihi^  sow  occupy  and  to  remoye  into  a  new  one  owned  by  themi 
and  that  their  real  estate  will  be  reduced  to  about  #194,000. 

That  there  are  eight  persons  employed  in  thr^  manngeraent  of 
the  bank  who  receive  coiupensatiuu  'iliat  tlie  annual  expenses 
of  the  bank  amount  to  about  the  sum  cf  |12,000,  exe^usive  oi 
rent. 

nat  tiie  histftntlon  has  snstdned  no  loss  whaterer,  either  %jr 

way  of  peculation  or  f.  and,  or  mfscon  luctor  otherwise.  And 
the  undersigned  after  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  axe  of 
tbeopinion  that  the  institution  is  safelj  and  pmdentlj'niaosjed. 

BOyfmX  &4.V1N4)8 . BAN J(. 

This  bank  was  incorporated  in  the  jear  lS'<i4,  and  has  been  li^ 
q^eiation  since  that  time. 
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Til  at  the  assets  of  the  bank  on  the  lirst  day  of  Jauuaiy  last, 
amounted  to  tho  -sum  oi  $4|2adyU0{i.27,  wlucli  i»  mvested  as 

Jtonds  and  mortg^e  upon  nninwrnnbered  real  estate  in  the 


That  the  surplus  of  the  bank  on  the  first  day  of  March  iu- 
.  eteat)  o.ver  and  above  the  amount  due  to  de^positoxa  v^af  t225j- 
..40O.S7|  of  which  the  banking  hooie  and  two  M  eomtjitnted.a 
pivt.' 

That  ihe  total  amount  of  unclaimed  depo.^it?  licid  by  tlie  insli- 
tutinaon  the  31st  October  last,  a  date  prior  to  the  l8t  Januarji 
1849,  amounted  to  thje  smn  oi  |4il|68d«0&. 

•  *  •  •   •  , 

It  will  be  perceived  that  about  one-half  t)ie  assets  of  the.  bank 

aie  bonds  secured  by  mortgages.  These  mortgages  are  upoq  real 

estate  in  every  instance  deemed  by  competent  jr.t!gcs  to  be\^orth 
double  the  amoimt  seem  ed  by  them.  The  bonds  bear  an  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  prr  cent,  per  a ;i num.  The  stocks  owned  by 
the  bank  bear  an  interest  isou\  i)  to  7  per  cent.,  the  greater  pn>*' 

.portion  being  et  0  per  cent.  1  ho  bank  allows  interest  to  depoei- 
tors  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent^  per  annum,  i)ayab]r  seiui-aiiiiuaUy 
on  all  sums  under  1^00,  aud  4  per  cent,  on  all  sums  over  $590| 

.and  Inwards.  .  •  •  '   


city  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn, 

Now-Yurk  city  stock,  

^ew-York (Uaite  do,. ...^  

Ohio  state  do,. 

United  States     do,  '  

,  Banking  house  and  lot,  

Butchers  and  Drovers  bank,.  • .  •  •  • 
Broadway  Bank,  

Bowery  Bank,..  •  

Mercantile  Bank,  

.PacU&c  Bank,  ••••••••  


$2,144,144  00 


.  *  545,908  00 
344^  60 

968,900  eo 

411,m  00 

24,17a  94 
250,810  84 

51,108  m 
51,108  83 
.  61,097  28 

61,097  29 


$4,289,608  27 
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There  are  eight  persons  connected  with  the  institution,  who 
noei?e  compensation  ^  and  tliat  the  annual  expenses  of  the  bank 
amoiuit  to  the  sum  of  |9)400. 

ThMt  tlie  Histitation  hai  never  snetained  anj  kcs  whatever 

tiuoi^li  fhiiid  or  mtwnaiMigfinent  of  any  of  Its  agents  or  oBiom. 

GREENWICH  SAYIICGS  BANK. 

That  the  total  assets  of  tKks  bank  on  the  first  day  of  Jannaiy 
last  amoonted  to  about  the  sum  of  91,T78,851 .09,  and  Inmted 
as  Mows: 

Bea!  estate,   $15,000  00 

^nds  secured  by  mortgages,.  • ,   940,370  00 

Stocks,   766,250  00 

Cash  on  deposll  in  bank,  •       50,731  09 

$1,778,351  09 


That  with  the  exception  of  a  snrplns  of  §17,0G1 .58,  including 
hanking  house  and  lotj  tli^  whole  amount  was  duo  to  the  de- 
positors. 

That  the  total  amount  of  the  unclaimed  deposits  remaininf:  fn 
Ihe  bank  on  the  first  day  of  March  Instant  of  a  date  pr*-  r  t  *  :!:o 
fii5t  day  of  January,  1849,  amounted  to  the  siim  of  $33,0  . 

The  bonds  securM  by  mort<;age  bear  interest  at  the  rate  1 1'  G 
and  7  per  cent.,  the  greater  proportion  being  at  7  per  cent.,  per 
anam.  The  mortgagi  s  upon  real  estate  In  the  city  of  New* 
York,  are  deemed  by  competent  jucl2:cs  to  be  wortli  double  the 
amount  secured  tlioreby.  The  bauk  has  never  siislaLucd  any  loss 
^^m|tpv€t  xipof^  W  p(  i4 1^1^  SWM^  mortgage.  The  stocks 
owned  hy  the  bank  bear  an  Interest  at  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  the 
graaler  proportion -being  at  6  per  cent.  The  institntion  pays  In- 
terest to  depositors  at  tlie  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  all  sums  of  i^500 
and  under,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  sums  over  |500  and  under 
t3,000. 
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That  there  are  three  persons  connected  with  the  institution 
who  receive  compensation,  and  that  the  annnal  expenses  of  the 
bank  amoant  to  about  the  sum  of  $i;750|  exclusive  of  rent. 

« 

This  institntion  has  been  condneted  without  any  loss  wbatarer 

either  from  misconduct  of  its  oficers  or  otherwise. 

DRY  DOCK  JiANK. 
This  bank  was  chartered  in  1848. 

Tiie  total  assets  of  the  bank  amounted,  on  the  ilrst  daj  of 
Jannaiy  last  to  the  sum  of  t30&|512.55;  and  was  invested  mm 
ibllows: 

Bonds  seemed  hj  mor^^age  on  unlncumbeled  real  estate  ikm 


eity itf )(ew*Tork,  ^ •   .....pMfiHO  M 

iiaiiking  houspj   3,721  46 

Balance  in  JBowerj  Bank,'   38,791  10 


1302,512  55 


'\  That  the  surplus  held  hj  the  bank  over  and  above  the  amounts 
'  due  depositors  is  |5|200,  including  the  banking  housci  and  tliai 
there  are  no  deposites  remaining  in  the  bank  unclaimed  at  a  dat« 

prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1849. 

'  Th^.t  most  of  the  bonds  secured  by  mortgages  are  at  7  pet  cent, 
iwi'.mst. 

T  le  institutidn  allows  Interest  to  dq^tonTat  the  rate  of  6 

per  cent,  on  all  suiiis  uf  $1,000  and  underhand  4  per  cent,  on  all 
sums  ovtx  $1|000  and  ui^der  ^2|0U0. 

f  This  bank  is  managed  at  a'l  ;  n  lual  expense  of  al^out  fsao, 
there  being  lut  one  person  (mployed,  who  receives  a  compensa- 
tion, viz :  the  secretary,  who  has  aet«d  as  such  since  the  orga&* 
totienof  thebMk  '  ' 

»     I  • 

m 
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£AST  BIT£E  fi4?INGS  INSTITUTION 

This  institutioa  wa^  chui  tcrcd  in  1843. 

The  assets  of  the  bank  on  the  first  clay  of  January 
•mounted  to  .57 ;  consisting  as  follows^  to  wit : 

Rfal  estate,  casli  value,   525,000  00 

Bonds  secured  by  mortc:;!?;^?  on  iminciimbercd  real 
cMo  in  the  city  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn  worth 
mm  than  double  the  amoant  aeeored  thereby, . . .   €4)010  00 

Interest  and  rents  due  and  unpaid,   8,896  44 

Ca&h  in  bank  anU  on  band,   19,405  13 

$111,351  57 


Hie  total  amoiml  dne  depotiton  on  Die  aboTementioned  day 
was  fl^f ,090.8),  leaTiiig  a  surplna  ef  $2,206 .74. 

Thai  the  total  amount  of  depoaitt  frmalnlig    aald  bank  en 

tte  l7fh  day  of  Febrnary  last  unelatmed  at  a  date  prior  to  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1849|  was  f^,602.08. 

That  the  bonds  lecnred  by  iiiorlgages  bear  an  interest  witli  two 
or  three  exceptions  at  7  per  cent.    That  the  bank  pays  interest 
to  depositors  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi 
anvally  on  all  anna  nnder  1500,  and  4  per  e^t.  on  ail  a iima  of 
1600  and  upwards* 

That  the  annual  expenses  of  the  hank  amount  to  about  the 

Bum  of  $1,000,  there  being  but  one  person  in  the  employ  of  the 
bank  who  n  reives  a  compensation.  Tliat  the  institution  has 
never  lost  any  of  Its  funds  either  through  the  misconduet  of  Its 
egBBls  or  otherwise. 

TH£  BANK  FOB  SAVINGS  lU  TH£  OITT  OF  NEW-IOBK. 

This  bank  was  ehartered  ia  1810,  being  the  fint  favii^  bank  • 
ehartoed  by  the  Legiii|tare  of  this  State. 

•  • 

9be  total  amctmt  doe  depositors  by  this  bank  m  the  llrtt  4»s 

of  January  last  amounted  to  16,790,082.39. 
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To  meet  this  the  bank  possessed  the  fbllowing  assets  to  wit: 

Fooded  debt  of  the  U.  S.  «t  the  par  yalae,  $1,798,500  00 

Stoeks  of  New- York  and  other  States,  do,   3,661 ,075  81 

Bonds  secured  by  mortgage,  1/181,518  10 

Real  estate  (banking  house,)...   30,000  00 

Cash  on  liand  oninvestsd,  , .'  , .    347,029  0^ 

Ii^terest  accrued  to  1st  Jannary,   58,043  91 


#7,376,467  44 

Leaylng  a  sutplos  in  tho  bank  of  ^.  • .  |586|085  05 


On  the  first  daj  of  JTannarj  last  the  Institution  had  been  In 

operation  upwards  of  thirty  iive  years,  during  which  period  it 
had  opened  141,305  diifcrent  accounts,  and  xeccived  togetlier 
with  interest  |U9,179y463^.  Dttxlng  tlie  same  perio4  9(^,8^ 
accounts  had  been  closed  and  the  bank  had  paid  out  1329387^1 
19,  leaving  42,455  accounts  entitkd  to  a  balance'  of  |6,790,08S 
39,  Wiiich  would  average  a  little  short  of  $160  for  each  ac-  . 
count.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  tliis  is  not  only  the  oldest, 
but  the  most  expensiye  savings  bank  in  the  State. 

The  extent  of  ilic  transnctions  of  the  institution  Las  embar- 
Mssodthe  undersigned  in  their  endeavors  to  complj  with  the 
terms  of  tho  resolution  in  Its  examination  wItUin  the  time  allctt^ 
ted  to  the  undersigned  for  tho  discharge  of  their  dutjr  unler  the 

said  resolution.  "When  it  is  considered  ♦hat  a  compliance  with 
the  reiulution  would  require  the  personal  examination  of  so  vast 
a  number  of  accounts  scattered  through  fortjr  different  ledgers  o^ 
the  largest  size,  each  containing  over  750  pages,  the  ei:tent  of  the 

labor  requisite  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  exaaiiaation  will 
in  a  measure  be  perceived. 

Notwithstanding  the  dilTiculties  presented,  the  undersigned 
commenced  th^ir  labors  with  a  determinatioh  to  accomplish  all 
in  their  power,  codMifSteni  with  ^pioper  attentioB  totfaeotilBV 
portions  of  their  district.  The  result  is  that  through  the  agencj  . 

knd  courtesy  of  the  tank  and  its  oflBicers  they  are-  enabled  to 
make  a  report  of  the  unclaimed  deposits  remaining  in  the  bank 
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of  a  date  prior  to  the  1st  daj  ol  Janiuuir,  1849,  iixniualllitfH 
towards  correctness. 

They  report  the  sum  of  |268,595.00  as  unclaimed  deposits^ 
within  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

The  undersigned  in  reporting  the  above  amount  as  unclaimed 
deposits,  deem  it  thiir  duty  to  make  ih»  jfoUowisig  statfiinaiit^ 
whioh  will  efiiaUy  i^v^klj  to  other  banks.  , 

The  resolution  lequiies  that  the  agents  should  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  unclaimed  dividends  and  deposits  made  prior  to 
iiie  first  day  of  January,  1819."'  The  word  unclaimed,"  \vlien 
nsed  in  connection  similar  to  the  above  has  an  indehuite  siguih- 
eatlon.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  portion,  if  not 
an,  of  the  ftuds  placed  in  our  sayings  banks  are  deposited  with 
Ae  hank  solely  for  the  purpose  of  accumulatim  and  -with  no  in- 
tention, as  is  the  case  with  deposits  made  in  banks  of  issue,  of 
disturbing  tlum  for  years.  Persons  holding  funds  in  trust  for 
minors  and  for  other  pnxpbees,  to  avoid  trouble  and  liabili^  to 
Hiainselyes,  very  fleqiwBtly 'Mori  to  tliese  banka  1^  the  silb- 
^  keeping  and  accuniulatioli  of  their  trust  funds.  Parents  on  tli6^ 
birth  of  a  child  deposit  often  a  sum  in  some  savings  bank  foi  tlie 
benefit  of  such  child  when  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeaiSi 
«r  9tlMiwto.  And  individuals  in  modeiato  efreiunata&esa  oltm 
■ak»  d^ioaUB  fbr'aeerattukikloB'fliid  to  remain  in  the  bank  nttl 
the  necessities  of  age  compel  a  resort  to  these  deposits  of  their 
earlier  years. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  pre- 
ehelj  the  amount  of  uneiahned  deposSta  in  the  bank  in  Cliam* 
ben  street,  yottr  ^onmiittee  wonM  state  that  sfnee  the  first  di^ 
ef  'Tamiarf  last,  and  befbre  Che  first  day  of  HariDh  Instant,  this 

bank  received  more  than  three  hundred  books  containing  ac- 
counts of  more  then  twenty  years  standing.  Books  arc  con- 
stat]/ reoeiTed  eontataing  aeoonnta,  opened  twenty  and  erai 
ftirty  jeara  ago»  and  upon  whieh  there  has  been  no  transaetloB 
down  to  the  presentation  6f  the  deposit  book,  and  no  transac- 
tion even  upon  the  books  of  the  bank  concei  Liiug  sucli  accoiulta 
except  every  six  months  to  carry  the  interest  to  the  credit  of  the 
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dBpofltor ;  oeoasioBttlly  a  depositdr  iHli  Appear  wifli  Us  deposit 

book  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  the  interest  crcflited  thereon  * 
€ince  liis  last  deposit  made,  perhapSj^  teu  ox  ULteesx  jcars  pre- 
vious. Instances  of  this'  kind  are  continually  occurring  at  ail  of 
these  Institutions :  and  therefore,  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
Hiaf  it  is  impossible  either  for  the  officers  ot  tlie  bank  or  the 
undersigned  to  determine  accurately  whicli  deposits  are  and 
which  are  not  in  fact  unclaimed.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a 
statute  or  law  defining  and  restricting  the  signification  of  the 
term :  for  example,  by  declaring  that  all  accounts  which  shall 
remain  in  the  bank  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  perhaps  a 
less  period,  and  upon  whicli  no  transaction  shall  have  been  had 
inthat  timC)  (that  is  no  drafts  or  deposits  made,)  shall  be  re- 
garded as  unclaimedi  and  the  undersigned  would  therefore  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  expediency  of  passing 
iome  law,  whereby  it  may  be  explicitly  known  in  judgment 
of  law  when  a  deposit  shall  be  regarded  as  unclaimed  by  the 
person  making  such  deposit. 

It  will  be  seeui  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  that  this  term^ 
«A  anclaimed,'' is  leeHletedia  ite  sigaifleation  to  all  those  de- 
porita  Blade  ptior  to  the  first  day  of  Jannaiy  1849/' and  (as  ms 

believed  to  be  the  meaning,)  upon  which  there  had  been  J» 
transaction  since  that  period.  This  was  the  construction  put 
upon  Hie  terms  of  the  resolution  by  the  undersigned,  and  all  the 
dif  idends  and  deposits  eomlng  within  this  restrietien  weMi»« 
gaided  and  reported  by  them  as  unclaimed. 

This  bank  allows  interest  to  its  depositors,  at  the  xsQbe  of  5 

cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  upon  all  sums  under 

$500j  and  4  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  of  ;^j!.)0  and  upwards.  That 
there  arc  eight  individuals  employed  in  the  bank  who  receive  h 
compensatkNi^and  that  the  annual  expense  of  the  Institution 
areaige  about  914^00,  exclusive  of  rent.  It  is  a  general  rule  of 
this  bank  not  to  veoelFe  sums  on  deposit  of  a  larger  amount  than 

|i,000. 

This  bank  is  permitted  hy  its  cliarter  to  loan  upon  bond  secur- 
ed by  mortgagci  to  .the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
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pto^iy  mortgaged :  and  they  are  also  by  the  terms .  of  an 
amendment  to  their  chartef  passed  April  23, 1836|  permitted  to 
«  aedumUate  and  hold  invested  a  smplua  ftuid  not  exceeding  tea 
per  eenl  on  tiM  amoont  ^dapoiits^  /  , 

The  uadersigDed  after  a  eareftil  examination  of  the  affidn  of 
this  baak»  ao  fiur  ai  their  time  and  oihcar  datiet  would  admit,  can* 

not  withhold  an  expreiiion  of  their  entire  satisfaction  of  the 

prudent,  economical  and  sale  manner  in  wliich  the  afGairsof  this 
institoiion  are  conducted. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  SAVli^GS  BANK— AT  POUGHKilEPSU:. 

»  • 

The  total  assets  of  this  bank  amonnt  to  the  stim  of  |50|U6.17| 

Consisting  of  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  and  rail- 
road bonds, .. .   $48,599  83 

Cash  on  deposit,  ,^  ,       1,476  34 

Doe  Iho  bank    40  00 


160,116  If 


That  after  deducting  the  amount  due  to  depositors^  there  is  a 
mrplus  in  the  bank  of  |3|46U  .41. 

That  the  total  amount  of  the  unclaimed  deposits  remaining  in 
the  bank,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  ^st  day  of  January,  1849,  is 

That  tlie  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution  amount  to  only 
about  th^  sum  of  #d25. 

That  the  bank  allows  interest  to  depositors  at  the  HtS  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  on  all  sums  left  on  deposit.  i 

THE  ALBANY  SAVINGS' DANK. 

The  assets  of  this  bank  amounted  on  tlie  i&rst  day  of  Jannaij 
last  to  $054,09S.4T,  oonslsting  as  IbUovs  to  wit : 

Amounts  invested  on  bond  secured  by  mortgage,  stocks  of  the 
Btate  of  New- York,  United  States,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  bond 
of  the  city  of  Albany,   $506,153  01 

Deposited  in  Commercial  Bank,  •     447,939  46 
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That  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  bank  over  and  above  the  de- 
nied dae  d^K>aitox8  amoanUiig  to  |6,j000. 

That  tke  unclaiined  deposits  in  the  bank  prioi:  to  the  fiist  day 
of  Janoaiy  1849,  amoiint  to  the  sum  of}.  ••••••  | 


TJut  the  bank  paya  interest  to  depotitonial  the  lateof  five 
pm  eent)  per  aaniim,  pajiable  aemi-aniiMUy . 

TH£  T&OY. SAYINGS  BANK.  . 

That  on  the  8th  day  of  October  last,  the  assets  and  property 
of  the  bank  amounted  to  the  sum  of  |612,5d9«02,  consisting  as 


loUows  to  wit : 

Troy  city  bonds,   §232  000 

Money  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  tioy,   121,280  05 

In  Merohants  and  Meohanics  Ban)c,   74,147  20. 

in  Farmers'  Bank,   74,160  18 

In  Troy  City  Banli,  ,   71,355  09 

Real  estate,  :   36,311  17 

CaiAi.oAliaBdi  •   172  <6 

$612,5^9  07 


That  after  deducting  the  amount  due  depositors,  there  re- 
mains a  surplus  in  the  bank  of  i|39,556.11,  including  the  real 

That  the  total  amount  of  deposits  remaining  in  this  bank  un- 
^MUM  of  ftdA  prior  lotfae  tsl  dKf  of  liuitiaiy  1649|atBomit 
to  tlie  sum  of  11,623.14. 

That  the  bank  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  hU  deposits,  wliicli  interest  is  payal)lc  semi-annually, 
and  compounded.  That  there  are  but  two  persons  connected 
with  the  bank  who  reoei?a  eompensatioii)  and  thact  the  taoont 
oC  a&niial  expensee  of  the  instltntloii  do  not  axoeed  mmi  of 
|S,700, 

The  undersigned  in  performance  of  their  duty  in  the  examina- 
tion of  these  institutions  have  iclt  it  incumbent  upon  them,  and 
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tbqr  IXMT*  aiwordlnglj  in  eyenr  Instam  madd  •  psrtial  mninl^i 
tta  of  the  Ixx^ti  a«eoiuito|  bond  and  mortgnges  and  slookf  «f 

-each  of  the  banks,  and  have  also  in  every  instance  subjected  the 
principal  actuary  to  a  rigid  examination,  uudex  oaUi)  touching*  1 
all  the  matton  and  afiika  of  each  of  tha  banks,  taapaattyely. 

<iadlhe  iwidnratgned  m  frae  to  aajr  that  they  all  appear  to  ba  ' 
eoadneted  in  a  manner  wlilch  entitles  them  to  the  publie  eonfl- 

deuce.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  Brooklyn  savings  luiDk,  not 
one  of  these  InstiUition  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  the  uu^xnanage- 
ment,  pecolatloa  ox  tjmud  of  their  oJEcers  or  agents. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tha  total  amount  of  the  funds  of 
fko  Sffiki litffff nft^iff' ^pfnt^'H'd :  Uia total amomit  of  thaiviuih 
jktas:  the  total  a^oorot  of  tfaal>  unclaimed  deposits  and  the  total 

amount  of  their  expenses: 


Mme  of  Bank.  TataS  aiirti  BmiAm.  XhtAtAtmi.  Abs.wip'ImI 

P«ok!TD  SHv'ngBBuik   1,252,226  69  30,T17  4f  51,925  33  4,600 

SkneoH  B»nk  torSavioKS,...  6,128,726  24  273,908  77  40,647  61  13,000 

BMNfySavisfsHaak,   4,290«608  V  S25,400  S7  41,600  09  0,400 

Gicenwich  Mayings  Bank,   1,778,357  09  47,061  68  06,33130  4,r60 

Dry  Dock  Sarings  Dank,               V)2,512  56  5,200  00    OfO 

RaakRirerSaTtDga  Bii^  ....      lU,:ib\  b7  2,298*74  2,602  08  1,OCO 

fh*  Bank  for  S*i^n«>   0,700,002  80  686,086  Oft  108,606  00 

KqsfaktepdeSftTiiiKsBnk,..       00,110  17  3,460  41  1,000  00  iSff 

aaugr  Saving  Fank,  «.      954,092  47  0,000  00  04,089  87 

tHfiutiagt  Bmakf                    612,699  02  39,666  11  1,623  14  2,700 


021,260,672  46       1,210,088  82       617,048  08  47,875 


fnm  the  foregoing  statamant  it  will  appear  that  thara  is  erar  \ 

121,260,000.  in  the  ten  sayinfs  banks,  examined  by  the  under- 
signed, which  sum  is  invested  and  mannc;ed  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense  of  less  than $50,000,  being  about  two  and  one 
pet  dio^Mlf  or  Ate  twentieths  of  one  per  eent. 

Only  two  of  the  forcing  banks,  to  wit:  the  Seamen^  and 
Greenwich,  allow  six  per  eent  inteiest  on  sams  of  9500,  and 
und^r,  and  fire  per  cent,  on  larger  sums.  The  Brooklyn,  Pough- 

fieepsie,  Albany  and  Troy  savings  banks  pay  depositors  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  on  all  sums  received  on  deposit, 
whether  large  or  small.  The  other  four,  to  wit,  the  bank  ibr 
aiTfaigs  (Obamber  street  bank,)  Dry  Dock,  £astRiter  and  Bowexy 
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aUow  interest  to  depositors,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  all 
sums  usually  ander  #500,  and  four  per  eeA  on  all  anms  of  that 
amount  and  iipwarda.  Their  inTesdnenls  imally  yield  then 
'  iizand  serenper  eent.  The  great  proportfon  of  <Mr  hondait- 

cored  by  mortgage,  bear  (with  the  exception  of  the  Bowery)  7 
per  cent  interest.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  these  institutions  average  only  about  fiv^  twentieths  of 
one  per  eentj  of  their  deposits/it  may  be  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  whether  a  larger  amount  than  ibur  or  > 
five  per  eeni  Interest  should  not  be  distfibuted  among  Ihe  deposi- 
tors. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foroiroing  table  that  although  the  banks 
have  about  $21,200,000  in  deposit  they,  at  the  same  time,  show  a 
stuplns  of  over  41,219,000.  This  surplus  Is  made  up  (after  de- 
dueting  the  annual  expenses  of  the  bank,)  of  the  dlfRsrenee  be- 
,tween  the  Interest  received  and  the  interest  paid  by  the  bank 
upon  deposits;  and  the  amount  of  such  surplus  would  be  greatly 
augmented  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  niurc  than  duubled,  but 
for  the  large  amount  lost  to  said  banks,  fi>r  premiums  paid  by 
said  banks  for  stocks  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  this  SUto  to 
Investment  fi>r.the  benefit  of  the  dspositorSi  as.  required  by  the 
charters  of  the  respective  banks.  If  the  banks  buys  a  stock 
commanding  in  tlie  market  a  premium  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
and  retains  the  stock  until  it  matures  and  becomes  payable,  it 
will  receive  only  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  and  cmisequeatly 
the  amount  paid  for  premium,  with  the  interest  on  such  amount 
of  premium,  Is  virtually  lost  to  ihe  bank.  All  such  losses  are 
charged  immediately  over  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  and 
therefore,  to  the  extent  of  sucli  losses,  the  surplus  account  of 
any  particular  bank  is  diminished  \  beyond  any  doubt,  over  a 
million,  and  perhaps  two  nfillions  of  dollars,  have  been  thus 
charged  over  in  one  way  and  another.  Your  committee  had  n<^ 
time  to  examine  particularly  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  these 
charges  to  the  said  account,  but  estimate  the  same  from  statements 
furnished  by  the  officers  of  some  of  the  banks,  and  the  examimi- 
tbrn  and  inspectton  of  a  portion  of  such  profit  and  loss  aceoni^ts. 
It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Legiskture  whether  it.ean- 
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Ml  deviae  some  method,  by  eztendiog  the  kinds  of  i&vestnwiili 
or  securities,  whereby  the  amonnt  now  yearly  lost  to  said  banki 
bj  high  pieminms  paid  may  be  saved  for  the  ben^t  of  the  de- 
positors or  the  State. 

Most  of  these  banks  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
•  board  of  trostees  or  managers,  aided  by  a  secretary,  treasnreTi 
aeeonntant  and  clerk.  The  business  of  three  of  these  banks  is  so 
■nail  as  to  require  the  employment  of  only  one  person  hi  the 

transaction  of  their  business,  except  on  deposit  days  when  usually 
one  of  the  trustees  is  in  attendance. 


When  several  persons  are  employed  in  the  management  of  soeh 
institations  they  are  believed  to  operate  aa  checks  upon  eaeh 
other.  Hence  greater  ^corlty  arises.  The  defalcation  which 
oeeomd  in  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  before  mentioned ;  was 

the  resiilt  of  the  iiiNtitution  then  being  almost  entirely  under  the 
active  control  of  but  one  person. 

When  thesfd  institutions  are  therefore  increased  beyond  the  real 
wuits  of  the  community,  they  either  become,  useless  or  aie  dl* 
verted  fiom  the  original  design  for  which  they  were  intended. 

In  relation  to  banks  of  issue  and  deposit  in  the  district  assign- 
ed to  the  undersigned,  after  having  made  the  examination  con- 
templated by  the  resolution,  they  report  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
vestigation the  following  sums  as  unclaimed  dividends  and  depo- 
pools  remaining  in  the  several  banks  as  herein  specified,  to  wit: 


Mlaniie-  Bankj  Brooklyn, 


DividendSi 
Deposits,., 


$21  50 
dSd  88 


Long  hland  Banky  Brooklyn, 


Deposits, 


162  08 


American  Exchange  Bank^  ►V.  Y, 


Deposits,.. 
Dividends, 


6,938  70 
M16  00 
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BtuUcqf  Commerce^  JV",  Y.  ' 

Deposits,  I  •   4,443  81 

Dividends,   191  40 

Bank  of  America^  K.  F. 

Deposits,..   1,637  48 

Dividendiy    ftSO  40 

Btmk  of  JV-euhYork,  JV*.  K 

Deposits,  10,092  91 

Dividdudfi,  '....m   ^  00 

Butchen*  and  Drmt^  Bmkt  Jf.  Y. 
Deposit,   6«7  01 

ChemUal  Bankf  JV*.  Y. 
Deposits,   1,107  22 

CUy  Bank,  Jf.  K 

Deposits,   1,574  51 

DiTldends,   407  06 

Fultm  Bankj  Jf.  Y. 
D«po8fts,  1,105  44 

V   Dividends,   30  00  . 

IsoMcr  Manufadwnr^  Bonie,  JT.  Y. 

Deposits,   too  90 

DiTidends,   113  75 

ManhitUm  C^mpon^t  Bank^  J\r,  Y. 

Deposits,  1|301  78 

DlTideiidi,  2,891  00 

Muchauics*  Bank^  JS\  Y. 

Deposits,  •   1, 181  37 

Dividends,  1,135  73 

Menhani^  end  TVodsri'  Bmik^  JV.  T 

Deposits..^   1,000  45 

Dividends,   30  00 

Merchants'  Bank^  JV*.  F. 

Deposits,   3,090  30 

Dividends,   070  75 

J^'aiional  Bank^  JV.  Y, 

Deposits  •  •   072  69 

Dividends,   276  00 
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Pht&axj:  Hanky  jY.  V. 
Deposits,  ^  r..,.    793  90 

Seventh  Ward  Bank^  S\\  Y. 
Deposits  and  dividendai    338  13 

Iradcsriuiis  Bankj  JV.  Y. 

Deposit?,   1,15&  28 

DividAiids,   764  SU' 

DcfMts,  ;  4^31  41 

DividttidSy  1,975  09  . 

Deposits.......  «  •   3  M 

Dipodts,   »5  00 

Deposits,  ;   90  13 

Merchant^  Bemkj  PvughkuftU. 

Deposits,  •   611  87 

^  Btmk  of  PeiifMmptie,  PougkkeepsU. 

;     Deposits.......   65  00 

Farmers'  and  Manufacturers^  Bank,  Poughkcepsie. 
Deposits,  •  Id  33 

Ulster  Countj^  Bank^  KingsUm, 

DepotHii   mtft 

Ln^,  ;   353  33 

Mudion  &i»er  Bank^  Uud$m. 
B^poM,   133  73 

Fltmers^  B§iUc^  JEMmh. 
IkpfMM,....  t   319  34 


1 


Ilapocftt,  :  ;          104  6» 

Calskill  Bqnkf  (MikiU.. 
Depoiits,   80»  M 

Mechanics^  and  Farmers'  Bank^  Albany. 

itapodtti  3s 

JUhany  CUy  Bankj  Albany. 
Dipotftt,   907  a 

BmJk^  Albany,  Albany. 
Depodtt,  »    07  34 

Deposits,  •••«•••••••    447  10 


,  Commireial  Bank^  Albany. 
Deposits.,..  «  3|693 

The  Conimercial  Bank  of  Troy  require  a  speofal  notice.  It  i» 
organized  as  a  bank  of  issue  and  deposit ;  but-  hM  connected 
with  it  a  savings  department,  in  which  deposits  are  reoeifed  in 
trust  Ifi  the  same  manner  as  if  it'  was  a  regularly  chartered  and 

organized  savings  bank.  Books  are  issued  to  "the  depositors  in 
the  usual  furm  of  oilier  savings  iaslitutioiis  in  which  it  it  is  con- 
spicooiuly  stated  lliat,  "  for  the  safety  of  the  depositors  in  this 
bank  are  pledged  its  capital  and  the  personal  liahilitj  of  its  pte- 
sidenty  directors  and  stockholders  agreeid>ly  to  the  7th  section  of 
the  ^h  article  of  the  Constitution  ol  ilie  State  of  New-Y<)rk,  a 
degree  of  security  far  greater  lltau  that  given  by  any  mere 
sayinos  bank.'' 

*  •  •  • 

The  money  received  Crom  depositors  id  usied  by  the  hank  in  the 

•  * 

pneaiaii^aDdfor  thesameporposeas  its  other.fundsi  and 
tho  seomity  of  the  cUpositors  is  ae  abore  men^oned. 
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There  remained  in  this  bank  on  the  llih      of  Mai-ch  last, 

indalmed  depoaits  to  the  ttaoaat  of  |74|630  9S 

IMfidendfl  to  the  amoiml  ofy  4  00 

♦'^^ 

This  amount,  though  incredible  to  yonr  committee  as  remaia- 
log  QscUiffied  was  so  rendered  bj  the  officers  of  said  bank. 

The  oommitlM  do  not  iiaal  at  lihei^.to  recomiiMMi  aqj  pattl- 
s«]ar  coma  of  legislatioin  in  ngard  ip.faMlcs  of  iasoaiid  dsye- 
sit  warping  the  ftinctkNM  of  lagitinala  saivittfls  iastltattas;  Iml 
lfc«y  believe  that  it  would  he  better  and  I'nr  safer  for  the  class  of 
persons  usually  most  interested  in  these  savings  deposits  if  they 
would  make  their  deposits  in  some  regularly  chartered  saTingi 
bank,  bj  the  terms  ofwhose  charter  its  foods  and  deposits  amm- 
^nired  to  beinTcsted  in  United  Statesstoeks^andstooks  of  the  Stale 
of  New-Tork  and  rn  bonds  and  mortgnejes  upon  real  estate  in  the 
State  of  New-York,  worth  double  the  amount  loaned  thereon, 
than  to  trust  to  the  personal  liability  of  the  president,  directors 
or  stockholders  of  any  bank  of  issue  or  deposit.  Experience  has 
showBy  In  the  ease  of  several  of  the  savings  banlLS  in  New-Tork  ei^ 
that  these  deposits  In  the  coarse  of  twenty  or  thirty  yeats  swell 
to  a  very  large  amount,  often  to  millions  of  dollars,  with  large 
daily  transactions  with  a  class  of  persfoas  whose  occupations  and 
pnrsuits  prevent  them  from  being  acquHinted  with  the  personal 
rsgponsibili^  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  (even  if  thegr 
know  who  they  are)  of  the  btnk  with  which  sneh  ds|»oslts  an  • 
made.  As  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  alfbrd 
the  greatest  protection  to  this  class  of  depositors,  it  would  seem 
that  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  practice  of  the  several 
iNuila  of  issue  and  deposit,  holding  themselves  out  to  the  coin- 
aunil^r  as  savlnfi  bank,  when  In  really  tiiey  are  banks  of  elreii- 
Istton  disoonst* 

Hie  eotttmlttee  do  not  saltK>iii  ^ J  tables  giving  names  of  do. 
posilorraad  partlcnlar  amoonts  of  dividends  and  deposits  given 

as  above  in  the  aggregate,  but  they  have  filed  with  the  clerk  ot 
the  Assembly  a  package  of  papers  from  wiiioh  at  any  time  Sich 
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particulars  can  be  gathered  and  publidlied  at  the  plwore  of  the 
Legiilature. 

In  cdnclusiou  the  Committee.  wouM  state  that  various  sugges- 
tions occurred  to  them  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  these  un- 
claimed dlvidendB  and  deposits.  Thej  do  not  heUmg  to  the  bank 
in  which  fhey  were  made,  bal  aracniy  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner.  Tiu;  Stale  is  as  safe  a  (li'])ositurj  as  the 
bank.  If  the  owner  never  calls  Wit  liis  money  it  would  apjtear 
perfectly  equitable  and  Ju6t  that  it  should  be  taken  by  the  State 
and  devoled  to  some  pupoie  «f  philan^hiopgr  or  edueaHoo 
#hloh  Ihewbole  people  eaa  and  will  pailiflipate.  xatbcr  than  l» 

of  perdous. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAM  WAKEMAN, 


# 
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BEFOBT. 

Of  George  A.  S.  Crooker,  one  of  Uie  Agents  app<Hnted 
Iqrtbe  ComptioUer  to  exaroine  savings  baokt  and  • 
YmnkB  of  isene^  nnder  a  conenmot  leMlntkni  of  thn 
Legidalnia  of  1860. 

l§tktHan.  tk§  Ligidoiwr^  of  ike  Stat*  <^  J^whYvrk: 

The  umlersigncd  oue  of  the  agents  appointed  hy  tlie  Comp- 
troller under  a  xe&olutign  of  the  laat  Legislatuce  ol'  which  thd 
Ibdlming  if  a  copy.  « 

In  Asskmbly,  ) 
Ji^  IW^  1851.  5 

4lcMlMd,  (if  tb»  Seiiite  eoneiir,)  that  the  CowptroHw  he  ead 

he  is  hereby  required  to  api>oiut  an  agent,  or  agents,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  to  enquire  and  ascertain  the  amount  oi  unoiaiBied  dlvi- 
tede  aad  deposits  made  prior  to  the  fiM  <iej  of  JanQBiy  1849, 
li  tiie  flsfings  hnks  of  this  State,  and  of  hanks  of  fssoe  and 
deposit,  and  that  said  agent  or  ai^cnts,  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
amine under  oath,  to  be  administered  by  said  agent  or  agents,  or 
either  of  them,  aoj  of  the  oihcers,  directors,  or  trustees  of  such 
bank,  or  other  persons  eognissBi  of  a^y  knowledge  relating  to 
sash  dlTidends  and  deposits,  and  shall  also  have  power  to  exam- 
ine fully  into  the  hooks  and  affidrs  of  such  bank  so  far  as  sueh 
agent  or  agents,  may  deem  it  necessary  to  attain  the  object  of 
this  resolution:  such  agent  or  agents,  shall  also  enquire  into  and 
eseartaln  the  seeaiities.  end  yalae  thereof  held  bj  asj  benk  of 
savings  for  the  paymsal  of  the  deposits  bsld  by  it  in  trust  as  well  ^ 
as  the  true  amount  of  soch  deposit.   The  result  of  any  such  in- 
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estigation  and  oxaral nation  shall  be  reported  to  the  ne^t  Legis-* 
iatore  wilhia  ten  days  after  the  ges&ioa  oommences.  ' 
order  of  the  Awemblj, 

B.  U.  SHERMAN,  airk. 

Ordered,  tiiat  the  Senate  eonenr  in  this  leeohition. 

WILLIAM  H.  BOGART,  Clerk. 

HAS  THE  HOx\OIi  TO  REPORT  ^ 

■ 

That  at  the  time  of  conferring  this  appointment  the  Oomp- 
tioUer  indkatod  his  wishes  that  4he  nndersigned  should  eonfine 
his  iBTOStlgations  to  tke  institations  sitinite  Inihal  poiiloa  oC  Ihe 
State  ^west  of  the  Hudson  rlyer  eoonties  and  north  of  the  eonn- 

ty  of  Rensselaer,''  ooniprising  a  district  of  forty-foui*  connties  of 
the  interior  of  the  State,  and  that  his  colleagites  in  this  ageacj 
should  take  the  remaining  fourteen. 

This  appoiAtment  was  reoelTod  on  the  84th -April  last,  and  In 
eonaldeniUoaof  the  great  district  of  country  assigned,  I  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  execution  of  the  trust  committed  to 
me.  In  di  charging  the  duties  of  this  appointment,  the  under- 
Signed  has  visited  every  oounty  embraced  in  his  distrlot  «Ad 
lAade  a  personal  examination  in  all  casce  where  Skouk  any  eir> 
^Nunstances  that  examination  itemed  to  be  necessary  undcc  the 
resolution  of  the  Lf  L;isIaUire.  The  district  of  country  assigned, 
contains  over  one  hundred  banking  associ  itions  and  individual 
bankers,  organized  under  the  general  hanking  law,  tliir^  four 
inoorporatcd  banks  and  eleven  savings  banks. 

•  • 

In  making  the  investigation  required  by  the  resolntion,  the 

undersigned  felt  hin^iself  embarrassed  by  the  question  whether 
be  should  re])ort  all  balances  that  he  might  find  upon  the  books 
of  the  banking  iustitutioos  however  small  thej  miglit  be.  At 
all  the  institutions  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  small  balances 
under  a  dollai:  and  in  most  Instances'  of  a  few  cents  only  are 
Ibund.  He  a^rdlngly  determined  to  reject  all  •unclaimed 
balances  uniier  one  dollar  whether  of  dividends  or  deposits. 
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The  condition  of  the  sevecal  gaviogs  banks  examined  bjr  th» 
vidmigned  aieas  foUowt : 

ROCHESTER  a^VINGS  BAli&i  Dec.  I  1851. 


Bonds  and  mortgages,   |4M,847  08 

Rochester  city  bonds,   G,000  OQ 

County  orders  of  Monroe  county,  ,   6,586  05 

Cash  in  deposit  in  Rochester  bank,   180,000  00 

Cash  on  hand  in  bank|   4,746  00 

Binklng  house  and  l6l  I   7,700  00 

Vbnitarei   084  00 


1705^  07 

Amount  due  depositors,  $069,135  80 


There  are  no  unclaimed  di7idends  in  this  institution.  The 
anoaiit  of  unclaimed  deposits  prior  to  1st  January  1849,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

12  March,  1850,.. »j   Lydia  Ranthom,   $9  71 

2  April,      "   John  B.  Harvey,.,,....    ^  2Si 

10  Jannaiy,  1837,   Thomas  Turner,   881  15 

88  Febraai7,«.*.;-..t.v.«.  Janes.lisine, dd,  '  10  13 

25  Sept.,  1838,   Martha  Nye,  "r!  ''7 - 

1  May,   Charles  N.  St  Clair,. .      13  0' 

14  June,  1841,  ..«•••  Richard  B.  Anthoiiy,^.  '  8  H'' 
18  Sept.    «   Maria  Keil,   1,636  a4 

15  Oet.,  1848,.........,,  BEidgesaheridaa*   85  09 

81  My,  1840,. w .  Christoidier Leary,  ...  135  01 
88  Dec,    "   Chil  l'n  of  Sarah  E.  West,    9  34 

26  June,  1844,... Marvin  Whittemore,. 80  44 
21  Oct.,     ft   JeremlahHealy, .......     98  14 

5  Feb.,  1849,  4...  Martha 8.  Crosfagri   6' 00 

.8  lisr.,  «    Roderick MeDonald,..    40  08 

' .  SO  Cel.,   M   Olmrles  D.  Freneh, . . . .  8tV  ^ 

•      1  Jan'jf,  1946,. ^   James  Liddy,   %242  80 

84  «  Ruth  a.  chapman,.:...  1151 
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12  Feb.,  1840,  Wlnfred  Egan,   2&  96 

17  Aug.,  «   Sebastean Hoof,   99  W 

24  Oct.,    "                     Henry  Jones,.   6  51 

21    "       *^   I]jron  A.  Simpson,. 3  12 

16  Nov.   AVilllam  K.  Murray,. 8  %1 

8  J>6C.,   /Delia  A.  CaM,. , «   63  20 

26  Feb.,  1847,.  James  W.  Chappel, . .  • .  167  72 

20  Mat.,  w   Laura  Holdridge,   116  22 

21  April,  "   Eliza  Knapp,   21  17 

7  May,  1817,  Abner  D.  Jeimings,  •  338  45 

25  "                               George  Fellows,.,..,.  21  63 

^iakfy  «   Franklin HiUhoose,.,,  2  00 

28  «   Sally  B.  Swaini.   144  12 

31  «   AHihtir  K.  81.  Olair,. . .  12  87 

21  Sept.    «                        William  R.  Mann,....  5  30 

8  Oct,    «                         Saiali  M.  Whale,.-....  372  08 

5  ^'ov.,   Abigial  W^^,   20  .06 


$4,170  It 


'  'rfe  Buffalo  Savings  Bank  baa  neitber  nncl aimed  diyidends 
or  dep'^sits  under  tlie  resolution  above  set  iortb.  Tlus  institulioa 
has  invested  in  , 

r»o>-s and  mortgage...... ••••«•«««•••,•   1424^716  00 

n  >  I  -N  Qf the  eoon^  ofErie',   10)604-  38 

L%'uiH  of  tbe  city  of  Bnffido,  «   10,000  00 

iiuuds  of  thr  village  of  Black  Rock,   500  00 

Casb  (iopositcd  in  banks  of  the  city  of  BufOilo  M* 

caredbybonds«ndlBort§^M9  88|&00  00 

Cash  in  bank  ibr  daily  QMi   0,702  44 

lavasted  in  land  on  vhieli  a  bnlldlng  for  a  banking 

bonse  is  now  being  erected,  ,   7,117  50 

Amount  set  apart  for  building  purposes,  |16,784  72 

Dedttet  ammnt  already  eiqmkled|,  •    .  2»713  40 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

 ^..l   14,207  64 

i.  

Total  assets,:  •6ti;207  04 
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Ko.  127.J  $9 

Amount  of  deposits,   9984,0SS  26 

Iiittie^t  iiut  ua  deposits,   8,031  68 

Total  liabUiUes,   $537,064  94 

Tte.Mdnm  ooaniy  Savings  loSUtution  ia  iIbo  of  lo  temUX  iok^ 
gin  that  It  has  neither  unclaimed  dif  idenda  or  dapotita. 

The  UmbilitieB  of  this  ,  hank  are  the  amount  doadepoaUon 

12ih  December,  1851,  {^83,707 .29,  secured  by 

Bonds  and  mortgages,   42,299  31 

fioods  payable  on  demand  with  mortgages  and  stockn 

aaeoUatenlaeeiurity,...   l3,jMM)  09 

MoiidepoBUinhanklnEoeheateri.;   88,968  00 


The  Saiii^Ei  Bank  of  Utiea,  30th  Hovemberi  1851  >  had  on  da- 
poitt  tVt^jmMf  aeeoied  hj 

lends  and  mortgages,  ...^  $149,638  93 

Bills  receivable,  •        5,000  00 

Cash  in  bank,   19,570  37 

iBikfBg  hoMi   7,164  00 

$181,373  30 

The  unclaimed  deposita  iu  the  Sayings  Bank  of  Utica,  >re  as 
iollowa : 

IVamet  of  depnsitoni.  Whtn  d^porftefJ.  Amount  Ant. 

James  S.  Bradlej,                   24  August,    1848,   $25  00 

Wm  Card  for  Mary  £.  Waid,     5  Sept,      1848,   6  46 

SUabeth  Hiokl^,               80  June,      1841,   61^  81 

Aaldumj  Monohan,  .  t5  Febsoaiy,  1818,   l!96  88 

Beiaila  Murray,                   96  Sept.       1889,   168  68 

George  S. Sheldon,               23  June,       1848,. . . • .  88  00 

*  $638  07 
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The  oondition  of  the  Soheneetady  Savipga  bank  is  as  follows 

Qp  to  January  1 , 1 851 .  The  Uabilities  of  this  bank  are, 
Amount  due  depositors,  •  $179,831  65 

Bonds  and  mortgages,   |81 ,177  80 

Ohio  six  per  cent,  bonds   15,000  00 

United  States  six  per  cent,  stock,   26,500  00 

Albany  and  Schenectady  railroad  7  per  cent  bonds 

worth  par,  ,   22,000  00 

Interest  due  and  unpaid  on  bonds  and  mortgages, . ,  0,197  00 

Interest  due  on  stocks  also  unpaid,   1,333  01 

Casli  on  liand,   32,0G8  27 

•  ^^^^^^^^^^  . 

$184,260  49 


Ohio  G  per  cent,  bonds  are  at  a  premium  of  nine  per  cent,  and 
United  States  six  per  cent,  stock  is  at  a  premium  of  sixteen  per 
cent. 

The  unclaimed  deposits  in  this  institution  prior  to  Ist  Januaiy 
1849,  are  as  follows : 

Dftteof  iMldapoiil. 

1  July, 


28  Sept. 
11  May, 
la  April, 
28  Sept., 
18  July, 
9  June, 

20  Nov., 
6  March, 
1  July, 

21  Dec, 
15  April, 

8  Feb., 
23  March, 
20  Sept., 

4  May, 
11  Oct., 


1842,   Wm.  Appletoa.for  Maria  IT* 

Potter,   1100  00 

181G,   Ann  Beiitly,   10  00 

1816,..,,,,.^    Elizabeth  Bunyan,   60  00 

1846,   David  L.  Barman,   5  00 

1 846,   James  Bonner,             100  00 

1 817,   Jane  Becker,   60  00 

1845,   Sally  for  Mary  Barheyt,    25  00 

1844,   Willet  Brown,   10  00 

1839,   David  Briggs,   13  00 

1845,   James  A.  Brown,   4  10 

1839,   Thomas  Craig,   6  00 

1839,   Kvc  II.  Clowes,   15  00 

1847,   Jacob  Clute,  Jr.,.   31  00 

1844,,   Jane  Cumming, 22  00 

1847,    Joseph  Crawford,   60  00 


1839,. 
1835,, 


Margaret  S.  Clute,   12  00 

Geo.  S.  Dockstain,   4G  00 


31 


January,  1847,   Jediah  French,   10100 

4  June,       1839,   Jane  Hannay,   5  00 

1  July,       1847|   Lesino  Knowlton,   75  00 

19  Dee.,      1847,...,  ••••  Maiy  Ann Knapp,. •  •  •  •  16  OD 

1  January,  1841,   PeteF'Lamb,   US  00 

W  April,     18U,   James  Marston,   165  00 

9  April,     1811,   WiiliHin  F.  McCarty,...  173  00 

1843,   John  Marston,.   35  00 

1844,   Ellen  Masterton,   86  00 

1846,   Catarine  Martin,   35  00 

1815,   James  A.  Miller,   -65  00 

1815,   Dorothea  Merselis,..^..  35  00 

1836,..   Ji^nlfelroy,   1  10 

1840,   Julia' Ann  KOe^   171  BB 

1836,   Maria  Vefr,   SOO  00 

1846,   Francis  Pajiie,   28  00 

1844,  *  Hannah  Porter,   60  50 

1847,....,/..  James  Peuy,.   0  0 

1846,   MaijPimMiy,   OO^jpO 

1830,   William  PetM,   80  18 

1846,   Catharine  Reynolds,. . .  42_'68 

1844,   '  John  Rooney,   95  00 

•  1845,   CiUTitie  Riley,  ........  300  44 

1840,   Kaogr  Sttiuiell,,   136  86 

1846,   LmamBpmgoty   86  00 

1835,   James  Spier,    8  00 

1846,   Thomas  Swan,  ,  110  00 

1846,.......,  JohnTing,   30  00 

1844.........  Mary  Yanlngen,   18  60 

30  Much,  1836,   Peter  SihiHi  Van  ^tten,  40  00 

84  June,     1839,   Hetty  Tan "BusltM,. . .  1  68 

1839,   Maria  Wcmple,   6  00 

1846,   AlidaWaltlen,   20  00 

' 1845,   Margaret  Walker,   46  00 

1847,   Amos  Ward,.  '....860  00 

la  order  to  ascertain  the  true  amnii nt  due  to  each  of  the  de- 
positors in  the  above  list,  scmi-annoal  interest  should^be  added 
Uom  the  dAta  of  the  deposit. 


20  Mai€h, 

10  Feb., 

81  March, 
30  Dec, 

5  Aug., 
»7  July, 

8  Sept, 

8  June, 
29  June, 

5  March, 
20  Sept., 

84 

U  Dee.^ 

7  Aug., 
SI  Aug., 
3  Nov,, 
1  8ef4., 
•  Deo., 
88  Get, 
29  June, 

11  Feb., 
13  Aug., 


0  Sept., 
80  Nov., 

1  April, 
1  Cel., 
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The  Auburn  Saviugi  bank  went  into  operation  in  May,  1849, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
80  far  as  relates  to  dividcoidi  or  deposits.  Tlie  oonditioa  of  tha 
fctnk  on  the  flrtt  da^  of  jranmiy  last  was  aa  Ifalbws ; 

Amoant  due  to  depositors,  #17,890  7£ 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  . ; . ,  .  j  •  $i4,617  23 

on  endorsed  notes  at  3  and  4  month,  .......     2,974  05 

Cash  in  bank,   268  44 

ti7,890  72 

In  conipiiauce  with  that  portion  of  the  resohition  which  re- 
quires the  agents  to  report  the  value"  of  the  securities  held  by 
.  each  savings  banka,  the  undersigned  would  remark  that  a  large 
part  of  these  seeoritfee-eonsitfk  of  bond  and  mortgagsa.  Tkat  'ift 
wonld  have  been  Impraetiedlile  for  the  agent  lo  have  visited  thft 
premises  mortgaged  in  order  to  asctrlain  the  value  in  every  in- 
stance, and  such  is  believed  not  to  have  been  llie  intention  of  the 
Legislature.  It  has  been  a  uniform  rule  on  the  part  of  all  the 
institutions  abovo  zefbn«d  to  before  making  a  loan  on  this  idnd 
of  seeori^  to  require  pmfliuil  the  proper^  lobe  mortsnfMl  ma 
worth  at  least  double  Hie  aaonnt^f  the  sum  knaled  andexdu-^ 
sive  of  buildings.  Such  is  the  rule  at  the  Auburn  as  well  as  all 
the  other  savings  banks  mentioned  in  this  report.  The  notes 
in  the  Auburn  Savings  Bank  are  worth  their  reqpeetivo  amounts 
at  par  beyond  all  question. 

.  The  Ithaoa  Savings  Sank  is  now  or  veiy  soon  will  be  wound 
np  and  elosed  and  all  liabilities  redeemed.  The  whole  amonnt 

of  its  debt  due  depositors  was  on  the  1st  January,  1852,  but 
$131.29,  to  redeem  wliich  it  had  bills  receivable  to  $138.00. 
Tito  Syraouse  Savings  Institution  is  how*  having;  but  a  small 
amonnt  as  yet  on  deposit,  and  that  amply  secured..  TheJPalmy- 
ra,  Oswego  and  Bingbamton  Savings  Banks  were  chartered  some 
years  bijice,  but  those  institutions  were  never  organized  and  their 
respective  charters  have  probabl)'  been  forleited  by  non-user. 
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Ban  pobttt  tibe  duliM  of  tha  Meat  wottld  awkto  twmiwito. 

Legislature  of  1851.  Bnt  there  remains  one  subject  that  he 
deems  it  his  dutv  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Lei^islature.  In 
UtiGa»  Syxacoaei  Oswego,  Buifalo  and  other  pUces,  banks  of 
iM6  fi^rmed  adder  tbe  G^eatial  Banking  Uw^and  indi?idiial 
baaken  mn  meting  as  aavlngi  banks,  and  teoehring  deposits  and 
paying  interest  therefor,  as  savings  institntions  without  any  or- 
ganization or  charters  as  such.  In  most  cases,  such  institutions 
put  up  in  front  of  their  ofiices  a  sign  "  Savings  Bank."  In  many 
of  the  banks  the  amount  deposited  in  what  is  called  by  these 
bankan,  the  savings  department,"  is  large.  In  an  individoal 
bank  in  the  Tillage  of  Oswego,  $30,000  and  npwaids  is  so  depe- 
sKed.  In  the  Bank  of  Syracuse,  tlie  amount  is  reported  to  me  as 
being  $51 ,909 . 25.  It  is  understood  that  such  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  most  of  the  banks  of  this  region  of  countiy,  and  that  the 
easeof  thebankof  l^yiaenselsbjnonmnsslngalar. 

If  these  banks  and  individual  bankers  are  sight  in  assuming 
the  xdii^'and  powers  of  savings  banks,  without  aets  of  incoipo- 
ntton,  from  beneeforth  the  necessity  of  granting  such  eharteis 

will  cease.  But  it  seems  to  the  undersigned  that  it  is  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  the  State  Legislatuie  to  protect  to  the  *utmost  ex- 
tent of  its  ability  and  power  the  class  of  individuals  who  ordi- 
lunty  dspoeit  or  design  to  deposit  their  money  in  a  savings  bank. 
ftlsMft  elieerfiillj  admitted  that  the  banks  and  bankeis  now 
Mding  these  funds  of  tlie  widow  and  the  orphan  are  Institutions 
and  men  of  high  character,  and  that  all  of  them  may  at  present 
be  sound. '  '        '    .  ' 

•  ■ 

The  same  thing  would  have  been  said  of  any  one  of  the 
banks  that  had  broken  in  the  last  thirty  years,  six  months  before 
Ha  Miure.  It  is  aa  wise  to  prepare  for  the  storm  when  the  slqr 
lieiearasltl&to  ^psepanitarwarin  limeof  pc^."  Theim- 
dersigned  fliSMine,  ftii  it  to  be  liis  duty  to  report  the  ftets  to  the 
Legislature,  in  order  that  the  proper  corrective  may  be  applied, 
if  the  practice  is  wrong,  and  tliat  the  savings  of  the  poor  might 
be  protected  by  law  if  the  Lagislatuxe  have  the  constitutional 
poorer  to  do  so. 

« 

[isssaibly,  No.  W.]  t 
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wid  dcpufllto  in  iMSiks'  of  Isstio  and  doporft^  tbo  agent  list 

honor  to  report  that  in  the  whole  district  assigned  him  he  finds 
tut  a  single  case  of  unclaimed  dividends.  As  appears  by  the 
books  of  the  Mohawk  Bank  there  is  doe  to  its  stockttdlders  the 
immof  1403.49  of  imolaimed  dividends.  But  ftom  an  ezami- 
Bation  of  the  officers  and  books  by  the  agent,  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  more  probable  the  mistake  originated  with  a  former 
clerk  of  the  bank  who  probably  neglected  to  make  the  proper 
entries  when  the  dividends  were  p«id|  and  that  there  was  not  in 
jkot  a  single  cent  of  dividends  unpaid  in  &e  district  asdgned  to 
to  him. 

iB  xelita  «e  QMUmed  diiMiili  1^ 

agent  has  the  following  to  report : 

.  Oliver  Lee  4*  Co^^.  Bank^  Bvff*dQ» 
BoQglasSy  Stevenson  lb  Oo.|   fS  88 


Hart  &  HolmeSi   17  60 

James  icmer,   84  17 

John  Masten,   2  72 

W.  H.  Rogers,   101  35 

H.S.Daiand|  •   1  34 


fl«l  06 

Ballston  Spa  Bofik, 
5  Qct^  1842,  John  Wheeler  for  Samnel  S.  Hoyt,  ....   |15  00 


18  Jnne,  1847,0.11.  Bavlson  to  Peter  H.Bilelef,...  88100 

m           u  u       « BiAaCsok,....^*.  87  98 

• «                                    «  George  Clark,   64  54 

«           ^  M        «  Thomas  ClKk,....*  54  54 

u           u             m        «  Eliza  Cladti   M  54 

4t  «c      \f  FslsK  llanMHiwi,^>  8  48 

«  ^  turn  ef  F.a  tliiiiiirtwi 878 

«                                 «  Johnl.  fiiU,   Of  OB 


#578  68 

..  •        •    •        ,  . 
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SkLrategOr  Counii^  Bank. 

M  HhmIk  1841,*  ButltHovlMKl,   «i  50 

95  Aug.,   1845,  W.J.  Whaling,   1  08 

26  July,    1846,  Beardslej  k  Co.,   1  10 

8  Jan.,    1846,  £.  CrandaU,   120  00 

10  Afitii,  1847,  J.  Stnag,   g  67 

9  irar.y  1848,  T.  Preston,   10  70 

ttOot,    1848,  W.K.Ohadwkk,   8(^7 

1148  58 

Fori  Fimm  Mmk. 

6  June,  1842,  J.  E.  L.  Hamilton,   $3  66 

26  July,  1843,   Edward  Carey,    41  91 

12  April,  1845,   W.  Putnam,   1  75 

88  Feb.,  1848,  Oiiirte  Ysn  Wycdt,   8  50 

fA8  88 

Bank  of  WkUehaU. 

13  Sept.,  1848,   L.  G.  &  W.  H.  McDonald,  #8  57 

25  Sept.,  1848,   Whetdon  &  Wickham,   1  00 

19  Sept.,  1848,   P.  M.  Baker,   1  06 

18li*T*,  1847,  Smtoga  and  Washington  RR.  Ck).  ?    oka  aa 

toeieditof  J.  Pli^y Adams.,  i 

tn56  23 

farmers*  Bank  of  Amsterdam, 

10  foie,  1&46,  OalebSmiOifcOik,   flOO  00 

8  Aug.,  1848,  AbigaUOonefl,  80  00 

31  Dec.,  1848,    Wm.  Chaffer,   18  91 

«     "      «      Loucks  &  Gray,   2  14 

«  Qeotfe  aerk,   18  78 

$164  84 
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Geneste  County  Bank. 

22  Dec, 

184S, 

17  April, 

1846, 

8  79 

2  " 

1847, 

T     \  21   

« 

• 

79 

• 

Bank  of  Genwa. 

12  July, 

1832, 

9  Mar., 

1837, 

5  Nov.| 

1838, 

30  Dec., 

1843, 

S6  July, 

1844, 

  1  00 

21  Oct., 

1  68 

1  Mar. 

1845, 

15  00 

11  Sept, 

44 

2  40 

5  Nov., 

(( 

4  Jan'y,  1847 

13  Feb., 

IC 

8  Oct., 

U 

9  Oct., 

44 

4Deo, 

M 

$802  59 


Midison.  County  Bank, 
1  July,     1843,   A.  Anguish,.-   $50  00 

Broome  County  Bank, 
1847,  John  M.  Stephens,   $400  00 

Rochuttr  City  Bank, 

laSept,     1840   N.Wright,...'   $83  75 

85  Aug.,    1846,  0.  Smith,  Jr.,  per  £.  French, ...       2  89 

tS6  14 
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Schenectady  Bank,  * 

14  AptUi  1846,  A.  B.  Brigg*,    |5  36 

91  Cel.,  «  Harry  Gh^muai,   100  00 

23  Jan.  «  Edwin  Croswell,.   5T  W 

16  July,  «  La  Rue  Craig,    10  63 

Oianoy  1843,  Abraham  T.JDMni,   107 

TAng.,  1844,  LovitBsraqwt,   1  41 

ISl^M.,  1847,  LJMobt,     um 

21  May,  i8U,  John  A.  Marselis,   15  00 

3  Dec,  1838,  Philip  Reynolds,  Jr  ;  1  36 

82  May,  1845,  Henry  Ramsey,   1  67 

OOet,  1843,  Jdm  Sanndeis,.   8  60 

SO  Hot.,  184$,  Stephen llhu,   5  16 

22  May,  1843,   Yat^s  and  Van  Debogart,   1  00  ' 


'  $217  83 

Livingston  County  Bank, 

8  Nov.,  1839,  Moses  Pickett,.'   |13  00 

ttJniM,  1840,  Willkm  Hull,   6  66 

6  May,   1848,  Paekard  Bmee,   S  68 

31  May,    1845,  William  A.  Mills,   1  98 

14  Feb.,    1846,  Horace  Hatch,   5  39 

84  Aug.,  1846,  Sbeimanaad  Ranwiek,  •••••  8  87 

881ftt.,  1848,  B.  H.  Adams  It  Co.,   167 

17  Nov.,  Leiwlattarke,   1  85 


8o  far  as  the  residue  of  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  district 
assij^ned  to  him  by  the  Comptroller  are  concerned  the  agent  can 
And  in  none  of  tiiem  any  efvidenoe  of  nnolaimed  diyidends  ov 
dapoaitsnndorthereaolntkmof  theLegiilatnxe.  Indeed  thaprao- 
tiee  prevails  In  many  of  tbe  banks  when  fhey  regard  the  aeoonnts 
of  individuals  as  closed,  of  immediately  or  at  stated  yearly  in- 
*  tervals  of  time,  of  apprising  depositors  of  any  balances  that  maj 
Mmaln  in  bank  to  their  credit.  This  practice  prevents  the  aceii* 
nlatKm  oi  wiftiaimfid  daposiis  ia  sooh  banki,  tad  paihi^  It 

i 
I 

^ 
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wooMbe  wile  if  all  InjUtiihwi  nrpitnil  ftr  btnkiiig  purpotef 
were  required  bj  law  to  give  a  similarnotiee  aa  maj  be  £xe- 

sqribed  bj  the  Legislature. 

The  undersigned  also  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  to  attend  attended  in  the  city  of  New- York  to  assist  in 
the  inyeftigitioa  of  ingtitattons  in  that  city  Ibi  4  dMit  peKiod. 
Hb,  Jjowewi  did  not  deem  iHiii  daly  Uitkm  I0  xipocl  la  id*- 
tkn  flienlOy.biit  laaves.  tliatdiitelet  to  b»  MpoiM  npoB  hflkm 
who  were  especially  assigned  to  esaarine  the  iastttiitiona  located 
untllinik 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

a£OBG£     U.  GROOJOSM^ 

4a«f ,  JloreA  l|  186S. 


•    •  • 
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LIST  OF  M^lfEEBS  OF  ASSEMBLY 

Of  :So2,  with  their  places  of  bijrth,  age,  occupation, 
kc,  accompanied  by  tables  of  names,  &e.,  of  former 
nieiiibers  of  Assembly  from  organization  of  State 
Governmeut. 

Clerk's  Room,  Assembly  Chamber,  ? 
Mbany,  ^pnl  7, 1854.  J 

1.  U/SBSBacAir,  Esq.: 

Sii^Herewith  is  sabmitted  tiie  annual  table  containing  certain 
Mistical  inibrmation  eonoeming  the  members  oad  oiBcertof  the 

la»mbly  for  the  year  1852.  This  table  has  been  prepared, 
aecordiag  to  your  direction,  by  Mr.  Horace  N.       the  assistant 

Aeeompanyliig  this  table  there  are  some  others,  wliicb  bava 
teen  prepared  at  thefaggestlonof  sereialiBembersof  theprefienl 
Boose,  and  whieli  are  also  submitted  to  tths  AsaemtJIy* 

ne  anBoal  ataitiitlcal  taUethoving  the blith p]aoe» ocenpa-* 

ucu;  a^e,  weight,  &c.,  of  the  several  members  of  the  Assembly, 
atends  back  to  1845,  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  was  supposed 
tket  bf  eoUeotiJa^  the  information  contained  in  each  table,  and 
M^lngittama  toah&wthawwlle  fcyt^ftuMo/atrtae  dnria^ 

[AssMhlyi  No.  m.]         I  [u.p.&10001<.] 
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tbe  period  oyerwhleli  they  extend,  sotne  inteiesting  statistics 

concerning  the  representation  in  the  most  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature  might  be  obtained,  as  well  as  some  data  of  general 
interest  to  the  State  and  to  soienoe.  The  tables  submitted  are 
nambered  1, 2, 3, 4,  5  and  6,  and  are  as  follows : 

No.  1  contains  very  nearly  the  names  of  all  the  representatives 
In  the  Assonbly  of  this  State  fW>m  tho  farmation  of  the  State 
goyemment  to  the  presant  time,  anapged  under  the  head  of  each 
eonnty,  showing  the  year  and  the  number  of  the  session  in  which 

each  person  was  a  member.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only 
complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New- York  in  existence. 

No.  2  shows  the  birth  place,  the  country  from  which  their 
parents  came,  the  occupation  and  the  average  weight  and  age  of 
the  representatives  of  each  county  in  the  State  for  the  past  eight 
years ;  each  county  fi>ruing  a  separate  table. 

No.  3  shows  the  birth  place  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
State  arranged  by  oonnties,  and  under  the  heads  of  the  States,  or 
Ibrdgn  countries  in  which  th^  were  bom.  Among  the  fiicts 
disclosed  by  this  table  is  that  whidi  shows  that  out  of  the  Ifiii 

members  which  have  been  in  the  Assembly  for  the  past  eight 
years,  there  was  only  one  of  them  who  was  born  on  the  coittinent 
of  Europe  and  he  was  a  native  of  Prussia. 

No.  4  shows  the  several  foreign  countries  from  which  the  par- 
ents or  ancestors  of  the  representatives  originally  came,  separating 
the  British  dominions  from  the  rest  of  £uxope«  This  table  ez- 
hifaits  the  ihet  tliait  no  descendant  ol  the  ioutiiem  cousliiee  of 
Evaecfpe  has  been  a  Kq^resentative  In  the  popular  branch  of  tha 
Legislature  during  the  period  over  which  the  table  extends,  while 
England,  the  home  of  the  Normanic  Anglo  Saxon  race^  furnishes 
sixQr  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

No.  5  shows  the  various  occupations  pursued  by  the  represent- 
atives from  each  county  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  agricul- 
tural interest  pterails,  there  being  about  lorty-fbfur  per  c«it.  of 
tiie  wole  nombef  who  have  been  farmers;  law  and  mereaBffle 
pursuits  aie  the  Mrt  highest  and  are  nearly  equal,  the  first  being 
seventeen  and  the  latter  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
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No.  6  shows  the  comparative  and  average  weight  and  age 
tbe  representation  from  each  county.  This  table  is  mainly  valu- 
able as  showing  the  ages  between  which  the  members  have  bees 
aleeted  gmendly  by  the  Tariona  dialrieta  of  the  State,  and  also 
at  eihiblttng  the  we^htof  a  laxge  number  of  eitiaens  aeketed 
hidiaeiiminatelj  withont  reference  to  their  being  either  the  largeit 
Of  the  smallest  individuals. 

The  city  of  New-York  furnishes  not  only  the  average  of  thf 
youngest  members,  but  also  the  extremes  in  age,  the  youngest 
representative  fur  the  eight  years  being  the  present  member  from 
tbe  IMi  district  of  New-Yorlc^Mr.  St.  John,  who  ia  only  twentj- 
ene,  and  the  oldeft  being  Ifr.  Jamei  Jarvia  who  wat  a  member  in 
184&I  and  who  was  seventy  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  member. 
The  extremes  in  weight  are  also  remarkable,  as  ranglog  from 
115  lbs.  to  272  lbs.,  the  lightest  and  smallest  individual  coming 
from  the  city  of  New- York,  and  the  heaviest  from  the  counties 
of  Ulster  and  Montgomery.    It  is  also  shown  that  there  are 
tUrty-one  eoonties  whose  heaviest  mMubers  have  been  over  SOO 
poonds,  while  there  are  bnt  twenty  eoonties  who  have  had  r^ 
resentatives  weighing  less  than  130. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  eaeh'table  ibr  tiie  past  eight  years  has 
not  furnished  the  height,  or  stature,  of  the  individuals,  as  it  would 
have  made  the  results  intended  to  be  arrived  at  much  more  com- 
plete. 

I  xemalni  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

BOBEBT  F.  JOHNaiONE, 

IdkraHm  to  Ms  JhiimUg, 
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I.— LIST 

Of  fhc  Representatives  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  from  1777,  to  1852,  nrranj^ed  under 
the  counties  which  eaeli  represented,  and  in  tho 
Older  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  which 
each^was  elected. 

ALBANY  COUNTY. 

1777 —  1st  Session. 

Jacob  CuyleTi  Peter  Vromaiii 

John  Taylor,  John  Cuyler, 

Robert  Van  Kanselaer,  James  Gordon, 

Walter  Livini,'<ton,  SU-phoii  J.  Sciliujier, 

WiUiAxa  B.  Whitney,  V/illiam  Van  Kanselaer. 

1 778—  — 2a  Session. 

Killiaa  Van  Bensselaer,  Peter  Vroman, 

Bobert  Tan  Rensselaeri  Walter  Livingston} 

Stephen  J.  Schuyler^  John  Taylor, 

Jaoobua  Tdkr,  William  Whitney, 

Leonard  C  aisevoort. 

1779—  3d  Session, 

WiBiani  B.  Whitney,  John  Bay, 

Cornelias  Hnmphrey,      ^      Flores  Bancker, 
Henry  Oothondt,  Phineasi  Whiteside, 

Hugh  MitchclJ,  •         Henry  Qnnr  keaboss, 
James  Gordon,  Isaac  Vionian* 

1780-81.— ^wW<m, 

[The  jonrnal  of  the  Orst  meeting  of  the  session  is*  ne  t  cx- 
tmt;  and  the  names  of  the  Repnssntatives  are  not  to  be  fbond 
either  in  the  State  Library  or  io  the  office  of  tho  Secretary  of 
State.] 
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1781-  82— 5iA  Session. 

Dirck  Swart,  Jacob  Ford, 

Mathew  Adgate^  Philip  Frisbie, 

Isaac  Vrooman,  Samuel  TenBroeck, 

George  Palmer,  John  Lansing,  Jun., 

Isaac  Xbomsofli  Edmund  Welles. 

1782-  83— Session. 

John  Lansing,  Jan.,  Jacob  Ford, 

Birck  Swart,  John  Ja.  Beekman^. 

Samuel  TenBroeck,  John  Younglove, 

Christopher  Yates,  Peter  Van  Ness, 

Mathew  Adgate,  John  H.  Beekman. 

1784— 7f A  Session, 

Peter  Van  Ness,  Abraham  Becker, 

James  Gordon,      *  .  Peter  Schnjler, 

Christopher  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jan., 

Mathew  Adgate,  Jacob  Ford, 

Birck  Swart,  Abraham  Cuj'ler. 

1784-5— 8/A  Session. 

Christopher  Yates,  John  Younglove, 

Dirok  Swart,  Mathew  Yisscher, 

Jacob  Ford,  Israel  Thompson, 
Mathew  Adga.^^,  Walter  Livingston, 

Pettr  W.  Vates,  Abraham  Becker. 

1786—  Sessiim. 

Peter  Vn>mnn,  Leonard  Bronk, 

John  Lansing,  Jun.,  James  Gordon, 
John  Taylor,  John  Livingston, 

Henrf  Glen,  Abraham  J.  Van  Alstyne, 

Jacobus  Sehoonhoyen,  •  Lawrence  Hogcboom. 

1787— lO^A  Session. 

John  Lansing,  Jan.,  •  Leonard  Bronk, 

Peter  Vionian,  John  Livingston, 
William  Powers,  John  Taylor, 

Jcmes  Gordon,  Mathew  Vissoher, 
Henry  Glen,  Thomas  Siekels. 
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1788— im  SMion. 
Jblm  Yotmglove,  James  Gordon, 

Leonard  Ganscvooit,  Diick  Vaa  liigen, 

Hezekiah  Van  Ordcn,  *  Thomas  Sickels, 

John  Be  Pejster  Ten  Eyek. 

1788-9— Smim. 

Jolm  Tounglore,  Jolin  Lansing,  Jun. , 

Oornelins  Van  Dyck,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer, 

John  Thompson,  John  Duncan, 

Honrj  K.  Van  Bensselaer. 

1889-90-:-13/A  Sesfion. 

Stephen  Van  Rensielaar,         Richard  6U1, 

OonMliiis  Van  Veditn,         JmtM  Goidon, 

Ltonauft  Sftondc,  Heniy  X.  Wtm  SeMMkir, 

John  Younglove. 

1791— U^A  Sessim. 
Richard  SiU|  Jacobus  Van  Sohoonhoreni 

Sidney  Beiy,  Jonattian  BiowBi 

Ootnelins  A.  Ten  Shijek,       John  W.  SohemerilMn^ 

Leonaid  Bfonek. 

1701— 15M  SMm. 

BftTid  McCarty,  Fcancis  Nicoll, 

Henry  Ten  Eycjc,  .  Stephen  Lush, 

WiUlam  North,  John  Ten  Broeck, 

Jellls  A.  Fonda. 

lm4— 16IA  Sesiim. 
Stephen  Laek|  Leonaid  Bioik, 

Johannes  Biehi,  John  TMnooki 

Jellle  A.  Fonda,  Goraslius  A.  Ten  SI  jok, 

Francis  iS'icoll. 

17M— 17(&  8e9$um. 

Jellis  A.  Fonda,  Thomas  Hun, 

Stephen  Piatt,  Johannes  Deitz, 

William  North,  Jacob  HoehsUasisr, 

Thedcnie  T.  W.  Omham. 
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Jacob  Hochstr4SSer|  Johannis  Deitz, 

Thomas  Hunj  Andries  Van  Patten, 

Stephen  Platt|  Leonard  Qassevoort}  Ju.> 

William  North. 


ALBAltY  AND  SCH0HAR1£  COS., 

I79^mk  Session. 

William  North,  Francis  Klcoll, 

Johannis  Deitz,  Gerret  Abecl, 

Dirck  Ten  Bxoeck,  Jacob  Hoclistraseex, 

Leonard  Bronk.  % 

17d7— Session, 
.DiMk  !Cen  Broeck,  Kathanlel  Ogdeo, 

John  H.  Wendell)  PhUlp  Conine  jQn.| 

Philip  F,  Schuyler,  James  Bill, 

Jacob  Hochstrasscr,  •  •  Janvs  H(»lcomb, 
.  John  Prince,  James  0.  Duane. 

■ 

179S— Session.  .  . 

• 

Dirck  Ten  Broeck,  Thomas  E.  Barker, 

Nathaniel  Ogden,  Joel  Tliompson, 

PhUip  P.  Schnyler,  Peter  West, 

Andrew  N.  HeemaBce,         Jbhsn  Jest  Deilt| 
John  Prince,  John  H.  Weudoll* ' 

1798-9aH28iici  Sestim. 
Dirck  Ten  Broeck,  Prince  DotT, 

Philip  P.  Schuyler,  Jeremiah  Lansingh, 

Johan  Jost  Deitz,  Joseph  Sliiurtleff, 

Thomaa  £.  Barker,  James  fiUl, 

AiidiwN.  Heermaaoe. 

1800— 23r<i  Session, 
IHrok  Ten  Broeok,  Jacob  Wlnne, 

Prince  Doty,  John  V.  Henry, 

Johan  Jost  Deitz,  Francis  Nicoll, 

Joseph  bhurtleli',  James  Bill, 

Philip  Coninoj  Jiuu 
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1800-01—211:/*  Scsswn. 

Dirck  Ten  Broeck,  Jacob  Ton  £yek| 

Johan  Jo8t  Doitei  Peter  West,  ' 

laeob  Winne,  Prince  Bofy, 

Joseph  Shurtlcff,  Joliu  V.  Ucnry. 

Dirck  Ten  Broeck,  .  Peter  "West, 

John  V.  Henry,  Princo  Doty, 

Joseph  Shurtieff,  Peter  S.  Sehnyler, 

John  Joet  Deitz,    '  Jacob  Ten  Eyck. 

Stephen  Lnsh,  Jacob  Ten  K}  ck, 

Johan  Jost  l^eUZ|  Tetcr  S.  Schuyler, 

iohn  Frisbyy  Maus  Sdicnucrhotn. 

1804— &amn, 

m  « 

James  £•  Mott|  .  Johan  Jost  OeitZi 

Hans  Sehermerhonii  Ifosc^  Smith, 

Peter  S.  ScLuyler,  Johu  Beckman,  Juu 

1805— -SSi/i  Session, 

Stephen  Lush,  Adam  Deitz^  Jon.y 

Josq>h  Shnrtleffy  Nicholas  y.  Myndenci 

Moses  Smithi  Bairid  Sorbons. 

180C— 2m  iiusjm. 

Stephen  Loshi  Adam  DeitZ|  Jan.| 

Ahnhtm  Van  Veehten^  Asa  Colyard, 

Joseph  Shurtleffi  David  Bur  bans. 


ALBANY  COUNTY. 


1807— Smian. 

■   •  * 

Joseph  Shnrtleff,  .     David  Bognrdils,  , 

Johan  Jost  DeitZ|  Jacob  Veeder^ 

AiaColtatdi  DanielHale. 


.1. 
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Abraham  Van  Yechten,  Jolian  Jost  DeitZ} 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer)         Jacob  Veederi 
Jonathan  Jenkins,  John  Brown* 

1808-9— 3!^4i  Session. 

Abraham  Van  Veehten,    .      John  H.  Burhans, 

Stephen  Van  Keusselaer,  Jonathan  Jenkins, 

John  Brown,  Johan  Jost  Deitz. 

lS\0—3Zd  Stsston. 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Colvin, 

Abraham  Van  Yechten,  Abel  French. 

1811—  34tA  Stssim. 

Johan  Jost  Deilz,  Abraham  Van  Vechtei^ 

Asa  ColTarU,  David  Belong. 

1812 —  Session. 

Abraham  Van  Veehten,  Asa  Colvard, 

Jesse  Tyler,  John  G.  Van  Zandt. 

1812-ia— 36<A  Session. 

Abraham  Van  Veehten,  Elishama  Janes, 

David  Bogai'dus,  John  Gibbons. 

1814— Session, 

Hannanns  Bleecker,  Moses  Smith, 

John  L.  Winne,  Johan  Jost  Deltas. 

1814-15— 38<A  Session. 

Harnianus  Bleecker,  Sylvester  Ford, 

John  D.  Winne.  Jesse  Tyler. 

1816— 39M  Session. 

John  J.  Ostrander,  John  Schoolcraft, 

Iflohael  FreUgh,  Jesse  Smith. 

1816-17— 40M  Session. 

Knfhs  Watson,  Gideon  Tabor, 

John  J.  Ostrander,  John  H.  Burhans. 
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1818 — iUt  Susiw. 
William  A.  Dtter,  James  Sackett, 

Gideon  Tabor,  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer. 

181d— 42i2  Suiim. 
William  A.  Dner,  Cornelius  H.  Waldroo, 

William  D.  Houghtailiug,        John  Van  Ness  Yates. 

1820^dd  ^etnofi. 

am  es  McKown,  Asa  Ci>lvai(I, 

Peter  S.  Schuyler,  Stephen  Willes  / 

1820-21— 44r/*  Session. 
James  McKown,  Moses  Smilh^ 

Stephen  Willes,  Qeirit  Hogan. 

1822^54A  Seum. 
lames  MeKom,  y<4^t  Oothowit, 

William  McKown,  John  P.  Shear. 

1829— 46M  Seism. 
Jesse  Bnel,  Abrahom  Brooks, 

Abraham  liosecrautz. 

1824 — nth  Sesftion. 

Jesse  Wood,  •       Archibald  Stephens, 

John  Stilwell. 

1825 — 48/A  Session. 
Samuel  S.  Lush,  Stephen  .Willes, 

George  Batterman. 

182< — i9ih  Smion, 
Samoel  S.  Lush,  Malaehi  MHiipple. 

'  Andiew  Ten  Ejek. 

(18B7— iSMcn/ 

Isaac  Hamilton,  John  Haswell, 

Henry  Stone. 

1828—61^  Sesntri. 
William  N.  SUl,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

David  J.  J>.  Yerplanek. 


I 


Cbftndler  Starr,  Jamet  D.  Oaidim. 

Moses  Stauton. 

16d0— Scss^io7i. 

Peter  Gajisevoca  t,  Samuel  S.  Luflhi 

£ra$tiis  WilliamB. 

1831— Session. 
Peter  Gai)6eToort|  Wheeler  Watson, 

Peter  W.  Winne. 

I88S^6M  Sessum, 
William  Seymonr,  Philip  LfnMbaclmr. 

Abijali  C.  Dibbrow. 

1833—  Session. 
Edward  Livingbtoa,     v  Israel  bhear, 

Jacob  Settle. 

1834—  57M  Sissiop.. 
*  fiarent  P.  Staais,  A  nron  Liyin^toiii 

Prentlee  Williams  Juh. 

18d5'-58/A  Sessiim, 
Edward  LiviDgston,  •   Henry  G.  Wheaton, 

Tobias  T.  K.  \Vaiaron. 

1836-»59^^  Session. 

WiUiam  Sejxnour,  John  C.  Scbujlcr 

Daniel  Doiman. 

18ST— 60lA  Sessum, 

Edward  Li?icg3ton>  Bioliard  lummeji  ' 

^  j>,^^  Abraham  Ver  rianck. 

*1«S8— Clii  Session. 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Paul  SetUei 

Ednnuui  Hayaiford. 

18M^24  Session. 

JoImllBFii,  Jamei  S.  Iiowe, 

lotaWatm. 
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1940—634  Smicn. 

.    Hezuj  Q.  Wiieaton,  Frederick  Baisleri  Juu* 

Peter  Flagler. 

1841~C4/A  Session. 
Henij  6.  Wheaton,  Francis  Lansing, 

Aaron  Hongl^ailing. 

mn-^am  Session. 
Joihs  A.  Dix,  Comellns  O.  Palmeri 

Jonas  Shear. 

184d-^M  Seisim. 

Willis  Hall,  Aaron  Vau  Scliaack, 

John  I.  Slingerland. 

1844—  Scsskn. 
Samuel  Stevens,  Simon  Veeder, 

Levi  Shaw. 

1845—  68£A  Sessim, 

Iim  Haxtia,  Clarkson  F.  Croebj, 

Leonard  Litchfield. 

1846—  69<&  Session, 

Ira  Harris,  Bobert  B.  Watson, 

Thomas  L  Sha&r. 

1847— 7C;/i  Sasion. 
Valentine  Tread  well,        ^     John  J.  Gallup, 
Eobert  D.  Watson,  John  Fuller. 

1848— 71s/  Session. 
1.  £dward  S.  Willet,  3.  Bobert  H.  Pmyn, 

S.  IMtaddk  Uathias,  4.  Heniy  A.  firlgham. 

1849T-72d  SeaUm, 
1.  Hham  Barber,  3.  Bobert  H.  Pmjn, 

f.  David  Van  Anken,  4.  Joel  A.  Wing. 

1856— 73«l  iessim, 
1.  Cornelius  Vanderzee,  3.  Robert  H.  Pruyn, 

1  JealB. Noit,  4.  William S.Shepard 
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1851— StstioM. 


1.  Bdtmt  Bibooek, 

2.  Addin  1.  Sliultes^ 


3.  HaarihoK  Banii^ 

4.  Eli  Peny. 


1.  Hugh  Swift, 

2.  Georgo  M.  Sayles, 


3.  Teunii  Van  Yecliteii,  Jr. 

4.  Bobeit  Haxptr. 


•J 


ALLEQAliY  COUNTY. 
•    1823-4a^A  SmuuL 


Xamas  M  eOall. 

1824~-47/A  Session. 
LaMTos  8.  Rstlibiui. 


1825—  48^A  Sesmn. 
Lazaros  S.  Kathbun. 

1826—  49^^  Sesswn, 

George  Williams.  ' 

1827—  Sutimu 

Asa  Lee  Davison. 

1828—  51»#  SretWon. 
A2el  Fitch. 

Session, 
Azel  Fitch. 

1830— 53J  Session. 

m 

Daniel  A^lej. 


1831— 54M  Session. 
Daniel  A«hlej. 

.1832— Session, 
John  B.  Collins. 

1833— 56M  Sessim* 

lote  J».  CoUiiis. 
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1884— 57M  Sarion. 

Lewis  Wood. 

1885~58^A  Session. 
Aliria  Bun.- 

1836-  -59M  Session. 
Calyia  T.  GhamberialB. 

1837—  60^  teuton. 
Wftai  T.  Cbttnberlain,  Azd  JPiiab. 

1838^11^  iVe^MMi. 
8eCfa  H.  Pxalti  Sanrael  Boisill. 

1839—  62ii  Session. 
William  Welsh,  Seth  H.  Pratt. 

1840—  63<I  Session. 
William  Welsh,  Lorenzo  D&aa. 

1841—  64/A  Session. 
Loienzo  Dana,  Horace  Hunt. 

1812— 65tA  Session. 
Locenzo  Dana,  Honuse  Hunt. 

1843— 66M  Sessi(m. 
Samuel  Bussell,  Kol|^t  Flint 

1841— G7//i  Session. 

Hotatio  B.  Biddle,   *  Ifathaaiel  Coe. 

1845—68^  iSfeinaA. 
Xohn  G.  Collins,  Kathaniel  foe. 

1840— aiWA  £M0»; 

John  6.  Collins,  Nathaniel  Coe. 

1847— 70^  Session,  f 

* 

Gtorer  X<cmBS,  flanmel  RnsielL 

1848—  71f^  Session* 

I.  John  Wheeler,  %.  WiUiaffi  Cobb. 


m^^nd  Second. 

•  » 

1.  OivOld  Boudm&n,  Emiiis  H.  WiUud. 

i.  Anthony  T.  Wood,  A,  Joseph  Corey. 

1851^1^  Seuim. 

1 .  Emery  £.  Norton,  2.  Anson  Congdon. 

1852—75^/*  Session. 
1.  John  WhMlcri  John  &.  Hartohom. 

BROOME  COUNTY. 

I80S-D— 32(i  Session. 
Eleazar  Dana. 

IBIQ— 33d  Session, 
James  Pampelly. 

1811—34/^1  Session. 
?  • 

181d— 35/&  iS'efWoii. 
Ohanccj  Hyde. 

181€-13--S6M  Session. 
Cliancey  Hjde. 

1814— 37//i  Scsyioii.  * 

John  H.  Avery. 

.    1811-15—38//*  5'ew«o». 
Asa  Leonard. 

1816— 39M  iSe^^ton. 

Iftton  Whiting. 

1816-17— 40M  Seision. 
'  Mhoa  Whitney. 

16ia-41i^  Stnkti. 
Jcia  W.  Harper. 
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1819—  42d  Senion. 

Chester  Patterson. 

1820—  43i2  Besiicn. 
Chester  Patterson. 

1820-21 — iUh  Session, 
Chester  Patterson. 

1822 —  ibth  Session. 
Chauncy  TTyde. 

1823—  46^A  Session. 

Jonathan  Lewis. 

1824—  47/^  Session, 
Thomas  G.  Waterman. 

1825 —  iSth  Session. 
BfyanI  Stoddard. 

1326 — iOih  Session. 
Peter  Robinson. 

f827— 50<A  Session.  ' 

Peter  Robinson. 

1828 —  51 9^  Session. 
Peter  Robinson. 

1829—  52fi  ^^'on. 
Peter  Robinson. 

« 

1880 — 53(1  Session. 
Peter  Robinson. 

1831— 54^A  Session. 

Peter  Robinson. 


1832— Sesiion, 

Vineent  Wlutney. 


• 

1833—  66M  Sesmn. 

Chaimcej^  J.  Fox* 

1834—  57M  Sessum, 
DftFid  C.  Case. 

1835—  58^A  Sessim. 
Neri  Blatchly. 

183a— 5m  Stman. 
Jodson  Allen. 

1837—  60M  StuUn. 

JucboxL  AUeA. 

1838—  CI Session, 

James  Stoddard. 

1839—  62d  Suiim. 
John  Btonghfton. 

1840—  63d  Sesnen. 
Cornelius  MeiMrean. 

.  1841^4^)^  ^Sfeiffiofi. 

Gideon  AI.  Hotchkisa. 

1842—  66M  Sestion. 

Kobert  Harpur. 

1843—  «6M  Session. 
Gilbert  Dickinson. 

1844—  «7M  Sessim. 

John  J],  iiogers. 

1846—6814  S'etnbfi. 

CjTus  Johnson. 

1846--69M  Session. 
SalpLronius  11.  French. 

18-17—70^^  Session. 
OliTer  C.  Crocker. 
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]S4l^nst  Semm. 

Jeremiah  Hall. 

m^-^W  Setmm. 
John  0.  Wkittaker. 

1850— 73d  S(ssi(m. 
£dvard  Y.  Parlp 

Bo^BT  W.  Hijids. 
WfUiam  L.  Ford. 

CATTABAU6US  qOUNTT. 

SleplieD  Ciosbx. 

law— 47M  Sesswn. 
Fliindbas  Speoeer. 

18S^8<A  Seuim.  • 
Daoltl  Hodges. 

lasa-^M  Siswm. 

James  McGlashan. 

John  A.  Bryan. 

lames  McGlashan. 

1829—  52<i  Sessim, 
FlaWl  Partridge. 

1830—  53d  Sestim. 
Stephen  Crosbj. 
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Russell  Hubbard. 

1832— Session.  . 
George  A.  8.  Cxookar* 

1«33— 66//i  Session. 

Chaime^  J.  Fox.  * 

1884^714  Seui4m. 
Chaoneey  J.  ]fta» 

5SM  ^TeMMii. 
Alberi  O.  BoAa 

1886— iS^Mt^ 

David  Day. 

1837— GO//i  iS'cmon. 
FMueas  Speneer,  XiHy  Gilbert 

Tlniotfaj  H.  Porter  I  Neton  Gmn. 

George  A.  S.  CrookeXj  UoUis  Scott. 

1840-  -<)3d  iS'c^^ioTj. 

George  A.  S.  Crooknr,  TimoUiy  H.  Porter* 

1841—  04^A  jSTe^^on. 
AIonaoHawIey,  ChetterHowe.  . 

1843—  65(ft  ^eftMii. 
Stmuel  Burows,  Lewis  T,.  Thorp. 

1848 — QQth  Session, 
'    Elijah  A.  Uice,  Alonzu  Hawley. 

1844—  6714  ^S^mW 
JameeBorti  llarons  H.  Jolinm. 
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1845 — (iSih  Session. 
Seih  Field,  Roddick  White. 

.    1846-T6d/A  Setsian. 
GidMn  Sear],  Elijah  A.  Riee. 

Bufus  Cfowlejr,  Joseph  11.  Weedenl 

1848—711^  Stsiion. 
1.  James  G.  JohxisoD,  Marcus  H.  Johnson. 

mn^lU  Seuim. 
1.  Seth  R.  Crittenden,  Horace  C.  Young. 

1850-  -73d  Semen. 

1.  Frederick  S.  Martin,  2.  Horace  C.  Young. 

1851—  7^  ^Session. 

1.  AlonsBo  A.  Gregory,  2.  William  J.  Kelson. 

18d2--75^A  Seuim. 
1.  Stof^eo  8.  Cole,  2.  AJexander  Sheldon. 

* 

CAYUGA  COUJITY. 

1800--2S<{  Settion. 

Silas  Halsej. 

1800-1801*  24M  Siuim. 

Slliib  llivht^y, 

1802^85M  teuton. 
Salmon  Buel. 

8Bm  Haltey,  Thomas  Hewitt, 

Salmon  Buel. 

1804— 27<A  StuUm. 
SOm  Haleey,  Thomas  Hewitt, 

Amos  Rathbun. 
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1804  8$i9%on. 
Amo«  Batiibun,  John  6iov«r»  jun. 

1806—29^/4  Smion. 
John  Grover,  Jun.  Amos  Bathbon. 

1807—  30<A  Sesifon, 

Amos  Rathbun,  Johu  Grover,juD. 

1808—311/  Sesrion. 
Bichard  Townloj,  Elijah  Price. 

1808-  0— Session. 

Henry  Blacmiy  Ebenezer  Hewitt, 

Charles  Kellogg. 

1810—  33d  Session. 

« 

Charles  Kellogg,  Stephen  Close, 

Henry  Bloom. 

1811—  34M  Session. 

Stephen  Close,  Ebenezer  Hewitt, 

fiUsha  Durkee. 

1812—  d5^A  Session. 

Thomas  Ludlow,  Stephen  Close, 

Humphrey  Howland.  • 

1812-13— 30</*  6'«mn. 

Thorns  Lndbw,  William  Satterlee, 

William  C.  Bennet. 

1814^7M  Sesdon. 

Silas  Bowker,  William  C.  Beuuet^ 

William  Satterlee. 

1814-15— 38M  Session. 

Silas  Bowker,  John  H.  Beach, . 

Barnabas  Smith. 
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1816— 39//i  Session. 
John  H.  Beach,  John  McFadden, 

JBarnabas  Smith,  John  Brown,  jun. 

1810-17— Session, 

John  H.  Beach,  John  Brown,  jun., 

Rowland  Baj,  John  McFadden. 

ft 

1818-41#^  Sessim. 

William  Clark,  2d.,  Thatcher  I.  Ferris, 

•  Isaac  Smith. 

181d^2fi  SesHan. 

ElQah  Bevoe,  Henry  Pdhennfi 

William  Allen. 

•  '  1820— 43d  Session. 

JohnHaring,  .  William  Allen, 

Samuel  Dill. 

1880-21-44M  Session, 

Henry  Polhemus,  Charles  Kellogg, 

John  Haring.  • . 

1822>-45^A  Session. 

Charles  Kellogg,  £.  C.  Marsh, 

Samuel  Dill. 

1823— 46//i  Session. 

£lyah  Drake,  Josiah  fievier, 

John  Jakwaj,  John  O'Hara. 

•  1824— 47M  Session.  • 
Silas  Bowker,      *  •     Augustus  F.  Ferris, 

Josiah  Bevier,  Asahel  Fijtoh. 

1825— 48M  Session, 

Roswell  Enos,  Elijah  Devoe, 

John  W.  Hurlburt,  Ephraim  C.  Marsh. 
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1826-  49/^  Session. 

Xleaser  Bwnahan,  Campbell  Waldo, 

Thatcher  I.  Ferris,  Aaron  Dennis. 

1827-  -50M  Session. 

Gardner  Korfrigjht,  *        James.  Keiiyoii, 

Peter  Yawger,  Andivws  Trestuu. 

1828-  51*/  Scysioii. 

Gardner  Kortright,  Fhilo  Sperry, 

Henry  R.  firinckerhoof,  William  U.  Noble. 

18'29— 52d  .Session. 

HeDiy  P.  Brinkerhoff,  Ephraim  Hammond, 

William  H.  Noble,  Wing  Taber. 

18d0— 53<i  Session. 

WiUiam  H.  Noble,  Richard  1>.  Smith, 

Ephraim  Hammond,  Solomon  l^ve. 

1831— 54/A  .Sfsi'iou. 

Peter  Yawger,  Geoxge  8.  Tilibrd, 

Solomon  Lovoi  Elias  Manoheater. 

183^55^  Session. 

George  H.  Brinkerhoof,  John  fieardi^Iey, 

John  W.  Sawyer,  George  S.  Tilford. 

1833— 56(A  Session. 

John  Bex'iidslcj,  Jchn  W.  Sawyer, 

George  H.  Brinkerhoi'f,  Simon  Lathrop. 

ComelivB  Cuykendall,  Noyes  Palmer, 

AndKewGroom,  Dennin  Arnold. 

1835— Sissio/i. 

Cnnelins  Caykendall,  Noyea  Palmer, 

Aadiow  Groom,  Andrews  Preston. 

183^5i»M  Session. 
diarlet  £.  Shepard,  Richard  L.  Smith, 

Denni:>  Arnold,  •       William  Wilber. 
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1887 — Sttsim. 

CharlM  £.  Shepard,  CutHm  C,  Gady, 

William  Wilbur. 

18$8— $1««  Scsnm, 

Iftftac  S.  MiUt*r,  Nathnu  0.  Morgaii| 

Henry  H.  FiJlej. 

4 

Rattaa  6.  Morgan.  Henrjr  R.  Filie/, 

Juhu  Mcljitosh. 

Jolm  W.  McFaddeOi  Artemas  Cadj, 

Andrews  Preston. 

Dariiis  Adauks,  iohu  W.  McFadden, 

18J2— OW/*  lV^^mw. 

AlTam  Ta])per,  Juhu  L.  Cujler, 

Vi&€4*nt  Kenyon. 

Vmceat  Kenyon,  l>;irius  Moiuoe, 

Alfred  Lyon. 

Ashrl  Averyi  Itobert  Hume; 

Benjaiuia  F!  HaK. 

1845«-68M' 5«mtt. 

William  Titnsi  David  Goald| 

Leonard  Searing. 

S^urntl  Bell,  .   WUliam  J.  Connrell, 

John  T.  HathbvuL 
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1847— 7014  ^etnon. 

John  T.  Rathbim,  .  William  J.  Cornwell, 

Samuel  Bell* 

184S— 71#4  Session. 

1.  Ebeoezer  ClurtiSi.  2.  John  f.  Bdnktrhoff,: 

3.  Heetor  G,  Tuthill. 


1849— 72il  Sessimi. 

1.  James  D,  Button,  2.  John  I.  Brluckerhoffi 

3.  Hector  C.  Tuthill. 

« 

ld50->73d  Session. 

1.  Hiram  Koon,  2.  John  RlchaKdspii) 

3.  Asahel  Avery. 

IBbl^im  Seirim. 

1.  Levi  Colvin^  2.  Geoi^ge  Underwood, 

3.  Delos  Bradley. 

1852— Session 

!•  WlUiam  Hayden,  2.  George  Underwood, 

3.  Ddos  Bradley. 


CHAUTAUQUi:  COUXTY. 
18t3— 46M  Stttwn. 
James  Mullett,  Jr. 

1824— n^/t  Session, 

I  lames  Mttllett,  Jr.  : 

1826-  -48<4i$ffinefi. : 
Nalhaa  llixer. 

18M— iO^A  Sfemofi. 
£lial  T.  Foote. 

1827—  50M  Session. 

SUal  T.  FiOOl»i  Samuel  A«  Brown. 
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1926^1s(  Session, 
Nathan  Mixer,  Nathaniel  Fenton. 

1829— 52(i  Session. 
Abner  Hazeltjne,  Nathan  Mixer. 

Abner  Hazeltine,  Squire  White. 

18S1— 54M  Session. 

John  Birdsall,  Squire  White. 

1832—  55/4  Session. 
Squire  White,  Theron  Bly. 

1833—  56/A  Stsswn. 

AlTin  Plumb,  Nathaniel  Gray. 

1834—  57M  Session. 
Thomas  A.  Osborne,  '   James  Hall. 

183!^58/A  Session. 

Orrin  McCluer,  John  Woodward,  Jr. 

1836—  >59<4  Session. 

Kichard  P.  Marvin,  Thomas  JB.  Campbell. 

1837—  60^A  Session, 

AlYin  Plomb,  WUliam  Willeoz, 

Cal?in  Biunsey. 

1838—  61«e  Session. 

Abner  Lewis,  Thomas  J.  Allen, 

George  A.  French. 

1839—  62d  Session. 

Abner  Lewis,  llmpthj  Jndsott^  * 

Waterman  £llsworth. 

184(»— e8<2  Session. 

George  A.  French,  William  Bice^ 

Odin  Benedict. 
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•  1841— 6i/-i  Se..fion, 

George  A.  FxeDoh,  Penjemin  DongliMi 

*  Robertson  Wbitetlde. 

1842—  «5M  Sistum, 

Emory  i\  Warren,  lioAiiter  P.  Jolinaon, 

Austin  Pierce. 

1843—  66M  Session. 

Bmoiy  F.  Warns,  AdoJphus  f.  ItetiMB^ 

OdtB  Benedict. 

1844—  8TM  Sniim, 

MarciiU)  SimOB8|  Klijah  Waters, 

Forbes  Johnson. 

1845—  Svsston. 

Semuel  A.  Brown,  Henry  0.  Frifbee, 

Jereaiiah  M^inn. 

1846—  68M  Sesxim, 

KJialui  Ward,  Valorus  Lalce, 

Madison  Burneli. 

1847—  70//»  Session, 

If adison  Burnell,  Charles  J .  Ortoo. . . . 

1848— 71W  iSeiMM. 

1.  Juhu  n.  Praj,  2.  David  H.  Tread waf. 

184^72i2  Sesfitm. 
1.  Silas  lerrjr,  2.  KzeiiiHi  B.  Gumsigr. 

1850—  7 3<i  Session. 

1.  John  F.  Hall,  2.  fiamnel  Bama. 

1851—  74/A»^«ton. 

1.  Aostin  Smith,  S.  Daniel  W.  Bonglass. 

L  Austin  SmiUi,  2.  Jereoaiali  Ellsworth. 
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CHEMUKG  COUNTY. 
1837-~60M  Session. 
Jacob  Westlake. 

1858 — Session. 

Hiram-  White. 

1830— 62il  Se8$ion. 
Jonathan  F.  Conch.  . 

Guy  Huletl. 

1841—  64M  Sessi4m. 

Jefferson  B.  Clarke.  ' 

1842—  05M  Session. 
Samuel  G.  llatlmwa/,  Jr. 

Samuel  G.  Uathawaji  Jr. 

Sylvester  Haxen. 

1845—  68^^  Session. 
Peter  McKey. 

1846—  f>9M  Session. 

Abral.um  i'lijiinier. 

1847— 70/ A  Sesnon. 
WUliam  Maxwell. 

iai8— Session. 
George  W.  Buek. 

l»4^72(i  Sessum. 
Alran  Nash. 

,  1850— 73<{  Sessim. 

Phllo  Jonas. 
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ISbl—Uth  Session. 
Samuel  Minier. 

1852— 75M  Session. 

James  B.  Van  Etten. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

1.708-»iM-22(i  Session. 

Obadiah  GermaD.  Nathaniel  King. 

1800—23(1  Session. 
Nathaniel  King,  Peter  B.  Garnsey. 

lSOO-1— 24^A  Session. 
JooAthaii  Forman,  James  Glover. 

1802— 25M  Session. 
)osbua  MerFereau  jon.,  Nathaniel  King. 

ISOa— 26/;i  Session. 

Jam«8  OreeS)  Stephen  Hoxie, 

Joel  Thompaon,  Uri  Tracy, 

1804—27^4  Session. 

James  Moore,  Obadiah  German, 

Stephen  Hoxie,  Joel  Thompson. 

1804-5—28^4  Session. 

Lnther  Waterman,  Obadiah  German, 

Samuel  Payne,  Peter  Betts. 

180e— 29M  Sesii4m, 

SyWanns  Smally,  Benjamin  Jones, 

Samuel  Payne,  Jonathan  Morgan. 

1807- 8  J^A  Susion. 
Obadiah  German,  Joseph  Simonds, 
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« 

1808—311/  Susim. 

« 

OlMMlkh  German,  Peter  Betta. 

1808-9— 33fl  Semon. 

Obadiah  Geimao,  Sainu<;l  Campbell. 

1810—  33ci  Hession. 

Natikaniel  Locke,  John  Nojes, 

Dbenezer  Wakelj. 

1811—  34/A  Session. 

Peter  Beits,  Joseph  Simonds, 

Thompson  Mead. 

I  1812— Session. 

Stmoel  Campbell,  Denniaon  Kaadall, 

Silas  Holmes. 

I         181^13— 36/A  Session, 

Ebenezer  Wakeley ,  Thornton  Wasson, 

Nathaniel  Mtdbury. 

1814— 37M  Session. 

Euoall  Banalbrd,        *         James  Uoughtailing, 

John  Nojres. 

1814-15— 38M  Session. 

Robert  Monell,  John  Gathrie, 

Thompson  Mead. 

181^*ptt/A  Session. 

Thomas  Brown,  '    William  Munio, 

Riiasel  Waters. 

1816-17— 40M  Session. 
James  Hooghtaling,  Ebenezer  Wakely, 

Samuel  A.  8mith. 

1818—415/  Session. 

Perez  Randall,  Simm  G.  Throop, 

Tilley  Lynde. 


3G 

ISld— 42c2  Session. 


Obadiab  Germuiii  Ebenezer  Wakeleyi 

Thomas  Humpfarvj. 

IS2% — iU  Session.  ^ 

Thomas  Huiuphrey,  ^amtiel  A.  Smithi 

Samuel  Campbell. 

Edmund     Per  Lee,  William  M480ii| 

John  Tracy, 


John  Tracy, 


^Uas  Hohnes, 


John  Latham, 


1822— .Setsion, 

£dmujid  6.  Pot  Lee, 
WUUam  Mason. 

182a— 46^^  Session. 

•     Stephen  Stilwell, 
Austin  Hyde. 

Daniel  Rooft| 

Johh  1'.  ilubbiird. 

\H2i — i^fhSessMn. 


*  t 


Rnssel  Case,  Robert  Mouell, 

<'har]e:i  Med  bury. 

18*26—49^4  Session, 

Jo)m  Tracy,  *  "  "*li<)bert  Monoli, 

John  0.  CJark. 

1827—50//*  SesjitiJi, 

Jamci  lUrdsall,  A  u;iii^itui>  C.  Welch, 

Josept  Juliand. 

1828— Session. 

Robert  Monell,  TUIyLyadei 

Henry  Mitchell. 
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Ajnos  A.  Fr^iklin,  Rassel  Cue, 

Abel  Chandler. 

Charles  Squires,  '^olm  Lath&Di> 

JarvisK.  Pike. 

laSl— 54/&  Sessum,  * 

In  Wilooi,  Jarvis  K.  Pikr, 

Joseph  Juliand. 

1832— Sessum. 

Edmud  6.  Per  Lee,  Noah  £lj,  • 

Joseph  Julland. 

AasttD  Hyde,  William  M.  Pattanoiir 

Abel  Chandler. 

1834—  57M  ^Sremofi, 

Milo  Hunt,  WeUs  Wait, 

Joeeph  P.  Chmuberlin. 

1835—  -58iA  Scssiwi. 

Hendriek  Crain,  Woodward  Warren, 

Heniy  Crary. 

183«— Sissnm. 

WilUam  Knowlton,  Squire  Smith, 

Nicholas  B.  Mead. 

1837— «UM  Ststum. 

Squire  Smith,  J  oh  a  F.  Hill, 

Isaac  Stokes. 

183S— 61«f  Sessim. 

Bemas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Justus  Parce, 

Henry  Balcom. 

1839— 62d  Sestion, 

DeowR  Hahbard,Jr.,  Samuel  Drew, 

Joftiuh  G.  Olney. 
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1840—  6dd  Session, 

DeuM  Hubbard  Jr.,  Samtie!  Plumb,  *' 

Willliam  Chiirch. 

1841—  «4^A  Swim, 

I 

CalFin  Cole,         .  £ber  Dimmiok, 

Benson  H.  Wbeeler. 

1842—  Swim. 

Richard  W.  Juliand,  Adam  Storing^ 

Clark  Burnham. 

l^^^mh  Session. 

Samuel  Medbuiy,  Edward  Cornell, 

Banfbrth  Walei. 

1844—  67M  Seaim. 

Daniel  Kojee,  Rennelaer  W.  Clark, 

£rastiis  Dickiiisoii. 

1845—  ^M  Susim,  >  '  * 

Solomon  S.  Hall,  Joel  Biirdick, 

Ckarlea  B.  MUler. 

1846—  69M  ^emoa. 

Solomon  Ensign,  jr.,  Hiram  £.  Storrs, 

William  G.  Sands. 

IBVt^mh  Sesiim. 
Kansom  Balcom,  David  Mc  Whorter. 

1848— 71«^  Se:>sion. 

1.  Levi  H.  Case,  2.  Ezra  P.  Church.  ' 

1.  James  Ciar)C|  2.  iiouzo  «)o)ii|8(U). .  . 

1850— 73d  Session. 
1.  Isaac  L.  F.  Cushman,         S.  Bufus  Chandler. 

IBftl— 74/A  Sessim. 
1.  Levi  Harris,  9.  Laman  Ingers;>ll. 
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1.  Thompson  White,  2.  Joseph  P.  Chmmberlin. 

CUNTON  COUNTY. 

Yi^l-^mh  Session. 
Charles  Piatt. 

1798— Session. 
Daniel  Koss. 

1798-99— 22d  ^^e^him. 
Asa  Adgate. 

1800— 23<^Se«fi0fi. 

.William  Gilliland. 

1890-1801— 24M  Session, 

1802—  25//*  Session. 

WilHam  Ballejr. 

1803—  26/A  Session. 
Peter  Sailley. 

.  1804— 27M  Session. 
Benjamin  Mooers. 

1804-1805— 28/'4  Session/ 
Benjamin  Mooers. 

1806—  29/A  Session, 

William  Bailey. 

1807—  Session. 
Nathaniel  Z.  Piatt. 

1808—  3U^  Smion. 
Elisha  Am(4<li 
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KiDDer  Newcomb. 

1810-  -^  ^emm. 
Gates  iloit. 

1811-  ^4M  Stitiw. 

■ 

Gates  Holt. 

*   Gates  Hoit. 

1812-13— aCf/^  .Simon. 
Allen  B.  Moore. 
1814—37//*  Session. 

Allev  R.  Moore. 

1814-15— a^M  Sessim. 
Robert  PlaU. 
1816— t>t9siim. 
Benjamin  Mooers. 

1816-1 7--40^4  Stsmii. 
Benjamin  Mooett.  , 

1818—  4Ii^5<iffMii. 

Gates  Hoit. 

1819—  4M  StMtim. 

1880— 43i<  Ststim, 
Piatt  Newcomb. 

1820-21—11^/1  Scs^^fm, 

Piatt  Newoomb. 

1825i— 45M  Stssim. 
AMiak  North. 

Aiailtli  C.  iligg. 


t 
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1824—  Sesttm. 
Azariah  C.  Fla^. 

1825—  48M  Sessim. 
Josiah  Fi^. 

.1826— Session, 
Josiah  Fisk. 

1827—  5c6«(w. 
JBela  EdgartOD. 

1828—  51 5^  Session, 
Bela  Edgarton.' 

1829—  52(2  Sr^mVm. 
£ela  Edgartoa. 

1830—  53ii  5^«ftm. 

HemaA  Cadjr. 

1831—  54/4  iS'efMon. 
John  Walker. 

1832—  55/A  Seuim. 
John  Walker. 

1833—  56I&  Session. 

Miles  Stevenson. 

1834— 57M  Sesswn. 

Miles  Stevenson, 

.  1835— 58//i 
Lemuel  Stetson. 

• 

1836—  iSew-ion. 
Lemuel  Stetson. 

1837—  COM  Session, 
Cornelius  Halsey. 

1838—  Session. 
Cornelius ,  Halsey. 
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1839— Smum. 
Abyab  North. 

1840^34  Se$ti4m. 

*Abijah  North. 

1841  UthStuum. 

George  M.  Beckwith. 

1842—  65M  Session. 
Lemuel  Stet^n. 

1843—  66M  Session. 
JuUus  C.  Hubbell. 

Ib44 — (ilth  Session. 

.Julius  C.  Hubbdl. 

184^68^A  Stssim. 
Noy«8  P.  Gregory. 

1846—  69M  Sessim. 
Noyes  P.  61^017. 

1847—  70M  Susim. 

Rui'us  Heaton. 

1848— 71#<  Sestim. 

Rufufl  Heaton. 

1849— 72(1  Session. 
Albert  G.  Carrer. 

1850—  73(/  Session. 
Gorton  T.  Thomas. 

1851~74iA  Session, 
Heniy  G.  Hewitt. 

1852— Session. 
Jacob  H.  Holt. 
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'  CJOLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

ft 

1788— IIM  Siiium. 

  • 

William  Powers,  Peter  Silvester. 

John  Livingston. 

1788-  9— Session. 

John  Bay,  Matthew  Adgate,  ^ 

John  Kortz. 

« 

1789-  90— 13M  Senitm. 

John  Livingston,  Ezekiel  Gilbert, 

Jemet  Savage. 

.1791— 14<A  Smim. 

Stephen  Hogeboom,  James  Savage, 

Mattliew  Adgate. 

% 

1792— Session. 

m 

LawMnee.HogebooiD,  Jacob  Ford, 

BeqJamlB  BMwdl,  Heniy  LIvingitoBi 

laflMS  Savage,  Jared  Coffin. 

179S-9S— 16M  Sesnm. 

Jkaaiunm  BMulif  Samuel  Tenbrook, 

Stephen  HogibooiD,  -  Jaied  Coflki, 

Matthew  Adgate,  Philip  Fffibee. 

1794— 17M  Smitm. 

Matthew  Scott,  James  Brebner, 

Matthew  Adgate,    .  Ambrose  Speneer, 

John  Baj, '  Diiek  Oardinier. 

John  Ray,  •  Elisha  Jenkins, 

Matthew  Adgate,  James  Brebner, 

Phillip  L.  Hoffman,  Matthew  Scott 
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1796—  IWA  iSmum. 

Samael  Ten  Brocck,  Stephen  Hogeboom, 

Patrick  Hamilton,  PLilip  L.  Ilolfmani 

Bei^auun  Jiirdsalli  James  Brebner. 

1797—  20/A  Setsim. 

John  C.  Hogeboooii  Peter  J.  Vosburghi 

CSaleb  Benton-,  Jonathan  Wamef  | 

John  McKiustrj,  Palmer  Cad/. 

» 

1798— 211/  Session, 

John  C.  Hogeboonii  Samuel  Ten  Broecki 

Caleb  Benton,  Ellsha  Jenkins, 

KiUlau  llugeboom,  Peter  J.  Yosbiirgh. 

John  WcKinstry,  Samuel  Ten  Broeok» 

Peter  B.  Tea  Broeok,  Killian  Hogeboomi 

Elisha  GOberti  Charles  McKlniftry. 

1800— 23<i  Session. 

Charles  McKlnstrj,        *        Robert  T.  Liviugston, 
Ezekiel  Gilbert,  John  Noyes, 

.  Jacob  B.  Van  Kcnsselaeri        Anson  Piatt. 

1800-1— Session. 

Direk  Gardenier,  William  Cantlnei 

Ekeklel  Gilbert  Elislia  Williams, 

Asa  Duu^lasSi  John  Livingston. 

1803— 25M  Session. 

Henry  W.  Livingston,  Peter  Van  Alstjne, 

Moses  Younglovoi  Thomas  Broadhead, 

Josiah  Holley,  Samuel  Ten  Broeck. 

1803— Session. 

Aaron  Kell(3p:g,  Peter  Silvester, 

fiamucl  £dmondS|  Moncriel'  Liviiigston. 
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1801— Session, 

Samuel  Ten  Broe^ki  James  J.  Van  Allen, 

Stephen  MiUeri*  Bei^aminBirdsall* 

ia04-^28<A  Session, 

Peter  ffilvesteri  William  W.  Tan  Kesa^ 

lam  WmtOTf  Moncrief  Livingston. 

1806—  SesHm. 

William  W.  Van  Ness,  Jason  Warner, 

Peter  SilvesteTi  Monerief  Livh^toiL 

1807—  SO^A  Sission. 

Anmm  Pratt,  .  Ellsha  Gilbert,  Jr.^ 

Gains  Stebbins,  Peter  Sharp. 

1808—  -3U/  Session, 

filisha  Wiiliams,  Thomas  Broadhead^ 

Jaeob  ftntsen  Van  Rensselaer,   Jason  Warner. 

1808-0—32^  Sessim. 
Jaeob  R.  Van  Hensselaer,        Gains  8tebblns> 
Moncrief  Livingston,  James  Hjatt. 

1810—33(1  Session, 

1%0ma8  P.  Grosrenori  Anson  Pratt, 

Henrjr  W.  Liviiig^tony  William  Losk. 

1811—  iSe^nofi. 

Jacob  R.  Van  Rensselaer,  James  Vanderpoer, 
Thomas  P.  Grosvenor,  Augustus  Tremain* 

1812—  Session. 

Jaeob  R.  Van  Rensselaer,        Timothy  Oakleji 
TliomasP.GroeTenor,  1 

1812-13--3e^A  Session. 

Jacob  R.  Van  Rensselaer,         Aaron  Olmsfead,. 
£liaha  WiUiams,  Alan  Speldon. 
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18U— 37M  Session. 
Hnuy  AocktfeUeri  EliahA  Wj 


Jobn  L.  Tan  Alleiii  Jr.,  Jacob  Jji,  Vaa  ReMicila»r. 

Henry  Livinj^stoii,  J.  Rutseu  Van  Rensselaer, 

£li«ha  Williams,       .  Aagustua  Xreoiaia. 

1816— Session. 

Jaaob  B.  Van  Banssalaar,        Jamai  Vaadeqioal, 
Hcnij  Liringston,  .  .  John  Whiting.  , 

1816-17-40/4  8$$iim. 

ft 

Gernt  (jack,  Hezekiali  Hurlburii  *. 

JohaPizleji  JCUaha  WUUana.  . 

1818—  41«/  SeuioH. 

flmui  Bay,  Peter  Tan  Yleak, 

Walter  Pattenon,  Bei^amiii  Hilton. 

1819-  4Sil  Siidon. 

Henrjr  Livingston,  Jonathan  Lapham, 

Jaeob  B.  Van  BeoMelaer,        Barent  Van  Bucen. 

Efiiha  WilUama,  John  J.  Tan  Talkeabwgh, 

Thomas  Brodhead,   '  Azariah  Pratt. 

■ 

SUlha  Williams,        ^  John  Bryan, 

Jhm6  YandariKMl,  Iiaae  B.  WUliama. 

ia2i— Sesikn. 
•  •  • 

Aqgnatns  Tremain,  George  T.  8nyder,  .  . 

■Biha  GUbert,  Jr.,  Philip  P.  Clum. 

John  Van  Deuaen,  .Ahraham  P.  Holdckigei 

Stephen  Storm. 
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1824-  ^7#A  Sestion, 

John  King,  Joseph  D,  lionell, 

Thomas  Bay. 

1825—  Session. 

Ambrose  L.  Jordan ,  Joseph  Lotd^ 

KUlian  Killer. 

im^m  Session. 

Aaion  Yandetpoel,  Jonathan  Hill| 

Adam  J.  Strerel. 

18t7— 50/;^  Sestim. 

Isaac  llills,  Simou  RockefeUeri 

Jacob  P.  Mesick. 

ISSd— Session. 

KUiha  Williams,  Abel  S.  Peten, 

Killian  Miller.  « 

1829— 52<l  Session. 
Henry  W.  Livingston,  Peter  Van  Beum, 

Abraham  P.  Holdiidge. 

1830*«53(i  i^eiHoa. 

Oliver  Wiswall,    ^  Aaroa  Vanderpoel, 

Jonathan  Lapham. 

isZl^Mh  Session.  ' 

John  W.  £dmondS|  Pliny  Hudsoni 

Johns.  Hanls. 

1832—  55^A  Session. 

Leonaid  W.  Ten  Bioeeki        Idbias  L.  Hogeboomi 

Medad  Butler. 

1833—  66^4  Skssi4m. 
Anthony  Boneher,  John,  Mardoek, 

Bastian  C.  Lasher. 

1884— 67M  Session. 

John  Snyder,  H«my  C.  Barnes, 

John  F.  Collin. 
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1835—  58/A  Session. 

Horace  StevepSi  Julius  WUcozaoiL 

Jacob  Shafer. 

1836—  51)//4  Session. 

Potir  Gmt|  Jjr.,  Adam  J.  Sham, 

Ohariei  B.  Dateher. 

1837—  60/A  Session. 

Bofha  Roed^  *       John  S.  Vosbuigb^ 

William  W.  Hoysradt. 

1838—  61«#  Session. 

m 

William  JI,  Tobcj,  Abraham  Baiii| 

WUliam  A.  Dean. 

t 

1839—  62(i  Session. 

EAarj  Hcigeboom,  Hany  Coniwell» 

Peter  R.  Livingston. 

^     1840— 63(i  Session. 

Bobert  MeKinstiy,  Jonas  H.  liiller, 

Jnstin  Kiles. 


1841— 64^A 

William  G.  Mandaylfiei  Waterman  Lippit, 

John  Milham.  • 

lBi2^bth  Session. 
Abraham  J .  Van  Alstyne,        James  Knickerbacker, 

Jared  Wlnslow. 

1843— CG//*  Session. 

Lncas  Hoes,  pcter  Poneher, 

Anson  Brown. 

mi-^mh  Session. 
Wah  fidwardSi  Peter  P.  Rossman, 

William  A.  Carpenter. 

1845— 68/A  ^imbii. 

£mahBagg,  William  M.  Bunker, 

Peter  J.  Bachman. 
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1816— 6IW4  iS^Bsnm. 

William  £.  Heermance,  Jercmkb  Hoyeri 

Levi  Pitts. 

1847—  Session. 

Iota  S.  Gooldi  William  M.  MUler. 

1848—  71j^  Setdm. 

1.  Jonas  H.  Miller.  S.  Cliiirles  B.  Osbom. 

1849— W  Stmm. 

1.  James  M.  Streveri  2.  Daniel  S.  Curtis. 

1850—  W  Sugim. 

1.  Philip  6.  Lasher,  2.  Jolm  U.  Overhiser. 

1851— 74<A  Session. 

h  iohn  D.  Laogdoiii  .  2.  Philetos  W.  Bishop. 

1S52^75M  Ststion. 
1.  Wedej  B.  Gallup.  %.  George  Van  Santfoord. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY. 

1810— 33(/  .S'ejiion.  *  ^ 
fiphraim  Fish. 

ISl  l—ZAth  Session, 
BUly  Trowbridge* 

1812— 35M  6rejW<m. 
Bflly  Trowbridge,. 

1812-13-^6M  Sessiam.' 
Billy  Trowbridge. 

1814—37^  iSffWflA. 
William  Uallery. 

1814-1 5 iSeMfoa. 
Samuel  G.  Hathaway. 
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1816— Session. 
Joshua  Ballard. 

ldlO-17-40/A  Ssssim. 
John  Miller. . 

Idi8-^1«/  Sesswn, 
Samuel  G.  Hathaway. 

»  1819— 42d  iSfemm. 

Joseph  Rejaolds. 

m 

1820— 43(i  Session. 
John  Miller. 

1820-21— Session. 
John  Osbam. 

1822— Session. 
Daniel  Sherwood. 

lH2^mh  Session,  *  * 

Daniel  Sherwood.  John  Gillett. 

1894— Sesiion, 
Mathias  Cook,  '  William  BarlOi  J  un. 

*  1825— i8/A  Susim. 
Josiah  Hart,  James  Chatterton. 

1896— 49M  Stswm. 
John  Liud,  Augustus  Donelly. 

18S7— 50M  Smim. 
Kathau  Dayton  Cephas  Corns tock. 

'1828-5UI  Session. 
Nathan  Dayton,  John  L.  Boyd. 

182d— 52d  Sessioti. 

Gideon  Curtis,  •  Alanson  Carlej. 

1830— 53d  Session. 
Heniy  Stephens,  Chattnoey  Keep. 
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Fradai  toward.  Charles  Riehardson. 

Andrew  Dickson,  Jonathan  L.  Woods. 

Da?id  Mathews,  £nos  S.  Halbert. 

1884--57M  Sation. 

Oliver  Kingman,  Stephen  Bogaidus. 

1835— 58M  Session, 
fiaiah  Nilee,  Aaron  Brown. 

.18S6— 59^  Stisum. 
Channeej  Keepi  Cephas  Oomitoek. 

mi-^tk  Session. 
leiiah  Hine,  Mbn  Thomae . 

im-4lsi  Sesiion. 
John  Osgood,  David  Mathews. 

1889— 62d  8enim, 
GeoigeS  Green,  •  *    George  Isaacs.  ^ 

'  1840-— 63d  Session. 
Jabez  B.  Phelps,  William  Barnes. 

1841—  -64^A  Session, 

Kathan  Heaton,  LofoI  G.  Miekels. 

1842—  Session. 
<hen  Stimsoor  Jewe  l?es. 

1843—  66M  Session. 
Hanrej  McGiaw.  George  N.  NilN. 

1844—  Session. 

Jeha  yingman,  Jnn.,  Piatt  F.  Growi 

.1845— dilAiScfjiofi. 
Ma  Pleveoy        *  George  X.  J.  Bariwr. 
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1846— 69M  Sasion,  ,  ^ 

JLmot  Gmef  9  John  Miller.  • 

1847— 70//i  Session, 

timothy  Green. 

1818—71^^  Sessioiu 
Jamee  Oomstoeik. 

Ira  Skeele. 

Lewis  Kingsley. 

1861— 7M  Smmm. 

AlTan  Kellogg. 

lass— 75M  AMim. 

^  Qeoige  W.  Bradford. 


DELAWARE  OQUNTT. 

H albanlA  Wattles,  William  Horton. 

1798-99  nd8i$dm. 
EliaB  BuUeTi  Exaitnt  Boot 

1800— 23ii  Session. 

0hunaaWattlef|.  PataokLank 

1800-1-^24^^  SesiiM. 

MbM  Hertby  Efaitnf  Bool. 

1802— 25M  SfMim. 

Qabiiel  liarUn  ErastuifiooL 
MhiLhA,  EUu 


# 
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Ellas  Osborne^  Gabriel  North* 

1804-  5— Session. 
AntlioD J  MarFlne,  Adam  J  DoW. 

1806— Siuim 
Gabriel  Nortlii  Anthony  Manine* 

1807-.-30I4  Sarim. 

Joshua  Pine^  John  T.  More. 

1808— 31i<  Session, 
Muk  T.  Moie,  Gabriel  North. 

1805-  ^32<2  SessiM. 

Dtfid  St  Umf  Daniel  FoUer. 

1810— d3if  amitm. 
JohnT.  Mone^  Elias  Osborne. 

1811— 34«liSMMi. 
PaTid  St  John,  Daniel  Fulkr. 

1^12— 35M  Se^Won. 
Jnae  Ogtoy  Daniel  H.  But* 

Bobert  Clark,  Andrew  Craig,  Jon. 

18l4-d7M  Sission, 
John  T.  Moore.  Isaac  Ogden. 

• 

1814-15— Session. 
Aaahel  £.  Paine,.  Robert  Clark. 

181G— 39<A  Sesmn. 

Heniy  Leavenworlh|  William  Dewej. 

1816-17— 40a  Seuion. 
UartmKecler,  Asahel  £.  Paine^  ' 
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Erastus  Root;  William  Beach. 

£ra8ttt9  Boot,  James  Ells. 

1820— 43d  Sessim. 
Ezastus  Booty  Peter  Pine. 

Enstus  Boot,  John  H.  Gregory. 

• 

1822—  Stuion. 

Asa  Grant)  Benjamin  Benedict.  ' 

1823—  Session.' 

Asa  Grant,  Samuel  Bexford. 

1824—  47^A  Sessim, 
Peter  Pine,  James  Ells. 

1825—  48^A  Sestim. 
Harman  J.  Qnaekenboas,        Jabez  Bostwick. 

1826—  49M  Seaian. 

Erastus  Boot,  William  Townsend. 

1827—  50^A  Session. 
Erastus  Root^  John  Thompson. 

1828 —  5l5<  Sesiion, 
Erastus  Boot.  Edward  Doyle. 

1829—  52d  Session. 

-James  G.  Bedfleld,  William  S.  McCrea. 

IBZO—^U  Session. 

Erastus  Koot,  Mathew  Halcott. 

1831 — 54M  Session, 
Peter  Pine,  Darld  P.  Mapes. 
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18S2— 55M  Sesnon.  • 
Janws'HiiglMtoii,  James  Coulter. 

im-^h  S€$§Um. 

Stoddard  Steyens,  John  Edgerton. 

1834—  Session. 

Samuel  Gordon,  Amasa  J.  Parker. 

1835—  53M  Session. 
William  B.  Ogden,  Dabois  Borhans. 

1836—  5dlA  Sestum, 
James  W.  Ksapp,  John  GrifBin. 

1837—  60IA  Setmn. 

Jesse  Booth,  Thomas  J;  UubbeU. 

IS^S^QUt .  Session. 

Biiius  liapkB,  ,      Cornelius  Bassett. 

183^62J  Session. 
Ichabod  Bartlett,  Jonas  More. 

1840—  63ii  Sesfim. 

Orson  M.  Allab^,  Nathan  Bristol. 

1841—  64^  Session. 
Stephen  H.  Keeler,  Charles  Knapp. 

1842—  42d  i^eiitOM. 

rrin  Griffin,  Samuel  Eells. 

*    1843— 66M  Session. 

m 

Milton  Bostwick,  Nelson  K.  Wheeler. 

1844—  Scsiion. 
Sdward  J.  Burhans,  Jesse  Palmer. 

1845—  68/A  Session. 

John  McDonald,  Linus  Porter. 
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1846—  09M  Sasion, 

Onin  Footo,  Beuben  Leids. 

1847—  70^4  Sttrim. 

Jonathan  C.  AllabeUi  Donald  Shaw. 

1848— 711/  Session. 

1.  Piatt  Townsendi  2.  John  Calhoun* 

1849—  72d  Session. 
. « 

1.  JTames  £.  Thompsoo,  2.  Lather  Bults. 

18&0— 73ii  Sftium. 
I.  George  H.  Winsori  2.  Biohard  Morse. 

1851-- 74M  ^fMMii. 
1.  Samuel  Dojle,  2,  William  Gleasoni  ^. 

ISS^'-mh  Session. 

1.  fieaelUah  Elwood,         ,   2.  Lewis  IflliA 


DUTC1I£SS  COUNTY. 

»  • 

1777 —  Ut  Session.  • 

Dlrek  Brhikerhoff,  Jacobus  Swartwoat| 

Anthony  Hoffman,  Andrew  MoorhouSOi, 

Gilbext  Livingston^  John  Schenck| 

Egbert  Benson. 

1778—  2<i  Session. 

Egbert  Bensont  Samuel  Itodgei 

Anthony  Hoffman^  Jacobus  Swartwout, 

Joseph  Crane,  jr.,  Dlrek  Brinckerhoff. 

1779—  3({  Session. 

Nathaniel  Sacket,  Ananias  Cooper, 

Samuel  Dodge,  Dirck  Brinekerhoff| 

Henry  Luddlogton,  Egbert  B^nsoiii 

Brlnton  Paine. 
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1780-81—4^/*  Session. 
(See  Bote  to  Albany  county. ) 

Cornelios  Hamfrej,  •  Jacobus  Swartwout, 

Birok  Brinkerhoff,  Jonathan  Dennis, 

Thomas  Stom,  Abraham  Paine, 

Ebenezer  Hnsted. 

1782-83— Susion. 

Jaeobos  Swartwout,   '  Ebenezer  Hosted,. 

Bepjamin  BirdsaU,  Jonathan  Dennis, 

Gomelios  Hanifrey,  Thomas  Storm, 

Mathew  Patterson. 

1784— 7fA  8es9um. 

Cornelins  Humirey,  Mathew  Patterson,. 

Dirck  Brinckerhoff,  Jonathan  Dennis 

Anthony  Holfinan,  Ebenezer  Halted, 

Thomas  Storm. 

1784-5— Session, 

Cornelins  Hnmfrey,  Abraham  Brinckerhoil^ 

Ifttfhew  Patterson,  Direk  BrinekerholT, 

James  Talmadge,  Ebeneaer  Cary, 

Brintou  Paine. 

« 

1786—  Session. 

Dhrek  Biinekerhoff,  Jaeoll^  Griffin, 

Lewis  Duboys,  John  DeWitt,  jr., 

Mathew  Patterson,  Henry  Ludenton, 

Brinton  Paine. 

1787—  lO^A  Session. 

Dirck  Brinckerhoff,  John  DeWitt,  jr.,. 

Lewis  Duboys,  Jacob  Griflin, 

Mathew  Patterson,  Henry  Ludenton, 

Brinton  Paine. 
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1788—11^  SuHm. 

Egbert  Benson,  Peter  Gaatine,  jr., 

TlMMnas  TiJlotflon,  Mathew  Paterson, 

Joha  DeWitt,  jr.,  Morris  Graham, 

Isaac  Blgom. 

1788-9— 12^^  Sesiian, 

Samuel  A.  Barker,  John  DeWitt, 

Jonathan  Akins,  Gilbert  IJiingston, 

Jacob  Grifien,  Mathew  Patterson, 

Isaac  Bloom. 

1889*9a— 13fA  Session, 

Isaac  Bloom )  Ebenezer  Husted, 

Thomas  TUlotson,  -    Samnel  A.  Barker, 

Jaoob  Gxiilbn,  Isaae  I.  TUlman, 

Joseph  Crane,  Jr. 

1781--14IA  Sestimi. 

James  Kent,  James  Tallmadge, 

David  Van  Ness,  Isaac  Bloom, 

Henry  Schenck,  Jonathan  Akin, 

Samnri  A.  Barker. 

1792— 15^^  Susion. 

Jonathan  Akin,  James  Tallmadge, 

Isaae  Bloom,  Samuel  Augustus  Barker, 

Morgan  Lewis,  Daniel  Graham.  ^ 

Mathew  Patterson. 

1792-a— 16M  Session. 

James  Kent,  Jonathan  Akin, 

Barnabas  Payen,  Josiah  Holly, 

William  Badcllft,  Ebenezer  Mott, 

Mathew  Patterson. 

17M— 17M  Sessi4m. 
John  DeWitt,  Jesse  Oakley, 

Jacob  Radclift,  Isaac  Van  Wyck, 

David  Brooks,  Jacob  Bockee, 

Samuel  Augustus  Barker. 
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Ihrid  Brook8|  Jacob  Bockee, 

JMobBadoUft,  iMoYaaWj^k, 

anuNl  iu  tetar,  J•eobbaM^ 

Jesse  Oaklej. 

Jesse  Oakley,  Jesse  Thompson, 

iiMO  Van  Wjdc,  Jaeob  Smith, 

Dcfid  BnokBi  Solomon  SitflMriaBd, 

Blebaid  Itaivif. 

Jesse  Oakley,  William  Pearce, 

Samuel  A«  Barker,  William  Wheeler, 

JoMoIlMmiloa,  William  B.  VetplaMk, 

JaeobSmtth,  JioobBoekoo, 

Kichard  Davis,  Joseph  Crane,  Jun.  . 

1798— 21x<  Session. 

LntiMr  Hollji   '  Lemnol  Clift. 

JohnThoBaa,  WUllamBnte, 

Joseph  Potter,  William  B.  Verplanck, 

Jacob  Smith,  Philip  I.  Schuyler, 

Samuel  Townor,  Jesse  Thompson. 

1798-98— 22»<i  Suikn. 

EbeMaDfir  Mott,  Lenmbl  01!ft, 

Piatt  Smith,  Abraham  Adriance, 

Henry  Dodge,  William  Tabor,  • 

Bobart  Johnston,  William  Peaieo, 

famthan  Souk,  John  Van  Benthnysen., 

1800— Setsicn, 

Ebenezer  Mott,  John  Van  JBenthuysen» 

Isaac  Sherwood,  Ahuaham  Addanee, 

William  Emoti,  Samnel  Xomier, 

William  l^bor,  William  Barker, 

Bobert  Johnston,  Joseph  C.  Fmid. 
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1800-01  ~-24^A  Sessiw. 

Elisha  Barlow,  '  Nicholas  H.  Emlgh,  . 

Ebenezer  Mott,  Robert  Johnston, 

Benjamin  Akin,  John  M.  Thurston, 

Isaac  Sherwood,  Zalmon  Sandlbrd*, 

Abraham  Adriance,  Smith  Thompson. 

mi^flba  Session. 

Theodorns  Bailey,  Harry  Garrison, 

John  M.  Thurston,  Nicholas  H.  Emigh, 

John  Thompson,  Beigamin  Akin, 

Alexander  Spenceri  John  Paterson, 

Elisha  Barlow,  Abraham  Adrlance. . 

1803<-26tA  Session. 

John  Jewitt,  James  Wlnchell,  ' 

John  Martin,  Philip  Spencer,  jim. 

Theodoras  R.  Van  Wyek,        Thomas  Mitohell, 

Joseph  C.  Field. 

IS04r— 27<A  Session.  * 

William  Tahet,  Benajah  Thompson, 

Zalmou  San  ford,  Thomas  Mitchell, 

Joseph  £.  Half,  *  John  Martin, 

Theodoras  R.  Van  Wyck. 

1805— 28^A  Session. 

Isaao  Hunting!  John  M.  Xhtoton, 

Job  Crawford,  John  Paterson, 

Isaac  Sherwood,  Abraham  H.  Schenck, 

John  Van  Benthujsen. 

180G— 29M  Session. 

John  Van  Benthuysen,  William  J>.  Williams, 

Abraham  H.  Sehenck,  Veniah  Woolley, 

Joseph  C.  Field,  Barnabas  Carver, 

Benjamin  Herrick. 
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Ifkrtia  £.  Wioohe}!,  Venial^  Woolley, 

Tobias  L.  Stoatei^urgb,  Theron  Rudd, 
Jolin  Hdight,  Aarou  HazeU; 

John  Storm. 

IbOS — ^Ut  Session, 

Martin  £.  Wiacliell,  Cjrenus  Crosby^ 

John  Haight,  •  Bey<^ae  B^ilej, 

Tobias  L.  Stoatenbuigli,  George  Casey, 

Albro  Akin. 

Samnel  A.* Barker,  Jesse  Thompson, 

George  Bloora,  '        Derick  A.  Brinckerho£f|. 

£benezer  Haight,   ^  B^n^iall  Thompson. 

181,0— 33(i  Session. 
David  BnokS)  .  Lemual  Cli£k»  . 

Alexander  Neilj}  ia>enezer  Haighti 

Keert  Dubois,  «   ,    Isaac  Van  Wyck. 

« ■ 

Samuel  Augustus  Barker^  Shad  rack  Sherman, 

Koert  Dubois,  Alexander  Ncelj, 

Lemnel  Clift|      •  Isaac  Van  Wyck. 

lS|lih-35M  Session. 

Heiii7  Dodge,  Robert- Weeks, 

Isaac  Bryan,  Joseph  Arnold, 

Cyrus  Befi^amiui  John  Warreu. 

^812-13-^6//i  Session. 

Heniy  Doigei  Cyrus  Be^ianiB, 

-    laaae  Biyan,  Jolin  JBeadle, 

Joseph  Arnold,  John  Warren. 

1814— 37/A  Sessim, 

William  A-  PueCj  James  Emott,  . 

TbompsoAi  Samvei  Mott, 

Josepk  Potter. 
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Wniiam  A.  Biwr,  J«ims  Chnat, 

J«iiiM  Emotli  Joel  Beatxmi 

John  Beadle. 

1S16-4IM4  Smim. 

William  A.  Dner,  Isaac  Smith. 

Thomas  J.  Oaklcj)  Jahn  B.  Yah  W/«k»  . 

Zashariah  Bbi&Baa. 

Joel  Beiiton,  William  A.  Duer, 

Jamea  ICmotti  Nathanlitl  PeiMUeUuiy 

^bi^l  Shcniuui« 


I 

Hmmmi  J.  Oakley,  Aadnm  Vmfy 

John  W.  Wheeler,  Bei^aaaia  Haxtim^ 

Jehiel  ISackett. 

lSld--42>d  Session. 

Thomas  J.  Oakle/}  Jasm  ThompsoB, 

Jaoiaa  yatirihnm  Daild  fEaadiBadB* 

JohnBeadk. 

182a-43d  Seiswk. 

« 

Thomas  J.  Oakle^i  Jacob  Doughty, 

liatthaw  Maalari  John  W.  Whaalar, 

Abtaham  Boekaa. 

18S0-^1-44M  Suium. 

Joseph  J.  Jackson,  *       Israel  Harris, 

Albro  Akin,  Coert  Dabois, 

Beqjaonin  H.  Conklin. 

^  188S--45IA  Seiticn. 

Philo  RogglaBi  Seajamin  Sharmaiiy 

John  Cox,  Daniel  Nortkropi 

George  Vafidexburgb.*    *  •  •  •  * 
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im— Sesiion. 

flmnel  If.  Thtmtoii,  Wheeler  Ollbert, 

^     ■  Peter  JR.  Livingston,  Prince  Hoag. 

im^m  8mim. 

James  Tallmadge,  Alfred  S.  Pell. 

CUlbert  Thone,  John  KlMpp. 

1825—  4dM  Sesrittt. 

Gilbert  Thome,  Eli  Angerine,  * 

John  JLrmstrongi  Jr.|  Enos  Hopkini.  • 

1826—  Session. 

Inae  Adrianoe,  Martin  Lawveaee^ 

Daniel  D.AUn,  ThooMS  Tthttjtd. 

18d7— 50^  Swim. 

Henry  A.  Livingston,  Egbert  Gary, 

Jacob  C.  Eimendorf,  Samuel  B.  Halsej. 

1828— 51«^  Session. 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,         George  W.  Slooini.. 
Ftaneis  A.  Livingiton,  '       Uber  Beldiiig. 

Id29--52ii  Seaiim, 

Stoddaid  Jndd,  Tobias  Teller, 

Elij4.li  Ijaker,  Jr.,  Stephen  D.  Van  Wyck. 

1830r— 53d  Session. 
Jacob  Van  Ness,  '  James  Hughson, 

Geofge  P.  Oaldey,  Phllo  M.  WinchelL 

1831*-54/A  Siuim. 

Winiani  Hooker,  '  John  £.  Townsend, 

Joel  Benton,  Samuel  B.  Halsey. 

1833— 55M  SmUm. 
Robert  Coffin,  Michael  S.  Martinj 

ElyHaahJlb,       •  *  Janel  Shadbolt. 
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1833—  56^4  Session, 

Henry  Conldin,  Joel  ^wn, . 

Daniel  D.  Akiu,  George  Lanibert.  * 

1834—  57M  SesUan. 

Henry  Conklin,  William  H.  Bostviick, 

James  Mabbett,  Theodore  V.  W.  Antiiony. 

1835—  Sessiaik. 

Stoddfard  Jadd,  Theodore  V.  W.  Anteny. 

Stephen  Thorny  David  SameSy  Jr« 

18d6*-59M  Stuim, 

Stoddard  Judd ,  Cornelius  H.  Cornellj 

▲biijah  G.  fienedkt,  William  Em. 

John  R.  MyW}  David  Shddon) 

Taber  Beldlng. 

Freeborn  Garretson,  Jacob  Slsson, 

Cornelius  Dubois. 

1839—  62d  Settum, 

Jacob  Siason,  Daniel  Toflby, 

Henry  Ck>nklin. 

1840—  63d  fitemM. 

Daniel  Toffey , ,  Henry  GonkUn, 

Amos  Kjan. 

1841—  -64/A  .Session. 

JfonadiaiiAikin,  Edmund  Klmendoifi  . 

*  John  Thompson. 

Richard  C.  Van  Wyck,  I^eter  K.  Dubois, 

John  M.  Jletoham. 
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John  M.  Ketoham,  John  Elaeffer^ 

Gilbert  iientley. 

1814— Stssiw, 

Alexander  H.  Coifiii,  Julin  K.  Mead, 

Ambrose  M.  f  innej. 

1845-  ^6dM  Session. 

Tntbom  Ganetson,    '         Epenetus  Croebfi 

Walter  Sherman 

1846—  69/^  Session- 

Ctooijge  T.  Pierce,  Daniel  Sherwoodi 

fUiyithan  Haxtun.  .  j 

CpenetM  Crosby,  Aves  J.  Vaaderbilty. 

Walter  Sherman. 

r 

184^— 71«/  Session. 

1.  Edgar  Vincent,  2.  David  CeUinti  Jr., 

3.  James  Hammond. 

.     ..  •  . 

1849— 72d  Setsim. 

1.  Edgar  Tiaeent,  ,2.  Wesley  Watts, 

3.  James  Hammond. 

1850 —  73d  Session, 

1.  Charles  Bobinson,  2.  MinerCStorj, 

8.  Slephen  Height, 

1851—  74/A  Session.    '  ' 

1.  Cbarlee  Robinson,  »9.  Rowland  B.  Sherman, 

3.  William  H.  Teller. 

1852—  75^  SmuM, 

1.  John  8.  I^ns,  2.  Joha  M.  Keese, 

8.  Augustus  Martin. 

t 
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DftTid  JBurt, 


BttftdBart, 


ERIE  COUNTY. 
EbeneMT  F.  Norton. 

Samuel  WUIemml 

It25-48I4  ^emM. 

Galviu  Fillmore. 

fioubea  B.  HcMoek. 

1827— 50M  6Vjn(m. 

IBM— 51i<  iSTesmn, 

'   IfUlaid  FUlaoto. 


Natliauitl  Xuight. 


1830-  ^34  Stssim. 
HiHtfd  nilnorvy  Edmoiid  HiU. 

1831—  iSefftofi. 

^[iliard  Fillmore, 

1885—  Session. 

Horace  Claik,  \Mlliam  Mills. 

ia88-^M  Suston. 
Horace  Clark,  William  Mills. 

•1834—57//*  Session, 

Joseph  Clsiy,  •   Carios  KmswHiS. 

1886-  *68M  ^«*iofi. 

WiUiam  A .  Mofe^y.  Ralpli^Plumb.    • ' 

1836^59^  Settim. 
Oeoirge  P.  JBark^x,  Weill  Brooks. 
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Squire  S.  Case,  Bei^axnin  0.  BiyinSj 

£lliha  Smith. 

1838— 6l5^  Sessimi. 

htmia  F.  AU«D|  Asa  Wuraiy 

Cjnenns  Wilbur. 

1839^(»ii  Senick. 

Jacob  A.  Barker,  Henry  Johoso&t 

I^ruman  Cair. 

1840^-«34i  Stmm. 

Mk  C.  Hawlej,  Aaron  Salisborj, 

Stephen  Osborn. 

1841-~^4/A  Session. 

8tdi  C.  Hawley,  Carlos  Kninwwi^ 

Staphen  Osbom. 

1812-- 65/^  Sefsim. 

Sqnte  &  Gasa,  Bela  fi.  Col^emra^ 

William  A.  Bird. 

1843—  Sestwn. 

George  K.  Eabcock,  ^lilton  McNeal, 

Wells  BroolLS. 

1844—  67/^  Sesnon. 

Daniel  Lee^  EUsha  Smithi 

Amos  Wright.  ^ 

184^--e8a  iSTMoa. 

Daniel  Leoi  John  T.  Bosh, 

Tramen  Dewey. 

184«--4»9M  JBisspm. 

Kathan  K.  HaU,  Jatqei  Wood, 

John  T.  Busb. 


IM-^im  Session, 

Horatio  ShumwajTi  William  H.  Pjnt^  . 

Obadiah  J.  Green,  John  D.  Howe. 

1.  labridge  G.  SpaiUding,        3.  In  £.  Irish,  « 

2.  HaiTj  Slade,  4*  Chaiies  C.  Severance. 

Sessim, 

1.  BenoQi  Thompson,  3.  Marcus  Neal|     ,  ' 

AogostoB  Baynor,  4.  Luther  fiuztoD. 

1890—734  Senion. 

1.  Orlando  Allen,  8.  Ira  E.  Irish, 

2.  Eiyali  Ford,  4.  Joseph  Candee. 

1.  Orlando  Allen,  *    3.  Henry  Atwood, 

S.  waUam  A.  Bird,  4.  Charles  0.  Sereraiioe. 

185^75^^  Session. 

1.  IsnelT.  Hateh,  8.  AaroA  BUefi 

t.  JaspttdBL  ¥oKigs,  4.  Joseph  Biaiatt. 


ESSEX  COtJNTYi 

1809-TMiA  iS«eiMi>. 
Thomas  Stower. 

1804--i7M  iSMfMa. 

Theodorua  Bm$. 

18(^5^28^^  Session. 

Thaodonii  Boss. 

iaO<^88M  Siigkm. 
TlMadohli  Bdis. 

180T-30I4  iSiitiM*. 

Stephen  Cuyler. 
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Bei^iamin  Bond. 

Sa^r  Seuim. 

Bei^amiu  Poud. 

ISlO—^Zd  Seni&n, 
.  Bex^iamiu  Pond. 

\%n^m  Smion. 
Delevaa  ])«laiice,  Jim. 

Session, 
Beleiraii  Delance. 

1812-13— Session. 

Manoah  Miller. 

1814— St$iUin. 
Levi  Thompsen. 

Beaben  Sanford. 

1816— 39M  Session. 

Reoben  Sanford. 

Beuben  Sanford. 

1818—  41  j#  Sesnm. 

Moi  Hoffnagle. 

1819—  42(/  Sfssim, 
John  Hoffhagle. 

1820—  -4d<2  S€8$ion, 
John  Hofihagle. 

1820-21— 44M  Sttncn, 
£bonezcr  Douglass. 


n 

im—im  Setsiom. 
iMUAFiacii. 

Am  AdfMft. 

Isaac  Finch. 

1826—4814  Sestum. 
William  Smith: 

lB2G-^m  Session. 

lohn  Hoffinffai. 
1888— 51f^  amkm. 

1829—52(2  SessiM. 

WlUimn  KLrbjr. 

1881— Smrim. 

Joseph  S.  Weed. 

1832~55fA 
baao  Vaadefirnker. 

Almerin  Smith. 

1884-  -57l4iSriMVM. 
BamaUs  Myhck. 

1885—  58^  Session. 
Thomas  A.  TomliuKm. 


1M.J  n 

ThomM  Tomlinflon. 

Gideon  Hammond. 

1838—  Session. 

Gideon  Hammond. 

1839—  62ii  Stsiim. 
Gideon  Hammond. 

1840—  63d  Sutim. 

m 

George  A.  Simmons. 

« 

1841—  Session, 
George  A.  Simmons. 

1842—  65/A  Mestim. 
George  A.  Steimoni. 

1848^6M  Seuum. 

Samuel  Shumwaj. 

1844 —  61th  Session.   •  ►  r- 

Gideon  Hanunond. 

1845—  68<A  Sesium. 
John  0.  Hammond. 

1848— em  Seui€fi. 

Caleb  D.  Barton. 

1847— 70fA  Session. 
William  H.  Butclclc. 

1848—  71  Session. 
William  H.  Butrick. 

1849— 72d  Session. 
Geoige  W.  Goff. 

ft 
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1851—74//*  Sessim. 

Abndiam  WMa^. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTT. 

William  Hogon. 

1824—  Summ. 

George  B.  R.  Gove. 

1825—  Session^ 
Asa  HascaU. 

1826—  1^  Smkm. 
Asa  Hascall. 

• 

18S7--50M  Senim. 
JTames  Campbell. 

■ 

1828—  51j#  Sestion. 

Lutber  Bradish. 

1829—  53<l  Setsion. 
Luther  Bradish. 

1830—  53?f  Session. 
Luther  Bradish. 

1831—  Session. 
James  B.  Spencer. 

1832—  55<A  Sesmn. 

James  B.  Speucer. 
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Jahes  PArklmm. 

1834— 57^  iSlemm. 
JdbM  Parklmnl. 

Asa  Hascall. 

1836—  59M  Sessim. 
Ltttker  JBradith. 

1837—  r>0/A  Scs^tott. 
LuiherfiEfediili. 

1888— i^cMMfi. 
Luther  Bradidli. 

1839—  62<l  ^eifibfi. 

Asa  Hiiscall. 

1840—  C3c/  Session,       '  , 
John  8.  Eldvedp. 

1841—  64^A  Session. 
John  Eldredge. 

1843— i^eif^ofi. 

Thomas  R.  Powell.- 

1843—  66M  Session, 
Joseph  H.  Jackson. 

1844—  67/A  Session. 
Francis  D.  Flandon. 

1845—  68/A  Session. 

Hiram  Iloiton. 

1846—  Session, 
Sidney  Lawrence. 
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1847-  *70<4  Satim. 

1848-  7  Session, 

£los  JL.  Winaloir. 

1849-  -72(<  ikttion. 
Ctoorge  B.  B.  Cknre. 

William  A.  Wheeler. 

William  A.  Wheeler. 

1852—75^4  Session.  • 
Dariitt  W.  Lawinaoa. 

FULTON  AND  HAMILTON  COUNTIES. 

1839—  62(2  Session, 
James  Yaimoj. 

•  • 

1840—  (j3<f  Sessimu 

LangdoiQ  L  lilarviii.  # 

1841—  ^^  Smim. 
Jentaon  G.  Ward. 

■ 

John  Patterson. 

1843—  06^  Session. 

John.L.  Uutchiofion. 

1844—  -67ZA  Session, 
James  Harris. 

1845—  aSM  Siuim. 
QmeU  A.  Newkirk. 
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lSl%—C9th  Sessim,  • 
Ckck  &  GkUumU. 

mi-^lOtk  iSoimh. 
DaiiuB  Moore. 

Isaac  JBenedict 

1840— 72(i  Sessim. 
Jphn  Colbert. 

im^73d  StssUm. 
Cjm  H.  Bfownell. 

1851— 74MfiMofi. 

John  Stewart. 

1852— 75M  Session. 
Alfted  N.  Haner. 

6j;N£S££  COUNTf . 

1808-9— 32d  fifewon. 
WllliAm  Riimsej. 

1810—  33d  Seggim. 
Chaunoej  Loomis. 

1811—  3i/A  Session, 
Chauncey  Loomis. 

1812—  -35/A^ei»ton. 
Zaehetu  Colbj. 

181d-13-^6^A  Session. 
James  Ganson. 

ISU'-^lih  Session.  . 
JuneB  Gansoii. 
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Isaac  SuUiedaiid 

1816— Shuim. 

XamM  QansoDi  Ime  Wilaoo. 

Elizur  Webster. 

1816-17— 40/A  SuHon. 

James  GansoD,  Ellzur  Webster, 

Isaac  Wilson. 

1818— 41s/  iSessim. 

Isaac  Southerland,  Abraham  MattesoUi 

Gilbert  Howell.  . 

1818— 42i<  Sfittion* 

Abraham  Matteson,  Gilbert  Howell, 

Isaac  Sutherland. 

1820— i3<i  Session. 

Fitch  Chipman,  Robert  McKay, 

Gideon  T.  Jeniuns. 

1820-21— Session. 

iltob  GhipmaBi  •  Samsel  M.  Hopkins, 

Jesse  Hawley. 

1822—  45/A  i^eiftoA. 

Benedict  Brooks,  Samuel  McWhorter, 

Robert  Anderson.* 

1823 —  iGth  Session. 

Josiah  Churchill,  Apollus  P.  Augur, 

William  Bristol.  Otis  Turner. 

1824—  47/A  Stssim. 
Shnbael  Dunham,  Orrin  Follett, 

James  Ganson,  Horace  S.  Turner. 

1825—  48/A  Session. 

Shubael  Danham,  JereDiiah  Brown, 

Fitch  Clupman^  Gains  B,  Kich. 
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iosiah  Chnrehill,  Phiiiea3  Stanton, 

David  Scott. 

John  B.  SkfkiM)  '  Josiah  OhnMhill. 

fiimbael  Dunham. 

XBS^^lH  Session. 

John  B.  Skinnei*;  Dennis  Blakelej, 

Tmmbull  Cai^. 

1829— 52<i  Session, 

JoliB  B«  AUoiMfi  John  HiicaUi 

Calvin  P.  Bailej.  i . 

Cdvin  P.  Ballej,  Stephen  GrJuswoldj 

Timothjr  Fitch. 

lS31--;54/A  Sessim, 
Charles  Woodworth,  Robert  £arli|  Jon.i 

Stephen  Griswold. 

1832— Session, 
Hanij  Hawkinsi  James  Spnigue,  2d., 

SethM.  Gates. 

18Sa— 56M  Session. 
Charka  Woodworithy  Rufos  Hobertson, 

Peter  Patterson. 

liSi— 57/A  Sessim. 

Rnfus  Robertson,       '  Truman  Lewis, 

Pater  Patterson. 

1835--58M  Session. 
Tnunan  Lewis,  Samuel  RifAmond, 

Amos  T7nel,|iui. 

0 

Xm—^^ik  Sessim.  ,  \ 

ABNt  lyml,  Job.,  Simnel  BidiMond, 

Charlii  0.  SheiMtfd. 
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1887—  60M  Smim. 

Charles  O.  Shepard,  Reuben  Benham, 

Leverett  Seward,  ,  .  John  A..  McElwaine. 

1888—  61j.'  Session. 

John  Head,  Leverett  SewarJ, 

Reuben  Benbanii  AncUew  H.  Green. 

1889—  68diS^mMi. 

Andrew  H.^reen,  AlvaJdtoon, 

John  Head|  Horace  Healy. 

.  1810— 63d  Session. 

GeeigeW.JUyi  Horace  Heftly^' 

JolinW.  Biownaon,  >•  AlvnJefiiNrson. 

1841— 84M  S$i$i&m. 

John  W.  Brownson,  Isaac  N.  Stoddard, 

DaYid  Soott,  Samuel  Richmond. 

184S— €5M  Session, 

JJbtat  Sinith,  Robinson  "Smiley. 

1848— 66^^  Stsitan. 

Bohinson  Smilej,  Ira  Wait. 

1844—  67^A  Session, 

Chester  Hannom,  Cliarles  P.  Brown. 

1845—  68M  Session. 
Chester  Hannumy  Aaron  Long. 

1846—  68M  Semon. 

Aarcm  Long,  Heman  I>lodgett. 

ISil—lOth  Session. 
Heman  Blodgett,  Alonzo  S.  Upham.  * 

1848— 71i<  Session. 

1.  Traoj  Pardee.  2.  Aloi^zo  S.  Upham. 
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1.  Txacj  Pardee.  Martin  C.  WanL 

1850— 73d  Session. 
1.  John  C.  Gardner.  2.  Martin  C.  Ward. 

1S51— 74<A  Soiwn. 
1.  Albcfft  Rowe.  2.  Levi  FiakA. 

1852— Stiiimi 
1.  idbert  Rowe.   '  2.  Levi  Fiake. 


GR£ENE  COUNTY. 

1800-  1-- IM/A  6'ej5ton. 

Caleb  Benton,  Tbomae  £.  Barkto. 

lQi}^2bth  Session. 
miip  Conine,  Jr.;  William  Beaeii. 

1803— 26M  iS^ffon. 
George  Hale,  Martin  Schuneman. 

I80i—27lh  Session.  .  ^ 

Stoddard  Smith,  Stephen  Slnmons. 

1801-  5— Session. 
Falilek  Hamilton,  Panlel  Sajre. 

'  180i^9M  Smion. 
John  £Ij,  James  Thompson.. 

1807— 3b/A  Session, 

0 

Samuel  Haight,  James  Tiiompscm. 

'  1808—311/  Session, 
Coenrad  T.  Honghtaling,         Pevez  Steel. 

1809-«d  iffetiuMi.  V . 

iUiakim  fiecd,  Jamei  Gale. 


ao  (. 

1810— 3dd  Seuimi. 
Im  Bbj,  BeitfMdft  Ciiprtn 

iatl«*-4M  Smim. 

«    Jonas  Bronk,      '  William  ^ach. 

1812 — 31)//*  Si^-^ivii. 
John  £17)  Simon  Sijm; 

William  Fiazer,  Ahralmm  Tin  Bjrdc*  • 

1814-lCH-8a/A  ^etfMni. 
Jamm  G»I6,  Martin  G.  Van  JBergen. 

JaniM  PoweiSi  Jacob  Boggen. 

1816-17— 40M  iSeMMii. 
JustOB  8i|iiii6y  Lot!  Oallender. 

1818— 41#^  ^ffffioii. 

Jolm  L.  Brooky  Jairus  Suong. 

1810—4242  Sessitm. 
Jamea  G.  Fosteri  Isaac  Tan  Loan. 

1820--43d  Session, 

f 

* 

188«-21— 44M  Stuim. 
JLafon  Reodi  Piatt  Adami. 

I8tft— 45M  ^f«ffffi. 
Jllamet  PowerSi  iaeob  Roggen. 

WiUiana  laamany  fieoban  fioifod. 
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Edward  Dal7»  Cakb  Coffia. 

1825— 48/A  Sessihn. 

18S6--49M  Session. 
WilliaZDi  SeaoinaQ,  Addison  Porter. 

1827—  60M  Sesstm. 
Perkins  King,  '  William  Tata«. 

1828—  51f/  Session, 
imam  I^utknelr,  ft.,  JSUah*  Sfshop. 

1829—  52d  Session. 

Castle  Seelf,    *  Moses  Austiu. 

1830—  5dd  Skssion. 
Uarmaa  J,  Qtiaokenbosiy         Jboatluui  Miller. 

1831—  Session, 

IsmiM  BeiitoBi  John  J.  Brandow. 

1832—  Session. 

1838— 56M  i^ttfiMi. 
Henry  Goslee,      •  William  Pierson. 

1884— 57M  Session, 
Sjlreater  Kieholsi^  Benediot  Baglej. 

1835— &8M  SessUm. 
A^Oiaiij  Tan  Bergen,  David  lafereelL 

1830— 59tA  Session. 
Jjdki  Kiertted,  Ambruso  Laker. 

« 

1837— «bi<  Susion. 
John  Wataon,  Stephen  Trjon 


Thomat  B.  Cookei  Piatt  Adamj. 

1840—  6U$Mm. 
Sylvester  liicholi,  Gilbert  BedelL 

1841—  64M  £>usum. 

VtariuBd  K.  Ck)oke,  Duiiel  G.  Qaeetimhtiii. 

184»-45a  8mmm. 

John  Larawaj,  Andrew  T,  Van  SlyJke. 

184»-68a  SMmi. 

Aaron  Byshnelli  ,  PhUipTeaU; 

1844—07^  Session, 

m 

BoiMTt  C.  Field,  f  Lemael  a  fitUnecm. 

Ganel  W.  Soger,  Deliveranee  B.  Herrej. 

1846—  69(4  SeauM. 

Neely  Lawrence,  .  '   •  Teter  W.  Van  Bergen. 

1847—  -70iA  Session, 

Almeron  Marka,  William  Y .  B,  Adami. 

1848—  71«^  Session, 

1«  Alexander  H.  Palmer,        S.  iVederiok  A.  Fenn. 

1849— 72ii  SmiM. 

1.  Akxanuir  H.  bailey,  Albert  TutUe. 

1859— 78ir 

1.  Alonzo  Green,  9.  Theodore  L,  Frerost. 

1851— 74M  Sasion, 
M.  Atwatar  Ckrake,  9.  HenijiCM^r.-  . 
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185S— StBtUi^ 

1.  Koiman  H.  Gray,  2.  Thomas  BedeHyfi. 


HEBKIMER  COUNTT. 

179^15(4  Seuim. 
Ificbael  M yen. 

17M-93— 16IA  ^CMiofi. 

Hiehacl  Mjeia. 

17^~17M  Session. 
MedUli  Sanger. 

• 

1795— Session. 
Jcdediah  Sanger. 

17M— S2d  Session, 

Jonas  Piatt. 

1797— 20M  Session, 

Iiaae  BraytoB,  Henry  McNeil^ 

Gayloxd  Griswold,  Arthur  Breesey 

Joiliiit  lioliiid.  Lodowiek  Campbell, 

Mattew  Urown,  jr. 

1798—  Session. 

Gaylord  Griswold,  Benjamin  Eowen, 

Henry  McNealy  Ludwick  CampbeUy 

HathflB  Smith,  Isaac  Foote, 

Mathew  Brom  Jon. 

1798-99— 22d  Session. 

Phineas  Gatesi  Ludwick  Campbell| 

John  Cummins,  Jon. 

18«0— 2ad  Sessidn. 

John  Mills,  Thomas  Manly, 

John  Myer. 


d4 

Session. 

Svatis  Wherry,  Gaorgo  Widrig, 

Nathan  Smith. 

1802—  25//^  Session, 

Nathan  Smith,  Samuel  Menyjnn. 

George  Wldrlg, 

1803—  Susum. 

Samuel  Wright,  George  Widerick, 

Stephen  Miller. 

1804—  ^Itk  Sessim. 

E^ans  Whany,  Samuel  Wright, 

George  Wldrig. 

E?ans  Whany,  George  Widrig, 

Samuel  Wright. 

■ 

1806— 2m  Session. 

George  Widrig,  Samuel  Wright, 

Eldad  Corbet. 

1807—  30M  Session. 

Cleorge  Widrig,  Jolm  Kennedy, 

Samuel  Wright 

1808-^i#^  Session. 

Westel  Willoughby,  jun.         Aaron  Budlong, 

John  M.  Petrle. 

1808-  0— 32i<  Session.. 

John  M.  Petrie,  Aaron  Budlong, 

Westel  Willoughby,  jun. 

1810— add  Session. 

Thomas  Man^,  Rudolph  Dofendorf;. 

ChristoplierP.  Selllnger. 
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CUstopher  P.  BeUingcr,        Robert  Bniohi 

Hosea  Nelson. 

1812— 35^A  Session. 

Eobert  Buich)  *  Rudolph  J.  SboemakeTi 

Samnel  Woodworth. 

181-2^I3~36^A  Session. 
Rudolph  J.  Shoemaker,      .  .  Hofea  NelaoD, 

John  Gram. 

Aaron  Hacklegr,  Jnn.  Jonas,  dekaii 

Christopher  P.  Bellinger. 

18U-15— 38M  Senio: 

Aaron  Sa^egr,  jun.       *     Jonas  Cle]and| 

Jolm  Ale  Combs. 

JohA  Mc  Combs,  Henry  Hopkins, 

William  D.  Ford. 

Ab^al^Beckvith,  George  fiosduaat^ 

William  B.  Foid. 

1818— 41«/  Sessi4m. 

Aanm  Btekkgrjui.)  Nichol  WkmdMtj 

George  Hosiecrants. 

1818— 42d  Stnim. 

Kichol  Fosdick,  Jonas  Cleland, 

Henry  Gros. 

182(y^3d  Sesiion: 

James  Orton,  Jacob  Markell, 

Philo  M.  Hackley. 

1820-1821— Session, 

Simeon  Ford,  Thomas  Manly, 

Daiiitl  Van  Horns. 


86  [ASaEMBLY 

filmeoii  Vmdf  Chzlsbpher  P.  BeUiogw; 

Robert  Shoemaker, 

lS2:^-Adth  Sesmm.  ' 
John  Djgerti  ^      Abijah  Beckwiiby 

'  Henry  Tillinghast. 

ISU-^lik  Seaion. 

Christopher  P.  Bellinger         John  Graves, 

Caleb  BudloB^, 

1825 —  48/ A  Sessum,  ; 

Samuel  DMLttt^,  Jr.,  Warnflor  Fdlts, 

Jaoob  Wife. 

1826—  Sessim. 

Jonas  Cleland,  Edmnnd  Vaniey, 

•  Nicholas  Schuyler,  jr. 

1827—  Seuim. 

Frederic  P.  Bellinger,  Daniel  C.  Henderson,^ 

Hichard  Smith,  2d. 

Ab^ah  liann,jr.,  David  K.  Carrier, 

John  P.  SaelL 

1829—  52d  Sessim. 

Ab^ah  Mann,  jr.,  Cornelius  81oughter» 

John  R.  Dygert. 

1830—  5a<i  Session. 

Frederic  P.  jBellinger,  Russel  HopJdna, 

Abijah  Mann,  jr. 

1831—  Session, 

m 

Atwater  Cteke,  jr.,  Olmsted  Hough, 

Nicholas  Lawyer. 

1832—  55M  Session, 

William  C.  Grain,  Daniel  Dygert, 

David  Thorp. 
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ISSd—- 96M  Stfiion. 

Shftrmaa  Wootter,  Joseph  M.  Pendergasty 

Dudley  Burweli. 

1834— 57M  Se$gim. 

CharlMDjer,  Timotby  L  Campb«ll| 

Augnsttts  Beardslee. 

1885-4^  Seuion. 

Heorj  Tillinghast,  Charles  Graj, 

Peter  P.  Murphy. 

1836— 5m  ^efiwrn. 

8teplMii  Ajrres,  Thomas  HawkSy 

*    Frederic  Bellioger. 

1837-  -60M  Stssion. 

Aaron  Haekley,  Henry  L.  Easton. 

1838—  iSeMfpii. 
Abyah  Maiuiy  Jr.,            «   Tolney  Owen. 

1880— 68d  ^ewioii. 
AtvatBT  Cooke,  jr.,  B«B||aini&  Camr. 

1840—  68a  Sanon. 
Daniel  Bellii^geri  ^       George  Boroh. 

1841—  Session. 
Aiphaxed  LoomiSi  Michael  Hofihuou 

1842—  65<A  Stidan. 

Michael  Holfinan,  Alphaxed  Loomis. 

1848— e6M  Sessum. 
John  T.  Hall,  Walter  Booth. 

1844—  67M  Sesiwn. 

Michael  HoUmau,  Peter  H.  Warren. 

1845—  68^4  Session. 

William  C.  CraiD,  Alexander  H.  Baell. 


Williaz^  C.  C^aiQi  Henry  'Eys^mm. 

1847— 70<il  9esrim. 

Ab^ah  Beckwitb,  .  Mftraon  TilllBghast. 

1848—  71 j<  Session. 

1.  James  Feeter,  2.  Lawxeuee  L.  limy. 

1849—  72(i  SessUm. 
Frederic  P.  Bellingeri  2.  Asa  Wilcox. 

1850— 73il  Ststion. 

1.  Asa  Vickory^  2.  Humphrey  G.  Boot. 

1851—  8m(9m. 

1.  John  H.  Wooster,  2.  Daniel  Shall. 

1852— 75M  Sestim. 

1.  John  HooveT}  2.  Charles  Pelong. 


Ji:FF.EKSON  COUNTY. 
«         •  .        ♦  ■ 

1806—  29/A  Session. 
Heniy  CofSeen. 

1807—  30^A  6'ema/>. 
Moss  Kent. 

1808—  3is^  Seaion. 

Lewis  Grave8. 

1803-9— 32(i  Session. 

Oorlis  Hinds,  David  J.  Andrews. 

1810— 33d  Session. 
MoiB.  Kent,  Ethel  Bronson. 

18U— 34^  Ststiom. 
Corliss  Hinds,  1 
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John  Daikeei  Band  I*  AndniiL 

Cgbttt  Ten  Eyok^  Clark  Allen. 

1814— atisUm, 
£th6l  Bronson,  Clark  Allen 

1814-1^— 88M  Smwn. 

m 

£thel  Bronson. 

1816— 39<A  Susion. 
Anxm  Stebbina,  Abel  Cole. 

1816-17— Semm. 

Abel  Cole,  Ebenezer  Wood 

Idl8-4U/  Session. 
Abel  Colei  Horatio  Onrii. 

GeotgeSiowxi,  Jf?.,  Jobn  Oowki. 

Hiram  Steele,  Calvin  McKnight. 

im-Zl-^th  Session. 
Amos  StebbinS)  Bicbard  Goodell* 

1822—  -45^A  Session. 

Qmgjt  Andms,  Jobn  EmUtfiB. 

1823—  46^  Session. 

Bicbard  Goodell,  Walter  Coloi 

Con  vers  Johnson. 

« 

1824—  47/A  Session, 

Bicbard  Goodell|  JobnStewftrty 

JobnHowe. 

[A«embly,  No.  128.]  7 


Blcitt4  Oioddli  .  OeorgeWUK 

John  B.  £b;»e]:ityn. 

» 

1826--49M  Session. 

Dmaiel  Wafdwell,  D«vid  W.  fiueklis, 

Hotatio  Oirli. 

1837— 60M  Sessim. 

Danid  Waidwell,  David  W.  Bucklin, 

AlpheoB  S.  Uraene. 

1888— 51  Seision. 

DaWd  W.  Bucklin,  Daniel  Wardwelli 

•  Alpheus  S.  Greene. 

1829— 52<i  ^effftoa. 

Ym  Oanlir,  Tif  Ives, 

Fleurj  Keith. 


•  « ♦ 


1830— 53d  Session. 

OharleiOrvif. 

Ml— 54M  5Moii. 

Walter  Colei  Fleurj  Keith, 

Joseph  C.  Budd. 

Wmm  H.  Angel^  PhUip  IfanrdI, 

Nathan  Strong. 

WUliw  H.  Aiigeli  John  Biireh, 

*  .Jotham  Ivea. 

1834-^7IA  Seifiim. 
Calvin  MeKnight,  WUliam  H.  Angel, 


£li  West. 

t 
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Charlet  Strongi  Eli  Farwell, 

Calvin  Clark. 

'  1B36 — b9ih  Session. 

LowMf  BBr^esT)    '  Otis  P.  Staringti 

Richard  tHulbert.  < 

1897— aO^A  ^efiMii. 

RUhard  Ualbert,  Jotham  Blgelow» 

John  W.  TambUo. 

IQ^S—^Ut  Session, 

BiiM  WiidweU)  Richaid  UvUOMi, 

Charles  B.  Hoard.  * 

1889-*4(2tf  Seuion. 

Charlea  £.  Clarke^  Calvin  Gl«i:kf . 

Philip  P.  Gaige. 

lUO^^d  Session, 

ChaiteE.  CkaUte^  gtepheaJnhwpB, 

Calvin  Clark. . 

1841— 64t&  ^CffMNi:  . 

William  C.  Pierrepont,  Joseph  Wehb| 

WiDiamMcAlUster.. 

184S^— SuAon, 

JohM     IlkmlAli)  Eliha  C.  Chofih^- 

Elihu  M.  McNeU. 

« 

laihQ  C.  Churchi  Joseph  Gravcii 

JobLaii|8<m. 

1844^7^  S€ssion, 

Samnel  JBond,  '  William  CadUta^ 

Eli  Wtst. 


n 

1845—  e8<A  ^et JMM. 

Edward  S.  Salisbury,  Azel  W,  Danfortbi  . 

Lysander  H.  Brown. 

1846 —  i}9th  Sessio7i, 

LoTi  Mill«,  Henderi<»  ttowk,  i 

1847— 70<4  teflioii. 

John  Boyden,  John  D.  Davison,      .  i 

Samuel  J.  Da?is. 

X84S^7l£^  Session. 

1,  BexOamin  Ifatfloii,  Harvey  IK  Fwlmi 

3.  Fleiiry  Keith. 

184t^72d  Sembn. 

1.  George  Gates,  2.  John  S.  Marshif . 

3.  Bemahi  Bagley. 

1800— 73d  Semon. 

1.  SOm  WaOxmi  2.  Joel  Hawortk^ 

3.  Alfred  FoK.^ 

1861^74M  8mSm. 

I.  William  A.  Gilbert,  2.  John  Pool,  Jr.,   '  *  / 

3".  Lorin  Snshnell. 

1852— Session. 

I.  WiUfom  A.  Gilbert,  2.  Mentil  OotoMi  * 

3.  William  Rouse. 


I 

KINGS  COUNTlr. 

1777—  If/  Session. 
^WlUiam  BeMulny  Heuy  WiUSaatf. 

1778— 2(1  Session. 

William  iiuerum. 
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William  BomuUf  Htnrj  WilliamB. 

17d0-8i*-4<4  Se$mtm. 
(Ste  note  to  Albtny  ^onnty.) 

William  Btierom,  Henrj  Williams*. 

WIUiAM  Bomm,  H^niy  WUliama. 

Jaha  Taatoblll,  ChurlM  Dongbty. 

Johaimifl  £.  Lott|  Kutger  Van  Braat. 

1786— 4M&  iSMm. 
John  Yanderbilt.  Oharles  Donghtj. 

1787— lO^A  Session. 

OomaliiifWyokoil^  .   Ciiarlea  DoughQ^. 

178IB--X1M  Seuium. 
Cornelius  Wyckoff,^  ,  Charles  Doughty. 

Peter  Yandenroort,  A<]taila  Gilee.  . 

1.7g8-a0*-13^l^fiiffton. 
Pete  Ta]idiirToort>.     .  .    r  AqtiUaOilea. 

Peter  VanderTOort,.! .  •  .     .  t  AqoUa  Giles. 

OMoMiilofeghty. 

.•d^itil^iGUes. 
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1794—  17^y^  Session, 
Feter  VanderFoort 

1795—  1844  Smtoi^ 
PtoCir  Tandervoort.  • 

Peter  VaiiUerYoort. 

1797— 20iA  ^'a^ 
Peter  Vandirfoori* 

l7m^W  (Bknim. 

Peter  Vauclervoort. 

1798-99— Sessim. 
JoiuuMS    Lott.  ' 

1800— 23d  Session. 
Jacob  81uurpe|  jr. 

1600*1— a4/A  i9<fiMii. 

Jacob  Shaipe,jT. 

JohA  C.  YaiidervMr. 

1803— Seuitm. 
Jdhn  Hiaki.. 

lohn  Hioks. 

1804-5— S8M  Sesium. 
John  Hicks. 

liOe— 6'6>it0fi. 
JolnHkhi. 

John  Hioki. 


•  * 


1  . 
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1808—315/  Session, 
John  Hicks. 

Iwomiah  Johnson.  .* 

1810— 33il  8€nkh. 
Jeremiah  Joiuuon. 

18U— 34M5mw». 
Jbhn  0.  Vandonreer. 

Jic^  C.  Yaaderveer. 

18ie-18--B6lA  teflon. 
John  G»  Yanderteer. 

1814— 37M 
Jeremiah  Lott 

1814<-15-88/A  StHwn. 

Tunis  Schenck. 

1816— dl^/A  iSlMfibfi, 
1 

1816  17— iS^^non. 
1 

Ck>rnelius  Van  Cleef. 

1819 —  i2d  Senum, 
Tonis  Schenck. 

1820—  43<i  iSeifMn. 

'  Tunis  Schenok. 

18^-41—44/4  iSSeMte. 
*  Jeremiah  Lott.  , 
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Jeiemiah  Lott. 

1823 — 46M  Seakn. 
Wilikm  C!oxia0^eft,iaii. 

Willkiii  VonMBi. 

WlUtom  Furiuaa^ 

iBie  im  Skui4». 

. .  William  Farmaa. 

1827— 50<A  Sesiim. 
.  Ctoinoe  I]U  SidM. 

iolm  \VjrckQff. 

1830— 53(i  Session. 
Coe  S.  Downing. 

I8dl— iSttiMs. 
Coe  S.  Bowsing. 

.  pg«,  S.  Downing, 

Coe  S.  Downl)^^. 

PlMlip  Bnahiur. 
19a»— 58M  fcMtoi. 

■Philip  Bi^W- 


I 


M!m  Dikmniii. 

lUhttd  v.  W.  ThoriM,  Joieph  CoDselyeA. 

/ereiBtoh  JolmsoBi  Adrian  H^eijum. 

1841 — 64/A  SesAon. 
Jmmiah  Johntoa,  William  CodmIjwl 

■ 

laid— iSemoti. 
WUllam  M.  Udall^  William  Conseljea,  jun. 

m 

WOUam  Bnrbank,  •  taeob  Rapelje. 

1646  §$ikSiukn. 
Ricliard  S.  Wjckoff,  IkHlel  B.  Biyaat 

GttuOtol  King)   *  '  Jobn  A.  Voorheet. 

1847—70^  SeuUrn. 

Abiaham  D.  Soper,  Ehcuczer  W.  Peck| 

JolmA.  Kmmojofi. 

1848— 71«/  Session. 

t:  Mm  A.  ' 
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1.  Joseph  BoughtoDy  2.  Edwards  W.  Fiskoi 

3.  John  A.  Cross. 

-  .  .1860 — Session.  .» 

I.  JoMph  A.  Y«id,  JBdwmrds  W.  Hak^ 

d.  JohQ  H.  Baker. 

.1  ..to 


1.  Oeorge  E.  JBaker,  '    «.  Howard  C.  Cad/, 

I.  uldward  T.  Backhouse.    •  • 

1852 — itth  Session. 

1.  John  Beny,  2  Waldo  HalehlMi  ' 

8.  Samuel  £•  Johoion. 


■  LEWIS  COUNTY, 

1808-9— 32(i  Sessum. 
Judah  Bamee. 

Lewis  Gnms. 

MMhaniel  Merrlam.  . 

.  181»*-8M  Smmm. 

Willam  Darrow. 

181S-18-*^  Seuimr 
Levi  CoUiDi. 

1814— Sestum. 
•    Chillaa  Dotj. 

1814-1  !^~-38/A  Sesiim. 
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.1816— 39M  Sessim. 
Chilli^  JQo^y. 

1818— 4U(  Session. 
L0vl  Bart^ 

Levi  BohMiis.* 
'  18S0 — Session. 
Katbaniei  J.  Merriam. 

1820-21— 44<A  ;Se»UMft. 
Stephen  Hart. 

CiitsUr  liuck. 

1629— 46<A  iSembn. 
Abner  W.  Spencer. 

*  1824— 47eA  Setnon. 

Caleb  Lyon. 

1825—  48^A  Seisim, 
Amo8  Buckyjuu. 

1826 —  49^ A  Session, 

Amoe  Miller. 

1827—  60M  5w*<bfi. 
Jolm  W.  Martin. 

1828 —  Session, 
George  B.  Rugglei. 

1822— 52<i  Susion, 
Ck»rgeD..lldgglM. 

.  183(y — f^dStssim^ 


100 

•  18S1— 64#4  Siniim, 

Hftrison  Blodget. 

im— 55fA  iSfefffibii. 

Andrew  W.  Doig. 

GfiQi^gt  1).  Buggies. 
Charles  Dayan. 

Qharlcs  Dayan. 

>  •  « 

iaS7--60/A  Susim. 

George  D.  Ruggles. 

William  Domiaiok. 

«  « 

1899— 02<i  Stuum. 

Sauford  Coe. 

1840— 68il  Sesiim. 

Chester  Buck. 

» 

1841    Mh  Seitien. 
Elipjudet  Sears. 

1812 — 65/A  Session. 
.  1843— Session. 

•  •  » 

AJiiy^Bjick^ 

1844 — 67iA  Smym, 
/  JJbpni 

^m^i^-mik  Bmkn. 
Dean  S.  BmMT^* 
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Nelson  J.  Beach. 

1847— 7(UA  Sisrnn. 

Thomas  Baker. 

*  1848— 71f^  Sesium, 

David  D.  Keamer. 

1849—73(1  Sestim, 
Biodate  Pease. ' 

1860 — Idd  Session. 

John  Newkiik. 

1851—  74<A  Ses$im. 
'  Caleb  Lyon. 

1852—  75^  Sesium. 
JbiiB  BaUdlot 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

182S-45M  SeMiim. 

George  Smith.  ' 

lS23—mh  Session. 

William  JaneSi  Matthew  Wafner. 

1824—  47/A  ^esiim. 
George  Hosmer,  George  Smith. 

■ 

1825—  rld/Zi  Session. 

itobert  McKaj,  James  FauUoier* 

1826—  49^  Smim, 

William  H.  Spencer,  James  Faultaeir. 

i .» 

1827—  50^A  Siisum. 
William  H.  Spencer,  Felix  Tracy. 
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lasa— Sesriom. 
Calvin  H.  Brjan,  William  Janes. 

•1829— 52i2  Sestiifh, 
Pliilo  C.  Fuller,  Titus  Goodman,  Jr. 

1830— 53(i  Session. 
Fililo  0.  Fnlleri  Titos  Goodman,  Jr. 

1881— 54/A  Session. 
Jexediah  Horsfoidj  James  Perdval. 

1832—  55M  Setsym. 

John  Youngi  George  W.  Patterson. 

1833—  56M  Session. 

George  W.  Patterson,  Samuel  W.  Smitli. 

1834—  67^  SetsioB. 

Tabor  Ward,  Salmon  G.  Orom. 

1885— &8M  Seuim. 
George  W.  Patteison^  Hollom  Hutchinson. 

1836—  59<A  Session. 

* 

Charles  H.  Carroll,  George  W.  Patterson. 

1837—  CgeA  Vernon. 
Qeoifs  y^.  Pearson,  William  Soott. 

■ 

1838—  61«<  Session. 

George  W.  :^atterson,  William  Seott. 

.It  • 

1839—  62d  Session. 
George  W.  Patterson,  Elias  Clarke. 

ft 

1S40— 63d  Session. 
George  W.  Patterson,  Elias  Clarke. 

*  • 

Augustus  Gibbs,  Reuben  P.  Wisner. 
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184ft^M  Senim. 
Chesty  JSradk^i  Gardnei;  Arnolds 

1843— 56M  Session,  . 
Huiel  H.  Fitzhugh,  Daniel  B.  Speneer. 

Gardner  Arnold,  Daniel  D.  Spencer. 

« 

John  Youngy         '  Uarlow  W.  Wells. 

1846—  Cd^  Session. 

Jokn  YddDgy  William  8.  FoIIertoB. 

1847—  70^  Swond. 
William  S.  Fnllerton,  Andrew  Sill. 

1.  Gordon  Nonlan,  2.  Nathaniel  Goe* 

1849— 72d  Session. 
1.  Aicbibald  H.  McLean,       2.  Philip  WoodralT 

1850^734  Stuim, 
1.  Alexander  H.  McLeaiif       2.  Philip  Woodruff. 

1851—  74/A  .Swjfofi. 

1.  AMa  'ChamberlaiB, «         2.  Orrin  D.  Lake. 

1852—  75^A  iSWnon. 

•  »  * 

1.  AlTia  Chamberlaini  %  Orria  B.  Lake. 


.  MADISON  COUNTY. 

1807—  30M  Session. 
S/lFanus  Smalley,  Erastus  Cleveland. 

1808—  31<^  Stsmn. 
Sjlvanua  Smallej,  John  W.  Bulkley. 


l6i  [^AsSUttLT 

John  W.  BuUdeyy  David  Van  HornOi 

Oliver  Brown. 

1810— 33d  'Session. 

John  W.  JBullLlej,  Amos  B.  Fulleri 

Daniel  Van  Home. 

•    1811—34^  Session. 

Zebnloii  Douglass,  Joka  W.  Bulkleji 

Henry  Clark,  Jon. 

1812-^5<&.  Session. 

m 

Bennet  Bieknell,  Samuel  H.  CooD| 

Nathaniel  Cole. 

1815- 18-^M  Sestion. 

Jonathan  Olmstead,  Walter  Beecher, 

John  D.  Henrj. 

'    1814— 37M  Session. 

Elltha  Carrlngton,  Sfte^n  F.  Blaekstonei 

Abraham  D.  Van  Home. 

18U-15-^M  Sestion. 

David  Beeeher,  John  ICattemm. 

Windsor  Coman. 

1816— MM  Sestim. 

OUver  BroWn^  *  .  Eliphalet    Jackson^  t 

Nathan  Hall. 

1816-  17 — iOlh  Stssion. 

Tonia  B.  Eldridge,  Moses  Maynardi 

Jonathan  Olmsted. 

1818— 4U/  Session. 

David  Woods,  Thomas  Greenly  , 

James  Nye. 

1810— 42a  Sittion. 

Thomas  Greenly,  Denison  Palmer, 

Solomon  Beet)e. 
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£!ipliiM  8.  Iftokson,  Amos  Croekcsr, 

Levi  Morton. 

1820-21— 44M  Session, 

JostasDwineU,  ,  William  Beny,  Jan., 

Herman  Van  Yleck. 

1822-  ^5/A  SesHon. 

Justus  Dwinell,  Pardon  Barnard, 

Henrj  Clark,  jun. 

1823 —  m/i  Session. 

Botherfotd  Barker,  Purtls  Hoppin, 

Paniel  M.  Gillett. 

Sasicn. 

JEdward  Hudson,  Peter  Price, 

Xliomas  Spencer. 

1825—  48/A  Session. 

Kcfaomiah  Huntingtoni  Elias  P..BeiiJamiii, 

James  Nye. 

1826—  49M  Suium. 

Nehemiali  Huntington,  Jacob  Ten  £jck, 

t      Thomas  Dibble. 

1827—  -5U/A  Session, 


ham  B,  Eldredge,  Lemuel  Wliite, 

Sylvester  Beechcr. 

4 

1828— 51«/  Session. 

John  Knowles,  Joseph  Clark, 

£ri  Richardson. 

182^52d  Session. 

James  B.  Eldredge,  John  Williams, 

William  K.  Fuller, 
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William  K.  Fuller,  Jobn  M.  Messenger, 

William  Manchestex. 

1831— iSVtnbn. 
Robert  Hemy,  Stephen  B.  Hoffmao, 

John  Wliitman. 

Nehemiah  Bateheler,  Jolm  Hesd,  2d., 

Daniel  M.  Gillet 

1833—  56<&  Sesium* 

m 

Srastus  Cleaveland,  Jesse  Kilborn, 

John  Davis. 

1834 —  blih  SesHon. 
Beqismin  Enos,  Henry  T.  Sumner, 

&ardl8  Dana; 

1835—  58<A  Session. 

Joseph  Clark,  William  J .  Hough, 

Jason  W.  Powers. 

183C — bdtk  Session. 

Jolm  B.  Tstcs,  William  J.  Hongh> 

Kphralm  Gray. 

1837—  60/&  iSfe^fton. 

Silas  Sayles,  Wait  Clark, 

Isaac  Coe,  jun. 

1838 —  Qlst  Session. 

Wmiam  T.  Bostwiek,  William  Lord, 

Onesimns  Mead. 

1839— 62(i  Session. 

Friend  Barnard,  ^^^  '^'^^  Leland, 

Benjamin  £uos. 
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Bnfal  Diikey,  Daniel  Barker, 

Benjamin  £nos. 

1841—  €4<A  Session. 

Seneca  B.  Barchard,  Daniel  Van  Vleek, 

Oliver  Pool. 

1842—  65M  Sessim. 

Simon  C.  Hitchcock,  Calvin  Morsoi 

JobWelis.  . 

1843—  66M  Session. 

Venoni  W.  liasosi  Lorenzo  Sherwood* 

HevTS^Palmer. 

1844—  67<A  Sisnm. 

Thomae  Keith,  Alfred  Medbury, 

fialph  I.  Gates. 

1845—  Session. 

.    Stiphen  Q.  Sean,  WUliam  Smith, 

John  I.  Walralh. 

1845— Session. 

Thomas  T.  Loomis,  Horace  HawkS| 

Stephen  M.  Potter. 

1847—  TOM  Session. 

Peter  Van  Valkenborghi         Geotge  F.  Tajlor. 

1848—  7 iSferJtoii. 

1.  John  T.  6.  Bailey.  2.  George  Grant 

1849— 72a  Sestion. 

1.  David  Maine.  2.  Robert  G.  Stewart. 

18j0 — 7Jd  Session. 

1.  John  Clajik.  2.  Thomaa  O.  Biihop^ 
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1851^74^/*  Session, 

1.  JTalraft'VMoh.  2.  FruiUIivS.  Soiftii. 

1852— 75M  Session. 
i.  George  JB.  Rowe.  2.  Henry  L.  Welib. 


MO!fRO£  COUNTY. 

NatluiBiel  IU>cheflter. 
1823 — iijlU  Sission. 

John  Bownuuii  ttmon  Stonei  2d.| 

^Samnel  fi.  Bradl^. 

ia2i— 47M  iSeiiMA. 

EnosJStone,  loi^h  Clariti 

Major  H.  Smith. 

1825-  -48M  fi^<ftio». 

fiBOiy  Fellow5,  Oustavus  Clark^ 

Thuxlow  W«ed, 

1826—  49^4  ^ei»t<M. 

l^iiMiit  Matiiews,  t^m  Laogr, 

Henry  Fellows. 

•  •  1827— eOM  &iiidR. 

Abelard  Bejuolds^  Joseph  Sibleji 

Peter  Price. 

• « 

1828— 51  Se^sion. 

llBOthy  ChUdfli  Francis  Stonni 

*  £zraS]iieldo]||Jr. 

i8S9— 52<l  Sfisiion. 

JSeman  f^iorton,  John  Garbutt| 

Eeaben  WUldy. 
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1830— &3d  Saukn.  * 

Thurlow  Weed. 

Samiit]  O.  AndiewSy  Peter  Price> 

Isaac  Laeej. 

1832— 55M  ^>i.?/<;n. 

I 

StaDuel  Q.  AndrewBi  Wil]jaD»  B.  Blown, 

In  Bellows.  < 

183>-46£^  Suiim. 

Timothj  Qhildfl,  Levi  Pun4,  . 

MUton  ShekUoL. ' 

1834— 57tA  iSVjWaw. 

Fleteher  M.  fiafght,  £lihu^Chureli> 

Jeraay  8.  Stone. . 


Derick  Siblej, 


Horace  Gay, 


Beriek  Siblej, 


Deride  Sibky, 


1835—  58M  SeuUfB. 

Enoch  Stroag, 
George  Browai. 

1836—  59^A  Session. 

Mic^ah  W.  Kirby, 
Joseph  Sibley. 

1S37_60£A  Session. 

Levi  Russell, 
Silas  Walker.  '  .  . 

1838— Gl5/  S<^^ion, 

£zrat>heldoA|Jr., 
Ibhn  P.  Patterson. 


1839— 62d  Stssion. 

William  8.  Bishop,  Henry  P.  29brtony 

•     Joiin  P.  Stull. 


no  [A« 

1840—  63(i  Session, 

Enooh  Strong. 

1841—  Session. 

Enoch  Strong}  Alexandei  JUliey, 

Laeiui  LUlejr. . 

George  S.  Stone, .  Henry  P.  Higgina, 

Fredfirick  Staxi. 

% 

loiomo  rolkr,  Enodi  SlNttg» 

Robert  Haiglit. 

1814— 67/^  iSc55toti. 

liotei  Speny,  Ashley  SampioB, 

iidward  Wadhams. 

lUf^J^h  Semm. 

John  MoVean,  ^saao  T.  Bajmond, 

WlUiam  C.  Bloas. 


William  0.  Bloss,  James  K.  Thompson, 

Mathias  L.  Angle. 
• 

1847—  Session. 

William  C.  Blow,  lohn  B.  6mi^, 

John  McGonegal. 

1848^71«<  ^etiton. 

a.  EzraSSMldony  ^-  Abm.  M.  Schermerhorn^ 

8.  laaao  Chu>4>,  Jr. 

1848— 724  iS^ecftMi. 

I.  Levi  Kelwy,        '  I"  Waid  8fflitk 

8.  Elisha  Harmon. 
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1850^73(i  Session. 

1.  II.  J>Bj  Hieka,  2.  L.  Ward  Smith, 

3.  Ellslia  Harmon. 

1851— 74M  5ttm». 

1.  Nathaniel  H.  Fordjcc;         2.  William  A.  Fitzhugh, 

3.  Caleb  B.  Corser. 

1852—  Session. 

1.  John  Shoeeraft,  2.  Joel  P.  Millineri 

8.  Caleb  B.  Cbner. 

TBTON  COUNTY. 

1777 —  1st  Sessian. 
Michael  £die,  Jaeob  Snell, 
Samuel  Clyde,  Johannes  Veeder,  • 

Ahraham  Van  Home,  Jacob  G.  Ikiook.  . 

1778— 3d  Session. 

Abraham  Van  Home,  Peter  Waggoner,  Jr.,  . 

John  Newkirk,  George  Henrjr  Sell. 

1779—  3d  Stssitn. 

Peter  Waggoner,  Jr.  Peter  S.  Dorgart, 

Jacob  Oanuneex,  Melkert  Van  Dozen, 

Abraham  Copeman,  Frederick  Fox.  . 

1780-  ^1-4/A  Session, 

(  See  note  to  Albany  oounty. ) 

1781-  -83--5/A  Stssim. 

Zephanla  Batcbelor,  William  Petrie, 

John  Moore,  Abraham  Garrison, 

Waiiam  Harper,  Isaac  Menelii. 

17S^^^th  Session. 

John  Frey,  Zephaniah  Batchelor, 

William  Petry,  Christian  Nellis, 

Aaditw  Flneb,  Jr.,  Fxtderiek  Fischer. 
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1784— 7M  Simon. 

WiUiau  Helper,  Christopher  P.  TateSi 

Volkert  Veeder,  Abrahm  Copeman, 

Isaac  Paxis,  James  Livingston. 


MONTGOM£R¥  COUNTY., 

1784-6— Se9$ian. 

Christopher  P.  Yates,  Isaac  Paris, 

James  Livingston,  Volkcit  Veeder, 

William  Uaiper,  Frederic  C.  Fox. 

17S6— 9<A  Seui<m. 

Tolkert  Teeder,  James  LiTingston, 

Abraham  Van  Home,  Abraham  Arndt, 

John  Frej,  William  Harper. 

1787—  10^/1  Session, 

John  Frey,  Josiah  Crane, 

James  Livingston,  Williaiu  Harper, 

James  Cannan,  *         Zcxihaniah  J]atchcler. 

1788—  lU/*  Session. 

James  Livingston,  John  Frey^ 

John  Winn,  Isaac  Paris, 

Volkert  Veeder,  Abraham  Arndt. 

1788-  9— 12M  Session. 

William  Harper,  John  Frej,  ' 

Christopher  F.  Yates,  Volkert  Veedw,  * 

John  Wina,  *    Hemy  Stauring. 

1789-  90— 13^A  Session, 

Yolkert  Yeeder,  Josiah  Crane» 

David  McMaster,  Abraham  Arndt, 

James  Livingston,      ,  Michael  Alycjrs. , 
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1791—  44//^  Sesma.  ^ 

JuM  LiTingttoDj  Xosiali  Cmne, 

Abimham  Arndt,  Michael  Myers, 

Julin  T.^Visseher,  John  Frey. 

1 792—  1 5<A  5e5iton. 

John  Fny,  David  Mdtfaster, 

Silas  Talhoti  Doaw  FonAu 

1792-3— IC/A  Session. 

Silas  Talbot,  .  -  David  MoMaster^ 

SinMm  YeedeTi  Jacob  £aker. 

Stnion. 

Frederick  Gettmau,      •     .    Jacob  Eaker, 
Simon  Yccderi  JohnlioArtluir. 

179&— 18^4  Session. 

* 

Simon  YccdeTi  Dayid  McMastaTi 

Doaw  Fonda,  iVileriek  Gettmaa. 

1796—  19^/*  Session. 

Daniel  Miles,  David  Oady, 

Lewis  Dobols,  Frederick  Gcttman. 

1797—  -20M  Scision. 

Simon  Veedejri  Jolin  C.  Viin  £ppS| 

Jacob  Eaker,  George  Metcalfe, 

Peter  T.  Veeder,       -  Frederick  Gettman. 

1798—  215/  Session. 

George  Metcalfe,  Jaccib  Sncll, 

James  Hlldreth,  Frederick  Gettman, 

Bobert  MeFarlan,  Philip  Van  Alstyne. 

1798-90— 22n(i  Session. 

Jaeob  SneU,  Stephen  Beynolds, 

Peter  Yoorhis,  Archibald  Mclntyre, 

Heniy  Pawling,  Simon  Yeeder. 
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'  ISOIMIM  &vftak 

C!omeliu3  Ilumprey,  Simon  Veeder, 

Frederick  Sammguty    .  Archibald  Mclatjrte, 

Jacob  Snell, .  .  John  HerJtoner. 

1800r01*-^A  Smim. 
Cornelius  Hamprc  y,  Simon  .Veeder, 

Archiuald  Mclntj[fp,,  Christopher  P.  \  aUS| 

Jacob  Saell|  Alexaudor  Sheldon; 

Archibald  Molntyrei  '  Charles  Ward, 

Fiederick  SaminonSi  "  Chrlstoplker  Yatea 

Jacob  Siiell,  Akiander  Sheldon. 

.  Alexander  SheldoHi  Charles  Ward, 

Daniel  Wallcer,    .  Heorj  Kenned/, 

JohQ  Boo£ 

Alexander  Sheldon,  Day^d  J.  Zeilly, 

John  Uerkimcr,  Henry  Kenuedy, 

'     Archibald  Mclntjxe, 

1804-5— 23//i  Session. 

JohnLeeber,  Darid  J.  Zielle/, 

Alexander  Sheldon,  James  Melntyre, 

Jonathan  Hallett. 

« 

1806— 29<A  Session. 

Joseph  Wagoucr,  John  lurkimer, 

Alexander  Sheldon,  James  Mclnbne, 

•Sannel  Jackson, 

'  180T-30MiSr«triMi. 

James  Lansing,  Lawrence  Gros^, 

Alexander  Sheldon,  William  VanoUada^ 

Hamiaas  A.  Tedder. 
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Alexmder  Sheldon^  Henry  Fonda, 

Lawrence  Gross,       •  •  3\  ter  C.  Fox, 

Hai:manu9  A.  Veddei. 

1808-9—324  Sesiion. 

XolinFay,  Daniel  Cadyi 

Xobn  Qieen,  Ricbard  Van  B/cawdf 

David  J.  Ziell^. 

lS10--r33(i  Seuion.> 

Richard  Van  Home,  Daniel  Qndjf  • 

JofanGieen^  famet  Allen, 

Darld  J.  Zeillj. 

James  Mclntjre,  Daniel  Cady, 

George  H.  Neliis,  Jacob  KackcTi 

Daniel  Uorlbul. 

18}2--35lA  Session. 

Alexandm*  Sheldon,  JohnFaj, 
Daniel  Uurlbut,  George  U  Ncllis, 

Arcliibald  McIntjTe. 

1812-13— 36/A  Session, 

Daniel  Cadj,  Daniel  McVaan, 

Richard  Van  Home,  Josiah  Bartlett, 

Simon  Majbie. 

1814— ^7(A  Session. 
• 

Andrew  Zobrbkie,  Samnel  A.  Gilbert, 

James  Knox,  Sylvaii us  Wilcox, 

Gabriel  Murray, 

1814-15— 33/A  Session. 

Al^nh  Bonthwoirth,  Solomon  Doifendorf, 

John  Shuler,  Alexander  St  John, 

John  JCisenlord. 
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1816— d9M  Session. 

Nathan  Cbristie,    *  William  Woodward^ 

Nathan  Kimball,  Edmund  G.  Haw  son, 

Richard  Van  Uorne, 

181G-17— Session, 

Heniy  Fonda,  Benedict  Arnold, 

Samuel  Jtekaon,  Henry  Giosi 

Isaae  flears/ 

Samuel  Jaokaon,  Burcnt  II.  yrofflan, 

Jacob  Shew,  Henry  Syker, 

Ezakiel  BeMiug. 

lS19^dd  S€8$m* 

Samuel  Jackson,  Jacob  Ilees, ' 

Kobeit  Hall,  Aaron  Haiing, 

Duncan  McMartin,  jr. 

1320-43(2  Session. 

Heniy  J.  Deifen^CKrf,  LawreDca  Gross, 

John  T.  Frand^co,  Henry  Fonda, 

Jacob  iiccs. 

'  1820-n— 41/.^  Stsnon. 

DaFid  W.  Ca  ideo, '  Howland  Fish» 

Lawrenc^  Gross,  Archibald  Mclntyre, 

Hfnvy  Failing. 

1832— 45M£ref  tut. 

James  M«  I  i^yrc/  .  Henry  Valentine, 

Nichtlas  G.os>,  John  W.  Cady, 

Joshua  Webster. 

Id23-4$<A  Session 
Ckorgo  D.  Fergnson,  Joseph  Spier. 

AlviuIItXxid,  Christian  Klock. 
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Heniy  CmiBiqglniii,  Peter  Smith, 

Francis  II.  Van  Leuren,  Peter  C.  Fox, 

Peter  Smithi   r  Alexander  St.  Jolui|- 

Henrj  Ganningliaiiiy  Stouel  Jackson. 

I93&^m  Smian. 

Abraham  A  Van  Ilorue,  John  French, 

Augustus  Deiflendorfi  Alexander  Sheldon, 

1827— 50M  Session. 

Lawrenee  Ckos^  Nathaniel  Weseoli 

Howland  Tkh. 

lSfS--4ftlf#  8mwn. 

Nathaniel  Weseot,  Daniel  F.  Sacia, 

lohn  8.  Veeder. 

1829— 52d  Session. 

Fhiiicas  Bandall/  Joseph  Sptoi 

Peter  Touog. 

'  1810- 


Henry  J.  Deifendorfi  Daniel  Stewart. 

Thomas  B.  Benedict. 

0 

1831—  Sessiim. 

WBUam  Bob,  Piatt  Potter, 

Josiah  l\  Jirowu. 

1832—  55//*  Session. 

Peter  Wood,  Silas  PhlHpSi 

Jaeob  Van  Amum. 

1833—  56M  Sestian, 

Doaw  A.  Fonddy        ,  William  Carlislci 

Cornelius  Mabee. 


1 18  (Ambmblt 

Daniel  UamU^  Ctek  B.  MmII, 

Azel  Hough. 

Heuy  AdamB,  Gollina  Odell^ 

Aflhbel  Loomis. 

1836— iSfemofi. 

Joseph  Blair,  Hwrjr  Y.  Jtagrr 

Jacob  JohnaoQ. 

Joiepli  BlalTi  Jacob  Jlm^ 

liic]i4id  Peck. 

189a-^Uf  Anion. 
Marcellaa  Woaton,   .  Abxaham  ?. 

JeNmiak  NflUii. 

Iiaae  JaekMO,  Uaae  8.  VtoHt. 


Peter  Woods,     .  .  John  S.  Veeder. 

1841-- 61M  Session. 
fieiaheii  flowa,  Danial  T.  Nellis. 

184d--65^4  Swim. 
Lawianoe  MaioeDos,  Jamea  Illefendorit 

John  Bowdish,  John  I.  Zoller. 

1844—07^/*  Sessim. 

Clack  B.  Cochranei  Morgan  L.  Harris. 

.  1845<— Stssim, 
Peter  H.  Fondai  John  L.  Be?eii8. 
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lU^m  Smitm. 

Tlieodoric  K.  Liddle,  Benjamin  Baird. 

1847— Session. 

Gamaliel  Bowdish,  Andrew  S.  Graj« 

1843— 7U/  Session, 
1.  Asa  BowmaOy  2.  William  A.  Haslatt. 

1849— 78d  Seuion. 

1.  Frotlungham  iish,  2.  Lewis  ATexill. 

1850—  73d  Sesdon. 

1.  Sanraal  6.  Qteen^  2.  Charles  Habbe. 

1851— Seuim. 

1.  8.  Pulvcr  Heath,  2.  Conri^d  P.  Snell. 

« 

1860—7514  Semm. 
I.  John  I.  DaviS}  2.  William  Clark. 


WEW-YORK. 

1777 —  1st  Session, 
Abraham  Brasher,  Frederick  Jay, 
Daniel  JDunseomb|                Peter  P.  Van  Zandt,. 
£fert  BaDcker,                   Robert  Harpnr, 
laeobns  Va&  T^dty              Abraham  P.  Lotl| 

Henry  Rutgers,  jr. 

1778— 24  Session, 

Evert  Bancker,  Daniel  Duiiscomb,^ 

Frederick  Jay,  liobert  Harpur. 

1779—  3d  Session. 
Abraham  Brasher,  liobert  Harpur, 
Daniel  Donscomb,  ^  Abraham  P.  LoU, 
Erert  Banekerj                   Jacobos  Van  Zandt, 
Peter  P.  Tan  Zandt,              Frederick  Ja} , 

Johu  Berrien. 
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ia80-^i--4<4  Session. 

The  Jonritel  of  the  first  meeting  of  thit  MSiion  is  lost,  and  the 
names  of  the  representatiires  are  not  lo  be  found  either  in  the 
State  Library,  or  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1781-  82—5//*  Sessio7i. 

Abraham  Brasher,  Robert  liar  pur, 

X)aniel  Dnnseomb,  Abraham  P.  Lotty 

Erert  Bancker,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt, 

Peter  P.  Vau  Zaudt,  Frederick  Jay, 

John  Berrien. 

1782-  83— Session, 

Abraham  Brasher,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 

Daniel  Dunscomb,  Jacobus  Van  Zaudt, 

Evert  Bancker,  Frederick  Jay,  . 

Peter  P.  Van  Zandt,  John  Berrien, 

Kobert  Haxpiur. 

1783-  84—7^  iSemon. 

Marrinus  Willett,  John  Stagg, 

John  Lamb,  William  Malcom, 

Henry  liutgers,  Robert  Harpur, 

Isaac  Sears,  Peter  P.  Van  Zandt, 

Hngh^ues. 

1784-  85— Session, 

William  Goforth,  Comfort  Sands, 

Henry  Romsen,  William  Dennhigi 

Peter  Y.  B.  Livingston,  John  Lawrence, 

Daniel  Dunscomb,  Thomas  Randall| 

Aaron  Uiur. 

t 

1785-  8U— 9//*  Soisioii. 

John  Stagg,  Robert  Troup, 

William  Denning,  William  Duer, 

Williim  Malcom,  Robert  Bojd, 

William  Gotbrth,  Evert  Bancker; 

Isaao  Sears. 
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1786-^7— lO^A  Session. 

Bdbeit  0.  Livingstbn .  Nicholas  Bayard, 

WDliam  Malcom,  Jolm  Ray, 

Richard  Varick,  Evert  Bancker, 

Alexander  Hamilton,  William  Demiingy 

David  Bxooks. 

1788— -lUA  Session. 

David  Brooks,  Nicholas  Bajard, 

Richard  Varick,  Gnlian  Ver  Planck, 

Richard  Ilarison,  Nicholas  Low, 

Com£art  Sands,  Darnel  Niven, 

Evert  Bancker. 

« 

1 788-  89— Session.  \ 

Bichard  Harison,  i  Alexander  Macomb, 

William  \V.  Gilbert,  Nicholas  Hollman, 

Brockholst  Livingston,  John  Watts,  jr., 

Nicholas  Lpw,  Gulian  Ye^  Planck,  \ 

Comfort  Sands. 

1789-  90— ISMS^wion. 

Gnlian  Yerplanck,'  Henty  Will, 

John  Watts,  Robert  R.  Randall, 

Rufus  King,  Morgan  Lewis, 

Mathew  Clarkbou,  Anthony  Post,  . 

Francis  Childs.  . 

1791—  14/A  5aiioH. 

John  Watts,  Henry  Will, 

Nicholas  Crnger,  Alexander  Macomb, 

William  W.  Gilbert,  James  Watson, 

Jysiah  Ogden  Holfnian,  John  Pinturd, 

Cornelius  J.  Bogeit.  ,  ^ 

1792—  -15^A  Session, 

John  Watts,  Josiah  Ogdon  Hoffman 

WiUiam  S.  Livingston,  William  Pitt  Smith, 

John  Willy,  Henry  Will,  *  ' 

Melancton  Smith. 
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John  Watts,  John  Wylley, 

William  S.  Livingston;  Jot^iah  0,7,(l.ii  lIoiTraaa, 

Jolm  De  Lauccyy  William  W.  Gilbeit^ 

WiUiam  Ck>ck. 

1794— 17/^  Session. 
Jotham  Post,  Jo&inJi  Oj^den  HoSmMMf 

John  Delancyi  James  Watson, 

William  Willcocks,  Kobert  Boyd, 

'  Richard  Furman. 


Richard  Furman, 
Jothaiii  Post, 
James  Watson, 


Jotham  Post, 
Gabriel  Furraan, 
James  Watson, 


17«5— Session, 

Josiah  Ogden  Uoifman^ 
John  Di'I.nicey,  • 
James  M.Hu|^e0, 
Klcliolas  Croger. 

■ 

179C— IIMA  Semmt. 

Alexaiider  Lamb, 
WUilarii  P.  Smith, 
Jacob  Moilon, 
JUchaid  Fonnaii. 


179^7— 20M  5einMi. 
Gollan  Yerplaneki  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman^ 

Jotham  Post,  James  Roosevelt, 

Leonai  J  Bleecket,  James  Tyk^e, 

Herin  in  Leroy,  Jonathan  Little, 

James  Kent,  Riehard  Furmaa* 

JaeobMortoDi  Alexander  Lamb, 

Henry  Will. 

1798— Sesiim. 


Thomas  Storm, 
Aaron  Burr, 
William  Denning, 
be  Witt  Clinton, 
Jacob  De  la  Montagiile, 
Ezekiel  Robins, 


William  Boyd, 
Pliilip  J.  Arculariua, 
George  Warner, 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
James  Falrlio, 
Kbciiczer  S.  Burling^ 


James  Hunt. 
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ltm-^^^2d  Session. 
Xlioiiuis  Stom,  Richasd  Formally 


Aaron  Burr, 
Xames  Falrlley 

James  Hunt, 
Philip  J.  ArculariuB, 
Joha£.Prevosty 


Eiekiel  Robins, 

Elias  Kexsen, 
John  Swartwout, 
Ebenezcr  S.  Burling^ 
Wiiliam  JSoyd, 


John  A.  Wolfe. 

1806~23(i  Session. 


John  Othont, 
Samuel  Stillwell, 
William  W.  Wooliej, 
John  Bogert, 

Bernardus  Swartwout,  Jr., 
Anthony  Post, 


Ebenryer  Stevens^ 
Sdlah  StxoDg, 
Anthony  Steenback^ 
Robert  Rnt^rers, 

Jacob  Shelled, 
Nicholas  Evcrtson.. 


Caleb  S.  Rig^ 

1800-1801—24/4  Session. 
George  Clintoni  Elias  Ncxsen, 

John  SwartwoQty 
Brodcholst  Liying^toB^' 
N    .  Eseldel  Ro^inSj 
James  Hunt, 
Philip  J,  Arcttlaiioai 
Heniy  Ratgen. 

180S-*-S5/^  Session. 

Thomas  Storm, 


inhn  Broome, ' 
thomaa  Storm, 
George  Warner, 

Horatio  Gates, 
Samuel  Osgood, 


John  Broome, 
Houy  Rutgers 
■Samuel  Osgoodi 
Broekhokl  livincston, 

George  Warner, 
Blias  Nexsen, 


Philip  J.  ArcularloSt 
James  Hunt, 
William  Few, 

Thonuk-,  I'armer, 
Peter  Kiting. 


Ezekiel  Robins. 

1803--2C/A  Scs6-ion. 
Wlllfani  Pew,  liiiara  W,  Gilbert, 

Cornelius  C.  Rosevelt,  IV  t*>r  Irving, 

Tliomas  Storm,  John  Biovert 

Ezekiel  Robins,  John  Burger, 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 


I 
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1804-  21th  Stssim. 
Henry  Rutgen,  Peter  H.  Wendover, 

Solomon  Townsend,  Peter  A.  Schencki 

Geoiige  Clinton,  Jr.,       •       Samnel  Bradhurst, 
James  Warner,  Peter  Cartenius, 

William  Few. 

1804-5— 28^A  Sutim. 

Henry  Rutgers,    ^  Wm.  W.  Gilb^. 

"William  Few,  '  Philip  J  Arcularius, 

Solomou  T  iv  nsend,  John  Bingham, 

George  Clintoni  Jr.,  Thomas  Farmer. 

•    Peter  A.  Sehenek. 

1806— 29^  Session. 
Wllliaih  W.  Gilbert,  Arthur  Smith, 
Peter  A.  Schenck,  Richard  Riker, 

Ciarkson  Crolius,  •      James  Warner, 

Samuel  Russell,  Francis  Cooper, 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

\ 

1807—  Sitsxm. 
Samuel  Russell, 
John  Bingham, 
WUliam  W.  Gilberti 
GlarkBon  Ciolius, 

Francis  Cooper. 


Henry  Rutgers, 
Arthur  Smith, 
James  Warner, 
Beqjamin  Fei  ris, 


1808 — Z\si  Session. 

Henry  Rutgers,  Solomon  Townsend, 

William  W.  Gilbert,  Francis  Cooper, 

Thomas  Farmer,  James  Warner, 

Beiyamin  Ferris,  Augustus  Wright, 

SUvanus  Milier. 

180^— %}2d  Session. 


Thomas  Farmer, 
A]*thur  Smith, 

Sc<^>mun  Townsend, 
Francs  Coo]  or, 
Joseph  Constant, 


Beekman  M.  Van  Boren, 

Frederick  Jenkins, 
John  P.  Anthony, 
Nathan  San  lord, 
James  Fail  lie, 
Caleb  Fell. 
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1810--^<i  Session. 
ThMDM  Farmer,  Samuel  Tooker, 

Augustus  Wright,  John  P.  Anthony, 

Solomon  Townsend,  Ichabod  Prall, 

Samael  L.  Mitchell,  B.  M.  Van  Buren, 

Ahrabam  E.  Brouwer,  Adrian  Hegeman, 

Caleb  PeU. 

lail-^A  Siuion. 
Isaac  Sebring,  Thomas  Carpenter, 

John  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Thomas  Farmer, 

Robert  Bogardoi,        •  Solomon  Townsend, 

Jonas  Mapes,  Nathan  Sanfoid, . 

Thomas  R.  Mercein,  John  Gelston, 

Saniuel  Lawrence. 

lQl2^bih  Session. 
Thomas  Carpenter,  Jacob  Lorillard, 

Thomad  R.  Mercein,  James  Heard, 

Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  James  Tylee, 

Isaac  S.  Douglass,  James  Smith, 

Peter  W.  Badcliff,  Isaac  Sebring, 

Abraham  Rnssell.  ^ 

Session. 

Thomas  Carpenter,  James  Smith, 

Samuel  Jones,  Jr.,  Isaac.  Sebring, 

baae  S.  Douglass,  Jameson  Cox , 

Jonah  Ogden  Hoffman,  Richard  Hatfieldj  Jr. 

Abraham  Russell,  William  Henderson^ 

Jacob  Lorillard. 

1814— 37<A  Sessien, 
John  B.  Coles,  James  Palmer, 

Samuel  Jonea,  Jr.,  Charles  King, 

Richard  Hatfield,  .    Abraham  RusM, 

Isaac  S.  Douglass,  David  B.  Ogden,  * 

£lisha  W.  King,  James  Smith, 

Gibriel  FoYttaa. 


1S6  [Assnf] 

Cteorge  Warner,  Jacob  Drake, 

.  Francis  Cooper,  Peter  Sharpa, 

Joseph  Smitb,  Samuel  Forbert, 

Ogden  Edwards,  Cliarles  Baldwin, 

Peter  Stagg,  Augustus  Wiigh^ 

•  iMae  Plerson. 

Jcieph  BBfUff  Joseph  SmiUiy 

Philip  Brasher,  Thomap  C.  Taykr, 

Peter  A.  Jay,  George  Wiuiier, 

Edward  W.  Laight,  Samuel  Whitemore, 

Andrew  Morris,  Augustus  Wjnkootp^ 

Jamas  Palmar. 

Clatkaon  Orollns,  Henrj  Sekfi»d, 

Cornelius  Heenej,  John  S.  Lawrence, 

John  T.  Troing,  Asa  Mann, 

Samuel  JB.  Bomayna,  Samuel  Bassell, 

Msr  Shaipe,  Joseph  SmHhf 

9      ,  Gcwifs  Waniar. 

1818—  4M  Senim. 

Peter  Sharpe,  ITenry  Meigs, 

Michael  Ulschoefier,  Kobert  R.  Hunter, 

Samnsl  Tookari  Cadwallader  B.  Colden^ 

OgdeB  Edwards,  Ooniellns  Heensy, 

.Isaao  Pierson,  darkson  Crolius, 

Jolm  Moras. 

1819—  42ci  6V. 

T^rSharpe,  J^  hn  T.  IrviJDgi 

liisfasel  Ulsebosffer,  John  I.  Morgan, 

BohsrI  R.  Hunter,  8amu«l  Watkinr , 

fiamael  B,  Roniaiac,  Alexander  HamiUon, 

4#0KBalius  fieene/,  Kiohard  Hatiield| 

ClaxkmiL  CroUus. 
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182a--43i2  Sesnon. 

Peter  Sharpe,  Jacob  Dnke, 

Michael  Ulsclioeffer,  BbharJ  ilHtflcJcl, 

Cornelius  Henry,  Reuben  ^^mlson, 

&muel  B.  Romaine,  Samuel  WatkinS| 

ClarksoQ  Crolius,  John  T.  Irving, 

Bobert  K.  Hunter, 

1820-21—44^^  Session. 

Peter  Sliarpe,  Richard  Hat(ield| 

Oulian  C.  Verplanck,  Robert  H.  Hunter,  . 

John  Swartwont,  Beuben  Munson, 

William  A.  Davis,  Clarkson  Crolius, 

Michael  Ulschoetfer,  Cornelius  Heeuej, 

Samuel  B*  Komaine. 

1822-  45^A  Session. 

Michael  Ulshoeffer,  '   Oulian  C.  Verplanck, 

Jeromus  Johnson,  Cornelius  Heeney, 

John  Morss,  Clarkson  Crolius, 

Samuel  B.  Romainei  Junius  H.  Hatch| 

Croorge  Buckmasteri  Philip  Brasheri 

Reuben  Mnnaon* 

1823-  ^G/4  Session. 

<7ulian  C.  Verplanck,  Jesse  Ho}  t, 

John  L.  Bro«>me,  Gideon  Lee, 

Samuel  S.  Gardiner,  William  A.  Thompson, 

Joh  n  Mors3,  .  Jolin  Rathbone,  jun. 

PhHip  Brasher,  Thomas  Hyatt. 

1824-  47M  iession. 

John  Morss,  James  Benedict, 

Thomas  Hyatt,  Isaac  Pierson, 

DaTid  Seaman,  Charles  Town, 

Samuel  S.  Gardiner,  Henrj  Wheaton, 

Jaeob  Drake,  Clarkson  CroUos. 
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18S5— 4»A  iSonm. 

DaTid  SeamaOy  Samuel  L.'  Gouverneuri 

James  Benedict,  Clarkson  Croliusy 

George  Zabriskie,  Ira  B.  Wlieeler, 

John  MorsSf  Gilbert  Coutanty 

Jonathan  £.  Bdbinson,  Maltby  Qelston, 

•  1826— 49^A  SesHon. 

Maltby  Gelston,  Philip  Braaheri 

Jonatliau  £.  Robinson,  Isaac  Minard, 

Stephen  Allenj        ,  William  A.  Thompsoni 

James  Hall,  Alphena  Sheinuuiy 

Francis  Cooper,  Elisha  W.  King. 

1827—  Sesium. 

Gilbert  Goutant,  Philip  Brasher, . 

Thomas  R.  Smith,  Alpheus  Sherman, 

Charles  Town,  ,        Jonathan  I.  Coddington, 

Jonaithan  £.  Robinsony  Lemuel  Smith, 

Isaac  Minard,  Abraluun  CargiU. 

Joseph  Pigot. 

1828—  51t<  Session. 

Saul  Alley,  I?aac  Djckman, 

Alpheus  Sherman,  Philip  Brasher, 

Abraham  Cargill,    -  William  Alburtis, 

Lemuel  Smith,  Robert  Emmet, 

Shivers  Parker,  Asa  Mann, 

Ogden  Huffman. 

1829—  52(i  Sessim. 

Abraham  Cargill,  William  Alburtis, 

Charles  L.  Liyingstoi,  Jaeob  G.  Djckmani 

Jaeob  S.  Bogert,  Thomas  L.. Smith, 

Mordecai  Myers,  John  Van  Beuren, 

Aaron  0.  Dajtpn,  Peter  S.  Titus,  . 

Nathan  T.  Arnold.  .... 
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Cnarlea  L.  LiTiniprtcm,        *  Dennis  McCaithy, 
Peter  8.  Titos,  George  Curtis, 

Gideon  Ostrander,  Silas  M.  Stilwell, 

Abrabam  CaigUly  Gi4eon  Tucker, 

Jaoob  8.  Bogert,  Cbenezer  Foid| 

John  Yan  Beiiren. 

1831—  54^  Sessim. 

James  Morgan,    ^  Nathaniel  Jarvis,  ^ 

Silas  M.  Stilwelli  Isaac  L.  Varian, 

Dudley  Selden^  Jacob  8.  Bogert, 

Charles  L.  LiTingstoni  Ifotdecai  Myers, 

Gideon  Ostranderi  Dennis  MoCarthj, 

Abraham  Caigill. 

1832—  5514  SlefMon. 

Silas  M.  Stilwell,  Jpdah  Hammoud| 

Philip  £.  Miiledokr,  Gideon  Ostranderi 

Morde^  Myers,  Isaac  L.  Yaiiani 

Mynden  Van  8cliaick,  John  McKeon, 

Charle;^  L.  Livingston,  Nathan  T.  Arnold, 

James  Morgan, 

1833—  56//*  Session. 

Charles  L.  Livingston,  Bichard  Cromwell, 

Gideon  Ostrander,  Benjamin  Ringgold, 

John  MeKeon,  Isaac  L.  Yarian, 

Thomas  Hertcll,       '  Mordecai  Vycrs, 

Bobert  JL  Morris,  '  Silas  M.  Stillwell, 

Minthome  Tompkins.  • 

1834—  57M  HesstM, 

t 

Abraham  Cargil\,  Mordeeai  Myers, 

John  McKeon,         ,  Thomas  Hertell, 

Robert  H.  Morris,  .  Henry  Hone, 

John  W.  Degrauw,  Daniel  Dus^nbury, 

Bayamin  Binggpld,  Peter  S.  TituSf 

.  MbUkome  Tompkins,  . 
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1835— 58<A  Suncm. 

Benjamin  Ringijold,  Job  Haskell,  * 

Andrew  C.  Whrelcr,  Thomas  N".  Carr, 

Jumes  J.  Koosevoltjim.  Christopher  C.  Kice, 

Charles  Henrj  Hall|  Herman  J.  QuackenboiSf, 

Charles  P.  Clineh,  Thomas  Hertell, 

Prosper  M.  Wetm<»e* 

I83G— 5m  iiusxmi. 

John  I.  Morgan,  George  Seaman, 

Benjamin  Ringgold,  £zra  S.  Conner, 

Prosper  M.  Wet  more,  Jesse  West, 

Charles  P.  Clinch,  Peter  A.  Cowclrej, 

Thomas  Hertell,  George  Sharp, 

Francis  B.  Cutting. 

1837—  60M  Snsion, 

Clinton  Roosevelt,  Thomas  G.  Tallmadge, 

Robert  Townsend,  Jr.|  Henry  Andrew, 

Francis  B.  Cutting,  John  J.  Labagh, 

Thomas  W.  Tneker,  Anson  WllHs, 

Charles  P.  Clinch,  James  J.  M.  Valentine, 

Geoi^ge  Zabriskie,  Morris  Fianklin, 

Thomas  Hertell.- 

1838—  01#<  Sesfsion. 

David  B.  Ogden,  Gi  rret  11.  Sfryker, 

John  I.  Labagh,  £vau  GrlHith, 

<3eorge  Zabriskie,  Williani  Harsell, 

Adonlram  Chandler,  Heman  W.  ChlldSi 

Willis  Hall,  Anson  Willis, 

Alfred  Carhait,  '      Suumel  B.  Rubles. 

John  B.  Scoles. 

1839—  -C:i«i  Session, 
-George  Zu^rlskie,  Nch''i  Coolc, 
John  B.  So  ]c?,                     AUt  Al  Caihart, 
Heman  W.  Child?*,  *        Geoi^e  W.  Broea, 
Loring  D.  Chapin,  Th^^rnas  J.  Doyle* 
Frfiler.ck  Pontz,                   T^oiia?  McE'ra'h, 
John  J.  Labagh,                   P  cnuei  f.  MdUuney, 

St^phei^  Potter. 
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1840^C3(i  Session. 


William  B.  Maclaj, 

Edmund  J.  Porter, 
James  J.  Roseveltjon., 
Solomon  Townseod, 
Uljrsses  D.  Fxench, 


Norman  Hickok, 
John  J.  Moi  j^an, 
Gtorge  Weir, 
Paul  Grout, 
Francis  W.  Lasak, 
Thomas  Hertell, 


Cornelius  H.  Bryson. 
1841—64//*  Session, 


William  B.  Maday, 
Pan]  Gront, 

Norman  Hickok, 
Edmund  J.  Porter, 
Cornelius  H.  Bxjsou, 
Solomon  Townsend, 


David  R.  Floyd  JcmeSi 
Absalom  A.  Miller, 

Conrad  Swuckhanier. 
William  McMiutj, 
Arahim  B.  Davis, 
John  L.  O'Sullivan, 


George  Weir. 


Solomon  Townsend, 
David  R.  Floyd  Jones, 
William  B.  Maclay, 
George  Weir, 
Paul  Gront, 
Ccnrad  S^ackhamer, 


William  McMurry, 
John  L.  O'Sullivan, 
Daniel  C.  Pentz, 
Joseph  Tueker, 
William  Jones, 
Elbridge  G.  Baldwin, 


Auguste  Darezac. 

1843 — 06th  Session, 

James  T.  Thompson,  George  Paulding, 

Edward  Sanford,  Absalom  E.  Miller, 

Timothy  il.  Hibbard,  George'G.  Glasier, 

Edward  IT.  While,  Cliailes  P.  Daly, 

David  il.  Flo}  d  Jones,  Daniel  C,  Pentz, 

Waiiam  Mdinrry,  R<  bert  Smith, 

£lhridge  G.  Baldwin. 
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1814— 67M  Session, 


Thomas  Jeremiahi 
Edward  Sanford, 
Joseph  S.  Bos  worth} 
JoBhua  Fleet} 
William  H.  Jansen, 
Gforge  G.  Olasler, 


Angnste  BaTesM, 
Thomas  N.  CaiTi 
John  £.  Ross, 
James  H.  Sajdami 
Michael  Borkei 
Riehaxd  8.  WUilamB} 


George  S.  Mann. 
1845—68^4  Session. 


Bayid  E.  Wheeler, 

Roderick  N.  Morrison, 
William  S.  Ross, 
Thomas  H.  Oakley, 
Abraham  G.  Thompson  Jr., 
Harrej  Hnnti 


Eli  0.  Blake, 
Jacob  L.  FeuDj 
Severn  D.  Moulton, 
James  Jarvis, 
Frederick  £.  MathcTj 
John  J.  R.  BePoj, 


John  CnlFer. 


1846— 69^A  Session. 


Alexandar  Stewart, 
Alezandar  Wells, 

Samuel  J.  Tllden, 
Jonathan  U.  Stevenson, 
.T  ;hn  E.  Develin, 
ciciardus  fioyee. 


Wilson  Smallt 
James  H.  Titos, 

Robert  H.  Lndlow, 
Joshua  Fleet, 
Thomas  Spoffiord, 
John  Townsend, 


Joseph  C.  Albertson. 


1847- 

Wilson  Small, 
Aleiander  Stewaart, 
David  J.  Cbatfleld, 
Daniel  E.  Sickles, 

John  H.  Bowie, 
John  S.  Develin, 
Norman  B.  Smith, 
HemyK^ser, 


-7014  Session^ 

Char  It  s  Baxter, 
Michael  Walsh, 
Lyman  Oandee, 
James  C.  Rnliherfbid, 

Alexander  II .  Ailing, 
Dennis  Garrison, 
Edward  R.  Carpcntier. 
Uzziah  Wenman. 
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1848— 7M 

1 .  J.  Phillips  Phenix, 

2.  James  JBowen, 
8.  John  H.  Bowie} 

4.  John  F.  Rodmani 

5.  Peter  H.  Titus, 
8.  Samuel  G.  Raymond, 

7.  William  B.  Meach, 

8.  Thomas  Chaciock, 

184Sh- 72<i 

1.  fiphnim  H.  JadMni 
8.  James  Boweii) 

8.  Henry  J.  Allen, 
4.  George  J.  Cornell, 
8.  Samuel  T.  McKioney, 
8.  James  W.  Beeknuuii 
7*  Abraham  Van  Oideo, 
8.  William  Dodge, 


9.  Dennis  Garrison, 

10.  Maitin  11.  Truesdell, 

11.  Alexander  Stewart, 
18.  Michael  Walsh, 

13.  Erastus  0.  Benediet, 

14.  Robert  6.  CampbeD, 

15.  Mcrwin  R.  Brewer, 

16.  Jamea  Brooks. 

Session. 

'  8.  Charles  Parley, 

18.  Ckunret  H.  Stryker, 

11.  Robert  B.  Folger, 

12.  Daniel  B.  Taylor, 
.  13.  Joseph  B.  Vamom,  Jr., 

14.  Robert  G.  CampbeU, 
16.  Merwin  R.  Brewer, 
16.  Albert  Gilbert 


1850— 73d  Session. 


I.  John  H.  White, 
8.  James  Boweo, 
8.  BenryJ.  Allen, 

4.  Abrsm  Wakeman, 

5.  Thomas  Truslow, 

6.  Jonathan  W.  Allen,  ' 

7.  Henry  J.  Raymond, 

8.  Beidamiii  W.  Biadfiird, 


9.  Jeremiah  C.D.B.  Fowler 

10.  James  Monroe, 

11.  Gilbert  0.  Bcaae, 
IB.  Abraham  B.  Bayis, 

13.  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  jr., 

14.  George  G.  Waters, 
It^  George  C.  Waters, 
18.  Albert  Gilbert. 


1.  Albert  A.  Thompson, 

2.  Charles  K.  Swords, 

3.  Henry  J.  Allen, 

4.  Abram  Wakeman, 

5.  Midiael  Dougherty,- 
Wyllis  Blackstone, 

7.  Henry  J.  Rajiuon<l, 

8.  Sanfurd  L.  Macomber, 


8.  John  Ryan, 

10.  Lebbeus  B.  Ward, 

11.  James  Dewey, 

18.  William  S.  Gregory, 

13.  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  Jr., 

14.  (SJeorge  Clark,* 

15.  ;  John  J.  Townsend, 

16.  William  D.  Greene. 
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1852- 

1.  William  Minori 

2.  Patrick  6.  Atfoloiic  j, 
8.  Joseph  Ruse,  jr., 

4.  Tlic  duic  A.  Ward, 

5.  John  Brown, 

0.  Wyllis  BlackstonOy 

7.  Freeborn  G.  Laekeyi 

8.  Moses  D«  Gale, 


-tUh  Session. 

9.  Aaron  B.  RolIinSi 

10.  James  Xfonroe, 

11.  Pavid  O^Koefe, 
13.  Mich  u  l  Walsh, 

13.  William  Tajlor, 

14.  Andrew  Learj, 

15.  Thomas  P.  St.  John, 

16.  Ephraim  L.  Snow. 


OTAGARA  COUNTY. 
1808^— 32<2  Senim. 

9 

Archibald  S.  Clark. 

1310—33(2  Susmn. 
Arobibald  S.  Clark. 

Arehibald  8.  Clark. 

1813—  85^A  ^SemoAv 

Lbciiezer  Waldcn. 

1812-13-^3C/A  Session. 

Ibnas  WUlUuns. 

1814-  ^7M  Sttmn* 
Jonas  WQliams. 

1814-15-^8/A  Session. 

Jo;iepli  McClure. 

1816—39^4  Session, 
Itoniel  McGIeaiy,  Elias  Osbom. 

1816-17  -40<A  Session. 
Bichaid  Smitby  Jcdcdiah  Frendergast« 
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X8i8-4U/  Session. 
Isaao  Phelp8|  Bobert  Fl«miiig. 

1810— 42a  Seision. 
Pbilo  Orton,  Isaac  Phelps. 

1820—4341  Sestiom. 
OUver  Forward,  Klial  T.  Foote*  , 

1820-21-44rA  Sessicn. 
William  Hotohkiss,  Jedodiah  Prendeig^st 

1822-t45M  Semon. 

David  Edson,  Thomas  B.  Campbell. 

183d— 46M  Stssim. 

Bex^jamin  iiarlowi  Jr. 

1824 —  ilih  Session. 
Daniel  Washburn. 

1825-  -48M  Sesiim, 
Daniel  Washburn. 

Ig86— 49M  Stuum. 
William  King. 

1827—  Session. 
John  Garnsey. 

1828—  51«<  Session. 
John  Garnsej. 

1829—  52^  Seiskn. 

Jobu  Gaiusej. 

1 830—  53 Session,  ' 
8amael  De  Vcaux. 

lS31_54/4  Session. 
Henry  Norton. 
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1832— Sestion. 
Henry  Norton. 

Sestion. 

Henry  Norton. 

1884— 67M  Session. 
Kobert  Fleming. 

1835—  58M  Session. 
Hiram  McNeil. 

1836—  -*59^A  Session. 
Htam  Gardner. 

1837—  60a  Session. 

Hiram  McNeil,  Reuben  H  Boughton. 

1838—  6U/  Session. 

DftTis  Hurdi  Peter  B.  Porter,  Ir. ' 

1839—  62(i  Session. 

Davis  Hard,  Peter  B.  Porter,  Jr. 

1840—  03d  Session. 

Peter  B.  Porter,  Jr.,  Francis  0.  Pratt. 

1841—  -^M  Session. 

Peter  B.  Porter,  Jr.,.  Francis  0.  Pratt. 

1842—  65^A  Setsum. 

Francii  0.  Pratt,  «Thomas  T.  Flagler. 

1843—  60^A  Sessum. 
Thomas  T.  Flagler,  John  Sweeney. 

•  1844— 67M  ^efWon. 
Luther  Wilson,  John  Sweeney. 

18-15— 6dM  Sts:iion, 

John  Sweeney,  .  Levi  F.  Bowne. 
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1846—  69/^  SasioH. 

Lot  darky  Morgan  Johnson. 

1847— 70^  Senkn. 

Beigamin  Carpenter,  Christopher  H.  Skeele. 

I84d— 71«/  Session.  ' 
1.  £lias  Ransomi  2.  Morgan  Johnsoxu 

'  1849— 72ti  Session, 
1.  HoIllsWhitei  2.  Morgan  Johnson. 

1850—  734  Session. 

1.  George  W.  Germain,  2.  James  Van  Horn,  Jr. 

1851— 74M  Session. 

1.  Ab^ah  H.  Moss^.  '  2.  Jeptha  W.  JGUiboook. , 

1852— 75/A  Session. 

U  Abyah  H.  Moas,  2.  Jeptha  W.  Babooek. 


.    ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

« 

1728-99— 22</  Session. 

Hemj  BicNoill,  David  Ostronii 

Abel  Frenoh. 

1800--23d  i^eMtpn. 

DaTid  Ostronii  John  Hale, 

Nathan  Smith. 

1800-1— 24^A  Session. 

Dafid  Ostiom,  Abe}  French, 

Jesse  Curtis. 

1802— 25M  Session. 

Da?id  Ostrom,  Abel  French, 

Joel  Bristol. 
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1808— SmM^ 
JaiiMS  Deto,  John  Lay, 

Abel  French,  Aaron  Morse. 

1804--27/A  5'«ffiofi. 

David  Ostrom,  David  Coffeen, 

loaeph  Kirklaod,  .Akraibain  Yaa  JBpa. 

1804-5^28M  Setium. 
Joaaph  Janningf')  J^oa^  girkland, 

jQ6Qiig0  Bnjton. 

1806— 2814  Sesiim.. 

Jofeph  Jcniiings,  Tliou.as  Hart, 

George  Brayton.  ' 

1807—  80M  Session, 
Charles  Z.  Piatt,  Uri  DooliUe, 

.Ctaifa  Bn^loau 

1808 —  31*^  Session. 

fiaitfamin  Wright,  Thomaa  P.  €k>ld^ 

Henry  MaKeil. 


1808-8— 88it 
Baitfamin  Wright,  '*  iMTidOstronii 

Jamea  Dean,  Joel  Bristol. 

1810— Session.       •     *  ' 
David  Ostrom,  *    John  Storrs, 

^ohn  Hmaastoiiy  Samnal  Chandlar^ 

Levi  CarpenteTi  Jr. 

Qeorge  HantiDgton,  John  Stom, 

Henry  McNeil,  Tsaae  Brayton, 

ftdorge  Doolittle. 

1812— Session. 
George  Huntington,  Joel  Bristol, 

Siaatas  Cl^rJMi  John  Storxa^ 

Iiaao  Bray  ton. 
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1812*13-^6/4  Suiicn. 

9 

Geofgt  HuntiDgton^  Erastus  Clark, 

Joaiali  Bacon,  John  Lay, 

Nathan  Xownsend. 

1814— 37^A  :Session. 
Henrjr  McNeil,  Isaac  Brsyton, 

^Mow  Hall,  Theodore  SUl, 

'    James  Lynch. 

1814-15 -38M  Sinion, 

Theodore  Hill,  ^  Ruius  Pettibone, 

John  Storrs,    '  James  Lynch,  * 

John  Lay.  ^ 

1816— ^efiton. 
JMues  Lyneh,  Roderick  Morrison, 

Jmt  Cortls,  Richard  Sanger, 

Isaac  Brayton. 

1816-  17--40M  JSesMum. 
David  J.  Ambler,  Henry  Hnntington, 

Mntlii  Hawley,  Newton  Marsh, 

Wheeler  Barnes.  '  ' 

1818—  41*<  Session, 

Nathan  WUliams,  JToseph  Klrkhmd, 

HoiyHmHlagton,  George  Bimyton, 

Dieor  Woodniffe. 

1819-  42(2  Session. 

Theor  Woodnifie,  George  Huntington, 

Lather  Gniteeu,  David  P.  Hoy  t, 

£zekie]  Bacon. 

Session. 

George  Huntington,  John  Storrs, 

Heniy  McNeil,  Theophilus  S.  Morgan, 

James  Dean,  Jr. 
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1820-21— Session. 

Allen  Fiaser,  Josiah  Bacon, 

George  HuntlogtoDf  Willie  Root, 

Joseph  Kirkland. 

1822—  45M  Susim, 

Oeoige  Huntiflgton,  Samuel  Chandler,  i 

Gieene  C.  Bronson,  Peter  Pratt, 

Israel  Stoddard. 

■ 

1823 —  i^th  Session. 

Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  ^  Url  Doolittle, 

Henry  Wager,  Samuel  Wetmore, 

James  Lynch. 

1824 —  iTth  Session. 

Henry  Wager»  ApoUoa  Cooper,. 

Joseph  Allen,  Jolm  Ruger, 

Joseph  Grant. 

.    /  1825— 48M  Session, 
Joseph  Kirkland,  Samuel  Woodwortk,  •  • 

Uiael  Stoddard,  JBoiaghton  White, 

David  Pierson. 

» 

1826— 49M  Session, 

Theodore SiU|  Israel  Stoddard,  • 

Lawienoe  Hull,  Boaiell  Clark, 

Aaron  Barnes. 

Session, 

Theodore  Sill,  John  BilUogs,  ;  • 

Winthrop  H.  Chandler,  John  Parker, 

Benjamin  P.  Johnson. 

1828 — 515/  Session, 

Benjamin  P.  .Tohn-on,  EH  Savage,  , 

Thomas  E.  Clark,  S.  Sidney  Bieese, 

Gardiner  Avery. 
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1829—  52d  Session. 
Reuben  Bacon,  £11  Savage, 
Forkmo  C.  White,  Reuben  Towet, 

Benjamin  P.  Jolinson. 

1830—  5Sii*  Sestion. 

Ell  Savage,  Ithai  Thompson, 

Arnon  Comstock,  £lisha  Pettibone, 

Linus  Parker. 

Arnon  Comstock,  Jolin  F.  Trowbridge, 

Beuben  Bettes,  vDavid  Moulton, 

^  Rilej  Shepard.         .  , 

1832—  55M  Session. 

Daniel  Twitchell,  Nathaniel  Fitch, 

David  Moulton,  Rutger  B.  Miller, 

Lemuel  Hough. 

1833 —  Scsswn. 

Sqaire  UUey,  Levi  Bnekinghan, 

lehabod  C.  Baker,  John  Devej, 

David  Wager. 

1831—  57//*  SesHon. 

Ithai  Thompion,  Pomer<^  Jkuies,  • 

Hiram  Shays,  Aaron  Stafford, 

Israel  S.  Parker. 

1635— 58M  Sessioti. 
Amos  Woodworth,  Dayid  Wager, 

Merfit  Brooks,  Riley  Shepard, 

Dan  P.  Cadnell.. 

1836— Setsiwi. 
Henry  Graves,     '     ^  John  Striker, 

lared  G.  Pettibone,  William  Knight. 

John  W.  Hale. 
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1897— Stisim. 

Lester  N.  Fowler,  Levi  Buckingham} 

Andrew  8.  Pond,  .  .  J^ohn  I.  CkK>k. 

1838— Cl^/  Sessiofi. 

Bossel  Fuller,  James  S.  T.  Stranafauii 

Fortune  C.  White,  Henry  Hears^. 

Ward  Hunt,  Jeaie  Armstroog, 

Inael  Stoddard,  Amasa  S.  Ifewbe)nj.  , 

Xg40— 63d  Session.  >  - 

Charles  A.  Mann,  Nelson  Dawlej, 

John  T.  Trowbridge,  Anson  Knibloe. 

1841*-64M  Sessum. 

Lake  Hitchcock,  Joseph  Halleck, 

Calm  Bawley,  Nathaniel  OdelL 

1842—  Stssion. 

lehsbod  0.  Baker,  Dewitt  C.  Stephens, 

Hbenezei  Robbins,  Horatio  Sejmour. 

1843—  66M  Session. 

David  Murray,  Amos  S.  Fagsett, 

John  H.  Tower,  Ban  P.  Oadwell. 

1844—  07^  Sasion, 

Horatio  Seymour,  Riehard  Empoy, 

James  Dougld&s,  Justus  Child^. 

•   1845— 68<A  Session, 

Horatio  Seymour,  Calvert  Coiuitoek, 

Andrew  Billings,  Merit  Brooks. 

1846— 60(A  Session. 

Benjamin  F.  Cooper.  Daniel  O.  Dorranee, 

Chaoncey  C.  Cook,  Hms^l  Fuller. 
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lohnBeiii,  ImoOuny, 
AM  IL  CShiadler,  Nathan  Borcluurd* 

1848— 71fl  AffMA. 

1.  Lnke  Smith,  3.  Bloom  field  J.  Beacji] 

1.  Waixan  Con?erfla|  4.  Henry  Wager, 

1.  OUrer  PrMcott,  8.  JamM  M.  Xlwood/ 
t.  ITahiBilah  N.flttMf   :      4»  dhMBoej  Starais. 

1>  William  J.  Bacon,  8.  Kobert  Frazier, 

2.  fialph  Melatosh,  4.  j:.uthar  Lelaoid. 

1.  Jotapk  B«Badi«t»  8.  Lawia  Sidar, 

8.  Lonnao  BaoMi  4«  Qaonga  Iraijtaa. 

1858— iSeffMA. 

1.  George  D.  Williams,  3.  Henry  Saudford, 

8.  Chauncey  S.  Butler^  4.  John  I.  Castle. 


ONONDAGA  OOUNTT. 

1717—8014  Buiim. 

Silas  Halsey. 

1788-^M  Affl0fi. 
Silai  Halsey,  Comfort  Tyler* 

1798-99— i2<i  Session. 

Jaha  BtohardioB)  £dward  Paine. 

1800— 23d  Stision. 

IbeMSBT  BntleTi  Jon. 
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Asa  Daufbrth. 
1803—26^  SudM. 

fl 

Johii  Lmbf  John  If oWhorter. 

James  GeddeS;  Joliu  McWhorter.  . 

r 

William  I.  Vredenburgh;        Joim  JBaliard. 

•  '    •     •  1806— 20^A  iSewton. 
Jasper  Hopper,  William  I.  Yredenbiugli. 

1807— 30<A  i$emoi». 
Osdas  Borr^  Sqntre  Ifamso. 

1808— 81f^  StuUm. 

Joshua  Forman,  Jukn  McWhorter. 

.  » 

Jacobus  Depuj,  Burnet  Moonej. 

1810—  33(i  Session. 
Jacobus  Depuj,  Baruet  Moonej. 

1811—  d4^A  Session.  ' 
Jasper  Hopper,  Robert  Earll. 

1812—  35^A  Sessum. 

Barnet  Moonej.  Jonathan  Stanley,  jun. 

1812-18— 86M  Susum, 

Isaao  Smith,  Moses  Nash. 

•  '      *  *  *  » 

1814— 37M  Session. 

BaoMl  Moonej^  Moaee  Hash. 
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1814-15— 38a  Session, 
Hezekiali  L.  Gi^nger,  James  Portef . 

1816— 39M  Session. 

George  Hall,  ElUali  Ifiles, 

Truman  Adams,  Nathan  Williams. 

.  m^t—40ih  Session. 

Elijah  Miles,       '  James  Webb, 

Asa  Wells,  Gideon  Wllcoxson. 

*     *  1818— 41f^  Session. 

Abijah  Earll,  James  Webb, 

Asa  Wells,  .  .    Aivid  Monro. 

'  1819— 42d  Session. 

Bayld  Ifmuro,  Henry  CAse 

EUsha  Litchfield,  Nathan  Williams. 

18flD— 48d  Session. 

Henry  Seymour,  ■    *  Lewis  Smith,  * 

Jonas  Earll,  Jan.,  Henry  Field. 

1820-21— 44^A.  Session. 

Jonas  Ettll,  George  P^tit, 

Lewis  Smith,  Jonathan  Beming. 

1822—  45/A  Session. 

m 

James  Geddes,  David  Miuiro, 

Josephus  Barker,  Silvester  Gaidner. 

1823— 16//*  Session, 

Victory  Birdseye,  Samuel  L.  Edwards, 

Timothy  Barber,       '  Harold  White. 

182^1-~47M  Se^fim. 

Samuel  L.  lUivaxdSy  George  Petit, 

Timothy  Barbf^,  Matthew  Van  Tlock. 

1825— 18/A  Sestidm. 

James  R.  Lawrejace,  .  James  Petit, 

Moses  Kinne)  ilrastus  Barber. 
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18d6— 49/A  Ststion. 

Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  John  6.  t*orbe8, 

Chauncej  Betts,  Dand  Willard. 

1827— 50/A  Smian.  ! 

Daniel  Mosekjr,  Aaron  Burti 

Chauncej  BettS|  Ohailai  Jadcaon. 

ISSt— Session. 

Aaroa  Burt,  Dayid  Baxter, 

.Timothj  Barber,  Gideon  Frotbingham. 

Lewis  Smith,  Samuel  R.  Mathews, 

Johnson  Uall,  Herman  Jenkini. 

1890— 53d  Sessim. 

Johnson  Hall,  Dorattvi  Lawrenee, 

Thomai  I.  Gilbert,  Timothj  Brown^ 

1831— 54^/^  Session. 

Thomas  I.  Gilbert,  Jared  H.  Parker, 

Otis  Bigeloir,  Elisha  Litehileld. 

183e--»5/A  ISimon. 

IBllsha  Litchiield,  Miles  W.  Bennett, 

Eiyab  W.  Curtis,  Ichabod  Boss. 

1833— 56<A  Setium. 

Elisha  Litchiifld,  Myron  L.  Mills, 

Asa  Eastwood,  Gabriel  Tappen. 

IBU-^blth  Session. 

Oliver  R.  Strong,  Horace  Wheaton, 

Jared  H.  Parker,  S<iuire  M.  Brown. 

*  l^^^'-mh  Session. 

George  Pettit,  John  Wilkinson, 

Saudfotd  C.  Parker,  David  C.  Ljtle. 
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Suikitd  C.  Parker,  DaTid  Ifniiro, 

John  Wilkinson,  Dauiel  Denison. 

1837— 60<A  Session. 

Nathan  Soola,  William  Porter,  Jr., 

.  CtoorgePettilt        •  Daniol  Deniaoii. 

)838— €M  Seision. 

Pharat  Gould,        .  *  Azariah  Smith, 

Janes  &.  Lawianoe,  Victor j  Birdiaja. 

Um%s  R.  Lawrence,  Phares  Gould) 

Izariah  Smithy  Jamas  L.  Voorhees. 

184tt— 63(2  Suii&n. 

Tktary  ttrdsaja,  /ames  B.  Lawianee, 

Amtell  Smithy  Phares  Gould. 

1841 —  64M  Simon. 

Moses  D.  Burnett,  William  Tajlor, 

Baild  ICnnio,    .  William  Fuller. 

1842-  -65M  ^amoa. 

William  Taylor,  William  Fuller, 

Band  Munro,  John  Spencer. 

1843^6^  Seitum. 

Thomas  McCarthy^  Benjamin  French, 

Charles  R.  Varj,  Thomas  Sherwood. 

niaha  liilohileld,  Thomas  6.  AlTord, 

8eth  Hntohinson,  Warner  Abhott 

1845— 8814  iSfetffm. 

Darid  Preston,  Julius  C.  Kinne, 

Dennis  McCarthy,  Lake  I.  Tofft. 
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ia46— Oi^^/i  Sessiop. 

■ 

Lake  I.  TelTt,  Julius  C.  Kinne, . 

Alonsso  Wood,  Elihu  L.  PliiUips.  . 

1847—  Session. 

Manoah  Pratt,  John  Lakio, 

William  Henderson,  Joseph  Prindle, 

*  •  *  . 

1848—  71^^  Sessim, 

1.  James  Little,  3.  Thomas  Spencer, 

S.  Hoxaoe  Htzen,  4.  Cartit  h  Hcurd. 

1849— 724  Sestwn. 

1.  Joseph  J.  Glass,  d.  Joseph  Sloemn, 

S.  Myron  Wliealoo,  4.  Samuel -Hart. «  .  i 

•  ■ 

18S6 — 78({  Session, 

1.  James  Little,  3.  Elias  W.  Leavenworth, 

2.  SenjaouQ  J.  Covie^  4.  Hax? ejr  G.  Anilf^^vs. 

1851—  74^A  Session. 

1.  Demoflthenes  G.  LeRoji       3.  George  Steyens, 

2.  Jolin  F.  Clark,  4.  Daniel  DenUon.. 

1852 —  Ihth  Siition. 

1.  Ly: nan  Norton,  3.  George  Stevens, 

2.  William  £.  Tallman,  4.  J  jhn  Merritt. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

■ 

1792—15/^  Session, 
Eleazei  Linsley. 

179^3— lO^A  Session. 
Isaac  Chapin. 

17M— 17M  Session.  , 
Thomas  Morris.  <  .  . 
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1795—  Session. 

'  Thomas  Morris. 

1796—  1 iSefstoii. 

Thomas  Morris. 

1797—  Sessum. 

Lemuel  Chipman',  Charles  Williamson. 

# 

OMAKIO  AND  STEUBEN. 

1798 —  2Ut  Sesdon. 
Charles  WilliamsoA,  Amos  Hall, 

11M<M^-4M  Session. 

9 

Amna  Hall,  Charles  WiUiam8oA> 

1800—^  Session. 
Charles  Williamson,  .  Nathaniel  Norton. 

mO^l'-Uth  Sessiw.  '  * 

Ifathanid  ITorton,    *  '  Lemuel  Chifitami 

180^25^4  Sessim. 

Daniel  Chapin,  Peter  B.  Porter, 


•  I. 


%  , 


ONf  AKIO  AND  GENESEE. 

.  180^3 — ^IBih  Session. 

Pol/doroB.  "Wisner,  Thaddeus  Chopin,. 

AngostQS^Porter. 

180^— 27^^  Hessum. 

Poljdore  B.  Wisner,  Nathaniel  W.  HoveU 

Amos  Hall. 

1804-5— ^8/A  Session, 

Daniel  W.  Lewis,  Alexander  Rea, 

Amos  Hall. 


AIe}iLander  Rea. 

1807— Smim, 

PhUetos  Swift,  Asabel  Warner, 

Alexander  Bea. 

• 

Philetni  Swift,  Amos  Hall, 

Aiabel  Waroefi  jun. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY* 


Hugh  MeNair,  Ricbard  Leeeh^ 

William  Rogers,  Micah  i^rooi^i 

Samuel  Lawrence. 

ISlO—Z^d  Session. 
DanielBbrsey,    ...  .  .    Gideon  Pitts, 

YakuiftLiMi  BiQlhari  teaelGluipin, 

Wiuiam  MarklMm. 

Septtnof  Evans,  Reuben  Hart, 

Asahel  Warner^  Steplieii  Plielpt| 

Hugh  McNair 

1812—  35a  iS'mion. 
Joshua  Vanfleet  Ezra  Waite, 
Da?id  Soutberiand,              Nathankd  Allen, 

Valentine  Brother. 

1813—  36f^  Session, 

I  Duvid  Southerland,  Gilbert  lIowcU, 

1  Abraliam  Dox,  Hugh  McNair, 

Asahel  Warner. 
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1814— S7M  Seitiom, 

David  Southerland,  Joshua  Vanfleet, 

Hugh  McNair,  Stephen  Phelp}, 

Asahel  Warner. 

18U-J15— aSiA  Sesiim. 

Btlid  SoQtlierlaiid,  .  Ira  Selbj^ 

Peier  Allen,  Jamei  Boseburgh , 

John  Price. 

mQ—Z9th  Session. 

loQathan  Child,  Alexander  Kelsey, 

&iiel  Chapin,  Thomas  Lee, 

'  ICjrron  Holley,  Henry  Fellowi, 

.  Koger  Sprague.  ^ 

1816-17— 40/A  Session. 
♦ 

P^Ailen,  Bjram  Gteeo^ 

Oileb  Hopkins,  Joehna  Lee, 

James  Boseburgh,  Nathan  Whitnej, 

Jonathan  Child, 

1818 —  nsi  Session. 

Nathaniel  Case,  Ira  Selby, 

fltmnel  Lawrenee,  *  John  Tan  Vofaen, 

Jamee  Boseburgh,  Ezra  Wnite,  . 

Phinehafi  P.  Bates. 

1819—  42d  Session. 

Qjiam  Oreeii}  Asahel  War ner^  • 

John  A.  Stevens,  ElQah  Spencer, 

£11  Hill,  WilUam  McCartDcj 

William  JSillinghurst. 

1820—  43d  Soision. 

• 

Bynun  Green,  £llsha  B.  Strong, 

John  C.  Spencer,  Valentine  Brother, 

John  Price,  Matthew  Warner, 

Joiiii  Van  Fosscn. 
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1820-21-44/A  Session. 

John  C.  Spencer,  William  H.  Spencer, 

William  Cornwell,  Claudius  V.  Bonglitony 

Truman  llart,  Oliver  Culver, 

Myron  fiolley. 

•  » 

Aaron  Remer,  Isaao  Marsh, 

Birdseye  Brooks,  David  White, 

Byraiii  Green.  • 

1823-4GM  Sessicrn.  '  ' 

Aaron  I^emer,  Ira  Selby, 

Birdseye  BrookSi  Richard  Hogarth, 

PhOetos  Swift,  Jacob  Leaeh. 

Bowen  Whiting,  Daniel  Ashley,  ' 

'  Gideon  Pitts. 

1825 — iSth  Session. 

Bowen  Whiting,  Gideon  Pitts, 

Clandius  T.  Bonghton, 

im-^m  Stuion. 

Francis  Granger,  Gideon  Pitts,       •  • 

Claudius  V.  Boughton. 

1827—  Session, 

Francis  Oftnger,  Nathan  Parke, 

Lemnel  Morse. 

1828—  51##  Sessum. 

Francis  Granger,  IToman  Cbapin, 

Robert  C.  Nicholas: 

182!)— 5"J<i  Session, 

John  Dickson,  Walter  HubbeUi 

Robert  C.  Nicholas. 
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lolinDi^iioM/  Rob«n  b.  KicilioliBi 

Fian<ile  Gtanger. 

im^^-JMh  Seman. 

John  C.  Spacer,  Thomas  Ottkj, 

.  tannel  Bawton.  - 

1832— 55M  Session. 

Fhmcift  (gtanger,  Joiuiihaii  HaioBi  . 

Robert  C.  Nicholas. 

188S— 561ft  Setsim. 

John  G.  Spencer)  Ephraim  W.  ClevelanA, 

James  H.  Woods. 

1834—  57/4  SasiM. 

<Mffier  Phelps,  Asonhi  Taiin|^o?6j . 

Peter  Mitchell. 

1835—  58M  Stitim, 

Mark  H.  Sibtoj,  '  Ariel  Hendee, 

William  HUdieth. 

isae— Sesium. 

Mark  H.  Sibley,  Henry  Pardee, 

Amos  Jones. 

1837—  Stssim. 

H01117  W.  Taylor,  Amos  Jones, 

Heniy  Pardee. 

1838—  Sesium. 

Henry  W.  Taylor,  David  Hudson, 

Jonathan  Buell. 

1839— 62d  Session, 

Henry  W.  Taylor,  Augustus  Sanger, 

Z.  Barton  Stout. 

[AiKmbly,  No.  128.J  11 
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Heugr  W.  X^loff,  B^Id  Me,  i 

AbnliaaA.Poil. 

Alvah  WordeHi  Tsaao  Millii 

Daniel  A.  Bobioson. 

IdiSn^m  Senum. 

Peter  M .  Dox,  Joseph  C.  Shelton,  . 

SUats  Green. 

1843—  -66/A  Session. 

ledediaih  Dewey,  Jr.,  Sylvester  Austin, 

James  C.  Brews. 

1844—  67^A  Session, 

* 

Lorenzo  Clarki  Israel  Huntington, 

Henry  Pardee. 

1845—  Session. 

Al?ah  Worden,  Timothy  Buel,  Jr., 

Israel  Huntington. 

1846—  ^^  Session. 

AlTah  Worden,  Joseph  C.  Sheltoo, 

Ellas  Cost. 

1847— 70M  Session. 
Emeiy  B.  Potter,  Ezra  Pierce. 

1848—  71^^  Session. 

1.  Charles  S.  Brother,  2.  Hiram  Ashley. 

« 

1849—  .72d  Session. 

1.  Dolphin  Stephenson,  2.  Josiuh  Porter. 

18(MK-*78(I  Session. 
I.  John  L.  Dox.  2.  Joaiah  Porter. 
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1851**74M  Seinm. 
1.  Thomas  J.  McLoutb^         2.  Henrj  Pardee. 

1852— 75/A  Session. 

1.  William  R.  Pettit,  2.  Elnatlian  W.  Simmow 


OBA^GE  COUNTY. 
* 

1777^11^  Sisnon. 

Xobn  Hathoni,  TaaUr  Eajper, 

Jeremiah  Claxk,  HoeluffTan  Houtea. 

1778—  2a  6>wi(m. 

Xaiemiah  Clark,  Roelnff  Van  Hoateii. 

1779—  3<i  Session. 

John  Hathorn,    -  Beezaleel  Seely,  Jr., 

Thomas  Mofiat,  '         John  Coe. 

1780-  81— 4 //i  Session. 

ft 

(See  note  to  Albany  eoimtj.) 

1781- 2— Session. 

John  Hathorn,  John  Stagg, 

Jeremiah  Clark,  John  Su£fem. 

1782-  3— 6<A  Session. 

John  Sti^,  Jeremiah  Clark| 

Gilbert  Cooper,  John  Hathorn. 

llBi^ltk  Session. 

Gilbert  Cooperi  Jeremiah  Clark, 

John  Hathorn,  William  Sieklee. 

1784-5— Session. 

John  Hathorn,  .  William  Sickles, 

Jeremiah  Clark,  Gilbert  Cooper. 
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178Ct-9//<.  Session. 

Henij  Wi8n0r^3d|.  John  Biadiitf} 

N^thaidel  Satterly,  Gilbert  Cooper. 

1787—  10^  Sioum. 

Gilbert  Cooper,  Robert  Armstrongi 

Peter  Taulmau^  Jeremiah  Clark. 

1788—  11^/*  Session. 


William  ThompsoHi 
Jeremiah  C9ark) 


Hemy  WiiaeriJr., 
P^ier  Tanlmaa. 


Henry  Wisuer  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Clark, 

John  Carpenter. 

1789-90— ld(A  Session. 
John  Oaipenter,  John  D.  Ckm^ 


teth  Marrin, 


John  Smith, 
John  D.  CkM, 


John  D.  Coe, 


Daniel  Thew, 


JohnB.  Coe^ 


John  Hathom, 


Willhun  Sickles. 

1791— 14M  Smim. 

Seth  Marvin, 
JohnCaipenlw 

ITM—IM  SenUm, 

Seth  Marvin, 
John  Smith. 

mM^im  Sessim. 

Reuben  Hopkins, 
John  Smith. 

Seth  Marvin, 

John  Wheeler. 

1795— 18/A  Seisign, 

David  Pje, 
William  Allisbu.^ 
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'  17d6— 19^  Session. 

BivU  Pye,  Seth  Marvin, 

'  James  M.  Wilkin. 

1797— 90M  SMsfi. 

Jonathan  Coolej)  SethMarriBi 

Isaac  Blanch.  ' 

17M— ftM  Sessum. 

Moms  Hatiield,  BeDjamin  Coc, 

James  Bart. 

1398-^9— 2£<i  Session. 

McwaPUlip^  James  Biurtt. 

Jchn  B]ak%  Jr.,  David  11  WeiMoIti 

Uendric  Smith. 

1800— 23<{  i^eifiofi. 

John  Blake,  Jr.,.  Seth  MarviOi. 

Andrew  McCord,  James  Blurts 

Rdbart  E  BtuiMft 

1800--1801— 24M  Session, 

Andraw  McCord,  Peter  Townsend|» 

Aaron  Burr,  -  Henrj  Tacker, 

James  GUnton. 

1802— 25^A  Session, 

Andrew  McCkurd,  Charles  Clinton, 

Sela  Strong,  Joshua  Brown, 

James  Bnrt. 

Reuben  Neel/,       .  William  A.  Clark, 

James  Bart,         . .  James  Ffsuih^  Jr.  ^ 

Jcahua  t^wn,        .  Bobers  B.  BoAwt, ' 

Henry  Tucker,    ^  Saujuel  S.  Seward. 
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John  Barber,  John  Tuthill, 

John  Hathoirni  Joihiu  Brown« 

DaTid  Dill,  William  Crirt-, 

Joha  Wood,  Andrew  McCord. 

Andmr  M eConl,  WUlkm  0M| 

Abraham  SchuItZi  John  Wood. 

1808— dlf^  Swim. 

SelahStioaf,  William  BofV^ 

JaBM  W.  WUklSt  HeniylMkn. 

WilHaoi  Ross,  James  W.  Wilkin, 

DftTid  Dill,  Anthonj 


John  Nicholson,  Joseph  Mcrrell, 

Selah  Strong,  James  Finch,  Jr. 


William  Rosi,  Anthony  Davis, 

Seth  Marvin,  John  Blake,  Jr. 

1812—35^/^  Session. 

William  Boft, .  Seth  MairiBy 

iPeter  Holbert,  Jolm  Oasherie. 

^WUHam  Koss,  David  Dill, 

John  Blako,  Jr.|  John  Wheeler. 

1814— Seuion. 

Winiaaa  Bmb,  fiMOamin  Wehb, 

Ben^amiA  Strong,  Joshua  Sajre. 
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Hmklah  MkM^  Beniasain  Woodwaic^ 

Edmsd  Ely,  Jamei  Finch,  Jr. 

1816--39</i  Session. 

James  Burt,  Nathaniel  P.  HIU, 

«BividDill|  fidlak  Strang. 

James  Faulkner,    '   "  James  Finch, 

John  Hallook,  Jr.,  Glihu  Heilget. 

1818— 41<^  iSeiffOfi; 

Imo  BeOnbap,  Williain  ftrnlliner, 

John  McGarrah  Anth^nj  Davis. 

m9^2dStmon. 

Hmklah  Moffiil^  '  Andrew  Wilson, 

JohnBlake,  Kathnnlol  P.  HOI. 

Selah  Tuthill,  James  French,  Jr., 

Kathaniel  P.  HUl,  Abiahnm  ¥aU. 

Benjamin  Woodwardj  John  Hallock,  jr., 

Jamfifl  Burt,  Charles  Borland,  Jr. 

182!^5M  Sessim. 

Abraham  Shnftz,  Egbert  Jansen, 

Joseph  ^^IcLaughliUi  James  Euit. 

William  Finn,  Isaao  Van  Duzer, 

Da?id  Christie,  Samuel  Webb. 

Benjamin  Dunning,  Leonard  Smith, 

Samuel  J.  Wilkin,  James  Finch,  jr. 


t 
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l^2^^iBth  Session. 

SaniMl  J.  WilktBi  WilUmFinn, 
NaihaiiiAl  P.  HOI,  Joieph  If  eUogUfal* 

Ogden  Hoffman,  Abraham  Shultz, 

HndflOQ  MoF^iaiit  BeDjamin  Woodwards  . 


William  W.  Crawford,  Nathaniel  JoneSi  . 

«       William  £cker. 

1328— 51*<  Session^ 

Nafhantol  Jonasy  Peter  ACiUitaiy 

.  David  M •  WetteoU. 

•  1889^52ii  Susim. 

Bobert  Fowler,         .  •         Richard  Graham, 

James  Waugh. 

•  .  •  • 

1830—  53<2  Smion^ 

Afrnihffl"  M«  Smith,  Abraham  CuddebadE^ 

Pllineas  Tuthill. 
•  •         •  • 

1831—  Sissim.  r 

Edwaid  Blahe,  Bobert  Fowtei  t 

James  Hulse. 

1832—  Session. 

Isaae  R.  Yaa  Dozer,'  ^  John.Backery 

Charles  Winfteld.. 

1838^5M  S$9tiotii 

Isaac     Van  Dozer,   '  Eaara  Keeleri 

James  Finch.        ,  • 

Gilbert  0.  Fowler,  Charles  Winfidd, 

Merit  H.  Cash.  . 
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Bpbert  Powler,  Merit  H.  Cash,  ,  . 

'  Kobert  Demmton.       * ' 

* 

1836—  59/A  Session. 

Oittrlee  Borland  Jun.,  Thomas  Van  Etten, 

BobertSly. 

1837—  60M  Setiim. 

Iteil  H.  Cash,  William  Mprlson, 

William  Jackson.  ' 

1838—  61*^  Session. 

Hudson  McFarlan,  Stephan  W.  FoUerton. 

Goldsmith  Dannitfeon, 

•  *  . 

1839—  62d  Stsdm. 

Edward  B^ake,  Joseph  Slaughter 

Bobert  Denniston. 

1840—  «3<i  Session, 

William  S.  Little,  Bei^iaffiin  Biowa. 

fiobart  Benniston. 

1841—  Senm. 

Gideon  M.  Cbek,  Lewis  Cuddlebaok. 

Kobert  Sly, 

1848— 65^A  Senion, 

Bobert  Lawson^  Stacy  Beake^i 

BosweUMead. 

1843—  66^4  Stssion. 

m 

Leonard  Lee,  John  Van  Dozer. 

John  W.  Martin. 

1844—  67M  Session. 

Leonard  Lee,  David  M.  Smithy 

Oeovge  W.  TothlU.  ' 
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1845— Session. 


John  Biookf,  .    Riebaid  IL  TuUiUlt  Jan., 

Thornton  If.  Niyen. 

1846— Sution. 

Wiliuns  Seacord,  William  L.  Binediot, 

Robert  K.  Thompflon. 

William  C.  Hftbroucki  JoMphDayis, 

Hudson  MeFarlln. 

1848— 7111  iSttfton. 

1.  Stephen  Rapelje,  2.  George  Uouston, 

3.  Augustus  P.  Thompson. 

1849—  72(i  *S«mo/i. 

1.  David  0.  Boll,  2  Darid  H  Moffat,  Jon., 

3.  Mauriee  Hojt. 

1850— 73d  ScMfOfi. 

1.  William  Qnham,  2.  Albert  6.  Owen,  ' 

3.  Daniel  D  Durland. 

1851—  74M  Session. 

1.  Oliver  Belknap,  2.  Phineas  Bumsey, 

3.  Milton  Barnes. 

1852—  75<A  Session. 

1.  Hugh  B.  Bull,  2.  James  B.  Stevens, 

3.  Abraham  J.  Cuddeback. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

1823— 49M  Session. 
Lathrep  A.  O.  B.  Grant 

1827— Sessum. 

Abraham  Gantine. 
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Lyouui  Batea. 

1829— 52d  Session. 
Geoige  W.  FiemmiDg. 
53(i  Session. 
Jolm  H.  Tyler. 

1831— Session. 
John  H.  Tyler.  ^ 

WmiBtt  J.  Babbit 

1888— 56M  5efiMfi. 

Asahel  Bjington. 

Asa  Clark,  Jr. 

1835-  ^58fA  Sesiim. 
Asa  Clark. 

1836—  Session, 
iohxk  CSiamberUhi.' 

8lks  M.  Bonoiigfaa* 

1888-^IjI  iS'esfMii. 
Horatio  Reed. 

1839 — 62<i  Session, 
HontioReed. 

184(H-63d  Stsiion. 
Jobn  J.  Walbridge. 

1841—  64M  Setmn. 
Biohard  W.  Gates. 

1842—  65M  Session. 

Sanlurd  £.  Church. 
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1843—  Session. 
£li8ha  Wrigkk 

1844 —  67/4  Sesnon. 
Sands  Cole. 

1845—  Sfssum^ 
Gardaer  Gooid. 

1846—  69^4  Session, 

IkKtor  Kingmaa. 

Abaer  Holiliaid. 

1848—71^^  Seuion.  . 
Arba  Ohabb. 

Benben  RoUee. 

Silas  M.  Burrouglia. 

1851— 74M  SesUim. 
Sllna  M.  Bomugh^ 

1852 —  75//»  Session. 
QgoTge  M.  Copeland. 


dSWEGO  COUMTT. 

18Sa— iCti  Session. 

TiKopliilus  S.  Mjigan. 

18S4— 47^4  Swim. 
Hasting  Curtis. 

1825-4Si-i  Sesiicm. 
X^hester  Haydeo.* 
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Uenxj  Williams. 


1827— 50//i  Session. 


Oms  Hart. 


Orris  Hart. 

George  F.  Falley. 

1830— Suiim. 
Hiram  HubbeU. 

1881— StMMum. 

« 

.  Joel  Terrill. 
1832— Suium. 
ATei7  Skinner. 

* 

Aresj  Siunner. 

1834—  iSfetMon. 
Orrille  Robinson.   •  ' 

1835-  ^8M  Suiiom, 

Jesse  Crowell.  » * 

1886—59//*  Session. 
OfTiUe  Robinson. 

1837—  - 60/A  Sessuni. 
Orville  Robinson. 

1838—  61«^  Scisum. 


AnrinRiee, 


John  M.  Riehaidson. 


1839— 62<i  Susion. 


Edward  B.  Judson. 


Samuel  Hawley. 


I 
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1840— 634i  Stuim^ 
PttoBmndorf;  WlUiam  Dm. 

WlHiAzo  DueT)  £(iward  B.  Judson. 

1842— 65^^  Sessum. 
BobevtO.  K«n70ii9  Peter  BeraMtoit 

William  F.  Allen,  Albau  Strong. 

1844^714 

William  F.  Allen,  '  Albaa  fitfoog. 

1845--C8/A  iS'c^non. 

T]iomasfQcell(«»  Imij  Thajwr. 

Thomas  Skelton,  *   Reuben  Drake. 

1847—  70/A  Session, 
ORiaB.£arl,  ILLindlajIiM. 

1848—  Skuim. 

1.  M.  Lindley  Lee,  •    %.  Andrew  Z.  ifcCarty. 

1940— m  Bmkm. 
1.  Heniy  Fltshogh,  ft.  Edward  W.  Fos. 

1850— 73d  iScr<i<Mi. 

1.  Willlani  Lewis,  Ir.,  t.  Luke  B.  Smi^ 

1851— 74M  5e«x«(m. 

1.  ICoiet  P.  Hateh,  S.  Bei^amiii  F.  Lewis. 

.  185S— 75M  ^TeiiMii. 

1.  Edwin  C.  Hart,  2.  James  T.  Gibson. 
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OISiBGO  COUNTY. 

Janies  GuiiMm.  \ 

■ 

Jftcob  Monk. 

1794 — 17M  Sessiotu 
BeAlamia  Gilbert. 

im— 18^4  Seuim. 
XaeobMoRis. 

liwoblloRli. 

Isaac  Nash,       *  Timothy  Morse, 

Abnham  G.  Xen  Brofck. 

Joshua  Dewey  I  '  '     Francis  Henry, 

£lUah  Holti  Ximathy  Mom. 

Joshua  Dewey,  .  Amncis  Henry. 

1800— .23rc/  Scssim. 

Robert  Rofleboon,  Jacob  Ten  Broeck, 

Jedediah  Peek,  Reosaelaer  wmiaiDS. 

Medlnh  Ptek}  Jacob  Ten  Broeck, 

Solomon  Martin,  Bex^amin  Ulck8« 

* 

1802—35/4  Session. 

Jedediah  Peck,  Jacob  Ten  Broeck, 

Sodotton  Martin,  Samuel  Campbell. 


Jedediah  Peck.  Baidel  Hawks. 

James  Moore,  Luther  Kicb. 

1804— Session, . 

Jedediah  Peck,  Peter  P.  Dumonti 

fiolomon  Pier,  Henry  Scott. 

1804-5— ^28M  Stssiwi, 

Humjihrey  Palmer,  William  Lathrop, 

Gordon  Huntington,  Luke  lietcalf. 

1806—  29^^  Session. 

Gordon  Huntington,  *  *  Daniel  Hawks, 

Eufus  Steere,  Luther  Bich. 

1807—  30^  iSe^. 

Robert  Boaeboooii  Thomas  Brooks, 

Henij  Scott,  Gordon  Hontington. 

1808—  Session. 

Bobert  Boseboom,  •  Lemuel  Fitch, 

Gordon  Hontiiigton,  Henry  Scott. 

1808-9— 8dd  Susum. 

Henry  Scott,  Roger  Kinne, 

Haviland  ChaaOi  Martin  Luce. 

1810—  33d  Session. 

Benjamin  Gilbert,  Erastus  Graft, 

Abel  BeForest,  Joseph  Bowne. 

1811—  34(/i  Session, 

Bobert  Roseboom,  Isaac  kajes, 

Daniel  Hawks,  Elisha  H.  Metealf, 

1812—  Session. 

Robert  IvOSclK^om,  Daniel  Hawks, 

EUjah  H.  Metealf,  Isaac  Hajes. 
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1812-13— 36M  :Sessi<m. 

EnstDS  Cnfts,  Samuel  Griffin, 

Abel  De  F<»«8l,  lames  Hyde. 

1814— 37M  Sestim. 

Abel  DeForest,  Samuel  Griffin, 

James  Hyde,  £rastas  Crafts. 

1814-1&— 38M  Session. 

Aranali  Metcalf,  Lemuel  Fiteh, 

Bobert  Roeeboom,  Nathaulel  Fentoa. 

1816— 39/A  Stiiion. 
Isaac  Hayes,  Aruiiah  Metcalf, 

William  Campbell,  Silas  Crippen, 

Oliver  Judd. 

1816  17—40^/4  Seii6io7i. 

« 

Henry  Albert,  William  Campb^, 

Cyrenus  Noble,  Hnmphrey^Palmer} 

Elijah  Turner. 

1818—  41#^  ^efiMfi. 

Stukely  Ellsworth,  Joshna  Babcock, 

Nathaniel  Fen  ton,  John  Moore, 

David  Tripp. 

1819—  42(i  Session. 

Thomas  Howes,  John  filakely, 

William  Nichols,  Seth  Case, 

Caleb  Eldred.' 

1820—  43d  Session. 

Seth  Chase,  Willard  Coye, 

Henry  OgdeUj  *  James  Hawks, 

Samuel  Caldwell. 

1820-21— Sesnon. 

David  Tripp,  Joshua  Babcock, 

Caleb  Eldred,  John  Blakeley, 

Stukeley  fClsworth. 
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1822 — ibih  Session. 

John  BUMijj  George  Fenao, 

Calvin  Brookins,  Joseph  Mumlbni, 

Artemas  Slioldou. 

1828 — i^th  Session, 

Iflaao  Hayes,  William  Hall , 

William  Utter,  Samuel  M.  Ingallfl. 

1824—  47/4  Sesgion, 

John  Blakeley,  Dayid  Smith, 

Samuel  Russell,  George  W.  Stillmon. 

1825—  48//*  Session. 

Isaac  Hayes,  Oliver  Judd, 

John  Woodbnty,  Henry  Baker. 

1826 —  i9th  Sessim. 

Isaac  Hayes,  Levi  Beardsley, 

David  Tripp,  William  Fitch. 

1827—  Session, 

iohn  Judson,  Sherman  Page, 

Stmnel  Starki^-cather,  William  Oampbell« 

1828—  51«/  SesBim. 

Arunah  Met  calf,  Halsey  Spencer, 

Horace  Latlirop,  Joseph  Clyde. 

1820— 62d  Sessum. 
Peter  Collier,  Seth  Hubbard,  jr, 

George  Morrell,  William  Hall. 

1930 — 53d  Session. 

William  Baker,  Jesse  Kose, 

Samuel  M.  In^lls,  Archibald  Dickson. 

1831— Session, 

ITcnry  Clark,  Eben  B.  Morehou8B|  • 

Schuyler  Crippen,  Teter  Collier. 
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1832— 55^A  Sessiim. 

ImaM  Thonumi  WUlian  Xirbj 

Gilbert  Cone. 

1833^6^4  Ststim. 

William  Baker,"^  Iliram  Kinne, 

fiobert  G.  Laosixigy  Pbilo  Jkzmet. 

1834—  Session. 

WilUam  ^aker,  RaDSom  Spaffiturd, 

Samuel  S.  Bowne,  WiUlam  Temple. 

1835—  58^  ^et^ton. 

Joseph  Peck,  Cornelius  Jo uef, 

fieorjr  Haryej,  Joseph  Carpeiiter. 

1836—  59^A  Scmm. 

Albett  Benton,  Sumner  Elj, 

Lyman  J.  Walworth,  Ivory  Holland. 

1837—  60M  Sesiion. 

Harvej  Strongi  Ivory  Holland, 

Edmund  B.  Bigelow. 

1838—  61j^  Stsnm.^ 

Samuel  Betts,  Jmi Jacob  B.  Lull, 

John  Drake. 

1839 —  62(C  Session, 

Levi  8.  GbatfieLd,  Jonathan  W.  Brever, 

Daniel  Gilchrist. 

1840—  634  Seuum. 

Levi  S.  Chatiieia,  Arnold  B.  Watson, 

Charles  Walker. 

1841—  61M  Susion, 

Leri  8.  Cluitfteld,  OlcoU  C.  Cbapberhip, 

Joel  Uiilctt. 
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IQiZ—^bth  Session. 

Levi  S.  Ohatfleld,  Festua  Hyde, 

Leonard  Caryl. 

1843 — 60<A  Semm. 

Harvey  Hunt,  Silas  Burleson, 

John  K.  6ii^. 

ISU^llh  Session, 

William  W.  Snow,  Geoige  S.  Gorham, 

Nahuoi  Thompson. 

1845—68^^  Session. 

Franklin  B.  Carpenter,  Christoplier  D.  Fellows, 

Harry  G.  Harden. 

ia46--99/A  Session. 
Delos  W.  Dean,  Ebenezer  Blak'eley, 

Benjamin  Morehouse. 

1847—  70^A  Session, 

Qyms  Brown,  William  Temple, 

Francis  U.  Fenno. 

1848—  71*^  Session, 

1.  Benjamin  Davis,  2.  Olcott  C.  Chamberlain, 

3.  Elisha  S.  Sanders. 

1849—  72(i  Sessum. 

1.  L.  Mortimer  GUbert,  2.  David  B.  St  John, 

3.  Charles  C.  Noble. 

1850— 73(2  Sessum. 

1*  Anson  C.  Parshall,  2.  Joseph  Peolc, 

3.  Edward  Pratt. 

1851—  74M  Session. 

1.  Henry  J.  Campbell,  2.  Edwin  S.  Coffin, 

3.  Worthington  Wright. 
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1852— .75^/^  Session, 

1.  Hansoii  Wright,  2.  £nsto8  King, 

8.  Harvey  Keyes. 


PLTNAM  COUNTY. 

1814— 87M  SesHon. 
Joshua  Barnum,  Jr. 

*  ' 

DaTid  Knapp. 

1816-^914  Sfeiitofi. 

Henry  B.  Lee. 

■ 

1816-17— 40<A  Senion. 
Edward  Smithi  Jr. 

\^l%—iUt  Stnim. 
William  H.  Johnstone. 

1819—  42d  Stakm. 
Halt  Weed. 

1820 —  iZd  Session. 
Dayid  Knapp. 

1820-21—44^4  Session. 
Elisha  Brown. 

18Se— 45M  Sentm. 

Edward  Smitli. 

1828—46^4  8€$nm. 
William  Watts. 

1824— 47^4  iSesfton 
Stephen  0.  Barnum. 
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1825—  4S/A  Seision. 
BftTid  Enapp. 

1826—  49/;^  Smirn. 

Henxy  B.  Cowies. 

1827—  50M  fi^e^^H, 
.  Heniy  B.  GowIm. 

1828—  51jI  Smion. 

Heniy  li.  Cowlet. 

1829—  52il  SesiUn. 
ThonuM  W.  Taylor. 

1830—  bUSemon. 
James  Tawner. 

1831—  54^i^  SetiUm. 

Beimet  Boyd.. 

1832—  55^A  S€ssi9n. 

Benben  D.  Bannin. 

1883—56^  iSfifffMii. 

John  GamsoB. 

1834 — 57/4  Session, 
Jooftthan  Morehouse. 

1835—  58^  Seuum. 
Daniel  Kent. 

1836— 59(A  Sessim. 

Mgi»es  C.  Robinson. 

1837—  CO^'t  Session, 
John  Crawford, 

1838—  611^  Semon. 
Saxlcai  Smith. 
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1839— ^2c2  Stssian. 
Herman  JR.  Stephens. 

184a--63i{  Session, 
Saxton  Smith. 

1841— 64#A  Sasim. 

James  H.  Cornwall. 

184d— Session. 
Ebenezer  Foetar. 

IMa— eOM  Ssssim. 
Syhrenns  Warren. 

\%Ur^th  Sessim. 

3axton  Simtb. 

1845—  68<A  Session. 
BeDjamin  Bailey. 

1846—  6i»M  Stssion. 
Beiyamin  Bailey. 

«  1847— 70M  Sessum. 

Bem'amin  B.  Leoedict. 

1848—  7K^/  Sesnon.  •  *  * 

Chaimeey  R.  Week?. 

1849— 72<i  Seuim. 
James  J.  Smallej. 

1850— 78(1  Session. 
William  fiowne. 

1851—  74/A  Session. 

William  Bowae.' 

1852— 75M  SeuiTn. 

Nathan  A.  Howes. 
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QUEENS  COUNTY. 

1777 —  I  si  Session. 

Philip  Edsally  Bei^amin  Coe, 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Bei^amin  Birdaall. 

1778— 2a  Stisum. 
No  return  for  this  year. 

1779—  Sa  Session, 

Philip  Edsall,  Benjamin  Coe. 

Daniel  Lawrenoej  fieiyamin  Birdsall. 

1780-^1— Session  • 

1781  -82— Session . 

Philip  Edsall,  (reaigned,  and  Nathaniel  Tom  appointed  in 
his  place,) 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Benjamin  Coe, 

Beiiyamin  BiidsalL 

1782-  8a— Session. 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Benjamm  Birdsall, 

Beiyamin  Coe,  Nathaniel  Tom. 

1783-  84— 7^^  Session, 

Henry  Onderdonck,  Benjamin  Coe, 

James  Towuseud,  Samuel  Riker. 

1784-  85—8//*  Session. 

James  Townsend,  Abraham  Skinner, 

.  Joseph  Lawrence,  John  Sands. 

1785-  86— 9i  '<  Session. 

^Samud  Jones,        *  jarne^  Townsend, 

Daniel  Whitehead  Kissam,       Daniel  Duryee. 

•  SttwittoAAMjpMtt^. 
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1786^7— lOM  Session. 

James  Townsend,  Richard  Thoru, 

Samuel  Jones,  John  Scheuck. 

1788— 11 /A  S elision. 

Stmuel  Jones,  Ffancis  Jervia,  Jon., 

Whitalietd  CorneUi  Stephen  Cannaa. 

Samuel  Jones,  Whfteliead  Cornell, 

Stephen  CannaDi  John  Schenak. 

1789-90—  13(A  Session. 

.  Sfemael  Clowes,  Sainntl  Jonee, 

Whitehead  Cornell,  Stephen  Carman. 

Samael  Clowes,  Nathaniel  Lawrence, 

Samuel  L.  MiteheU,  '  John  Sohenek. 

179»— 16M  Ssisioni. 
Samuel  dowes,  Nathaniel  Lawrence, 

Whitehead  Cornell* 

1792-9S-^16M  Settim. 

Jacob  Hicks,  Samuel  Clowes, 

Whitehead  Cornell. 

1794—  17/A  Session. 

Hany  Peters,  Samael  Clowes, 

Samuel  Youngs. 

1795— IBM  Sessfm, 

Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Stephen  Carman,  ' 

Samael  Clowes. 

1796—  19^4  Session. 

Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Stephen  Carman,* 

Samuel  Clowes. 
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Lewis  CoriiwaIl|  John  M-  Smith, 

D&niel  iufisamj  William  Pear&all. 

17d8-— 21^1  Session, 

William  Pcarsall,  Stephen  Carman, 

WMtebMd  Comelly  John  L  Skirimai» 

John  I.  flUclimvi  William  M«lt) 

John  If.  Smith)  Robert  Mooie. 

1800— 23it  Session. 

Abraham  Monlfooiii  Jonah  UalkH, 

laaaeBintnB)  John  L  BMrtiiaiti. 

Jonah  ITfillett,  Joseph  Pettit, 

Ahraham  Montlbort|  John  L  Skidmftin^ 

John  D.  mtrnls,  Jo8q;»h  PMit 

Abraham  Montfoort|  Winiam  ICott 

1805-  MI4  fiMtfii. 

Stephen  Carmani  Ahr?.ham  Montiborti 

Henry  i^.  iSftanian. 

1804—27^  Session. 

Stifihan  Caman,  William  Matt. 

Jolui  BItmls. 

1804-5—9844  Smripn. 

Henxj  0.  Seaman,  Benjamin  CoOi 

Stephen  Carman. 

1806— 29/^  Session. 

Banij  0.  Seanuuii  John  W.  Seaman. 

Beitfamln  Coa* 
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1807—  Smiim. 

atephen  ftottlcn,  WilllaiD  IM^ 

Jolm  W.  Seamati. 

1808-  ^l<f  i9ctstofi. 

Heuy  0.  Seaman,  Jacobus  Montfootti 

John  W.  Seaman. 

1808-9-— d2<i  Vernon. 

8(e|»hen  OunkaOi  Daniel' KttMOty 

William  Townsend. 

Daniel  Kissam,  Stephen  Garmaff| 

William  Townsend. 

1811-  -34M  Senhn. 

Stephen  Carman,  William  Tofirtated| 

Daniel  Kissam. 

181*2—35^/*  Sesiion. 

St^en  Gannany  Daniel  Kissam, 

John  Fleet. 

1812-  13-*36/A  Stsdm. 

Stephen  Carman,  JohiFle^t, 

David  Kissam. 

1814— 37/A  Session. 

Daniel  Kissami  John  Fleet, 

St^hen  Cannan. 

1814-15— dS/A  S€s:.i<m. 

Stephen  Carmap,  Daniel  Kissam, 

Solomon  Wordtn. 

1816— 39<A  Session, 

Stephen  Oilman,  William  JoBii> 

fiiilel  XliSim. 
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1816-17-4041  Ahmh. 

Stephen  CArmAU,  Daniel  Kiatai^, 

WiUtam  Jonat. 

lgia-41«^  Sudm^^ 

1S1»--4M  Session. 

Stephftnlparmani  John  A«£iii0^  , 

Daniil  Fittiwi 

Jolm  ib»  Kiof  y  ThomM  Tvadwelli- 

.  William  Jonei. 

1820-21— U^A  Se^xion. 
Joh|i>/iUi«>  John  p.  m«k9, 

William  Joiiedj  .  Thomas .  Ti;edwellj 

Tiiaothj  l>(oitfand. 

1823— ieU4  Smim. 
Benjamin  T.KimBi  John  D:  H&cki, 

■ 

1834-4m  SmUm. 

William  Joue^i      '  *   Thomas  Tredwell, 

1825 — iSlh  Session,  •  ' 

William  Jones,  .  Thomaa  Tiedwilli 

William  Jonee,  Thomas  Tfedwdl. 

1827— 50M  Sutim. 

J^komas  Tredwell. 


1828— Session. 
Thomas  Tiedwell. 
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Emj  F.  Jones. 

1830—  53ii  Stuum. 
Thomas  Tutdvell. 

1831—  54M  Susim^. 

Thomas  Tredwell. 

1832—  55^A  S€m9n. 
John  A.  King. 

1833—  Session. 
ThoBMS  B.  Jackson. 

1834—  57i4.  Sisim. 
T|ioinas  B.  Jaoksqn. 

1835—  i58<A  Sessiom. 
ThoamB.  Jackson. 

1836— 59^A  Session. 
Jarvis  Jackson. 

1837—  60iA  Session- 

Jarvis  Jackson. 

1838—  61<<  Session. 
,  Johji  A.  King. 

1839—  62il  iS'efjfoit. 

Ellas  Hicks. 

1840—  C3c/  Session. 
John  A.  King. 

1841—  61/A  ^ejtfton. 
John  W.  Lawrence. 

1842 —  65^A  &rnofi. 

John  W.  Lawrence. 
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1843— 66^A  Session. 

Samuel  YamigB. 

Samaol  Toimgs. 

1845—  «8M  SeMiian. 

Elbert  F.  Jones. 

1846—  C9M  Session, 
John  Willis. 

1847—  70M  Session. 
W€8flell  S.  Smith. 

1848— 71«^  Sunon. 

Wessell  S.  Smith. 

1849—  72d  Session. 
Wessell  S.  Smith. 

1850—  73(i  Session. 
John  8.  Snedeker. 

1851— 74M  Session. 
James  Maurice. 

1852 —  T^ih  Sestim. 
Sjlvauus  S.  Smith. 


RENSSLLALii  COUNTY. 

1792— 15^*  Session. 

Thomas  Sickels,  John  W.  Schermethonii 

Jonathan  Brown,  John  Knickerbacker,  Jr.  ^ 

Closes  Vuil. 
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1792-93— 16/A  Stssion. 

Benjamin  Hicks,  Nicholas  Staats, 

Chris topker  Hutton,  Josiah  Masters, 

Jonathan  Niles. 

1794~17//i  Session. 

Thomas  Sickles,  Hosea  Moffitt^ 

Jonathan  Brown,  Jonas  Odel, 

JBcnjamin  Hicks. 

1795—  18M  Session. 

Jonathan  Bi0wn,  Daniel  Oray, 

Jacob  0.  Schermerhom,  Beojamin  Ilicks, 

Hosea  Mofiitt. 

1796—  19^A  Session. 

Daniel  Oiajr,  John  Bifd, 

John  KnickerbackeTi  Rowland  Hall| 

t 

John  Bird,  James  McKowBi 

Daniel  Gray,  Jebn  Gafpenter, 

Jaeob  A.  Fart,  Hosea  Moffitt. 

m3— Session. 
John  Bird,  Hosea  Mollitt, 

Israel  Thompson,  Daniel  Gray, 

Jaoob  A.  Fcvt,  Jonathan  Hong. 


1798-99— 82<< 

John  W.  Schermerhorn,  Daniel  Gray, 

Jacob  A.  Fort,  .John  I.  Van  Kensselaer, 

Jonathan  Hoag,  Cornelias  Lansing. 

1800— 2dd  Session. 

Daniel  Gray,  Jos:ali  Masters, 

Jacob  A.  Fort,  John  W.  Schermerhorn, 

George  Tlbbits,  James  McKown. 
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John  Lovetti  Uosea  Mof[iU, 

Josiah  Masten,  James  MoKowiii 

Jonathan  Browne  Jolin  £.  Van  Alen. 

1802— 25^A  Sessian. 
Burton  Hammond ,  John  Green , 

John  K nickel  backer,  jr  ,  John  Carpenter, 

Jacob  A.  Fort,  John  Stevens. 

1803—  Session. 

John  Woodworth,  John  Green, 

John  Rjan,  Jonathan  Rouse. 

1804—  27M  Se$iim, 

Asa  Mann,  WiUlam  Steward, 

Charles  Selden,  Samuel  Vary,  jr.,  - 

Jonathan  Rouse. 

1804-5— 28^A  Smimt. 

Asa  Mann,  James  L.  Hogeboom, 

Jonathan  Burr,  J<^  Ryan, 

Nehemiah  King. 

1866— 29^^  Session. 

JaeobTates,  Nicholas  Staats, 

John  Ryan,  Jonathan  Niles, 

William  W.  Reynolds. 

1807—  31*^  Session. 

Gilbert  Eddy,  William  W.  Reynolds, 

Adam  Tates,  Asa  Mann, 

Robert  Woodworth. 

1808—  Session, 

Ebenezer  Jones,  Adam  Yates, 

Jacob  Yates,  James  L.  Hogeboom. 

1S08-9— S2d  Session. 

Henry  Piatt,  Derick  Lane, 

Cornelius  I.  Schermerhorn,       Israel  Shepard. 
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Timothy  Leonard,  Henry  Piatt, 

Cornelius  I.  Scbenmerhorn,      Jeremiah  Scht^^ler. 

18jLl<^-34/A  Skition. 

WOlfam  M.  Bliss,  .BaHiel  Hiill,jr., 

Cornelius  I.  bchermerhorn,       Cornelius  Van  Vechtwi. 

1812 — doth  Session.        ,  * 

George  Gaidner,  '  Stephen  Wanen, 

Stephen  Gregory,  •  Abraham  L.  Yiele. 

1812-13— 3G^/i  Session. 

David  Allen,  Idbm  CarpenteriJr., 

JaoMi  H.  Ball,  John  Steirena^ 

1814— Seuum.  ' 

Bethel  Mather,  Barent  Van  Vlecli,  ' 

Burton  Hammond,  .  '  William  Bradley. 

1814-15— 38M  ^ern'ofi. 

David  Allen,  Zebulon  Screven,  , 

Jaeob  A.  Ten  £>ok,  Henry  A.  Lake. 

181  ^^d^A  Sestion. 

Herman  Knickerbocjker,  Samuel  I.  McChesti^, 

David  £.  Gregory,  Samuel  Milllman, 

Job  Greene. 

1810-17—40/4  Sessi(m. 

Daniel  Carpenter,  John  I).  Dickinson, 

Burton  Hammond,  '  '     Henry  Piatt, 

EbenezerW.  Walbridge. 

« 

1818— 4l5<  Session, 
Mnnson  Smith,  Abfjah  Bush, 

Thomas  Turner,  C(>rnelius  I.  SchymerhOM, 

Myndert  (iroesueck. 

[Amembly,  No.  128.j  13 
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ldI0-^2d  Session. 

^teplMin  Wamo^  Andrew  Fiodh^ 

fiatuyPlatti  Daniel  SimmonSi 

OeotgftlL 


George  Tibbetts,  *    John  Babcock,' 

£benMer  W.  Walbride,  Wililam  0.  ElnoMy 

David  BooUtUe.' 

Richard  V.  Hart,  Calvin  Thoirpson, 

William  £.  Slocam,  Johu  Vaa  Alstyne, 

William  G.  Barber. 

182^--46I4  fiTeMioa. 

Ckttdner  Traey,  Daniel  Gray, 

Levi  Bui^sej,  Harper  Rogecdi 

James  Jones.  .  . 

iaSa-r4QM  Sessim. 

Gilbert  £dd7,  Clieeter  Griswold, 

tophfln  Waneni  Joseph  Case.  ' 

ISM— 4714  Sttrim. 

Stephen  Warren,  *    Martin  Van  Alstjjie, 

Henry  DuboiSi  Caleb  Carr. 


1825—  48^^  Session. 

John  G.  Vanderhayden,  John  Oarpantwr^ 

laeob  0.  Lanaisg,  l^eBtiiBr  Ftaner, 

1826—  4M4  ^effltbn, 

William  Pierce,  John  F.  Groesl)eck| 

▲ogiifliQa  Filleji  Kobert  CoUins. 

Jeremiah  Daoehj,  John  Dei^ee8t>  Jr., 

Reuben  Halbk'u,  Henry  Piatt. 
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IS^'-bUt  Session. 

Wniiui  Plene,  loteph  WMnmflr, '  ' 

Samuel  S.  Clictiveri       *        Alonzo  6.  Hammond| 

Henry  Mallory,  Martin  Defreest, 

WUlkm  P.  Heernumiii .  Nrtbuiiel  fimetti  J?. 

1880— Mil  Atitftm. 

George  R.  Davis,  Abiel  Bttekman, 

Abraham  Q.  Lansing,  Ziba  Hewett. 

1831— -54^  Session. 

Atton  WorOiiiigton,  diertcr  ChrifwoM. 

John  C.  Kerable,  Hosea  Bennett, 

Hkkolai  M.  lfai«nSy  nmj  J.  Qeutt 

William  P.  Haskin,  Alonso  Of.  ^UmiaiMi 

Seth  Parsons,  John  I.  KitUe. 


fltadtli  Ocflrmoiidi  Nlebolaa  B,  Hanla. 

ICattlli  SpiingiTi  *  Daniel  SimmonSi 

CliMter  Grifwold}  Jacob  W.  Lewia. 

Dayid  L.  Seymour,  Nathan  West, 

John  J.  Vieioi  Aloxander  0.  I^»«ncer* 
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1837-  ~a0l4  Session, 

Randall  A.  Brown. 

1838—  «1j#  Sessimk, 

Jameg  Wallaoei  Hezekiah  Hull, 

.  1  Jacob  A.  Ten  Eyck.- 

Baj  O.  Kdlogg,  Richard  P.  Hcnrick, 

Gideon  Kejuolds.  ,       *  ' 

IBi^HSessm, 

W.  H..¥ai»  flfhoonhorai,        Gerrardiia  Deyoc^ 

Samuel  W.  Hoag. 

W,  H.  Ym  Scliooiihoven,         John  "Pll/Uy, 

Claudius  Moffisit. 

1842—  iyession. 

R-  i^&T|8j  Martinitf  iMfiingi 

Silas  W.  Waite. '  ... 

1843—  JSemim^ 

George  R.  Diavis^  Henry  Yandonbeiighi 


Samuel  Douglass. 

1844-^7M  ^effwfi. 

George  B.  WarrcD,  Jonathan  E.  Whipple, 

John  L.  Cole. 

1846 — Oy/A  Session, 

William  H.  Van  Schoonhoven,   Harry  Betts, 

Ryer  llerrmance. 

181G~-G9//t  Session. 

Heniy  Z.  Ebynor,  Samuel  0.  McClellan, 

Justus  Nolton. 
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Amot  K.  Badley,  I>svld  S.  If oNaman, 

Josejpli  Q.regorj. 

1848—71*4  SesHon, 

1.  Amo6  K.  Hadley,  2.  Geotg9  T.  Deiii0OD» 

8.  George  W.  Glass. 

1848— 72ii  Sasian. 

1.  Axnof  K.  Hadley,  2.  Ben^ahAllen, 

•  "  '       Z.  William  H.  Budd,  ' 

1860— 73(i  Session, 
i.  George  Lesley,  2.  iklward  P.  Bkiiim^ 

a,  Lansing  Sheldoiu 

.1861—74/4  Seaian.  :  •  : 

1.  George  Lesley,  ^*  WUIiam  Rii«eU| 

3.  Oliyer  C.  Tliompson. 


1862~75/A  Session. 

1.  lonas  C.  Heartt,    *  3.  Albert  £.  Biohmoi^i 

3.  William  H.  Herrfbk.    '  ' 


BICHMOND  COUNTY. 
1111— Ut  Session.. 

Joshiia  lierseieaai  Abraham  Jones. 

1778—  2i{  Summ. 

[No  return  made  tUi^ year.] 

1779—  3ti  Si^sian,. 
Jo^iuia  Mersereau. 

'  178lf>^l— iSs^. 
[See  note  to  Albanj  ^niitj.] 
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1781- 2—5^  Skfiim* 

1782-  3— Session. 
Joiliim' JieiMNra. 

ITB^m  Stssim. 
Joihiu  Meiieieauy  Cornelias  Ck)ffin. 

1784-5— 8< A  Session.  . 

Adrtan  Bancker,         .      .  J9baBiies  Van  Wagama. 

)78e— 0^  iSfe^« 
Mliiai.lftr9e];!Bau,   . .  Xolin  Pqu&b*  4 

i787— lOM  iiuM. 
John.  C.  DongaDi  "  Thomas  Frost 

'  1788— 11/A  8essi(m.      '        '  ' 
John  C.  Boagan^  Peter  Winant. 

l7S8-d— 12<A  Stssum. 
'  Abraham  Bancker,  John  C.  Dbogan. 

1789-f»a->13M  Session. 

Peter  Winanty  Abraham  Bancker. 

1791—  14/A  Session. 

Peter  Winant,  Gozen  Bjem. 

1792—  15M  Session. 

.•  •  • 

Oozen  Rjei  ss. 

1792-98— fi'e^fion. 

Gozen  Ryerss. 

1794—  17M  Session. 
Gozen  Byerss, 

1795—  18/A  Session. 
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179(S— 19/4  S^twMN. 
Lewis  Ryens. 

  • 

Lewis  Bjer8S» 

« 

Peter  I.  JVUeheau. 

1798-99— 22d  .^mton. 
Paul  Micheau. 

1800— 23(f  Session. 

JohQ  P.  Bym.  « 

1800-1— 24iA  Soiim. 
Paul  I.  Bfiehean.  ^ 

Paul  I.  Mieheau. 

1803— 26M  Rectum. 
Paul  I,  Mieheau. 

1804—  Sesnon," 
John  IIoufI2^Xl• . 

1804-5— 28iA  Session. 

John  DuBo. 

18aCH-T-20M  ^anw. 
John  Dimn. 

.1807— dO<A  Sumn, 

I)a?id  Mersereau, 

1808— dl9f  S^iffte.. 
Dayid  Mersereaii. 

1808-9— 32(i  6:«5wn. 
David  MmeteaiL 

■   •  .  .  . 

«  • 
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1810— 33d  Sessim. 

Hicbaid  Conner. 

I^n_S4f^  Session. 
James  Guyon. 

1812— 35//^  Sessim. 
James  Guydn. 

James  Goyon,  Jr. 

James  Guyon^  Jr. 

lili-lf^dm  Session. 

Jesse  Oakley. 

lBr6 — Si^M  9e#tum. 
Richard  Coursin. 

« 

1816-17— 40M  Session. 
Richard  C.  Corson. 

1818— 4U/  Session, 
Eiohard  G.  Corson. 

1«19— 42(i  Session. 
Harmaniib  Gnybn. 

1820— 43d  Session. 
HarawnUs  Ottfon. 

ia3a-31--44/A  Session. 
Saratiel  Barton. 

XgSa— 45^4  Session. 
Samuel  IJiii  ion. 

1883-  46^4  Sessiw. 
Isfyse  R.  Houseman. 

1884-  47M  aeaion. 
Henry  Ferine. 
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Hennaims  Oarretson. 

1826— 49^^  SesHoL 

4*-        >  • 

No  election. 

Abraham  Cole. 

1828— 5M  Smm^ 

Abi^bam  Coju^, 

1831— 6414  ^fmMr 

jMebMenwMftvu 
Menmeftu.' 

PaulMevaetesm  ; 

Idaft-t-dSfti  wSoiievi. 

LMTlience  Hillyer. 

1886-  -58^4  SeMieti. 

J^b*  Garritson,j|Ui., 

1887-  r40l4  Sessitm* 

.^wxence  Hilljror. 

1838—  Sernon. 
Israel  Oaklej. 

1839—  62(i  Session, 

Israel  Oakky. 
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iUO^Bd  Smwm. 
fioint  P.  Wuiant. 

Iirael  Oakley. 

Reaxj  Cole. 
II343— 66M  Sesiion. 
Hezu7  Oole.' 

m4^7th  Session, 
William  Niolei. 

1845—68^-^  Ststum. 

» 

Peter  MexaereaiL' 

1846^9^A  SessioA. 
Geoifge  H;  €ole.' 

1847 —  7CM  Session. 

George  U.  Cole.* 

1848—  71«^  iSaitOA. 

GabHel  P.  Diaoiwaj. 

1850— 7Jd  iSfMMi. 
Beijamin  Piall. 

1651— 74/A  fienilMi 
W311iam  H.  Anthon. 

185a— 75M  5'e»4teft. 
Lawtence  N.  Coitolyiio. 

I .  •  i 
.    .  •     •  .  I  ^ 
I 
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&6CKLAND  CpUNI^T. 

1798-99— 22if  Setium. 

B^Djauun  Ck>e. 

'         '  ' 

1800— 23d  Session. 
Suttue)  d.  Verbiyek. 

1800-l-A4^/k  Vernon. 

Samuel  G.  Verbryck. 

1802—  25M  Session, 
Peter  De  NoyeUes. 

1803— 26^4  Session. 
Fetor  ]>e  Noy^etl 

1804— 27iA  iSeMtoii. 

Samuel  G.  Verbrjck. 

1804-^28^  Seaum. 
John  Ck)le. 

< 

1806— 29(A  Nation. 
John  Arlng. 

ia07— 30^  S€ssio». 
Ctemael  0.  Veibrydr.- 

1808— dli#  Sessim. 

Samuel  G.  Yerbryok. 

1808-9—324  ii'ession, 

Samuel  61  Verbiyek. 

1810— 33cl  Stuwih 
Peter    YiA  MM. 

Peter  6.  Van  Orden: 


181»— 35^/*  Session, 
Peter  S.  Vaa  Ordeo.  ' 

Peter  S.  Van  Orden. 

1814— S7//I  Session, 

Peler  8.  Van  Orden. 

1814-11.^814  Stui^. 

Peter  S.  Van  Orden. 

Corueliiu  A.  Blaarell. 

1816-  17-4(M  ^S^M^. 

Cornelius  A.  BlanveU. 

•   .  .1 

i8l8^1j|-  S$t$um. . 

'  ■  « « 

Abraham  Gurjie^ 
Abnluun  Gnmee. 

•  ■ 
Samuel  G.  V'crbrjck. 

Abraliam  Gurnee. 

Ckunieli^  BkuTelt 

lBSIfi^-4»ik  Stnim. 

John  I.  Suffeni 

Peter  8,  Jt^  Oi^ex^. 
AbnAam  CNufaee. 


m 

1826—49^  Smion. 
.AbfiTiam  Giirim. 

heyi  Sherwood. 

1828— 515/  Sessiim. 
Levi  Sherwood. 

George  9.  Alliioo. 

l8S0--58d  Sesiim^ 
Goox^  S.  iilison. 

J^qjbn  J«  Eekenom 

lSS^5i^  i^efffteML 

1^9^  1.  iBlAUvelt. 

1833—50//^  .Vt'.-sio/i. 
James  D.  h.  JfionUnj^* 

,  Jha^l  Johnifoii..  - 

18S5— 58(4  i9e«n(»K 
i^dward.SufferD. 

1836—  SettHW. 
Daniel  /ohneoii. 

1837—  eO/AiS'efMm. 
Abraham  I.  Demarest. 

1838—  — 61##  Session. 

David  Clark.  ' 

183&--62d  Session. 
Bei\iamiii  Blackledge. 
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•    1840—63(2  Sessiim; 

Willkan  W.  Fnm. 

1S41-MMM  8m6m. 

Edward  Be  Nojelles. 

1842—  65//t  .S'fwiVwi. 
Edwnd  De  Noyelte. 

1843—  6614  iSenion. 
Cornelias  M.  Douuttest. 

1814— 67M  Session. 

Sohn  fiaxiBgyJr. 

1846— 6eM  Smim. 

Joseph  P.  Brower. 

1846—  Session. 

SftiDpm  liaite. 

1847— 70/4  S$uum. 

John  A.  Harin^. 

184§-^if  Sgfnon. 
Lawrence  J.  Sneden. 

1849— 72d  Session, 
yUihiw  B.  Bogart. 

I860— 7S(f  Session. 
Brewster  J.  Alliaon. 

1851—  74^4  Session. 
X«oob  Siddei. 

1852— 75(4  iSremoii. 

John  Demarest. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  COUOTT. 

1808-9— 32(i  S^sum. 

1810— a^ii 

» 

■ 

Bosvell  Hopkins.  . 

RosweJl  Hopkins. 
1812— SmUm. 

• 

Roswell  Hopkins. 

181S-<18--S6M  iSMm. 

Roswell  Hopkins. 

1814^7^  Session. 
•     '    1814-1  &—38*A  Session. 
1816-^914  8mim. 

WUUiiu  W.  £oim. 

1818-41^/  Setiion, 
t 

•  •  •  • 

Joseph  York.  # 
,1820—4341  ^€Cffoii. 

Jusepli  York. 

18S0^1-44iA  Seirim. 

'  Joseph  York. 

•  WilllAm  H.  Vimflg.  •  \ 

w 

m 
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Nathaniel  F.  Winslow. 
1S24--47M  S9uum: 

Nathauifcl  F.  Winslow. 

1825-48/^  £feimf». 

Jacob  A.  Vanderheavel. 

BaioA  S.  Dotj. 

1837—  00//*  6V«uw. 

Sttreitor  Gflbert,  Baion  8.  DoQr- 

1838—  5A#<^eiiUMi/ 

Jabez  Wllle3|  Mo^  Kowlej. 

Hanrey  B.  Sml^i  Joiwli.  Saadibid. 

Jonah  Saudi'ord,  .     A&a.Sprague,  Jr. 

1831— 6mion. 
Ala  Spragaoi  •     .  Joifi^li  Fmmaa. 

William  Allen,  EA^in  Bodge. 

1833— 56/A  iScmon. 

William  Allen,  '    SylTestec.  Botrlok. 

18l4— i^emoK. 
« 

Sylvester  Uutrick,  ^    Jabez  Willes. 

1835 — 58^/*  Session,, 
PMton  King,  William  S.  Paddoek. 

Preston  King,  ,  WUUam  S.  Paddock. 
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Preston  King,  William  8.  Paddock. 

1838^lW  Session. 
PMton  King,  Myron  G.  Peck. 

1839—  62d  Seisim. 
Myion  6.  Peek,  Asa  Sprague. 

1840—  63(1  Setsim. 

»  » 

Asa  Sprague,  .  Zenas  Clarke. 

1841—  64M  Session, 

Zenas  Clarke,  Solomon  Pratt. 

1842—  65<A  Sttsion. 

Qeoxge  Bedington,  6alvin  T.  Hurlboid*^ 

1848— 6«M  iSeifjon. 

George  Redlngton,  Calvin  T.  Hurlboid. 

1844—  iScjnon. 

George  Bedington,  Calvin  T.  Hurlbord. 

1845—  68<A  Siiiim. 

John  L.  Rnaaell,  '  AM  L.  Hazelton. 

1846—  68I&  .STcffion.  • 
Bishop  PerJdns,         .         Asa  Hazelton. 

•  1847— 70M  Sesnon. 

Bishop  Perkins,  Phineas  Atwiler, 

Henry  Barlow. 

1848— 71jf  8esHm. 

1.  Charles  G.  Myers,  2.  JohnS.  Chipman, 

3.^  Beiyamin  Holmes. 

*  >  1849-72(2  Seitim. 

1.  HarWw  Goddard,  2.  ustos  B.  Pkkett, 

3.  Noble  S/Blderkin. 
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3.  Noble  S.  Elderkin. 

1851— 74M  S€S8im. 

I.  firnith  Stilwelii  2.  John  Bortoni 

8.  Noble  S.  Elderkin. 

1852— 75M  Session. 

1.  Smith  Stilwell.  2.  BeDjamin  8iBltti> 

3.  Parker  W.  Rose. 


8AEAI0QA  OOUNTX. 

♦ 

Bei^amin  Kostlir^ti^,  Sidney  Berry, 

Elias  Pidmer^  Andrew  MitchelL 

1782-3— 16M  Session. 
Adm  ComstxMsk)  fieriali  PaloMr. 

nUi'-ntJi  Session. 
John  Ball, '  Berlah  Palmer ^ 

Adam  Comstocky  John  McClelland. 

1795—  18/A  Sesium. 

Adam  Comstocki  Jabez  Daris, 

Betiah  PAlmcTy  JohnB.  Scliuylea. 

1796—  IWii  Session. 

Adam  Comatock,  John  Bleecker, 

Eliii3  Vidiiicj:,  John  McClelland. 

1797— 20M  Session, 

Adam  Comstocki  Samuel  Chirk, 

fieilft  G.  Baldwioi  John  Mcgiellandt 

John  Tajlor. 
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Adam  Com  stock,  DouwI.  F  onda, 

Seth  C.  Baldwin,  Samaal  C]«rk| 

iiaioii  Gregory. 

lin^9^22d  Session. 

Adm  OMBBtoek>  Heniy  Corl, 

Salh  0.  Baldwin,  Samuel  CJark^ 

Jiinjcs  Warren. 

180<^23d  Session. 
Adam  Comstoeki  James  Wan«ii> 

iSdward  A.  Watroiis,     ^        Samuel  Clarki 

Daniel  BiiU, 

Adam  Comstock,  James  Warren,  * 

Jamea  Merrill,  Henry  4Darl,  Jr., 

Baniel  Boll. 

Adam  Comttotk,  Edward  A.1lktiot% 

Samuel  Clark,  James  Warren, 

Henry  Carl,  Jr. 

1803^26M  Session, 

Samuel  Clack,  Adam  ComstQak» 

*    Qideon  Goodricb,  Otbniel  Looker. 

1804—27/^  Session, 

Othnifii  liooker,  Adam  OdoHtodi, 

Samuel  Lewis,  John  Hunter. 

X804-S— 28/A  Sessim,  , 

Asaliel  Porter,  William  Carpenter^ 

Samuel  Ciark>.  David  Bogers. 

iaai^29M  iS^noit. 

John  MeCIeUand,  Jesse  Moti, 

John  Cramer,  Aiabcl  Purter. 


j6Me  Mom  DaTidBogen,  • 

Gideon  Goodrich,  CfaAimcey  BdAng. 

Salmon  Child,  Chauncey  Belding, 

JtmMiMf  •  John  MeCldiAud^ 

Salmon  Child,"  .    David  Bo««, 

Nehemiah  Cande,  Daniel  L.  Van  Antwerp. 

1810—  4ISd  8€8swn. 
Samuel  Lewis,  •     •  Joel  Lee, 

Calyin  Wheeler,  Daniel  L.  Van  Antweip. 

1811—  34^  SeuUm. 

Jesse  Mott,  David  Rogers, 

Jolm  Cramer,  Jeremy  Rockwell. 

18U— 3614  Smim. 

JoIpb  W.  Taylor,  JoelKeakr, 

Zebulon  Mett)  Arery  Starkweather..  : 

1813-  13—30^4  Hestwn, 

m 

John  W.  Taylor,  Calvin  WhaeloTi 

JohnPHor,  .  Caleb Holmia.  ' 

1814--37(A  Session. 

Sainnel  Young,  iohn  Dunning, 

Av«7  9telcw6ather,  •  Nieholaa  W.  Aii|^  ' 

1814- 15-^  SeuUm. 

Howel  Gardmer.  '       Samuel  Young, 

Bei^iaittinCowles,  Richard  KotduuHy ' 

1816— 39M  Sesdm. 

Cteorge  Ciaiiu  r,  *    •  '     Isaac  Gere, 

Asa  C.  Barney,  William  Hamilton.  *' 


181G-17— 40^A  Sesyion. 

Htnnan  Chuiscyoort,  John  UamiltoD, 

ZelmloB  M ott,  JdhnPettit 

£arl  StimsoD,  Staats  Morris, 

JohnGib0OD|  Elisha  Powell* 

JoelKMlir,  WilliaiaHMniltoiB, 
JohiiBogers,  Jr,.  '   Jimer  OupeBter. 

1820 — i3d  Session. 

Billj  Ji  Cltfki  AhvahamMoe,  ' 

ISUdia  Powell,  Jonathan  IMsoift , 

Herman  Gansevoort,  John  Rogers, 

Zebulon  Mott*  John  Uoufle« 

John  Pilor,  •  •  Comad.  Chmmt, 

John  Gilchrist,  Thomas  Cullaiuer. 

Sessio?i. 

9 

Valence  OampbtU,  *  John  Beltit;^ 

ftunnel  Beldlng. 

Isaac  Geer,  James  MeCm, 

Jeraay  Roekwetf. 

Nicholaa  B.  Poe,  Philip  SchujleV, 

Alphens  Goodrich*  *  ' 

SamnalTouBg,  David  Benedict, 

Thomas  Dibble. 


1827— 50^A  Sessim. 
Howell  ^Ardaer^  Nielwlaa  £uigh|  is^ 

John  Gilehilit. 

Alpheus  Goodrich,  Eli  M.  Todd, 

Thomas  Howlaud. 

■ 

1829— 52ii  Sessioti. 

MkoA  MandeviDe. 

1810— Smim,  ' 

William  Sheppard,  Samuel  Stewart^ 

Qeth  Periy. 

Onn  0.  Oti$f  John  GiMiiiil, 

AAvell  Gardner. 

Ona  Gliif  Otiii  EbtneMtGoMh 

James  Brisben,  Jr. 

Ehenezer  Coofihi  Georgt  Ec^ynaldB^' 

£pbr«lm  Stefeoi. 

£U  M.  Toddf  Solomon  EUitkotp, 

ThoBiM  J.  Marvio. 

iaa{H-48l4  Summ. 

William  1^.  Van  Ju.  ulhimeu. 

Smion. 

Ikfid  BHiidiet^  Samuel  SttwMM^ 

Joel  Ue. 
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Calvin  Wheeler,  Walter  Van  Veghten. 

1839— 62(2  6^e6^o/i. 
John  Stewart,  Calvin  Wheeler. 

laiO— <l3<i  Sution. 
John  Stewarti  Daniel  Stewart. 

1841— 64^A  Session. 

IbQah  Feok|  Jr.,  Jesse  H.  Mte'd. 

184^-6514  ^ctfiofi. 
Halsej  Bogers,  John  Cramer. 

Azariah  £.  Stimson,  Lyndes  Emerson. 

1844—  Sessicn. 

Junes  Giooniy  Ssm  Wilson.  ' 

1845—  eSM  Sesium.* 
William  Wilcox,  lidward  Edwards. 

lU^^m  SeuUm. 
James  M.  Marvin^  Chiimdey  Boni^ton. 

1847—  70M  Sestim. 

Joseph  Daniels,  Thomas  C.  Morgan. 

1848—  -71fl  Sestum. 

1,  Ca4jr  Holister,  2.  George  Puyu. 

1849— 72ii  Session. 

1.  Boseins  B.  Kenned/,  8.  waiiam  W.  JiodnreU. 


.  1660— 7dii  ^Stitkiu 

1.  James  Noxou;  2.  Fred^olLJ.  Wing. 

18(1— 74^A  Session. 
1.  Abraham  Leggett^ ,  2.  JohaL.  ^eiry. 

185a— 75^A  Session. 

« 

1.  Isaiah  Blood,  2.  Alexander  H.  Palmer. 

SCH£N£CTADY  COUNTY. 

1810— 33r(i  Seuim. 
Heniy  Glenni  William  North. 

■ 

IBll'-Mh  Session, 
James  Bojdy  John  Yousg. 

1812— 35^A  ^mton.  . 
James  Boyd,  John  Young. 

1812-13— Session. 
Joe^h  ShnrUeff,  Alexander  Combs. 

'  1814— 37^A  Session.  , 
Lawrence  Viooman,  Abraham  Van  Ingen. 

« 

'  •     .  1814-15— 38^  5e$no».     f  / 

Ezekiel  Sextou,  John  Victor/. 

.  .  1816— 3WA  Session. 
Henry  Fryer,  Hermanns  A.  Van  Slyolt. 

1816-17— 40^^  Session. 
Hermanns  Peck,  John  Victory. 

1818—  41t/  Session. 

Daniel  L.  Antwerp,  Simon  A.  Vedder. 

1819—  42(2  Session. 

iSimon  A,  Gioot,  James  Frost. 
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Christian  Haverlji  Marinus  WUlet 

1820-21-44/A  Session. 
Genit  8.  Vedder,  JUchard  MoMiehael. 

James'Walker,  John  P.  D.  Vedder. 

im^^a  S€i$um. 

Peter  H.  £rooks. 

1824— 47^/^  Session. 
IiaaelUggs. 

John  S.  Vrooman. 

19i»^m  Session. 
Robert  Sanders.  * 

W27— -50/A  Session, 
Akmzo  0.  Paige. 

18S8— 61«^  Session. 
Alonzo  C.  Paige. 

188^— 52rf  Session. 

» 

.  Alonzo  C.  Paige. 

1830~53d  Session. 
Alonzo  0.  Paige. 

1831— Swiion. 
Aaron  Carroll. 

183^5M  Sonim. 
Abraham  Dorn. 

1833—56/4  Session. 

Cornellos  C.  Van  Vranken. 


SIO 

Simon  Schcrmerhorn. 

1835—  58M  Session. 
David  Ostiom. 

1836—  Saisifm, 
John  B.  Bcuuie. 

1887— 8eni&H. 

Thomas  Knight. 

1838—  eiif  Surion, 
SUM  H.  Marsh. 

1839—  6<ki  ^^e^non. 
Silas  H.  Mush. 

1840—  Sigikn. 
Tbeodofe  W.  Sanders. 

1841—  -64/A  8$nUm. 
Abraham  Pearsa. 

1342— 65^A  Semm. 
JonaUiaii  L.  Baraham. 

1848-40/A  Se$ikn. 

Edward  11.  Walton. 

1344— C7^i  Session. 
Archibald  L.  Linn. 

1846— 68ti  Stssim. 
WillUm  QUSatd. 

1848—69^4  SmioH. 

David  Moore. 

1817— 70M  Session, 
BaTid  Caw. 


1848—  -71s/  Session. 
Ahgahain  W.  Toll. 

1849—  72ci  Stssion. 
Israel  "R.  Greene. 

1850 —  73<i  Sesiion. 
James  Allen. 

1851—  74<A  Stuian. 
Senben  Ellwood. 

1852— 7514  SetsUm. 
James  Bonmin. 

8CH0HABn:  OOUNTT.' 

1796-inr-HMI<4  Sanm. 
John  Rice. 

1798— 8UI  Senian. 
John  Rice. 

1798-99-^il  Sktiion 
Peter  Swart. 

1800— 23d  Sessitm, 

Storm  A.  Becker. 

1800-01— 24^A  Session, 

Joseph  Boittyjiitt. 

1809— .Se^iMii. 
Lawrence  Lawyer. 

1803—26^  Seuicn. 


1804-0$--48fJ^  Snrion. 


Lawrence  Lawyer,  juu. 


Henry  Becker « 


1804— Sttsion. 


Henry  Becker, 


Freeglft  Patchin. 


f xtes^ifl  Fatchin, 


Henry  Becker. 
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Heniy  Bellinger,  Heniy  MudRur. 

1807—  80/A  Se$gum. 

Henry  Schafier,  Peter  Swart,  jun. 

» 

1808—  Session, 

Peter  Swart,  Jan.,  Henry  Schatfer. 

Jolm  Lifold,  Jan.,  John  Biee. 

John  Ingold,  John  Riee. 

mi^iih  Sesnm. 
Henry  JBecker,  Henry  Hifer. 

I8I2— Session. 
Henry  Hager,  John  fiedington. 

1812-13— 36^A  iS'wwo/*. 
Heman  Hiekook,  Peter  A.  Hilton. 

1814-^7rA  Sesmn. 

William  C.  Bouck,  William  Deitz. 

18U-15— 38M  Session. 

William  C.  Boaek,  waiiam  Deitz. 

■  ■  I 

•  • 

William  C.  Boucky  Peter  A.  Hilton> 

Tiiomas  Lawyer. 

1816-17-T-40^A  6'e«i'Y». 

Isaac  Barber*  Peter  A.  Hilton, 

Aaron  Hubbard. 

.  1818— 41«^  Settion. 

William  0.  Bouck,  Nathan  P.  Tyler. 

George  H.  Mann. 
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Jgdadiab  MWht^  peter  Swan,  Jan., 

Aaron  Hubbard. 

1820— 48<i  Sitiun. 
Jedediah  Miller,  Peter  Swart,  jun., 

Heman  Hickock. 

1820-21— 44^A  Session. 
Abraham  Keyser,  Jan.,         -Barnabas  Eldridge, 

Freegift  PateUn. 

Sessi&k. 

Abiaham  Keyaar,  jun.,  Harv«y  Watson, 

Freegift  Patchin. 

18a9^6M  Session. 
WUliam  Beit?,  Peter  W.  Snyder. 

18S4_47M  Session, 

■  I 

John  Stryker,  Marvine  Judd. 

1825 —  iSth  Session. 

Jbeeph  I.  Borit,  Freeman  Stantoik 

1826-  48K^  Session. 

Robert  Bdredge,  *  Martfaiiis  BCailtite; 

1327^0/4  Session. 

WilUamVaan^  Sami^Bal4iriV(^  . 

18$a-^M  Sesskn. 
Henry  Deyereux,  Jamea  Sweelman.  ^ 

18S»-^M  Ssssum:  i 
Valemine  JUner,  •  Peter  Hynds.  • 

1830—  53(i  Session. 

Abraham  Li  Uwyer,  Charley  Wfitaon.; 

1831—  54M  Session. 

Robert  Eldredge,  Daniel  Hager,  Jon. 


  a 

mft^b^th  Ststiem. 
)tooksliiiik>         Mediah  IfUltr. 

1833— 66M  i^effAm. 
Martinus  Mattice,  Jacob  L.  Lawyer. 

Walflon  Orr,  John  6.  Yomif  • 

183(^58M  Seuian. 
Jonaa  JELriui)  Johii  F.  Hilkr. 

Hiram  Waldeii,  Alviu  WUkins. 

1837— 60M  Sessi(m. 
Piaiip  Mann,  Reuben  Meichanl. 

1S38— dU/  iSe^fiVm. 
ledediab  Aiillar,  MitcheU  Sanxlfix^l. 

Harrej  BllaSi  George  F.  Fox, 

1844)— 634  ^5Mm. 
Sejrmour  £pugbioa»  Charlea  Qoo4ji)av« 

1841— 64xA  Session. 

Jaeob  C.  SkUlman,  Nieholaa 


Gearfe  Wrigbt,  WiUiam  Fink. 

1843*-€8M  8e$ium. 

John  Ofterhout}  Abraham  Biehtmtfif. 

1844— 67^yV  *SWon. 
John  S|>iQkerman,  6elh  Eldiedge. 
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BtDij  Tlbbettoy  fieyjuonr  Bonghton, 

IM^m  Sittion, 

Thonuis  Lawyer^  Thomas  Sioith. 

1847— 70lil  Session, 
ThoBMi  Smith.  £ii8ha  Hanunoad. 

1.  Adam  MiatCiMi  2.  James  Putont 

1.  David  JS.  Danforth,  S.  Austin  Sextos. 

ISSO^TSd  AfHiM. 
1.  Daniel  D.  Dodge,  2.  Joho  Aveij. 

1851— 74M  iS^e^ftcM. 

1.  towia<aekwell,      t       2.  AbnhM*!*.  laK^er. 

1852—  75M  Seuum. 

1.  Seymoiif  flomberger,         2.  i$am  OMarkaiit 


6£N£CA  COUJiTY. 

1604-5-^<A  Saturn. 
Ja^tk  Sbjto* 

1806—  29M  SbfiM. 

Cornelius  Hunifrey. 

1807—  80M  Setnon. 

Corneiius  Humfre/. 

1808—  3 Semom. 
Joha  Sajrse. 

1808-9— 32(i  Session, 

James  MeCall. 
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1810— 33d  Session, 
Olira  C.  Comstook.    '      t  i 

1811-^4<A  Segsuml 

Robert  S.  Rose.  •  •  ' 


1812— 35fA  Sessim, 

01i?er  C.  Comstock.  • 


1812-13— 36<A  Session, 

James  MoCalL  •    -  * 

1814—37^  Sesium. 

James  MeCall.  i 

181.4-15*-^  teuton. 

•  Bayld  Woodcock.        ♦      {#    i  • 

.1816— 3yM  Session, 
^(iohaJ.  Hateej^  f  Jacob  L.  LattEsliM, 

William  Thompson. 

f;         .     1816-17— fiemfln.  -  ^.      *  t 

Arther  OieeB,  William  Thompson, 

Jacob  L.  Larzelere. 

1813^1//  Session. 
William  Thompson,  Myndert  M.  Doz. 

1819—  42d  Senm. 
William  Thompson,  Ananias  Welles. 

1820-  ^d  Siiiim. 

Robert  S.  Rose,  Thomas  Armstrong. 

'        1820-21--44/A  Session. 
William  Thompson,  Robert  S.  Rose. 

1822— ^feffiofi. 
John  Maynard,  James  Dlekson. 
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Jonas  Seelj,  Ecaslus  Woodworth. 

1825—  Session, 

Banial  BhoAd,  James  De  MoU. 

1826—  49<A  iSe«^. 

Daniel  SoqU|  Bei^amin  Hendrieki . 

1827—  -50M  Session, 
DaoielSeottj  Daniel  Rhoad. 

1828—  5 iii  Session. 

Andrew  GloTeri  Eiastus  Woodworth. 

1829—  52d  Susion. 

Daniel  Seott,  Septemns  Erana. 

1880— 634  SMm. 

Septemus  Ev&nsi  Samuel  Blain. 

1831—  54^A  Session. 

John  Sajxe,  Dei^iamin  Woodruff. 

1832—  55M  Session. 

Raoben  D.  Dodge,  Eawliis  Woodworth. 

1883 — Sessim. 

John  De  Mott,  lioaben  D.  Dodge. 

1834—  57<A  Session, 

John  D.  Coe.  Peter  Bookoven. 

1835—  58^A  Session.. 

John  D.  Goe,  Caleb  Bamom. 

1838— 59M  Session, 
John  6.  Tubbs,  Ilenrj  Simpson. 
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]881^'*40CK  8t$§(itHm 
John  L.  fiigelow. 

18a8— 61</  S€S4um. 
Mailum  WakMun. 

Gaidner  Wells. 

1840—  ^  Seimm^ 
Orange  W.  Wilkinson. 

1841—  e4M  fiSitfioii. 

Daniel  Holman. 

1842—  85M  Smtim. 
WiUiam  C.  Kelly. 

1843—  66M  Session. 
Matthew  West. 

1844—  67{A  Sesnrn, 
HeUmSBltoD. 

1845—  -6SM  SiSium. 
Soliifi  I*.  MeveBiOB* 

1848— 81^^  Sunrn. 
Alaaioa  WoodwoHh. 

1841^*70M  Smim. 
Ansel  BasooDU 

1848— 711^  AMm. 

John  Kennedy. 

1849— 72ii  SmioH. 
Jaoob  6.  Markell. 

1850—  73ii  Sesiion. 
Alfred  Bolter. 

1851~74^A  Seaim^ 
Odn  8oa«hwiek. 
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18&2^7&^  iSeMtofi. 
RoUrt  R.  Steele. 

SnOTBEN  COUNTT. 

1808— fonoR. 
James  Faulkner. 

1804— 27^^  Seuian. 
James  Faulkner. 

1804-5— 28M  ^eMum. 
John  Wilson. 

1806—  8814  Smim. 
John  Wilson. 

1807—  30^A  -Semon. 
John  Wilson. 

# 

George  Honiell. 

1808  08-88mI  Smkm, 
Henry  A.  Townsend. 

1810—  33rd  Sestiott. 
John  Knox. 

1811—  d4<4  S€s$i4m. 
John  Knox. 

1818>^5<4  iSfemea. 

Jacob  Teeple. 

1812-13— 86M  Seffwa. 
Jacob  Teeple. 

18U— 37//*  Session.  i 

m 

Daniel  Gruger. 
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1814-15—38^4  Session, 

Dauiel  Cruger. 

181G— a9//i  Session, 
Daniel  Cruger,  Timotiiy  H.  Porter. 

1816-17-^0i4  Sssiim. 
Timothy  H.  Porter,  William  B.  Rochester 

1818^1«l  SessUm, 

William^B.  Hochester,  James  MoCall. 

ISl^^U  Session. 
James  McCall,  Jbhn  Dow. 

189a--43tf  S$8sim. 

John  Dow,  Clark  Crandallj 

1820-21— 44tA  Session,  / 
John  Dow,  ^  Olark  Crandall. 

1882— 45M  Sutim. 

Grattau[H.j\Vlieeler,  Amoji  PealxKlj. 

18f8— 4«M  Stnion, 
William  Woods,  Geoj:ge  McClure. 

1824—47^4  Session, 
George  McClure,  Grattan  H.  Wheeler 

1826^8/4  Susim. 
John  Kennedy,  James  McBurney. 

1826—  49//*  Ses^on. 
Grattan  H.  Wheeler,  Daniel  Cruger. 

1827—  00//i  Sesiion, 

Paul  C.  Cook,  George  McClure. 

1828—  51«/  Session. 

Dugald  Cameron,  William  Woods. 
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1829—  51^  8$mtm, 

1830 —  53(i  Setsion. 
Andrew  B.  Dickinson,  Mah  Dunlap. 

1831—  -:54M  Stssion. 
Josiali  Dunlap,  Paul  C;.  Cook. 

1^2_55^A  Session. 
Edward  Howell,  John  MeBuniey. 

]^g33 — 5^^^  Session. 
WiDiam  JLexnan,   •  William  UnBttf « 

1834— 57M  Session. 

William  Kernan,  Joshiia  Healy. 

» 

183|_§8/^  Session. 
Joahna  H«aly,  Jeremiah  Baker. 

Henry  Switzer,  Henry  B.  Searles. 

l^l^^h  Session 

Benjaittfii  Sknead,  Heniy  «.  Cotltili 

John  I .  Poi  pins. 

1838 — Qlst  Session. 

Ifanning  Kefly,  Da?id  Hall, 

Samuel  Qriggs. 

1839— 62il  Session. 

Andrew  6.  ChatAeld,  Johns m  N.  Reynolds, 

Ahram  M.  Sybolt. 

1848-*f8d  Smion.  f 

Air  m  M.  Sybolt,  RieliMi  Mnmut^ 

Andrew  Q.  Chat£eld.  ..  r 
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1841—  64fA  Session. 

Simuel  A.  Johnson,  Andrew  G.  ChalM4, 

WilUamS.  Hubble. 

1842-  ^5rA  Suium. 

Ziba'A.  Leland,  Aaron  W.  Beaohi 

Francis  £.  Erwin. 

lUZ—S^lh  Sesium, 

Funds  £.  Erwin,  Zlba  A.  Leland, 

Morris  Brown. 

1644*-67M  Sesium. 

JohnJTamison,  Asa  McConnali, 

Jeffrey  Smith. 

1845—^6814  Shttum. 

Jacob  Van  Valkenburgh,  Ansel  C.  Smith, 

William  C.  Ro^et^, 

-  1846 — 69M  Session. 

Otto  F.  MarshaU,  Andrew  6.  Ghatfteld, 

William  C.  Rogers. 

1847—70^/1  Session. 

William  Hunter,  William  Dim, 

Chapman. 


l848--71«t  5fffiM. 

1.  Abel  Kendall,  3.  John  G.  Mersereau, 

3.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

1S49— 72d  Session, 
.1.  Abffih*"  J.  QucekenI'*       ft.  John  6.  Merserean, 

3.  John  v.  Uale. 
1850—7^  Sesdon, 

I.  Edwia  F.  Church,  2.  Feitil  0.  DtaMffffTi 

^  JauMAJk^'* 
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1851— Se$$im, 

Joel  Oanington. 

1952— 75I&  Sttfion. 

1.  Robert  B.  VaaValkenburgh,  2.  Ben^jah  P.  Baileji 

3.  Nathaniel  M.  Perry. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

1777 —  111  iSRiiftim. 

Burnet  Miller,  Ezra  L'Hommedieai 

BafidQelfton,  Thomas  redwelly 

Thonuui  Wlokof. 

1778— 2d  Smim. 

■ 

Thomas  Tredwell,    '  Ezra  L'Hommedieu. 

177^— 3i{  Sesiion. 

Burnet  Miller,  Ezra  L'Homniedieu, 

David  Qelaton,  Thomas  Tiedwoll, 

Thomas  Wlokes. 

1780-^1--4M  Session. 
(8ee  note  to  Albany  eonnCy.) 

1781^2— Session. 

Bunel  Ifiller,  Ezra  L'Hommedleai 

David  Gelston,  Thomas  TredweU, 

Thomas  Wickes. 

1782-83— 6/A  Session. 

Bunet  Miller^  Ezra  L'Hommedieiii 

David  Gelston,  Thomas  TredweU, 

Thomas  Wlekes. 

9 

1788-M-7I4  Sutitm. 

David  Gelston,  Ebenezer  Platt| 

ThKHoas  ToungSi  John  Brush, 

Jeftey  Smith. 


I 
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1784i85 — 8M  Session. 

Ebenew  Piatt,  Thomas  Tonngs, 

John  Smith. 

1765— iSemon. 

Jonathan  Nicoll  Haveni,  Thomas  Youngs, 

David  Hedges,  Jeffrey  Smith, 

Nathaniel  Gardiner. 

1787—  lO^A  Sesiim. 
Jonathan  If .  Havens,        •      IHtniel  Oshom, 

David.HedgW)  ^^^^  Smifih, 

.     '  .  Caleb  Smith. 

1788—  lUA  Session. 

Jonathan  N.  HaveBS»  Daniel  Osborn, 

David  Hedges,  John  Smith. 

Jonathan  N.  Havens,  Nathaniel  Gardiner, 

David  Hedijes,  John  Smith, 

Henrj  Scudder. 

1789-90—  13/A  Session. 

Henry  Seuddar,  Nathaniel  Oardiner, 

Jonathan  N.  Havens,  Jolin  Smith, 

Jared  Landon. 

llUl-^Uih  Sessien. 

John  Smith,  John  Gelston, 

Jonathan  N.  Havens,  Philetus  Smith, 

Thomas  Wickham. 

1793 — l^ih  Session. 

Jonathan  NieoU  Havans,         J(ohn  Smith, 
John  Gelston,  Henry  Scudder, 

17^2-93— 16/A  Session. 

Jonathan  N.  Haven;},  John  Smith, 

Ebenezer  Piatt,         .     ,      John  Oelston. 
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JonitliaaN^fiavmt,  John  SmMh, 

John  GelsloD)  Joihiia  Smith,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Nieoll  Havens,         Joshua  Smith,  jr., 
John  Gelston,  Isaao  Thompson. 

1706—  lOM^Sreiftofi. 

Abrahm  Miller,  Jared  Landtn,  < 

Joshua  Smith,  jr.,  ffilas  Wood. 

1707— 80fA  Session. 

Abraham  Miller,  Jared  Landon, 

Joahoa  A.  Smith,Jr.  Silas  Wood. 

1798— •21«^  Session. 

Abraham  Miller,  Silas  Wood, 

Josiah  Eeeve,  John  Howard. 

1798-99— 22ci  Session. 
Joshna  Smith,  Jr.,  Nieoll  Floyd, 

John  Smith,  Jared  Landon. 

180^— 33d  Session, 

Silas  Wood,  Jared  Landon, 

John  Smith,  '  Nieoll  Floyd. 

1800-1—24/4  Session. 

Hiooll  Floyd,  Abraham  Miller, 

Mills  Phillips,  Jared  Landon. 

1802— 25/A  Session. 

Israeli  Carll,  Abraham  Miller, 

Jaied  Landon,  Tredwell  Soudder. 

.1803— 26M  Session. 

Israel  Carll,  Josiah  Reeve, 

Jonathan  Dayton. 


1 
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I 


Bsrid  Hed|pM|  Israel  C&di, 

Sjlvester  IXwiag. 

Jaied  Iittidoa,  Imel  Garli, 

Jonathau  Dayton. 

1806—  2 W/i  iS^e^Won. 

Imel  GmU,  Dayid  HtdfM, 

Jared  Ltndon. 

1807—  m4  8mim. 

DftTid  Wariier,  Israel  Carll. 

l>a?ld  Hedges* 

niomaf  S.  Letter. 

Biills  Phillips,  Daniel  T.  Tmjj 

Abcaham  Kom. 

1810— ddd  iSeMion. 

Abyalma  Eote,  TtedweO  Sttadtey 

Johu  Rose. 

ISll-^HA  ^Sfcifte. 

Tredwell  Scodder,  Jonathan  6.  CaakliAt 

Thomas  8.  Lester. 

1812— dlUA  S4$$im. 

Abraham  Rose,  Usher  H.  Moore, 

Nahaniel  Potter. 

1812-13— 36//i  Session. 

marj  Rhodes,  Caleb  taiA, 

leojamin  F.  Thompena. 
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1814— 37<4  Session. 

TboMi  &  LMtof ,  NathAiiittl  Potter, 

Jonathan  8.  Conklln. 

lSli-15-^A  Seuian. 

Iredwell  Scudder,  Jr)hu  Wells, 

John  P.  Osborn. 

1816^dM  Session. 

Phiaaliai  Carll,  Abiaham  Rosei 

Bei^amin  F.  Thompson. 

lSl«-17-4aiA  Skuim. 

Jmel  Oarl,  Abxaham  Panonii 

Thomas  S.  Letter. 

1818—  41j^  Sissim. 

Oharka  H.  Haveiu,  Nathanlal  MUtoi 

John  P.  Osborn. 

1819—  I2d  Session. 

John  P.  Oibom,  Isaac  ConJditti 

Daniel  Tonagii. 

1820—  13d  Session. 

Ohailefl  H.  HaTvns,  Abraham  Panons^ 

Ebenezer  W.  Case. 

tSfie-Sl— 44<A  Session, 

John  M.  Williamson,  Isaac  Conklini 

John  P.  Osborn. 

1822— 45M  Session. 

Ttedwall  Seodder,  John  M.  WlUismsoS; 

Hugh  balsey. 

im^m  SesJion. 
Samuel  Strong,  Joshua  Fleet. 

mi^ilthSeuim 
HoghBalsej,  '  Joilah'Smlt]|. 
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Joshua  Smith,  David  fi^dfet,  Jr. 

1826— 49^^  i>emon. 
johnM.Wil]iaiiifloii,  Usher  H.  Mooie. 

Samuel  Stroag,  George  L.  Conklio. 

1928— 51«/  6mu^/i.  - 
Tredwell  Soaddtf y  Ataluun  IL  CNttdiner. 

Jo\lu  U,  "^iWmmmu,  Dayid  Hedgi^  ^x.  . 

1830-  bZdSessim. 
Samuel  StzoDgi   •  •  JfoahYoungi. 

1831-  ^A  Settion. 

George  S.  Phillips,  Geoige  L.  OonkUn. 

John  M.  WiiiiftmsQnj  Samuel    HommedieOi  Jr. 

BdYid  HedgM,  Jt.,  WJOlfauB  Wkkii.. 

1834— .^Offoii. 

William  Sidnj>  Sxith,  lohn  Terrj. 

1836— Session.  ' 
George  S.  Pbillijs,  George  L.  Couklin. 

1836— 59<A  iS^non. 
Charleh  A.  FJojd|         •        Nathaniel  Topping. 

1887— 8QM  Smim. 

John  M.  \ViU>{i.s^a;  Josiah  C.  Dajton. 

188i-^fr  Apm.  I 

Chttlai  ^  FJo/d,  SidMgr  L.  Giiffia. 
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Joshua  B.  Smith,  J.  Wickham  Case. 

1840 —  ftSdSessim. 

lolm  M.  WilUamsoiii  David  Halsey. 

1841—  64/A  Smion. 

lotiah  C.  Bayton,  Alanson  Seaman. 

184d— 65M  Sessim. 
Beujamin  F.  Wells,  Rieliard  A.  Udall. 

1843—  66^A  Sesnm. 

Stmael  B.ificoll|  Joshua  B.  Smithi 

1844—  67^^  SesHm. 
Biehard  W.  Smith.  Silas  Harton. 

1845—  08rA  Smion. 

John  H.  Dayton,  Darling  B.  Whitney,  i 

1846—  eMA  iSMbn. 

Samuel  B.  Gardinerj  Richard  A.  Udall. 

1847— 70/A  Sessi(m. 

Heiiiy  Landoni  . Jgbii  L.  Smith. 

184^71i#  S€uim.  * 
1.  Edwin  Bote,  2.  Wttllam  S.  Smith. 

184d— 72a  Swum, 
1.  Edwin  Rose.  2.  Nathaniel  Miller. 

1850— 7d(i  .SWoit. 
1.  David  Pieison,  2.  Walter  Scadder. 

1851—  74/A  Setghn, 

1.  Franklin  Tuthill,  2.  Egbert  T.  Smith. 

1852— 75M  Stigim. 

1-  Henry  P.  Hedges,  2.  Zopher  B.  Oakley. 


m 

mUYAN  COUNTI. 

letS^tfA  Seaim. 
John  landslej. 

1824— 47^A  iS^«*«w». 

JoliiiHiai,Jr. 

S$mm. 

Thomas  Ctuj. 

Hiiam  fiexueU. 

1828—  51*^  .Se^non. 
Alpheus  Dimniiok. 

1829—  52(i  *S'««<w, 

1830'-53(i  StisioH. 
Hennan  If.  Haidnburgli. 

1831—  54^  iS^ffiofi. 
teMtO.  Cartel. 

1832—  55^A  Sesnm. 
Uiwn  Bennett. 

1833—  56M  6'e5won. 
James  C.  Cartee. 

1834—  .S'esjion. 
Anthony  Hasbrouok. 

1835—  58//i  Session. 

Jamee  iillcUed. 

Samuel  G.  Dimmick. 

1837— eOlA  ^eMMii. 

George  S.  Joscelyn. 
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Joim  H.  Bowers.  . 

1839—  6841  Smim. 

William  F.  Brodhead. 

1840—  Seuim. 

Daniel  B.  St.  John. 

1841—  Sesntm. 

William  F.  Brodhead. 

1842—  65M  Siuian. 
Matthew  £rown. 

1848— 66M  Seuim. 
Jonathan  Stratlon. 

1844-^7^A  Seitum. 
Amos  Y.  Orant 

184{»— 68<A  Seuim. 
Hanrcj  R.  Monrlt.  * 

1846—  m  Smim. 

Richard  Oliver. 

1847— 70iA  Stuwn, 

William  B.  Wright 

1848—  ;9effMfi. 

James  F.  Buah. 

1849—  72d  Session. 
James  F.  Bush. 

1850—  73d  Session. 
James  F.  Bosh, 

1851—  74^A  Session, 

Jonathan  Stiatton. 

1852^75M  Session. 
£lisfaa  P.  Stiong. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY. 

1792 — 15M  Scssim, 

Joiiatlian  Fitch. 
1 792-3—1 6///  Sessim, 
John  Patterson. 

1794—  -17M  Session. 
Vincent  Matthews. 

1795—  18M  Session, 
Vincent  Matthews. 

1796—  19M  Session. 
Emanuel  Coryell. 

1797— 801^  Siiuian. 
Emanuel  Coryell. 
17])S— Slif  Sesiim. 

Emanuel  Coryell,  BeDjamin  Hovey. 

1708-^9— Seakn. 
Matthew  Carpenter. 

18(M^— SSil  Session. 

Samuel  Frickham. 

1800-4)1—^4^^1  Stssim. 
Edward  Edwards. 

1802 —  2bM  Session. 
Caleb  Hyde. 

1803—  26//t  Session. 
Caleb  Qyde. 

1804—  27^A  Session. 
Ashbel  Wells. 

.  1804-5— 28^A  Sessim. 
John  MUler. 
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ia06-dM4  Beuim. 

John  Miller. 

John  Miller. 
1808— 31*^  Session. 

ia08-9^32ii  iSteuNi, 
Bmuael  Corjell. 

.laiO-^  iSciiMii. 
Umanuel  Coryell. 

.  Thomas  Flojd. 

1812— 35M  Session. 
Henxy  Weill. 
181d-18--S6/A  S'efsibn. 

Jabez  Beers. 

1814— 37M  Session. 
Caleb  Baker. 

1814-l&-^/A  ^^e^^. 
Caleb  Baker! 

1816— 39^A  Stiiim. 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow 

1816-17-40/A  iSfefMOfi. 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 

lBl8_41«f  Vernon. 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow. 

IB1»— 42il  Sessim. 
Henry  Wells. 
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1S20— i3d  Suwm.  . 
HadMn  itmida§i. 

im^i^-Uik  Stmim. 

Jmd  PatchiA. 
1823 — mth  Stsiion, 

Grant  B.  BaldwiD^  Qtmaliel  H.  Barstow. 

1825—  48M  Sutkm. 
Charlet  Pumpelljy  Samuel.  Winton. 

1826—  6Won.. 

Inae  BaldwiBy  *  Anson  Gamp. 

'  f 

1827—  50^^  iS^tfion. 

BaTld  Williams,  Cancel  H.  BaMofir. 

William  MaanvtU.  •  Jacob  SwaKwoocU 

Caleb  Baker,  Samuel  Baragar. 

iohn  Q.  MoDowelli  Wright  Ponliam* 

JakA  a.  MqDowcUi    .  BsHd  WiUimiii. 

IWt^m  Uttsum. 

I 

Nathaniel  Smithj       *  Joel  Tallmage,  Jon. 

Jaoob  Westlake,  Thomas  Fartingtop. 
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1884— 67M 

John  R.  Drake,  George  Gaidner. 

18i&**-58l4  Sestim, 
Geoige  Fifther,  Green  BemMU 

1836— 59M  Session. 
£mah  H.  Goodwill,  William  H.  Satton. 

1S37--60M  Sasion. 
Em  Canfield. 

1888— Stuion. 
John  Coryell. 

183t— 6td  iSfttftoA. 

Wright  Dunham.  \ 

1840—  63^  Session^ 

Thomas  Farrington. 

1841-  -64M  iSetmn. 

•  •        Washington  Smith. 

184S— SetHon. 
John  McQuigg. 

■ 

1843— Session. 
Simeon  R.  Griffin. 

18i4— 67M  Sessum. 
Nathaniel  W.  Davis. 

1845—  Sesnon. 
Gideon  O.  Chase  . 

1846—  6m  StssUm. 
Gideon  O.  Chase. 

.  1847— Sttsim, 
Charles  R.  Barstow. 

1848— 71«/ SefMon.  . 

Erastus  Goodrich. 
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1849— 73d  Seiswn. 
Eua  S.  Sweet. 

1850— 704  S€$npn. 

Isaac  Lott. 

1851—  ^7414  Smkn. 

James  Kly. 

1852— 75M  Seuum., 
WUiiam  Pierfloa. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

1818 —  ilst  Session, 

Samuel  Ccittendeii. 

1819—  434  Smim. 
8amaelj;Crittenden|  Joha  Sutton. 

1820—  43(2  Session, 
Joihiia  Philips,  Herman  Camp. 

1820-31— 44^A  Stisim. 

■  ■ 

8amu6l|CrittendeQ,  Peter  Eager. 

1822 — i6th  Sesnon, 
Peter  Hageri  2d,  Samuel  Crittenden. 

1828—16^4  Benton. 

Peter  Hager,  2a,  .  Jacob  Conrad. 

1824-  ^7M  Susim, 

Peter  Hager,  2d,  Kicholl  Halsey. 

1825 —  idth  Session. 
Joahua  Nortii,  Jared  PatebJn. 


1827— Stiium. 

Nathan  £en80D,  John  Sayler^ 

Benjamin  Jennings. 

182a— S€smn. 

Amasa  Dana^  Josiali  Hedden, 

SaouiellL  Dean. 

mf^bU  S€ssimi. 

iiznasa  D&m^  *    Samuel  H.  Dean> 

Joj^athan  B.  Gorman. 

» 

JonaHian  B.  Ooraaii)  ElUali  Atwateri 

Kbenezer  Mack. 

1831 — ^Uh  Session. 
John  £lliS|  jFehiel  Ludlow. 

John  Sayler. 

« 

Honfie  Mack,  Jiobn  EUiSi 

Jolin  James  Speed,  Jr. 

1818— 56M  Sesium. 

IraXillotaoOi  Thomas  Bishop, 

Daniel  B.  Siiartwood. 

1834— m  ^etnofi. 

Charles  Hmaphrej,  Thomas  B.  Sear§, 

George  B.  Gulnnip. 

*    .  1835— 5S^A  Sesnon. 

Charles  Humphrey,  Caleb  Woodbury, 

Parvls  A.  Williams. 


l&^Q"'b9th  Session, 

COittlM  Homphioy,  William  R.  flleh, 

George  B.  Gniimip. 

1837— «0M  Skuim. 
BeD^vxm  JenuiDgs,  Lewis  Halsejr. 

Ig38— 61*^  Session, 

•  « 

Robert  Swurtwonty  Elbert  Cnrtii. 

18S^-^M  iSMm. 

Je^«  Mclkinneji  David  Bower. 

Robert  Swirtwouty  •    Wiilimm  H.  L.  Bogert 

1841    Uth  Sesnan, 
LeTi  HubbeU,  A^hafi^Shaw. 

184&— iSMoii. 
Charles  Humphrey,  Bemardoe  Swartwout 

.  1848— 68^4  iStttfon. 
Sjrlvanus  Larned,  George  I.  Spink. 

1844—  07^  Susiim. 

Ohailei  M,  Tnroer,  Peter  Lomialnuj. 

1845—  88/4  SmUn. 

Ljman  Strowbridgei  Sherman  Miller. 

1846—  69/A  Session, 

JTamef  W.  Montgomerj,  Henrj  S.  Walbriilge. 

1847— 70^A  Sessi(m. 

Henry  W.  flegey  Semnel  Lawienee. 

1848—  71«/  ScMMR. 

1.  Mm  Jeiiap,  t  Alpkene  Weet. 

1849— 7M  Omum. 

1.  Dariui  fiaU)  .  2.  Cbarles  h  BounaefiUe. 
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185a-r-73<i  Session. 

mi-^14Uh  Susim. 
1.  JLkzandiirGnhaiBy  Be^iiiila^.fMf. 

■ 

1858— 7514  iSMM. 

.  .  ULSTEE  COUxNTY. 

> 

1777— lf<  Sifsion.  ' 
Johannis  G.  H«rd<inh*iiih|  •     Cornelius  0>  SohoanmAlrTi 
Mm  Gtatinty  Hoiqr  Wlntr^  ^iv^t 

JobttUili  Snjder,  Mithew.BM*  . 

j^hamua  SnjdeTi  '  CofneliusCSchoonmaker. 

1779— 3ii  Susion. 
Cornelius  C.  Sohoonmakeri       Jokannis  Caotiiie. 

Jobamito  C.  Httdmbnighi       Bobert  Boyd,  Jiib.| 

1780-81— 4M  Senion. 

8ee  not^  to  Albany  county. 

1781-2—5//*  Session. 

Charles  DtWitt,  Abraham  Haabioneki 

Johamiii  Broyn,  James  HttntoTi 

Johannis  Haidenborgh . 

178t-4— M  Surim. 

James  Hunter,  John  Brayii| 

Chailei  BeWltti  Comlias  SchooQinakir, 

Joha  Aleftolscuiy  William  Blaleolm. 
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Ohttles  JOeWltti  Jam^a  finitely 

John  f antiney  John  Nicholflon, 

Ck)rnelias  C,  Schooniuaker,  Nathan  Smith, 

1784-5---aM  <9eMMfi. 

John  Cantine,  John  Nicholson, 

Charles  DeWitt,  Cornelius  C.  Scheonmaker^ 

Nalhan  Smith)  Johannii  0.  fiaidonbeigh* 

Nathan  Smith,  Cornelius  Schoonmaker, 

Dayid  Galatian,  '  Joseph  llasbrouck) 
Thomas  Jansen,                .  Johaonifl  Snyder, 

1787— Susion. 

Coraelins  Mioonmaker,  Johannis  Snyder, 

Nathan  Smith,  Ebenezeir  Olarit,  ' 

David  Galatian,  John  Cantine. 


John  Cantine,  Ja^nes  Clinton, 

Comeliiu  C.  Schoomaker,        Nathan  Sm^tb, 
Charles  peWltti  James  Brayn, 

1788- 9— im  S€itum. 

John  Cantine,  Christopher  Tappan, 

Johannis  G.  Hardenhergh,  Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker^ 
Nathan  Smith,  Ehenezer  Clark. 

1789-  dO— 13M  Seaiim. 

Christopher  Tappan,  Nathan  Smith, 

Cornelius  C.  Schoonmaker,  Johannis  G.  Hardenbergh^ 
£benezGr  Claik,  Severyn  T.  Bruyn. 

nyi—Uth  Sesnon. 

» 

Jaoob  Belametter,  James  HnoteC) 

James  G.  Graham,  Ihfathew  Dn  6ois> 

Joseph  Uasbrouck,  Johannis  Snyd«r. 
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1792^1 Sessim. 

Eben^ter  Ctok,  Jacob  I)oluiiel«r, 

Joseph  Hasbrouck,  £b«aezer  Foote. 

Philip  D.  BeFier,  John  C.  DeWitt, 

Ifotluka  Smithy  Smryn  T.  SmyBi 

*  '      John  Addison*  ■ 

ITM— im  SetHon. 

Ebenezer  Foote,  %  Conradt  E,  £lmeiidorf| 

CoxBoliuB  BrajSi  Johannis  Miller. 

Jaines  Oliver.  . 

Jacob  W.  Tlfttpei^   •  SeTeiyn  T.  Biiiys. 

Mm  C.  BeWltti  Gornelina  E.  Sehoonmakeir. 

Andrew  McCord. 

17S6— 19M  Seum. 

James  Oliver,  John^lddisoni 
Philip  D.  Beyier,  Ebeneaer  Foote. 

Apdiew  MoCk>rd. 

1797— SOM  Siitwn. 

Ebenezer  Foote,  John  Burr, 

James  Oliver,  John  C.  DeWitt, 

Benjamin  SearSi  Johannis  Brajni 

Francis  Grawford|  ,    Joiiah  Hasbronck. 

179j3-«lf/  Sittim. 

Philip  D.  Bevier,     *  John  C.  DeWitt, 

Jacobus  S.  Bruyn,  Phineas  BowmaUi 

JohnA.  ItoWitt}  John  Barber,  . 

Andrew  McCord. 


1798-99—^  Seuion. 
John  A.  De  Witt,  Peter  Lefevre,  Jr.; 

Jacobus  S.  Bxujn,  '  Gerret  Abeel, 

Martin  Q.  Schoneman. 
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Moses  Cantine,  Charles  W.  Broadhead, 

John  0.  De  Wilt 

1800-1— d4<4  Sitiim. 

Conrad  Ed.  Elmcudoif,  Joseph  Hasbrouok|  Jr., 

Bex^amin  Bevieii  Philip  Eltinga. 

1802— i>essi(m. 


1808-M^A  Skuim. 

Kluathan  Lears,  Moses  Cantine,  Jr., 

1804—27^  Session. 

Lucas  Elmendoifi  Jamcf  BoH| 

Joseph  Hashionok,  Jr.,  BeajuniB  Berler. 

'  1804-6— 8€uum. 
Lucas  Elmendorf,  *    Selah  Tuthill, 

Janes  Ro8S|  Henxy  Beynolds. 

1806—  Sessicn. 

John  LouBsberj;  Joslah  HasbioiMki 

Peter  P.  Koosa,  Elnathan  Sears. 

1807—  30M  Session. 

Peter  P.  Roosa,  •        Jaeob  Marius  Qxeeni 

John  ConkliBi  Jacob  Rca. 

1808—  ^1<I  Segtitm. 

Cornelhis  Lonw,  Isaac  Lefever, 

Abraham  Ten  Ejck  De  Witt|      Coiirad£dmund  FJmcpdorf> 

1808-9— 32(i  Session. 

Corndiiis  Louwi  Joshua  Bumond) 

Wflliam  Swart,  Pate  Lefem. 
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1810—  33ii  Session. 

Abiaham  Hasbioueky  fiei^Jamin  B^Tier^ 

Abraham  Hardenb^hi  John  Coiiklln. 

1811-  -4ilA  tenon. 

Samuel  HawkinBi  Nehemiah  L.  Smith| 

John  Lounabetyi  John  Ck>nklin.  - 

Henrj  Jansen,  Abraham  J.  Hardenb«rgh| 

Jacob  Goddingtoni  Eluathaa  ^paxs. 

m2'n-^m  Session. 

Heuy  Jaoaes, ,  Jaeob  Coddiiigtdn» 

Abnbam  L  nadeiib«rgh|    .   Efaiathaii  Sean. 

1814-^74^  iStffMn. 

John  Kicrsted,  Coenrad  Bevier, 

Green  Milleri  Paniel  Clark. 

1814-15 --3d^A  Session. 

lliomat  Van  Oaaibeeki  BAvid.StopleS/ 
Weasel  Bfoadhead,  Darius  Martin. 

1816—3914  Seuum. 

William  Parks,  -Aaron  Adams, 

Gxeen^Miller,  Dirck  Westbrook. 

181C-17— 40^A  Session, 

Peter  A.  Gantine,  John  Conklin, 

Gnen  Biiller,  Obiislopher  Tap^n. 

1818-4U^  Stuum, 

David  Staples,  William  Loll, 

Samuel  Smith,  Leri  Jansen. 

.  1819— 42d  Sesnon. 

John  Cilspell,  Joseph  DeyOi 

Bishn  OiMBihry  Daniel  Clark. 
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1820— 43<i  Sesiian. 

Charles  H.  Ruggles,  Joseph  Deyo, 

Isaac  Elting,   '  Jacob  Snjder. 

1820-21— 44/A  Session. 

William  Gillespie,  Jacob  Snyder, 

Wells  Lake,  Coenxiad  Bevier. 

18S8— 45M  Setiion. 

John  Breadhead,  Jr.,  Jacob  1.  Hasbroiick, 

Charles  Bruyn,  William  A.  Stokes. 

1823— 46^i^  Session, 

John  Jansen,    '  Solomon  Sahler, 

Wells  L&ke. 

lBU^7th  Sefsioh. 

John  C.  Tillotsou,  Joseph  Jansen, 

James  C.  De  Witt. 

1826 — Session, 

James  (X>ckbQrn,  Jacob  J.  Hasbroaek, 

Jacobus  Hardenbiugh. 

1826— I^A  Session. 

Joli  i  Lounsberj,  James  T.  Ellmore, 

Charles  Bruyn. 

•    1827— 50^A  Session. 
Jacob  IVumpbonr, '  Jasper  Cropsey.  ' 

1828 — but  Session. 

« 

Thomas  H.  Jansen.  Jacob  I  Schoonmaker. 

'   1829— D2i  Session, 
Abraham  D.  Soper,  Lodewyck  Horabeck.' 

1830— 53d  Session, 
Matthew  Oliver,  Greeo  Miller. 
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John  J.  Sahowunaker,  Jokn  Vaa  Buren. 

1832— 55^A  Session. 

Leonaid  HaKenbergh,       .   Heman  Landon. 

1333 — 56^A  Sessi&n, 
Joseph  Janien-  Gordon  Craig. 

1834--57^4  Stuum. 
Samuel  Culver,  Daniel  Le  Fevci. 

X835 — 58M  Session. 
Henry  I.  BaTiSf  William  Woodworth. 

1836— 59<A  Stiiim. 
Hennan  M.  Bomayne,      .  Chambers. 

•  iMr^_6ai4  5cMiaiiw 
Simuel  Elmore,   .  lynilrn  E.  Depuj. 

1838 — tut  Session. 
j^itiin  ]L  Be?leri  -  ^siims  N.  Mitehell. 

Jacob  H.  Dewitt,  Henry  C.  Honibeck. 

1840—  48il  iSfeifiifi. 

John  V.  L.  Overbagjh,  Da?U  L.  Bernard. 

*  • 

1841—  64^A  Susm- 

Qeoige  Q.  Graham,  <?oMad  Brodhead. 

1845^— ^5<A  Sessum. 

» 

Jeremiah  BnsseU,  Abraham  Jansen.  , 

1343—  6614  Stuian, 

WilUam  Soper,  Edmond  Suydam. 

1344 —  G7/i^  Session. 

Samuel  lUynolds,  Abraham  D.  Bevier. 
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Irwin  Paidee,  Eeaben  H.  HiiM. 

CfluttlM  Drake,  Joseph  W.  Low. 

1847—  70/^  Session. 

Jaoob  H.  De  Witt,  John  D.  L.  Ilompagre. 

1848— 71jI  Seukt^. 

» 

1.  George  A.  Gaj,  2.  Job  G.  Ellmoxe. 

lU1h-7U  Sessum. 
1.  Fetor  Oriipell,  Jr.,  8.  Jamee  G.  Gnliia. 

1850— 784  8$t$im. 

I.  MUton  Sheldon,  8.  John  P.  Da?is. 

1851—  74<4  tete. 

1.  William  F.  Bonell,  .    .     8.  lohii  P.  Ihivis. 

1852—  75M  Sessim.    * '  ' 

1.  Jaeob  S.  Freer,  8.  Jlmb  Weeteooki  Jr. 


WABBEH  GOUKIT. ' 

1883-4M  SmUm. 

William  McDonald. 

1824— 47/A  Sessum. 
Dodley  Farlin. 

1885— 48^  5M0II. 

William  Ck)ok. 

1886^9/A  Session. 
Norman  Fox. 
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wnUam  Baj  jr. 

1828-»61«^  SeuUm. 

Traman  B.  Hicks. 

1829^2<i'  Sutim. 

WilUam  McDonald. 

1830 — bZd  Session.  . 

NonnaaFax. 

mi—Uth  Seaim. 
Samuel  Staeklioiiie. 

Allen  Anderson. 

1833—  56/A  Session. 

Nicholas  Boosevelt,  Jr. 

1834 —  blth  Session, 
Thomas  Archibald. 

18i5— 68M  Stitkn. 
Tnnnan  B.  Hic&i. 

William  Griffing. 

1837^0^^  Sestion. 
Walter  Gear  Jr., 

1838— 61«l  ^efftofi. 
Thomas  A.  Leggett. 

183d— 62<2  Stsstm. 
William  Griffing. 

1840— 63ci  Sessim. 
Joseph  Kussell. 


a 

George  Saj^ord. 

1842—  65M  Sessim. 

BeiyAmin  P.  Bajduuw. 

1843—  4414  SbiMii. 
Pelatfah  Bichacds. 

1844—  474  Se$mm. 

John  F.  Sherrill. 


-    •  1846-^$//*  Session. 

JaaieA  Ginimii.. 

184tf— iSetjiMk 
WlnflddS.  Shanrgod. 

1847— 7M4  SmimL 

John  Uodgfiou,  2d. 

1848—  7U/  Session. 

« 

1850-  ^fi 

1851—  74<A  iSwiWi, 

I>arUllidUe,M. 

•  1852 — loih  Session,  > 
George  Kichards. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

1776— 3d  Seitum. 
Mioah  TownMnd,  Elkanah  Baj, 

John  SeMioiu. 
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4,  5,  &  6  Blank. 

William  ttuOtiMk,  Joel  Biglo, 

Eiyah  Pioughty. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— (ibmeWy  Charlotte,) 
CHARLOTT£  COUNTY. 

1777— lilf  iSTwrton. 

Ebenezer  Russell,  John  fioweiii 

Ebeaezer  Clarke,  Jolui  Barns. 

177^2d  Seuum. 

Albert  Baker. 

1779-  80— 3d  Session.  ' 
(No  returns.) 

1780-  l^M  SesHm. 
[See  note  to  Albany  eonntj.] 

Hamilton  McCollister,  John  Williams, 

David  Hopkins,  Mathew  McWhorter. 

1782-83— 8M  Seswm. 

Josopli  MeCraokeiii  David  Hopkins, 

Hamilton  MeOoIlister,  ,  Benjamin  Baker. 

1784— 7<A  Senion. 

David  Hopkins.  Hamilton  McCollister, 

£benezer  Bussell,  Edward  Savage. 

JYame  changed  to  WASHINGTON. 

1784-5— 8(A  8e»nm, 

Albert  Baker,  Edward  Savage, 

David  Hopkins,  Adiel  Sherwood. 
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1786— 9M  Session. 

Albert  Bakmr,  lehabodPttte, 
ibiepli  MoCiaokeii,  Peter  B.  Tieroe. 

1787—  lOlA  Sesium. 

Edward  Savage,  Peter  B.  Tierce, 

Adam  Martin,        '  Idiabod  Parker. 

1788—  IIM  Stsiim. 

Alexander  Webster,  Peter  B.  Tierce, 

Albert  Baker,  Edward  Savage. 

1788>9— 12M  Settim. 

Edward  Savage,  Peter  B.  Tierce, 

Alexander  Webster,  Joseph  MoGracken. 

1788-90— 13^A  Setgum, 

Thomas  Converse,  Nathan  Morgan, 

Zina  Hitchcock,  John  Rowan, 

1791— 14M  Setsim. 

Zlna  Hitchcock,  John  Ho  wan, 

Tlioiiias  OcmTerse,  Daniel  CnrtlSi 

179^15^A  SesiUm. 

Tliomas  Converse,  Daniel  Hopkins, 

John  Conger,  Zina  Hltehooek. 

WASHINGTON  AND  CUNTON  COUNTIES. 

1792-3— 16/A  Session. 

Stanton  Tifft,  Daniel  Cartiee, 

Zina  Hitcbeoek,  David  Hopkins, 

1794—  17M  Senum. 

David  Thomas,  Benjamin  Colvin, 

Philip  Smith,  William  Whiteside. 

1795—  18M  Session. 

Edward  Savage,  Benjamin  Colvin, 

Samuel  Beman,  David  Hopkins. 
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1796—  Session, 

Timothy  Leonaod,  DaWd  Hopkins, 

Edwaid  Savage,  Thomas  Smith. 

1797—  Sessufn. 

Aadnw  Whits,  Jknthonj  L  Bkmohaid, 

Daniel  Mason,  Oerrit  O.  Lansing, 

Timotliy  Leonard,  Edward  Savage. 

1798—  Slf^  ^etftcn. 

Mclancton  Wheeler,  Tliomas  Smith, 

Edward  Savage,  Charles  Kane, 

Daniel  Mason,  Heuben  Pride. 

1798-99— 22ci  Session 

David  Hopkins,  David  Thomas, 

Edward  Savage,  Phillip  Smith, 

Seth  Crocker,  Charles  Kane. 

1800— 23d  Session. 

Edward  Savage,  John  Thorman, 

Ifiei^ah  Pettit,  David  Thomas, 

Beojamin  Colvin,    .     '         Isaac  Sargent. 

1800-01— S4M  Session, 

Edward  Savage,  William  McAulej, 

Timothy  Leonard,  Seth  Alden, 

David  Hopidns,  Gerret  G.  Lansing. 

ISOe- 25M  Session. 

John  McLean,  Jason  Kellogg, 

Isaac  Sargent,  Alexander  Cowan, 

MieiO^  Pettit,  Kitohel  Bishop, 

1803— 26M  Session. 

Isaac  Sargent,  Jason  Kellogg, 

John  McLean,  Kitchel  Bishop, 

Alexander  Cowan,  David  Austin. 

1804— 27M  Session. 

John  McLean,  William  Livingston, 

Kitchell  Bishop,  David  Austin, 

Stephen  Thorn,  John  McKinney. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

1804-05— Settion. 

John  McLean,  Isaac  Harlon, 

William  LiTingstOD)  James  Starbueki 

Jason  Kellogg,  Solomon  Snith. 

1806— 29M  Sessi&n. 

John  McLean,  Kitohel  Bishop, 

William  Li?ingston,  Daniel  Shepheid, 

Isaac  Sargent,  Nathaniel  Pitcher. 

1807—  30M  Session. 

Kitchel  Bi.^hop,  William  Kubards, 

Jason  Kellogg,  Peleg  Bragg, 

Jolin  Craig,  James  Uill. 

1808—  311^  Suiim. 

Thomas  Cornell,  Henry  Mattison, 

Lyman  Hall,  Gideon  Taft, 

Kitchel  bishop,  James  Hill. 

1808-0— 32d  SissUm. 

Kitchel  Bishop,  Reuben  Whallen, 

Boger  Skinner,  James  Uill. 

Alexander  Livingston. 

1810—  aSd  Sessim. 

William  Livingston,  Kitchel  Bishop, 

John  Gale,  Jason  Kellogg. 

Roger  Skinner. 

1811—  3m  Sessum, 

Reuben  Whaiieu,  David  Woods, 

Isaac  Sargent,  John  Richards, 

John  Baker. 
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Idld—S&^A  iSSiMiofi. 

Alexander  Liyingston,  John  Kirtlaudi 

Jimes  Hill,  Halsey  Rogers. 

Lyman  Hall. 

1813-13— 36iA  Session. 
John  Beebe,  Francis  McLean^ 

Melanoloii  Whe^,  Jascm  Kello^. 

Eleazer  Russell. 


WASHINGTON  AND  WARREN  COUNTIES 

iai4— 37<A  Session. 
John  Savage,  Samuel  Gordon, 

John  Richards,  Paul  Dennis, 

Charles  Starbuck. 


1814-15—8814 

Isaac  Sargent,  Henry  Matti^on, 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  John  Kichardfl, 

John  Gale. 

1816— 3dM  Session. 
Miohael  Harris,  Roswell  Weston, 

John  Reid,  James  Steyensoo, 

David  Rnssel. 

1816-17-40/A  Stssiw. 

William  Cook,  John  Gale, 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  Isaac  Sai'geut, 

David  Woods. 

1818—41*^  SesUon. 
Isaac  Sargent,  Alexander  Livingston, 

Duncan  Cameron,  John  McLean, 

Jason  Kellogg. 

John  GMe,  John  Doty, 

William  M.  McFarlane,  William  K.  Adams, 

NorOiaA  Fox- 
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1820— 43(i  Stssion. 

James  HUl,  John  Kirtland, 

Bayid  Anaten,  Nbmuin  Fox, 

Peleg  Bragg. 

1820-81-44/A  SfMwm. 
William  Hichards,  James  Mallorj, 

Wadaworth  Ball,  Xaniea  L.  Thiinnaii| 

John  BCoaa. 

John  Baker,  .        James  Tefft, 

Silas  D.  Kellogg,  William  McDonald, 

Donoan  Camenm. 


WASHINGTON  COUinT. 

1823~-46/A  Ststxtm. 
Martin  Lee,  John  King, 

TiUMthj  £ddj,  Jamea  McNaughton. 

Silaa  D.  Kellogg,  Ezia  Smith, 

John  Crary,  Dayid  Campbell. 

1825—  48/A  Suwm. 
Lemuel  Haatinga,  Samuel  Stevens, 
Ezra  Smith,                        David  Campbell. 

1826-  -49M  ^einon. 
James  Stevenson,  Uifam  Cole, 
laiael  Williama,           *        David  Wooda. 

Samuel  Stevena,  Potor  J.  H.  Myera, 

John  MeDuiiald. 

Mosher,  Henrj  Whiteside, 

Henry  Thorn. 
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182a— 52d  Session, 

John  If  eDoDftld,  Bicliard  Sill, 

Eotert  McNeU. 

Bobert  WUoox,  DaFid  Bossell, 

WilUam  Tdwnaeiidy  Henry  Thorn, 

George  W.  Jermain. 


1882— 5»M*^ 

James  Stevenson,  Isaac  W.  Bishop, 

John  McDonald. 

mZ-'Ua  Susum, 

David  Bosiell,  Walter  Cornell, 

Charles  Rogers. 

Melancton  Wheeler,  James  Wright, 

Charles  F.  Ingalls. 

1835—  58M  Session. 

George  Mckle,  Allen  R  Moore, 

Jonathan  K.  Horton. 

1836—  59M  Stfiim, 

Stephen  L.  Yiele.  Alexander  Kobertson. 

▲lion  Barker. 

1837—  60//i  Session. 

Ohsfflee  Bogers,  Joseph  W.  Biehards. 

1838—  61t/  ^eMtoii. 

Leonard  Gibbs,  Iknstus  D.  Culver 

183»— 62d  Sestum. 
JeM  •.  Leigh^  Salmon  Axtel. 
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John  H.  Boyd,  ^udcrson  Simpson. 

mi-^MII^  Stuim. 
AeubeDL  SklmMTi  £ra8tu8  J).  CulTtf. 

1842— 65M  Sestum. 
Ik  8.  Wright,  Junes  M«Ki#|  Jr. 

IMS— Staion. . 
Jmet  W.  Porter,  .  Anson  Biglow. 

1844— 67M  iSefjitm. 
John  W.  Pxoodfit,  John  Barker. 

1846—  e8^  iSeinoft. 
John  SleTeneon,  James  Bice. 

iai6-^M4  flltfjion. 

Lodowecus  S.  Yiele,  Hunes  M.  Foster. 

1847—  70<A  Smion. 

Samuel  If  eDouali  ,  Adolphus  F.  fiitchcoek. 

1848—  71#<  Stukn. 

1.  Beqjamin  Croeker,  2.  iSlsha  lUrtin.  \ 

*    1849— iS^ffion. 

1.  Le  Hoy  Mowrj.  2.  Alexander  Robertson. 

1850—  73d  Session. 

1.  DtTldSUl,  2.  Cal?in  Pease. 

1851—  74^  ^etfiofi. 

1.  Thomas  C.  Whiteside.  ,      2.  James  Tm. 

UNHI— 7614  SBuiem. 
I.  £lisha  BUlingii  DsTid  Wilson. 
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WATNE  COUNTY. 
RoMell  WUpple,  James  Dickson. 


1825—  48M 

William  H.  AdamSi  Saoeh  Morse. 

1826—  49M  Setsi&n. 
Ambrose  Hall,  John  L.  Kipp, 

1827—  Session. 

Thomas  Armstroag, .  Jonathan  Boynton 

1828—  51«<  ^TcMtoii. 

Luther  Filmore,        '  Thomas  Armstroog. 

1829—  52d  SenUm. 

Thomas  Armstrong»  Jcmathan  fioyntoa. 

•1880— 53c{  Sessicn, 
Seth  Eddy,  Luther  Chapin. 

1831— Session. 

Seth  Eddy,  Ananias  Wells. 

1882—  55M  Seuim. 

Ambrose  Salisbury.  James  Humeston, 

1883—  58IA  8a9im, 

Amhiose  Salisboiy,  James  Homeston. 

1884—  57M  Sesswi. 

James  P.  Bartle,  Russell  Whipple. 

1885—  58^A 


William  D.  Wylie,  Elisha  Beiyamin. 

1886—  Session, 
Beobeo  H.  Foster,  Robert  Alsop. 

1887—  €0^A  Session. 

Pomeroy  Tucker,  Dayid  Amei  Joa. 
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1838—  61«/  Session. 

John  M.  HoUey,  EsboA  Blaokman. 

1839—  Sesiion. 

Ambrose  Salisbury,  Themas  Armsteong, 

1840—  4»d  Sesnm. 

Horace  Morlej,  Durfee  Osband. 

1841—  04//»  Session. 

John  M.  Holley,  Esbon  filackman. 

lU^^Uh  Seuum. 

Theron  R.  Strong,  James  M.  Wilson. 

1843— 66fA  Session. 
Philip  Lonn,  Fiwieriok  U.  Sheffield. 

Austin  Boe  IttaeR.  Sanfbid. 

1845— <(8M  Seuum, 
Alanson  M.  Knapp,  John  J.  Dickson. 


1946— 6»M 

£iias  Durfee,  James  T.  Wisuer. 

1847—  70/A  Session. 

Israel  B.  Southard,  Samuel  Moore. 

1848—  71f^  Session. 

1.  Eliada  Pettit,  2.  John  Lapham. 

1849— 72ii  Setnan. 

1.  Isaac  Leavenworth,  2.  Peter  Bo>u^. 

1850— 73(1  Settum, 

1.  James  M.  Wilson,  2.  £lihu  Durfee. 

1851—  74//*  Session. 

1.  Edward  W.  Bottam,  2.  Theron  6.  Yeomans. 
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1868r-75<4  Siuion, 
1.  Williitti  Biiltay  S.  TheraiG.  TeoawM 


WE8TCHE3TEB  COUNTr. 
im—Ut  Sesiion. 

Zebediah  Mills,  Imel  Honejwell,  Jr., 

Robert  Graham,  Samuel  Drake. 

1778— 2d  Session. 

yehwiiah  liilla,  JoMph  Jtenadie^ 

TlMddeiia  Ciaaa,  Stoplien  Ward, 

Loekmod. 


177»— W  Sestion.  . 

FhUip  PaU,/r^  ^  Ebenaanur  Ptudj, 

ZriMdiah  lOUs,  '  AbyahGUbart, 

Samuel  Drake,  William  Paulding. 

1780-  81— 4«4  SeaUm. 

I  See  note  to  Albanj  oounty.j 

1781-  82—5^4  Siuitm. 

Zabedlah  MUb,  Jonathan  G.  TompUa^, 

Thomas  Thomas,  Nathaniel  Delivan, 

▲b^ah  Gilbert,  Nathan  Rockwell. 

1782-  ^3-6(4  SeuiM. 

9mnA  Haig)it|  John  LaimoMi 

lawaeiar  Pmdy,  AbQah  Gflbert, 

Zebediah  Mills,  Thooutf  Thomas. 

1783-  ^4- 7M  S$i$iim. 

m 

Philip  Pell,  Jir.»  SbenMEar  Pnrdr, 

Thonaa  Thomas,  Ebenezer  Lookwood^ 

Abyah  GUbert,  Ebenezer  S.  Burling. 


ft%0 

TIlMMS  ThonMM,  EbeiMW  Pnxdy, 

Abijah  Gilbert,  Samuel  Haight, 

Zebediah  Mills,  Philip  Pell. 

Philip  Fell,  Jr.,  Samuel  Drake, 

Thomas  Thomas,  John  C.  Tompklii5, 

Ebenezer  Lockwood,  Abijah  Gilbert. 

1787— lOM  Session, 

Thomas  Thomas,  Ebenezer  Purdy, 

Ebenezer  Lookwood,  Nathan  Rockwell, 

^Joseph  Strang,  Jonathan  O.  Tompkins. 

176d— Satim, 

Ebenezer  Lockwood,  Jonatlian  G.  Tompkins^ 

Thomas  Thomak,  Abijah  Gilbert, 

Joseph  Strang,  Samuel  Drake. ' 

1788^9— Susim. 

Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Philip  Livin^'ston, 

Nathan  Rockwell,  Thaddeus  Crane, 

Walter  Seaman,  Jonathan  Horton. 

1789-90— 13M  Session, 

Philip  Van  Cortland,  Walter,  Seaman, 

Joseph  Brown,  Samuel  Haight, 

Nathan  Rockwell,  Jonathan  Horton. 

1791—  14M  Sessim. 

Samuel  ITalght,  Peter  Flcmingj 

EbeneztT  Purdy,  Jonathan  Horton, 

Ab^ah  Gilbert,  Jonathan  6.  Tompkina. 

1792—  15/4  Stssim. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Jr.,         Samuel  Haight, 
Jonathan  G.  Tompkins,  Ebenezer  Purdy, 

£lia8  Newman. 
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Hciekiih  Bmnr,  Riehaxd  fialMd, 

17^A  £f€«iiofi. 

Pierre  Van  Cortland,  Jr.,  Elias  Newman, 

Richard  HAtfiield,  A\yei  Smith, 

Ebenezer  White. 

1795—  IS/A  iSe««Mn. 

Abel  Smith,  Hbmzer  White, 

Pierre  Van  Cortland t,  Jr.,         Ebenezer  Puid^, 

Thomas  Bowne. 

1796—  IWA  Session. 

£lis8  Newman,  Moideeal  HftUt 

Jeeepli  Catpealer,  Charles  Teed,  . 

AbelStelth. 

im-^ih  Senicn. 

Charles  Teed,  Mordecai  Hall, 

Samuel  Yoosgs,  Jeeiy^h  Caxpenter, 

John  Barker. 

1798— 21«/ iStffMii. 
Abel  Smith,  (Dharles  Teed, 

iHyah  Lee,  William  Adams. 

John  Barker. 

1798-99— 22d  Session. 

Abel  Smith,  £lgah  Lee, 

Charles  Teed,  William  Adams. 

Israel  Honeywell. 

1800— 23d  Session. 

Abel  Smith,  Charles  Teed, 

Nathan  BookweU,  Ab^ah  GUbert, 

QeoigeComb. 


I 
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1800-1— 24M  Session, 
Abel  Smith,  Tbomaft  Thir»n, 

Ahnbam  OdeU,  AbUah  GUbttt, 

Robert  Oiaham. 

Abel  Smith,  Thomas  Thomas, 

AbiisLli  Gilbert,  Joseph  Travis, 

Ahraluun  Odell. 

ia03— 26^  Siuum. 

Joseph  Travis,  AWjah  Gilbert, 

Abraham  Odell,  Thomas  Thomas. 

180i— 27^^  Session. 

Abraham  Odell,  Thomas  Thomas, 

Ab^ah  GUborl,  Joseph  TktIs. 

Abijah  Gilbert,  Joseph  Travis, 

Abraliam  Odell,  Caleb  Tompkias. 

1806— 29M  Session, 

Joel  Frost,  Ezra  Loekwood, 

Caleb  Tompkins,  Philip  Honeywell. 

1807—  30M  SessiM. 

William  Barker,  Abraham  Odell, 

Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  Marvin. 

1808—  ^1«^  Sestim. 

Benjamin  Ferris,  Abraham  Miller, 

Joel  Frost,  Ozias  Osburn. 

'  1808-9— 32(i  Session. 

William  Barker,  Abraliam  Odell, 

Samael  Yonngs 

1810—334  Session. 

9 

William  Barker,  Samuel  Youngs, 

Abraham  Odell. 
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1811— 34<^  Seuum, 

AbfthMft'  mUtty  Darius  Craby', 

,  Jaoob  Odell. 

1813—  851^  iSfeftim. 

Abraham  Miller,  Darius  Crosby,, 

Jacob  Odell. 

IB12-I^mh  Sestim. 
WOttiiD  Battfiir,  Abiabamr  Miller. 

1814—  87<A  Sestum. 

William  Barker,  Abraham  Miller, 

JKichard  Valentine  Morris. 

1814-15— 38M  Session. 

Banlamin  Isaaca,  William  ReQna, 

Pete  J.  Mmno. 

me— am  8e$mn: 

Benjamin  Isaacs,  William  KeQoa, 

Abraham  Miller. 

1816-17— Ststion, 

John  Townsend,  Abraham  BiUler, 

Ebenezer  White  J  un. 

1818— 41lf  StHUm. 

BMtfamin  Iiaaes,  William  BeQoa, 

William  Barker. 

1818-^  SmUm. 

James  Onion,  William  ReQua, 

William  Barker. 

1820 — 43d  Session. 

Abraham  Miller^  William  Nelson, 

James  Oulon. 


1820-21-- 44iA  Smion. 

Abnham  Ifiller,  WlUlam  Netoon, 

j;aiii6i  GoioD. 

1822— Seitim. 

Joeeph  Uiuiti  Eoocb  TompiuoSi 

Thomas  Smith. 


1828-4614  SMiiM. 

Thomas  Smith|  Nehciuiali  BiowU}  jim.| 

St.  John  Constaut. 

Kehemiah  Brown,  jiin.,  Niles  Frost, 

Benjamin  Ferris. 

Jo«ph8o«ileld,  Thaddeof  OnMi 

Jeitmiah  Anderson. 

1886-49<A  Session. 

Joseph  8oo8oid|  John  H.  Smitk, 

Jum$  Wjrl^. 

1827—  60t&  Seision. 

Joseph  SooMd,  Nathaniel  Montrossi 

JohnFldMr. 

1828—  61#^  Siuim. 
Ifathaniel  Montross,  James  Turk, 

John  Fkher. 

1829~52d  Session, 

Aaion  BvowB,  Lawrence  Dayenporti 

Abel  fttti^. 

1830— 58d  Sessum. 
Ajuon  Brown,  Lawrenee  Darenport. 

Abel  Snillli. 
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1831— 64M  Scffftofi. 

Aaiou  Vark,  '  ,   Thomas  Murphj, 

St.  John  CoEStant. 

lB9i^m  Skaim. 

Israel  U.  Watm,  Thomas  Smith, 

John  M.  Frost. 

1888— 66M  iSunon/ 
Imd  H.  WataoB,  Hoxatio  Loekwood, 

Jotepli  H.  A&dMMi. 

1834— 67</i  iS'miV/i. 

Hofatio  Lookwood,  Iklwin  Crosbji 

Joseph  H. 


188&--&8IA  SuriM. 

Horatio  Lockwoo^,  Prince  W.  Paddock, 

£dwin  OMtbj. 

Prince  W.  Paddock,  WtUiam  Ffdiar,  • 

Horatio  Lockwood. 

1837—  60M  Ses»um. 

Wiltam  nihori  Bmaidos  Montmi. 

1838—  61«^  Seuwn. 
Nieholaa  Oruger,  *  Francis  JBamtto. 

\^9SU  Setium. 
8amuel  B.  Ferris,  Joseph  Strang. 

1840— U3(i  i>eision. 

ftunuel  B.  Ferris,  Joseph  Strang. 

Horatio  1-ockwood,  Joseph  T.  Caipenter. 

lAawmUy,Noi  128.]  18 
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Homtio  Lookwood,  Joseph  T.  Carpenter. 

Andrew  Findlej,  Samnel'L.  Holmes. 

1844-  ^7^  Skiiwn, 
Andrew  Fiudley,        *         Charles  Wright. 

1845—  68^/*  Session, 

I.  Anthony  Constanti  Thomas  R.  Lee. 

.1846-^9^  Saman. 
Ezra  Marshall,  Jahn  R.  Hayward. 


James  £.  Beers,  Ezra  Marshall. 

1848— 71#/  Sestim. 

1.  Richard  M.  UnderiiUl,        %.  Jared  V.Peek. 

1849— 7^  Sestim. 

1 .  William  H.  Boteition,        8.  Vumj  KIM* 

.  1850— 7dd  Setsum. 
1.  William  H.  K  >bertsou,         2.  Jesse  Lyon. 

1851— 74M  SMofi.  • 

1.  Daniel  Clark  firings,  2.  Theodore  H.  Benedict. 

1852—  75^/*  Session. 

1.  George  W.  Lyon,  8.  Abraham  Hatfield. 


WYOMING  COUNTY.  . 

1842—  <$5M  Session, 

John  W.  BrowDson,  Eleazer  Baldwin. 

1843—  66^A  Sessum, 

Sleaier  Baldwin,  Troman  Benedict. 
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Truman  Benedieti         *  ^    Levetett  Spring. 

m 

Lerereti  Spring,  Andrew  W.  Young. 

1846—  $9^4  Sessi^. 
Andnw  W.  Toung,  Axden  WoodnUT. 

1847— 70M  Session, 
Arden  Woodruff. 

1848^71</  ^eaion. 

Paul  Hicliards. 

1849— 72d  3essum. 
Paul  Kchards.  , 

18§0-78il  Seuum. 
•  Jamei  Sprague. 

1851 — 74 Session. 
Wolcott  J.  Humphicj. 


1852— 7SI4 

Wolcott  J.  Humphrey. 


YATES  COUNTY. 

1824-^7^A  Session, 
Aaron  Bemer. 


18f5— 48M  Sessim. 

Philip  Robinson.^ 


MS 

Avery  Smith. 

James  C.  Robinson. 

1^^8 — but  Setiicn, 
Morris  X.  Shepherd. 

1829—  52<i  Se$9um. 
Morris  T.  Shepherd. 

1830 —  5d(i  Susion, 
IConis  T.  ShephAid. 

1631—54/4  Settion. 
Aaron  Remer. 

1832—  d6<A  Smmm. 
AmniBiiDer. 

1833—  56M  Sistioti. 
'JodmaLte. 

18M--57M  fiteifiM. 
James  P.  Bohiiisoii. 

1885—  t^A  Suiim. 
Meredith  Malloij. 

1886-  -59M  Smi0n. 
Motdecai  Ogden. 

1837—60^  Sttmn. 

Mordecai  Ogden. 


[AiiHW*^^ 
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Mo.  li8.J  Wft  ,    .  ^ 

Mllfs  Benham. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  29, 1852. 


AMUAL  REPOm  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LWITUTE! 

Nkw-TobKi  Fibnuury  Zdj  1858. 

To  tilt  Hon.  J0KA8  0.  HsABTTy 

Spmker  of  Uu  Home  <if  jSssembljf : 

Sib — I  herewith  transmit  tlie  Tenth  Aunual  Report  of  the 

American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New-Tork. 

Yeiy  mpeetfnllji 

Tonr  obedient  servant, 

ADONIRAM  CHANDLER, 
Corresponding  Secretary* 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF;  THE  J^LMEIUCANJINSTITUTiJ. 


In  oonformity  to  the  law  passed  May  5, 1841|  the  Trosteea  of 
tiie  AiiMvican  iMfftnle  prsscnt  kerevilK  a  leporl  of  thsir  pre- 

eeedings  in  the  department  of  «igriculture  for  the  year  1851,  con- 
taining detailed  statements  oi  tlieir  exhibitions  of  pure  breed  and 
Other  oaeful  him  stock,  and  of  the  agriculuural  productions  of 
our  ooQBtvy,  as  itfcfCBtodal  their  lale24tk  ammal  iairi  held  at 
Cattle  Garden,  In  the  ci^  of  New-Tork. 

We  did  not  anticipate  at  our  annual  Fair  for  1851 ,  aveiyex- 
lendye  display  of  the  products  of  agricnlturci  owing  to  the 
eomnce  of  cfreumstances;  daring  a  large  portion  of  the  season^ 

unfavorable  to  tillage;  particularly  in  that  region  of  country 
from  which  the  materials  composing  our  exhibitions  are  mainly 
derived.  We  have  been,  howeveri  very  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  exhibition  in  all  the  de|>artment8  of  agriculture,  horticnltui^ 
pomology,  and  floriculture,  was  very  fhll,  presenting  speelneni 
of  superif-r  quality,  in  some  respects,  to  those  of  former  years. 
The  cereals,  and  the  vnrions  modes  of  prfpnring  tbicm  for  the  . 
purposes  of  £K)d  and  transhipment,  are  marked  with  ifloprov^^ 
ment,  as  the  various  details  to  be  found  in  the  following  peges 
will  more  fully  exphiln. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implementa  was  very  eomple% 
among  them  we  wouM  partienlavy  notice  as  new  and  deserviag 

alfeiitiaii,  the  flax  and  hemp  breaking  and  •drceslng  mMhine  ef 

S.  0.  Clemens,  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  the  grain  drill  of  R.  J.  Gat- 
ling,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  the  Self- sharpening  straw  and  brush 
eutlerof  Acuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  ?i. 
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David  J.  Millard,  from  the  Paris  Furnace  Co.,  Clayville,  Onei- 
da Qoontyy  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  lai^e  assortment  of  scythes,  cutters, 
Imj  and  manure  forks  of  Tarioiis  kinds,  &e.y  vhiek  for  beaatyof 
workmansbip  and  finish  stand  nneqaalled.   Bfr.  H.  L.  Emery, 

from  his  agricultural  warehouse  in  Albany,  exhibited  the  greatest 
Tarietj  of  Ixopleoiiiiits,  all  of  excellent  qualitj. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  and  other  farm  stock,  which  took 

place  on  the  15lh,  ICth  and  17th  days  of  October,  at  Madison 

OottagSi  was  nnosually  full  and  attracti?e|  and  deemed  by  a 

larfs  oottoonrse  of  agriealtnral  men  who  aitendedi  to  be  the  best 

eochibition  ever  held  by  the  Institute,  the  details  of  whloh  wfU'bs 

^£>and  in  the  report  of  our  agricultural  committee. 
• 

It  Is  an  admitted  tmlk  that  at  the  elose  ef  our  ttrnixMBfrnay 

war,  the /cTJotc/crf^c  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States,  were  extremely  deficient  and  unpro- 
'  dndiM.  The  agrienltural  sooieties  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
'kapt  alhre  a  tpMi  of  faiqoiry,  hat  ht  praetleal  purposes,  tMtt 
doings  did  not  reach  the  doors  of  the  working  farmer.   In  1791 
a  few  patriotic  men,  iniiueuced  by  motives  of  public  utility,  in- 
stituted in  the  city  of  New-York  a  society  for  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  the  arts,  and  manufactiues.   To  the  efforts  of 
Mbut  B.  LfvingstoD,  S.  L'HommfdieUi  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
James  Kent,  Sinieoa  DeWitt,  J.  S.  Hobart,  John  Jay,  Riehard  Va- 
rlek,  and  a  lew  associates,  we  are  indebted  for  this  organization, 
probably  the  first  wliirh  appears  on  record  in  the  State  of  New- 
^  York*   In  1794  it  was  incorporated  by  the  I^egislature,  to  con- 
.Unue  until  1804.  The  efibrts  of  these  gentlemen  undoubtedly 
gaye  rise  to  Tery  important  iuFestigations  in  re^d  to  tillage,  the 
rearlnp;  of  stock,  &c.,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  oiganizations 
f  whkh  haye  succeeded  it. 

No  effort  of  a  public  character,  designed  to  aid  agriculture,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  from  1804  until  1819,  when  the  act  of  our 
IbsgisUturs  to  the  advaaesmiant;  of  i^ooltoiey  arts  and  maau- 
•  tetansi  was  jNMSsd.  This  set  ai^paoyiteledllO^  per  smiui 
two  years,  to  he  distributed  to  tfie  re^>eeliTe  eoiuitles  of  the 
.  State,  pro  rata  ;  depending,  however,  on  the  raising  and  expend- 
ing a  like  sum.  by  the  oeuuti^  ioc  the  same  puipoies.  The  ast 
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vas0zt0aDided«t<ii6  8e8Bioiiol  ISM,  to  contfaiiie  Ibiir  yrait  fton 
fbe  tennination  of  the  first  aet.  The  law  met  with  yery  strenu- 
ous opposition  when  before  the  Legislature, and  it  was  continued 
in  Tarious  ways  during  its  existence  ;  arising  as  has  been  alleged, 
ftoai  vaat  of  inforwiitioiii  and  ilMbnnded  Jealoueles.  It  waa  pei^ 
ndtted  to  expire  in  1894  by  its  own  limitationi.wltiuHit  an  eff<at 
to  resuscitate  it.  The  sincere  triends  of  these  great  interests  felt 
it  to  be  hopeless  to  expect  further  aid  Irora  the  Legislature ;  and 
nothing  was  done  until  the  organiaation  of  the  American  Insti* 
tote  in  182«|  whldk  tteod  alone  in  its  e£forta  until  X84i»  when  Ike 
law  whieh  now  aiiiita  waa  paaaed  bj  Lagialatiive^  Thlalaw 
ealled  into  existeaee-the  K.  T.  State  Agrieultnral  Society,  and 
the  eoantj  societies,  of  which  there  is  now  one  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  State. 

It  is  extremely  gratifyins^  to  the  mrmbers  of  the  American  In- 
stitute to  witness  the  demonstrations  now  annually  made ;  the/ 
leel  aMnied  that  the  plan  origiDally  adopted  and  pusned  by  them 
WM  better  ealcolated  to  swnken  latent  genlns  and  inftise  a  gen»> 
»1  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  producing  classes,  than  those 
previously  pursued.  And  also  to  witness  the  increasing  zeal 
manifested  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  which  now  seems  to  per* 
vada,  not  onl j  onr  owni  but  many  States  of  the  Union.  Thej 
believe  that  their  eflbrts,  thus  commenced  and  persevered  in, 
hare  exercised  no  small  agency  in  producing  benefits  to  our 
country  which  will  bo  enduring. 

JTewYorkf  Dec.  1851. 

JAM£S  TALLMADG£| 
LTV.  LIVINGSTON, 
ROBT.  LOVETT, 

KOBT.  L.  PELL, 
E.  T.  BACKHOUSE, 
H.  MEIGS, 

ADONIRAM  CHANDLER, 

lhatug. 
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FINANCES. 

The  following  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  Americftn  Insti- 
stitute  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1852 : 

Balance  in  the  treasnry,  Febroary  1, 1851,   |3,579  77 

The  receipts  of  the  year  have  been, 

From  managers  of  the  ^th  fair,   $6,938  16  • 

Treasurer  State  of  New- York,...,  950  00 

Members, .  ,   2,1 54  00 

Certificates  of  awards,              •  56  00 

Use  of  chandeliers,   80  00 

Duplicate  Medals,   44  00 

Sales  of  Transactions,   6  00 

Bent  of  premises,  No.  351  Broad- 
way, Nov.  1850  to  Nov.  1851,..  3,000  UO 
Interest  on  bond  of  $5,000,  Dec.  17, 

1850  to  Jan.  1, 1852,   311  67 

  13|489  83 

(17,069  60 

PAYMENTS. 

Real  Estate. 

Interest  on  bond  and  m'tgage, 

#25,000,  Nov.  1850  to  Not. 

1851,  $1,625  00 

Insurance  on  building,   90  00 

Taxes,   403  51 

Stone  coping  for  wall,   61  78  * 

Water  and  waste  pipes,   44  84 

 12,225  13 

Ccmtniitee  en  fitting  up  roomt. 

Carpenters'  work  making  book 
cases,  locks,  &c.,.  $542  39 

Carried  forward,  $542  39  $2,225  13    $17,069  60 
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Bfdnghtihrinird,  |S49  St  ^fi2b  13    $17,069  eo 

Chandeliers  and  gas  piped;.  219  00 

Desk,   35  00 

Iron  safe,.   110  00 

P^tingi.   55  T6 

Blinds,   te  co- 
Other  dlibiineneiite........  M  67 

  1^4  81 

Om  aeami  €fiM  Ammd  Mr. 

Sh&f tlng,pullle82&c.|  29  44 

On  account  of  23(2  Annuel  Fair, 

flhaflingi  pullies,  pipeS|  bcdld- 

iii$lbuDdatloiiofeDgloe,Stc.,  #574  08  * 
Otmtoi's  expenses,  V...     86  10' 

Printing,  advertising,  &c.,. . .    207  86 

Premiums,  7*: 6  63 

  1,694  62 

Uhrwry, 

Books,   $372  26 

Subscription  tu  N^ewspapers,,^  72  00 
Printing  eatalogue  of  ilbniy,  .  8:8  79 
Extra  seiviees  la  libiU7,...«     48  54 

Blank  books,   9  00 

  819  58 

MUedlmiunu  UUi. 

Expenses  of  Farm*  rs' 
Club,  Sec'y  report- 
ing 21  meetings,. «. 8*210  00 

Pap^nfiirdlstributkHi,  181  85 

 $341  25 

InsuniT^ee,   65  88 

Portniirs  for  Traiifaetlons, ...  135  68 

Printing,   70  55 

Staiiouery,   12  12  * 

Fuel,....   48  50 

Gas,   SO  45 

Carikd  fi>rward,   8700  U  |5,758  59  $17,069  00 
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Brought  formrd, . .  • ,  r .  •  ITOG  33  |&,763 .50  |17,M9  60 

Freight,  &c.,   22  65  .  , 

Lecture  on  geometry,.  18  50  

Duplicate  medals,  »  43  00 

Filling  up  oertiflcatesy  •  5  00  * 

Ice,   15  00 

Petty  easli— postag's,  cleaningp 

subscription  to stHBll  papers, 

advertising,  &c.,   264  12 

►   1,074  60 


•      •        •  •       •     ■  • 


J  « 


Satairies, 

Agent,  41,050  00 

Recording  Secretary,.,, .  •••    350  00 

Clerk,  691  66 

Librarian,  

Menenger,  150  75' 

 :          2,672  41 


0,500  60 


|7,569  OO 

LoaaOd  on  bond  and  mortgage,   5,000  OO 

Balanoe  in  the  treasury  Febroai^  1,  IB52^..^»    62,569  OO 
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moM  Of  lUK  mAKD  OF  MAMAG£&S 

or  TMM  ' 

fWENTT-FOURTH  ANNUAL  FAIK,  1861. 

fl 

t 

i         Um  Board  of  Managers  of  the  tweuty-foiuth  Apb'I^I  Pair  of 

1     Aa  AmftricaTi  loaUtutoi  xe^otf ully 

BEPOBT: 

i- 

f         The  twenty-fourth  Annual  Fair  was  opened  at  Castle  Garden 
I      on  Wednesdaji  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1851,  and  closed  on  the 
S5th. 

'  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  as  usual  very  large,  and  though 
tiie cash recefptn^oes not  qjiite  eqiialthat  of  last  jrear,  jellhis 
was  one  of  tin  sMt  sn^cessfol  exbibitions  of  the  Institntai. 

It  msjr  be  safe^  stated,  that  no  pieoeding  fair  ever  elidted  a 
Uglier  degree  of  intersM  and  eertalnly  none  was  ever  more  de* 

serving  of  it.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  greater  number  of 
fairs  were  held  during  last  fall  tlian  liave  ever  been  known  be- 
fore, and  it  will  be  clearly  perceived  that  the  subject  is  losing 
nothing  in  pnblio  interest,  and  it  need  exeale  no  snriurlse  that 
penNms  living  at  a  distanee  should  be  satisfied  with  having  a 
fair  at  their  own  doors.  Though  we  may  fhns  have  lost  a  ftw 
visitors  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  great  cause 
for  which  we  labor  has  gained  in  public  esteem. 

The  many  articles  of  utility,  taste  and  elegance  tliere  displayed  . 
and  the  eompetitioa  ia  the  varioos  hranohea  a£  manuiaetures  are 
eertain  prooft  of  the  benefits  arising  ftom  the  eneonragement  given 
them  by  the  American  Xliacttata.' 
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The  Cmtle  Show  was  probably  the  most  interesting  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  our  city,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  in- 
creased interest  created  in  this  important  department  of  our  exhi- 
bition. 

The  Dumber  of  entries  in  the  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Department,  were,  2,025 


In  the  Hortiealtuial  Department,  •   256 

Making,   ,  2,^1 

entries  at  Castle  Garden. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Cattle  Show,   110 

Making  a  total  of,  l&fS»l 


The  following  is  a  eondefised  statement  of  the  Seeeipts  and 

Expenditures  of  the  twenty-fourth  Annual  Fair.  For  details, 
jou  are  referred  to  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  which  accom- 
psnies  and  makes  a  part  of  this  Report. 

B£C£IPTS. 
To  eash  received  from  sales  of  tiekets  at  Castle  Gatdaa^ 


Wednesday,  October 

§210  00 

u 

Thursday, 

(C 

2j « • • • 

458  00 

u 

Friday, 

u 

8, • • •  • 

a 

Saturday, 

u 

4,  • • •  • 

m  fM> 

a 

Monday, 

u 

6f . . .  • 

938  00 

IC 

Tuesday, 

u 

7 

1,072  56 

cc 

Wednesday, 

(( 

8j • • •  • 

1,344  00 

<c 

Thursday, 

u 

m 

d|« • 

1,282  00 

u 

Friday, 

a 

10,..«. 

ijOoa  00 

a 

Satorday, 

cc 

11 } • • • • 

1,038  S5 

it 

Monday, 

cc 

13,  • .  •  • 

838  00 

u 

Tuesday, 

u 

1 4,  •  •  •  • 

1,283  50 

a 

Wednesday, 

u 

1,552  00 

u 

Thondi^, 

u 

16,«*«* 

M80  25 

u 

Friday, 

u 

17,*  •  •  • 

1,073  25 

Saturday, 

u 

18)  •  •  •  • 

•Oft  85 

tf 

Monday, 

u 

20,.... 

1,000  00 

Carried  forward,  |15,930  66 
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Bioaglit  ftmid,  $.15,99$  ee 

To  cash  rec'd  Tuesday,  October  21,....     842  75 
«         Wednesday,    "  22,.>.. 
(i        ThuadAy,  23,... 
«        Friday,        «  W,... 
«         Saturday,  25,... 


551  00 

831  ua 

744  35 

 tl9,G79  m 


To  ctah  leeaired  at  Cattle  Show, 

«        Wedmsdity, October  $140  89 

«        Thursday,       «    16,...  841  81 

«         Friday,          «     17,...  226  43 


707  53 


Bent  of  stands,   250  00 

^        Sales  of  Catalogue  at  CaUle  Sl¥>Wy  •  •  13  50 

^        Fremlum  on  tOver,   10  30 

^         Now  Jersey  £ xploring  and  Mining  Co. 

for  Premiums  on  zinc  Painting, . .  175  00 

Broken  show  case,  •  «  3  00 

Oyer  depoiile  and  to  balance,.. IS 


a 


$20,837  71 

DIfeoiint,  $67 .21— Bad  bUlt,  $7,.   74  21  . 

Total  net  Beceipto,  $20,763  50 

EiPEifDITURES. 

By  Printing  and  Publication  CommilUe, 

Printing  Circulars,  Blanks, 
InTitation  ticketSi  Hand- 
bills, 3w.,   $321^33 

Adr^tlaing,   258  16 


$579  51 


By  Commiitte  on  JAg/U. 

Gas,   $381  69 

Oil,  use  of  lamps  and  candles,  210  36 

Gas  pipes  on  bridge,   43  75 

Lighting  lamps,  fto.,   121  27 


787  00 


Carried  forward,.   $1,366  51  $20,763  50 
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Brought  forward,   «1,366  01  |20,7d8  50 

By  Police  tmd  Labitr  Commitief. 

Saperintendoili »  •   tl95  00 

OkrkSy  •   186  60 

Police  and  night  watch,   1,072  00 

Laborei-s,  ,   249  00 

  1,702  50. 

By  Finance  Committee, 
Ticket  leUeisand  ooonter,  «   16ft  00 

« 

Ticket  lecelvm  and  coonter,   120  00 

By  Agricultural  OmmUtu, 

Erecting  sheds,  pens,  &c.,.. $271  00 

Plan  of      do       do  15  00 

Printing  catalogue,  14  00 

Advertising,  (extra,)   170  00 

Clerk,  lahoren,  ftc.,   56  00 

Expenses  hy  committee,   13  00 

Roselts  for  cattle,  and  ril)])on,  12  29 

Refreshments  for  judges  and 

committees,  •   88  87 

Tabs,  pailf ,  lope,  Ac.,   25  48 

  665  14 

By  HorHeuUurel  Cmmiitt. 

Clerk,  ,  $52  00 

Assistants,.  ••••   307  50 

Use  of  crockery,   1343 

Paintin<r  stands,  boxwood  and 

sundries,.   43  23 

  416  16 


Carried  iurward,   $4,435  31  $20,7G3  50 
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Brought  forward,   $4,435  31  $20,763  50 

By  Committee  on  Mtehinery  and  Steam 
Power, 


Snpenntendent,  engineer  and 

laborer  in  engine  room, . . . 

1235 

88 

Coalf  wood|  lighterage  and 

130 

1^ 

Cfoton  Aqueduct  Department 

10 

00 

42 

44 

Repairs  of  roof,  painting,  jus, . 

167 

99 

20 

po 

606  50 


By  Muiic  CmmiUtee. 

Bloomfield's  band,   $781  00 

North  Carolina  band,  •        18  00 


799  00 


By  Coinmittee  on  Fireworks. 

FIreworlD,   100  00 

By  Befreshmeni  Committee, 

Dinners  for  Managers  while 

detailed  on  duty,  and  guests 

Ikomadistaiieey*...   $410  75 

RelMhments  ibr  Managers 

and  committee,.   124  54 

  535  29 

Miscellaneous  Bills. 

BsBlof  Oastle  Garden  flS  days 

at  $100  per  daj,   $2,200  00 

-Carpenter's  work,  cpvering 
bridge  and  fitting  up  inte- 
dor,   761  U 

Carried  forward,          $S,961  54  $d0^6»  10 

[Assembly,  No.  129.J  2 
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Glazing  broken  glass  in  show 


cases,   36  32 

MuaUnllur  tahlMaod  tag»|..  9^11 
nigpol«8aiidiiunuiiiagv.  59  40 
Broadway  Tkbemade  for  ad- 
dress, ;   62  00 

Orator's  expenses,   51  68 

fltetkmeiy,  blank  booka,  fee.,.  86  18 

Bill  poeting,   17  00 

SundjTj  expenses  for  items, 

(see  report,)   84  40 

  3,402  50 


By  PrmnUm  CommUiet, 

Gold  and  sil?er  ibr  medals  and 

ttriking,   11,865  84  . 

KngraTing,   878  50  ' 

ffilirercups,   581  00 

Medal  cases,   122  00 

Diplomas,  priuting  and  paper,       81  00 

Filling  up  diplomaf,.«  *      88  00. 

SUTar  ware,   88  48 

Books,   153  88 

Cash  premiums : 

Inatead  of  oapt  and 
medala,  «410  00 

AppMsUMB  and 
minors,   105  00 

Van  Schaick  prem.,   20  00 

N.J.£x.&Min.Oo.,  175  00 

Fiiewokika,   60  80 

  760  00 

— «  '   8,846  65- 

Making  a  total  axpenditua  of  18,1885  34 

Wiuek  being  deducted  iiom  tlia  reoaipts,  laavca     •  86,938  16 
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Brought  forward  J   $6,938  16 

Of  which  amount  there  has  been  paid  into  the  trea- 

SQij  of  the  American  Institatei   4)M8  50 


Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Ait  day,  of   tlfiB9  M 

Bf  the  aboTe  statement  H  wOI  be  eeen  that  the  ear- 
plus,  after  paying  the  bills,  was   16,938  16 

There  are  still  some  unsettled  daimSi  amounting  to 
about  •   SOO  00 


Whleh  will  leave  a  surplus  of   $6,788  10 

Last  year  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  on  the 

Ist  of  January,  was   $7,724  63 

From  which  deduct  bills  then  outstand- 
ing, and  since  paid,  ^  ••••    1,594  63 

Making  the  surplus  of  the  28d  fairi   ^0,180  01 

Which  exceeds  the  surplus  of  the  22d  fair,  by   $608  15 


The  Premium  Committee,  ol  which  Mr.  James  R.  Smith  was 
chairman^  reported  that  the  awards  of  the  late  fair  were  as  fol* 
lows: 

74  gold  medals, 
TSailTw  enpe, 
810  sOrer  medals, 

680  diplomas, 

110  volumes  of  books, 

ISO  and  8  bionxe  medals,  Van  Sehaiek  piemiuB^ 
$175,  the  N.  J.  Ifln  and  £z.  Co.  prantom, 

$60,  premium  on  fire  works, 

|S8,  cattle  premiums, 

$115,  minors'  and  apprentices'  premiums. 

By  a  rule  adopted,  the  successful  competitors  in  the  agricultural 
and  hortiooltural  department  had  a  ehoiee  of  receiving  their 
premhuni  in  cash,  in  plaoeofeope  and  medals.  AmuaberlMfe 
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embraced  this  method  of  iecei?iiig  their  premiums ;  the  amount 
so  paid  has  amonnted  to  (383.  The  committee  estimated  the 

cost  of  the  premiums  at  four  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  of 
bills*paid  by  the  Finance  Committee,  is  $3,946.65. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WnXUM  UALL,  CMrmm. 

WM.  BBBm, 
JOHN  O.  BELL, 

GEO.  C.  MANN, 
F.  W.  QBISSBNHAINBBy  Jft., 
LBWIS  Q.  MOR&IS, 
JOHN  M.  KEXD, 
PUBB  B.  MBAD, 
PAUL  8TILIJiAN» 
MARCUS  L.  WARD, 
BBNJAMiy  AYCRIQQ» 
C.  F.  LINDSLBY, 
ADONIRAM  CHANDLBR,  ex-cJuM, 

Manager*. 
JOHN  W.  CHAMBSB8, 

MW'Yorkf  January  15, 1862. 


J06BPH  T0BRB7, 
JA8.  B.  SHIIH, 

ISAAC  V.  BROWER, 
MARTIN  E.  THOMPSON, 
EDWIN  SMITH, 
H.  P.  BLAGKMAN, 
WM.  0.  ABTBUBf 
JA0OB  0.  PABSOHS, 
GORDON  L.  FORD, 
JOHN  A.  ni'NTINt;, 
THOMAB  W.  IIARVBY, 
HBNRY  SPBAR, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  American  Institute,  on  its  ' 
24th  annoal  exhibition  of  cattle,  submit  the  following  report : 

The  exhibition  was  held  as  anuounced  in  the  programme,  on 
the  15th,  i6Ux  «ad  17th  of  October  1851,  at  MaUiaoA  Cotlage, 
OB  Um  mmmf  betmeii  Ml  Md  Silii  stottiy  ^omppag  at 
l0Mt  m  iUid  aioM  gioiiiid  ihtn  oa  tmj  •lailor  MUbltion,  aad 

hf  whieli  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Howland,  who  kind- 
ly consented  we  should  use  it  without  charge.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodatioii  d  stook  w«te  made  in  accordaoM 
with  a  plAQ  fnndahed  by  yow  committM,  aid  sobmilttd  to 
dij  cupentm  fx  eMamtm.  ThM  Hfdmmni  fuM  from  |250 
to  f  l^MM) ;  the  contractors  to  furnish  all  the  materials  necessary, 
and  to  do  all  the  work  required  for  the  stalls,  pens,  coops,  &c., 
and  to  remove  the  same  at  their  own  expenso.  Messrs.  Chrlstio 
and  fiogart^t  estimati^  being  the  lowestiwasaeeeptedbjr  ns.  The 
work' was  not  only  well  done  and  irithln  the  time  limltedybnt 

to  our  entire  satislactiou. 

When  we  consider  the  great  increase  of  horses,  homed  cattle 
of  every  description,  swine  and  sheep,  compared  with  the  ex- 
hibdiionof  the  jnaTlont  year ;  and  the  nipidov  ana«i«DMiiifar 
their  eeeomaodatlon  la  every  partlealar}  we  Ael  tliat  yvmr-Ckn* 
mittee  have  been  benefited  by  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  report  of  last  year,  on  tlie  subject.  We  attach  a  drawing 
of  the  ])lau  with  speci&cations  to  this  report,  marked  A.  £drthe 
benefit  of  future  reference.  The  whole  number  of  horses  enter* 
ed  :tvere  54 ;  honied  stoek  14T ;  sheep  lee ;  ewine  46 1  mulea 
aBdJadD7;peQltiy44entraBeef  idogslS.  There  weretnaddl* 
tfon  to  the  above  17  head  of  homed  stock  on  exhibition,  be- 
longing to  a  member  of  the  committee,  the  rules  of  the  Institute 
proiiibited  members  of  the  committee  &om  receiving  any  pre- 
MliiiDS,or  to  beeonsldered  eompetitors  for  any  stoek  they  may  eK- 
kibit;  i>r  fSbh  reason  they  were  omitted  tobe  named  InAeeMalo- 
gue.  Onrcftreiieelo,andeomparing  thelastyesr^reportwlthflie 
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pra0iili  joa  wiU  find  an  inmaie  of  ,  97  honied  oalfle  ^ 

48  swine, 9  mnleiand  Jacks ;  and  10  of ponltry,  in  fiifor of flie pio> 

sent  year.  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought,  the  qnility 
and  appearance  of  the  animals  (with  the  exception  of  beef  cat- 
tle) was  as  much  better  as  their  number  was  greater  than  at  anj 
ibrmer  exhibition.  We  will  here  remark  thai  the  oaoto  fo  ttte 
ISdling  off  in  the  beef  oattle  and  lit  alieep  de|iaiinMnty  was  ow- 
ing to  a  rale  adopted  hj  the  Board  of  Agrienltnre  t  that  all  per- 
sons entitled  to  a  premium  for  fat  cattle  and  fat  sheep,  should  be 
breeders  of  the  same,  and  the  owners  at  the  time  of  exhibition. 
This  isan  eitor,  and  will  be  eorieeled  in  ov  moH  anttnal  list  for 
ptemiams;  whieh  as  a  rale  is  veiy  seldom  tiie  ease,  as  a  iMm- 
ingihrmeris  verjseldoai  a  breeding  fanner.  Wealsoteeoa- 
meud  an  increase  of  the  number  and  amount  of  premiums  to  be 
awarded  on  farms  and  gardens ;  and  especially  in  the  horse  de- 
partment, which  were  not  proTided  for  heretofore.  Tour  com- 
mittee would  farther leoommend  thain  auieh  laiger  llald  be 
proenied  next  year,  especially  Ibr  the  ose  of  the  hone  depart 
ment,  to  give  room  to  display  their  qualities  in  action. 

We  propose  to  raise  the  admission  fee  for  Tisitors  to  S5  eenti, 

instead  of  12^  cents,  and  that  the  catalogue  of  entrances  should 
be  printed  with  pedigree,  breeder  and  owner,  and  sold  as  it  was 
this  year ;  for  the  making  up  of  which  we  are  entirely  indebted 
to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Geoige  S.  ft^jgs,  who  also  iundijr  assisted 
ns  in  many  other  ways  in  carrying  out  the  eixhibition. 

We  would  fardier  reeommend  tiiat  in  prepsring  the  pro- 
gramme  Ibr  the  next  year,  ttat  the  horse  Aonldbe  irstfn  order, 

as  his  noble,  and  useful  character  justly  entitles  him  to  be;  and 

that  a  regular  list  of  premiums  be  ottered  on  native  stock,  wliich 
was  altogether  omitted  the  present  year. 

Attached  to  this  report  will  be  found  tlie  names,  and  resi- 
dences of  the  successful  competitors,  and  also  the  names  and 
leManoes  of  the  acting  Jodgss;  and  where  any  flpeeial  remarks 
wereflyMleby  Judges  out  of  the ordinaiy  report|lt  willbeasl 
forth  under  the  proper  head.  We  bad  ddegalee  ftom  nnmsrevs 
state  and  county  societies  Several  members  of  the  Board  of 
agrioulture  were  in  attend anee  and  aided  us  materially.  AVe 
asa  Aoeh  indebted  to  Mx,^  Thomas  Bail  of  Monisaniai 
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nhoB  w«  MUoit»d  to  pefiNrm  the  wdaouf  duty    kwfttiiig  tb» 

horned  animals  as  they  came  in,  also  to  aot  as  superinteudent  of  • 
that  department,  all  whioh  he  did  to  admiratijon,  giring  satisiao- 

The  following  is  a  statemeat  of  the  receipts  and  expenditoiat 


at  tile  Mltto show: 

From  sales  of  tickets,   $707  53 

M      u    ofeatalognet   IS  60 


ExpmdUurti,  |7dl 

Sieetiiig  sheds,  pens,  &e.,/   |271  00 

Pka  of  groaad^   15  00 

Printing  catalogue,.   14  00  • 

Advertising,  (extra,)   170  00 

Clerk,  laboMRi|&c.|   56  DC 

Printii^,   68  60 

losettes  for  eefUe  and  ribbon,   18  99 

Refreshments  for  judges  and  committeeS|. .  88  37 

Tubs,  pails,  &;c.,   20  23 

Expenses  by  committee,. . .  •   4  50 

  719  49 

Excess  of  leeeipts  and  expenditures,   1 1  54  s 


We  SQggesI  and  strongly  reoommend,  that  all  the  arnqge- 
BMts  kft  preparing  the  next  year's  piemlnm  list,  shoold  be 

completed  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  formerly,  and  that  it 
should  be  published  in  outline  or  detail  in  all  the  principal  agri- 
coltoral  Jonmils  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  a  catalogue  of 
preadnns  be  addressed,  to  all  the  offieers  and  promUmt  mene ' 
bm  of  emy  State  and  eonnly  agrienltoml  soele^  throagfaeut 
the  Union. 

All  of  whioh  is  respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  6.  MORRIS, 
DAVID  BANKS, 
JAMES  DX  FBTSTERy 
ROBERT  S.  LIVINGSTON.  . 
Corwaittc.t  on  Ji^ncuilure. 
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*  Hm  of  the  ground^  with  sisllt,  diedi,  pflBS,  fte.,  cneled  hf 

the  Agricultural  comniittee  of  the  American  Institute  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  pure  breed  and  other 
stock,  October  1851,  the  whole  occupying  an  wmgd  sp&oe  of 
900  bj  260  leet  The  homed  cattle  and  honet  mtn  all  piolao^ 
ted  tnm  the  aon  and  lafai  hj  adequate  rwA. 
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SPECIFIOATION 

For  the  carpenter^s  toor/r,  in  constructing  sheds^pensj  stcUU^  k^*^Jw 

t/u  Cattle  :Show. 

Lumber  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractor.  Boards  1  inch 
rough  spruce ;  1  \  plank  for  plates  for  the  roofs  of  sheds  ;  the 
roofs  to  be  laid  with  rough  boards  with  battins  over  the  joints ; 
piiitioiia  between  the  sheds  for  eattle  to  be  three  boards  high, 
my  three  feet  six  inehes,  with  three  poets  in  depth ;  rooft  to 
heye  sufficient  pitch  to  carry  the  water  off ;  mangers  the  whole 
width  of  the  stalls  for  feed,  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground ; 
leafibld  poles  or  timber  fixed  for  tying  the  cattle  to ;  the  posts  to  be 
three  by  four  joists ;  the  stalls  for  horses  to  have  the  partitions 
bttweeneaehelosednp  tight  witli  three  posts  in  depth ;  stalls  for 
aged  bulls  to  be  the  same  as  for  .horses,  with  rings  and  staples  for 
tying ;  pens  for  sheep  and  hogs  to  be  without  roofs  ;  the  partitions 
to  be  three  feet  six  inches  high  with  three  by  four  joists  for  posts, 
ail  tobispat  up  strong  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  the  mate- 
rials to  be  removed  by  the  eontraetor  within  ten  days  after  the 
etose  of  the  fidr ;  the  work  to  be  done  to  the  satisfaeUon  of  the 
committee  ;  rings  and  itaples  to  be  furnislied  by  the  committee  j 
contractor  to  put  them  in,  and  return  them  to  the  committee  at 
elose  of  the  &ir.  . 
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HORTICULTURAL  REPORT 
Tweitr-Foaitli  Ajuaal  Fair  of  die  America!  losOtiitd. 


The  year  1851  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  number  aud 
magnitude  of  its  fairs.  Aside  from  the  stupendous  exhibition  in 
London,  in  which  American  industry  and  skill  bore « dittin- 
gnlshed  ptrl|  and  carried  ott  a  large  share  of  honors  in  compe- 
tition with  the  world,  there  was  a  larger  number  of  fairs  in  onr 
own  country  than  has  ever  been  known  in  any  former  period  of 
our  history.  This  circumstance  is  peculiarly  gratiiying,  as  show- 
ing that  the  subject  is  beginning  to  take  a  strong  hold  of  the 
pobUo  mind,  and  will  reoeiTe  that  attention  which  Us  importance 
dsnnds.  Seretal  of  ihiee  Airs  I  Tiaitied,  and  notwlftttaadinf 
the  unpropitious  season,  was  much  gratified  with  what  I  saw,  as 
well  as  with  the  spirit  manifested  at  these  interesting  gatherings, 
HaFing  had  abundant  opportunities  of  judging,  not  only  the  pre- 
salt  ieasoni  but  Sat  mnj  yearTpasfcy  I  am  prepared  to  claim  liar 
the  Twenty^lbiirth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Amerioan  InstUate  a 
high  place  in  the  first  rank  ot  industrial  exhibitions. 

*  Before  proceeding  witli  the  proper  su!\ject  of  this  report,  I 
would  allude  to  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  that 
we  aie  to  hare  a  Wctld'8  Exhibition  in  tfew-Yoik,ia  18ftl.  I 
hare  leaned  ftom  other  sonieM^  that  an  am>llioalio(n  will  be 
made  for  Madison  Square,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
glass  structure  some  six  hundred  feet  in  length  !  What  a  World's 
Fair  that  will  l)e  I  Wl;gr>  New- York  alone  would  haFe  no  chance 
alallof  beingfidrlyiepMentedisit.  Vjr  expedenee  glrei  ne 

.  a  fight  to  speak,  and  I  wisb  testate,  briefly,  my  decided  eoa?le» 
tion  that  the  movement  is  premature,  ill  digested,  and  lU  eoB- 
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eelv«d.  'The  world  will  not  be  prepared  Ibr  another  WcMu 

Fair  quite  so  soon ;  aud  the  political  liorizoii  indicates  pretty 
dearly^  tliat  the  worldj  for  some  time  to  come,  will  be  busied  in 
getting  up  something  yeiy  different  from  pmteefid  eiMbitions. 
No ;  the  year  1862  will  be  no  time  for  holding  a  World's  Fair; 
1855  will  be  time  enough  for  that.  This  mo  cement  Iff  certainly 
not  of  the  right  kind,  and  did  not  liave  its  beginning  in  the 
right  plaee.  Unleaa  it  ia  proposed  to  make  ns  sopremely  ridieu- 
lons,  this  sal\|eet  most  be  baaed  on  laifer  eoneaptlanSt«adbe 
somewhat  national  in  its  eharaeter.  At  all  events,  ihispetii 
World's  Fair  in  Madisou  Square  will  do  us  no  credit  as  a  nation, 
.  '  and  I  therefore  hope  the  matter  will  be  dropped  for  the  present 
One  Word  more.  I  have  also  learned  that  l£r.  Paxton  is  to  be 
employed  as  the  arohiteet  of  the  six  hundred  feet  Giystal  Palaee 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Madison  Square.  I  hope  Mr.  Paxton 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  decline,  not  only  in  tliis,  but  in  any 
other  case  He  can  well  aSbrd  to  rest  on  the  well-earned  fame 
he  has  already  acquired,  and  let  ns  see  what  we  can  do.  Bat  to 
|»roeeed  with  the  proper  snbjeet  of  the  report. 

Ihave  already  stated  that  the  tMi  Annnal  FalTi  as  a  whole^ 
deearfee  a  high  plaee  in  the  irst  rank  ef  industrial  exhlMtfoiis. 

The  display  in  the  horticultural  department,  exceeded  niy  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  indeed,  it  seemed  almost  impossible, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  get  together  so  many  articles  of  dfr* 
oided  merit.  The  long  and  r«nuffkable  dronght  had  filled  me 
with  appreihensfoBS  of  a  fltihue;  bnt  these  very  apprehensions 
led  to  redoubled  efrortfl,and  the  result  was  one  of  the  best  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  we  tiave  ever  had.  On'-ell  hands,  I  was  met 
1^  friends  with  the  remark,  that  they  would  do  their  best," 
and  the  efent  was  most  creditable  to  them  and  to  the  Institute. 
/  desire  here  to  fliank  them  In  tike  name' of  the  lostltnte.  It  is 
worthy  of  reoiark,  that  most  of  the  finest  horticultural  products, 
such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  &c.,5were  grown  on  low, 
alluvial  land,  which  may  be  relied  on  for  abundant  crops  in  the 
driest  of  seasons.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  ailuvial  land 
In  the  vieinl^  of  New-Tork,  whieh  stfU  ranain  in  a  state  of  nature, 
Its  real  value  being  little  eomprehended  by  the  great  majority 
of  our  farmers.   A  few  more  droughts  like  that  of  the  past 
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aeason  will  pediaps  to  oonviiiM  them  of  its  importaaoei 
and  show  them  «oiicIiisiyeIyi  that  for  clearing  and  draining  they 
will  be  amply  remunerated.   Some  little  observation  has  coi^- 

vinced  me,  too,  that  the  past  drought  hj>snot  been  Avitliout  its  use- 
fulness iu  another  pai  ticular :  it  has  shown  eleariy  the  great  yalue 
of  aubaoil  plowing*  Exporienee  haa  eonyinced  ae  of  .the  manj 
and  guest  beneiti  of  working  the  grotmd-  deep  and  thoxongfalyy 
and  not  the  least  of  its  benefits  is  this,  that  .in  a  dry  season  it 
enables  the  ground  to  absorb  freely  the  moisture  and  gases  iu 
which  the  atmosphere  always  abounds. 

I  will  now  glance  briefly  at  soma  of  the  more  important  pro- 
duets  exhibited  in  the  hortienltoral  department.  And  first  of 
egrienltnral  products,  among  which  Indian  eom  must  taie  the 
first  place,  Of  this  most  useful  and  important  of  the  cereals, 
the  display  was  much  larger,  and,  as  a  whole,  much  hner  than 
we  have  erer  had  before.  The  varieties  shown  were  reiy  nu- 
merous, but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  tfiem  might  reiy  well 
be  dispensed  with  in  this  and  snrronndmg  localities.  I  should 
lilte  to  see  the  varieties  in  tliis  vicinity  reduced  to  five  or  six  of 
the  l>est,  and  the  attention  oi'  our  larmers  directed  to  the  impor- 
tance of  these.  Stowell's  evergreen  sweet  eom  attracted  a  large 
share  of  attention.  It  is  ci»tainly  a  most  desirable  variety  ht 
the  table,  and  by  far  the  most  prolific  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  but 
in  one  particular  it  has  been  somewhat  over  estimated.  Though 
it  retains  the  milky  state  for  a  long  time  without  any  uuusual 
caroi  it  cannot  be  kept  through  the  winter  without  a  degree  of 
tnmble  which  Ibw  will  bestow  upon  it.  Hie  diief  dlfllenlty  Is 
Its  tendency  to  mildew ;  and  this  Is  so  great  that  It  is  necessary 
to  dry  it  in  an  oven  or  by  a  stove  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  seed. 
In  regard  to  its  prolificness,  I  will  state  that  I  grew  it  in  a  mode* 
lately  stiff  loam,  whidi  had  been  used  for  several  years  as  a  cow 
yard.  This  was  trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  sprinkled  wil^ 
ashes.  The  corn  was  planted  about  the  middle  of  June,  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  and  three  inches. only  in  the  rows;  and  yet,  not- 
withatanding  the  late  period  at  which  it  was  planted,  the  drought, 
audita  eloeeneas In  the xowsy  it  gxew  ten  ibet  hig)i^andpi»dnosd 
Jlis  laife,  weU  filled  ears  to  the  stalk.  I  will  Just  add,  that  no  • 
mtA  was  fiUawu  to  the  stalks.    I  never  hill  either  corui 
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poteloei}  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  or  any  thing  of  the  kindi  ezeept 
m  low,  wet  ground :  it  is  labor  thrown  away,  if  not  wozse. 

I  wilf  next  notice  the  wheat.  Of  this  important  cereal,  the 
display  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  I  noticed  two  new  kinds  of 
great  exoellenisey  the  Australian,  and  another,  the  name  of 
which  has  eaoaped  iiM,  .both  samples,  howcrer,  loo  small  fiireoBr 
petition.  Thiste  the  more  to  be  legiettedySliioe  they  wane  both 
of  great  merit,  and  I  must  in  justice  add,  that  the  AmMOam 
wheat  was  pronounced  by  the  judges  to  be  decidedly  the  best  in 
the  room.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  samples  of 
Beigen,  Mediteitanean,  fte.,  of  8a|ieii<»  qoali^. 

I  have  a  new  Isatore  to  present  here,  which  gives  me  no  liUle 
gratiiicatiop.  Anewelassof  iSumefs  areilsiog  faionrmldst;! 
mean  lady  farmers.  For  Instanee,  ihe  lady  of  Ckmeral  Sandfhid, 

of  Sing  Sing,  sent  a  barrel  ot  WJieat,  which,  though  not  the  best, 
was  a  good  solid  article  of  fine  quality.  I  give  her  the  credit, 
beeanse  I  have  the  best  of  ai^ority  for  saying  that  «iU  is  the 
ftrmer,  and  not  the  general.  And  then,  again,  the  flrst  pnaiiim 
on  rye  was  taken  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Matteawan  Point ;  so 
also,  tlie  first  premium  on  Barley,  a  splendid  article,^  was  taken 
by  Miss  Emma  R.  Purse,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  had  also  on  exhi- 
bition several  samj^es  of  Wine.  With  the  ezoeption  of  theq^leor 
did  Emir  Barley  moitioned  above,  the  samj^  of  Rye,  Oat%  and 
other  Agricultural  products,  were  mneh  the  same  as  at  Ibnner 
exhibitions.  It  may  be  added  that  we  had  a  very  tall  specimen 
of  Oats  from  California,  measuring  some  six  feet  in  height.  The 
Stalks  were  cut  while  green,  rolled  n|i,  packed  in  a  small  box, 
and  tmyelled  thns  6,000  miles,  being  snffielently  elastie  when 
they  arrived,  to  assume  their  upright  haMt  This  sample  was 
more  valuable  for  its  straw  than  for  its  grain.  There  wa^  also  a 
sample  of  Oats  from  Scotland,  brought  by  Mr.  Bell,  with  other 
Agrieoltoral  prodaots,  on  his  return  from  his  late  visit  to  Eu- 
rope. 

I  will  now,  pass  to  Flmar  and  Meal.   The  samites  were  not 
quite  80  nnmerobs  as  at  onr  last  Fair,  bnt  tiiere  was  no  ftllingoff 
'  in  quality,  or  is  shaipness  <^  eompetltion.  Most  of  ihe  samples 

exhibited  were  manvdhctured  specially  for  competition,  and  weie 
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MflMMsiDgly  fine.  Erai  the  fbnrth  best  would.  In  the  market| 

be  denominated  extra  superfine.  As  on  former  occasions.  Iklessrs. 
Hecker  &  Brothers  were  first  ia  the  field.  There  were  some 
beftutifolipeeimflngof  ateam-dziedMeal.  The  pxoeeiB  of  staw* 
diTing  seems  oiow  to  be  generany  pxactked,  and  posssssse  this 
great  adTantage,  that  ft  dries  the  meal  more  thonmghl j  than 
others  without  destroying  its  intrinsic  qualities.  Meal  is  an  arti- 
ele  of  large  consumption,  and  when  properly  dried  will  fiind  a  good 
market  abioad ;  the  great  drawback  now  is,  that  on  Jong  ▼eyaiss  it 
becomesmusty  and  useless;  weshoiild,tfaeralbre,oifiire?ef7indiiee- 
ment  for  improvements  in  the  process  ui  drying  it.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  state  here^  that  there  were  fine  speeimejis  of  Houuoy,  kc,, 
bom  the  American  Phalanx,  bat  in  quantities  qnite  too  small 
competition.  It  is  mnch  to  be  wished  that  those  who  intend  to 
send  articles  for  competition  wonld  possess  themselves  of  one  of 
our  premium  lists,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  quantity  of 
each  article  to  send  this  would  obviate  one  cause  of  dissatisiac- 
tk»n, andielicTensficiiimnehpeiplezi^.  When thaartidels 
Intended  for  ezhibitian  on!  the  qnantitf  is  of  no  conseqnenee 
whatever.  Quinby  &  Co.'s  prepared  Flour  should  not  be  passed 
^ver.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  useful  article  for  domestic 
purposes,  whether  for  bread|  cakcy  or  pastry,  being  converted 
into  either  by  a  veiy  simple  pioeess,  and  in  an  ineieditily  shott 
tfane.  The  bread  and  cake  I  know  to  be  good.  Dr.  OhIMon  has 
analyzed  this  preparatioD,  and  ]»runounces  it  to  be  a  wholesome 
article  oi  food.  There  were  several  fine  samples  of  Buckwheat, 
and  one  firom  Piatt's  mills  <^  extra  snperine  qoali^.  Passing 
over  artlelee  of  less  Importance,  I  must  allude  to  a  laige  and 
beantilbl  display  of  Farina,  Wheaten  €Mts,  Samp,  Hominy,  &c., 
from  Hecker  &,  Brothers. 

•  Though  the  display  of  Flour  and  Meal  has  always  been  large, 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  it  could  be  greatly  increased. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  some  of  the  exhibiturs,  at  great  labor  and 
eaqMOie,  and  by  oft  repeated  manipulations,  piqpare  their  qmi.. 
nsDS  expressly  for  eompetition ;  Uds  the  majority  of  makers  are 
not  willing;  to  do  ;  and  knowing  that  otherwise  they  stand  no 
chance  at  all,  they  keep  away  altogether.  I  have  been  assured 
that  they  are  willing  to  exhibit  a  fair  sample  of  the  brands  they 
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geneimllj  send  to  market,  if  othm  m  oonpalled  to  do  thuoMin^ 
but  not  oiherwiflo.  I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  eaid  on  a  ibr- 

mer  occasion,  that  this  is  a  sul)ject  in  wliich  the  public  feel  no 
little  interest,  it  being  important  to  them  not  to  know  how  fine 
flourean  be  nuMle,  bat  who  tends  the  beet  to  market  It  ought 
to  be  legitimately  inferred,  that  he  who  can  make  the  beat,  Rally 
does  send  the  best  to  market,  though  it  may  he  that  sueh  is  reallj 
not  the  case.  All  I  am  anxious  for  is  to  have  this  matter  plaoed 
upon  a  proper  £)oting. 

Of  Dairy  Productions  the  display  was  very  respectable.  There 
were  numerous  samples  of  cheese,  some  of  Toiy  superior  quality, 
many  that  would  pass  ibr  good  any  whese,  and  a  few  deddedlj 
bad.   Why  men  will  send  such  rank  specimens  to  an  exhibition 

of  this  kind  passes  my  comprehension  ;  they  must  have  wretched 
bad  taste.  The  samples  of  butter  were  not  quite  equal  to  those 
of  last  year.  The  season  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  ttiis. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  very  much  better  than  could 
have  been  anticipated}  indeed,  I  doubt  whetlier  finer  potatoea, 
cattle  roots,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  tomatoes,  onloBS, 
have  ever  been  seen.  Most  of  these,  iiowever,  were  grown  on 
low  alhivial  land,  where  the  influence  of  the  long  continued 
drought  was  not  much  lielt;  and. such  a  drought,  we  have  had 
nothing^e  it  in  twen^  years;  weUs  weie  dried  up,  springs 
eeaaed  their  bubbling,  running  brooks  were  nowhere  to  be  aesiif 
the  fields  changed  their  green  robes  tot  a  Qoaker  drab,  the  finest 
trees  dropped  their  foliage  before  the  time  of  tlie  sear  and  yel- 
low leaf;"  many  fine  specimens  of  shrubbery  were  killed,  and  all 
nature  seemed  to  be  dying  undet  the  infinenoe  of  the  witheiiag 
drought.  May  we  noTcr  see  its  like  again.  Under  sueh  clreii» 
stances  as  these  the  peculiar  value  of  low,  alluvial  lands  makes 
itself  apparent.  But  to  proceed.  In  addition  to  the  products 
named  above,  X  must  meution  particularly  some  enormous  heads 
of  Cauliflower.  These  wwe  raised  at  Oambridge,.near  Boston, 
and  were  the  most  beautlflil  I  erer  saw.  Tkedisiilaycf  Oabbage 
was  not  large,  but  there  were  eome  flat  Dnteh  and  American 
Bergen  of  great  size,  and  as  solid  as  a  stone.  The  show  of  Pump- 
kins and  Squashes  was  remarkably  fine.  Some  weighed  not  Ar 
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IWim  800  poonds ;  but,  not  with  staiidiug  their  great  size,  tho  fiosh 
was  fine  and  tender,  and  made  capital  pies,  as  I  have  abundantly 
natiafted  m/self.  Janoag  other  thia^^  I  must  make  nentioB  of 
ap^cimeiia of  Hum  jviMm  of  Beets, ewdoiu, bol  wetjpn^f. 
udoftlieiiioetbfilliiiiteoloit.  They  were  pieeeated  by  •  ledjy 
of  Westchester  oouuty,  who  grows  them  as  ornamental  planti. 
From  what  I  saw,  I  should  judge  them  to  bo  rather  fibrous  thaa 
ie|»  rooted  plants ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  leaf  stalks^if 
nmneilv  faJenehod*  would  meke  a  tumilffir  end  deliitifn  tible  iBiL" 
wy.  Ae  Uie  ledy  ]»§  kJiidly  proniied  to  send  m  io»e  eeed,  f 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  mjself  in  regard  to  this  in  the  course  of 
another  year.  There  were  seyeral  other  varieties  oi  vegetabke) 
wlileh,  lioweyer,  il  le  leeweJy  nioepiiy  lo  umtiMk  here  partieir 
leiiy;  but  I  omit  >dd>fwr  wortiaoreto  jjetteeto  eiliiMlw 
Alter  the  Judges  luive  gives  tlieir  decisloiiSy  teealweys  nmaim 
a  large  number  of  articles  of  much  excellence,  and  some  of  them 
elniosty  if  not  quite  as  good  as  those  which  have  received  their 
49piropri«le ftveid.  IVireiaBvle:  efler Ihe Jadfss had ssUelsd 
tte  two  best  dots  of  petntees,  fliore  Maalasd  soM  twml^  odi 
samples  unprovided  for,  at  leat  two-thirds  of  wbieh  were  Teiy 
excellent,  with  little  or  no  dilference  between  them.  It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  expected  that  all  should  receive  premiums,  and  I 
ettly  aUnde  to  ibe  soliiest  to  ist  oiUUten  know  thai  aUaHklss 
of  eieelkBBe are di^ i^praeiiitsdy tiKNigjb all  doieCioeilvoM 
^ward.  Wbat  fs  bivs  ssid  of  potetoss  wUl  apply  to  a  grc«t  wuaf 
other  things. 

The  display  oT/ruU  was  resUy  superb,  and  brooglit  to  fs- 
membrance  the  grand  show  made  during  the  sitting  of  tbe  Pomo- 
logical  Congress.  It  would  have  been  considered  a  beautiful  ex- 
bibitiott  oTen.in  the  most  favorable  season,  but  under  the  eir- 
eniMftsiieeseoiild  seaieely  baTebesnaiitielpated.  liessis.  Ifaek- 
iatosb,  HoTey,  BaUey,  Colt,  and  other  extensive  exbttdtots  do- 
serve  a  large  share  of  praise  for  the  really  beautiful  display  whlob 
they  made.  There  were  many  very  fine  specimens  of  apples,  and 
among  them  some  seedlings  of  merit.  Ibe  show  €i  pears  wsi 
•  «iie<»iimonly  good.  More  besntilbl  speefanens  of  DimIsssb  dPA»- 
gouUmei  Seekel,  White  Boyenn^,  Bartlett,  Bergamot,  ko.f  bavo 
never  been  seen.   The  display  oipeachu  was  not  as  large  as  that 
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of  last  year.  The  drought  had  ripened  them  prematurely,  but, 
Botwithstandlng,  we  had  some  beaatifiil  speoimens,  of  large  size 
«iidiliioibiTor,theb«8tof  wliichwmMedliiiga.  Tbedi^Ujof 
quikiim  was  unmiially  large  and  fine.  Tlie  largest  etfalMor  was 
Mrs.  Eliza  Peck,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  who  deserves  much 
praise  for  her  enterprise  and  energy.  Though  her^s  were  not  the 
best  specimen  qninoeS|ihej  were  ivmarkably  fine,  ttid  onl/suy 
passed  hj  those  from  Cioton  Point.  There  were  many  other 
samples  decidedly  good ;  indeed,  I  nearer  before  saw  so  many  fine 
quinces  on  any  occasion.  The  drought  and  the  curculio  made 
sad  havoc  with  plums ;  still  we  had  a  sample  of  seedlings  of  much 
eioeUeneey  end  lemarkaUj  piolifie.  We  had,  singularly  enough, 
ftflle  a  fine  show  of  lespbsRlsB.  like  dm|^t|  sad  Som  gwiial 
syns  ewly  in  tlM  eatnmn,  had  the  elMief  e«Hlag  the  Antwatp 
raspberry,  in  some  localities,  to  produce  a  second  time  quite 
abundantly.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  other  varieties, 
hut  all  that  I  saw  were  Antwerps.  We  had  some  fine  samples 
ftem  Ifr.  Jordan  L.  Mott,  of  IfeUhefen,  llrs.  Weolsegr,  of  Bod- 
Ibrd,  L.  I.,  and  others.  8e?eral  plates  of  large  and^  wkl-rfpened 
Figs  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  our  exhibition,  and 
still  more  so,  a  large  sample  of  well  matured  and  excellent 
Madeira  Nuts,  raised  in  Kew-York  oity  by  Mr.  Tonnel^  Mr. 
KbowUoh,  of  Clinton  Avmoi^  Bieoklya,  ripens  not  oaljr  theee^ 
batabo  AJmends,  Prozws,  and  other  nmltieft.  Wlmnitis  well 
asewtalned  that  these  things  can  be  matured  with  tolerable  eer- 
tainty,  their  general  introduction  will  add  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  the  fruit  garden.  The  display  of  Foreign  Grapes^ 
thoQfh  remarkaUj  good  in  regard  to  qnality^  was  not  as  laige 
as  it  should  haTobeeni  but  still  quite  as  large  as  wensnaUyhava. 
There  should  haTe  been  more  samples^  because  more  Foreign 
Grapes  are  now  grown  than  ever  before,  particularly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  New-York  I  but  theix  culture  is  generally  expensive,  and 
asilyer  medaiissearoely  enough  to  bring  them  out  for  a  four 
weeks'  exhibition.  This  remark  will  hold  good  of  many  other 
tluiigs.  The  display  of  J\  alive  Grupts,  liowevcr,  was  large  and  real- 
ly beautiful.  The  season  was  favorable,  and  better  Grapes,  as  re- 
lipeets  both  size  and  flavori  J  never  saw.  The  bunches  and  ber- 
ries ime  uncommonly  large,  aiid  the  flavor  superb.  A  seedling 
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<tf  muth  exedkiiee,  i«Mmbltmf  di*  Oatewiit,  imiiiHlm  to  b«  an 
aeqnisitioii.  Tlw  N«tlT«  Grape  miiit  be  oai  Mtidependiente  hf 

general  consumption,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  small  vineyard 
springing  up  here  and  therei  the  beginnings  of  something  more 
toeome.  Tbe Gnpe, in ny ofKlakMi, to oae of  Uie  moit  pi^^ 
'  ld»«MpetlMfteaftbei«lsediiearaJbtf9eeltir>aaU  la  one  of  the 
moot  oeitaia,  and  il  ia  a  little  snrprising  that  more  do  not  enter 
into  its  culture.  I  predict  "  a  good  time  coming,"  however, 
when  the  Grape  will  be  so  extensively  cultivated  that  every  man, 
woniMi»aDd  ehild  will  be  able  to  eat  of  the  vine,  IhoQgh  they 
BAj  act  lepoee  under  a  fig  tree. 

Piaaing  over  things  of  less  importancoi  I  mnst  allude  briefly 
to  a  magnifleent  dispUy  of  ICodel  Frait|  prepared  by  Mr. 
Townend  Olorer  of  TlsbkiU  Landing.  In  order  to  give  some 

idea  of  its  magnitude,  I  will  mention  that  he  exhibited  108  spe- 
cimens  of  Apples,  153  of  Pears,  201  of  Strawberries,  66  of  In- 
sects, 150  of  ChenieSi  and  217  of  Plums,  Nectarines,  ApricotSi 
&c.— in  an  901  speelmena.  The  eboTo  are  only  about  half  that 
he  sent,  there  being  no  eonyenienee  ibr  showing  the  remainder. 
These  model  specimens  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  and  • 
they  were  made  with  such  inimitable  truthfulness,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  &om  real  fruit*  A  fruitgrower  who 
Tiaited  the  World's  Fair,  and  who  examined  these  specimena 
with  a  eritieal  eye,  inibnned  me  that  he  saw  nothing  there  tiiat 
equalled  them.  This  is  high  praise,  but  well  deserved.  The 
great  utility  of  such  a  collection  of  truthful  specimens  will  be 
readily  understood  by  the  merest  tyros  in  fruit  'growing.  Eveiy 
hortionltuxal  society  in  the  country  should  have  a  collectioii ; 
and  I  may  add  diat  Hr.  Glorer  is  now  employed  in  making  one 
for  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  o^ern.  Let 
me  here  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  pro- 
priety of  possessing  itself  of  such  a  collection.  It  needs  n^  ar- 
gument from  me  to  prove  its  great  value,  for  this  must  be  well 
understood  and  appreciated  by  all.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a 
sum  appropriated  to  this  purpose  will  better  subserve  one  of  the 
important  objects  for  wliich  the  Institute  was  founded,  than  in 
MJOj  other  way  whatever.  May  I  not  hope,  that  at  the  least  a 
e<nnmittee  will  be  appointed  to  inquire  Into  its  expedienoy  1 
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One  of  tbaJBOit  iAtmtOiig  fiMtamoC  lh#  Eat^ksaktrnkD^ 
pMfimmtgtill  wmiiiwtD  benoltoad.  HolidQgiioiildteaomMk 
mfMtd,  nolkiiig  would  detract  00  much  fh>in  the  general  chaiao- 

ter  of  the  Fair,  as  the  absence  of  Flowers.  Being,  as  they  are, 
olijaetf  of  uniTtfMl  admiration,  thej  exoito  moio  interosti  and 
alliaololugor  nunberof  Tialtoniil^  * 
ozoeptiiig  e?eii  Hie  Frail.  IlieFhdt  and  tlio  Flowmviaybe 
said  to  constitute  the  chief  center  of  attraction.  So  long  as  a 
good  display  of  these  interesting  objects  can  be  secured,  so  long 
will  the  Faira  of  the  Amerioan  loatitute  lotain  their  intareat  in 
the  public  mind.  On  the  preaent  ooeailon  we  had  not  only  a 
large,  but  a  Tery^beanllftil  diiplay  of  Floweta ;  amdi  betttt|  tft- 
deed,  than  the  season  gave  promise  of.  The  much-needed  rains 
in  the  fall  insured  us  a  fair  representation  of  Dahlias  and  Roees, 
which,  eonatitute  the  ohief  objects  of  interest  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  thongh  there  are  otiien  of  great  beauty.  Dahlias,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Fair,  showed  the  eflSMts  of  the  drought  very 
plainly,  being  small  and  badly  developed  ;  but  this  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  for  in  a  few  days  a  decided  improvement  was  clearly 
perceptible^  both  injsize  and  form.  I  ought  to  state,  however, 
that  two  or  three  stands  were  good  from  the  beginning;  but  the 
exhibitors,  in  [these  eases,  had  watered  their  plants  fteely  wiOi 
Croton ;  a  labor  of  no  small  maguitude.  Altogether,  the  display 
of  Dahlias  was  a  very  beautiful  affair.  The  show  of  roses  was 
very  large,  and|every  way  fine.  Two  of  the  exhibitors  kajpt  on 
their  stands*  upward  of  500  Boses,  during  the  whole  four  weeks 
of  tiie  FalTi  making  a  magnifieeat  display  of  this  lorely  flower, 
for  whieh  they  deserre  mueh  praise.  There  were  other  stands 
of  smaller  size,  but  still  very  pretty.  The  great  beauty  and 
grateful  fragrance  of  the  Rose,  and  the  many  associations  oounec- 
tedhvilh  it|  hare  made  it  tlie  uniFersal  fiiTotita  among  floweiBi  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  another  will  erer  usurp  its  place,  so 
that  in  one  particular  it  may  be  taken  as  the  emblem  of  constan- 
cy. There  was  a  grand  display  of  Bouiiuet^i,  very  much  the  lar- 
gest and  finest  that  I  have  yet  seen.  I  ought  to  state,  and  I  do 
H  with  muah  gratilieation,  that  Iftrs.  Smith  of  Sydney  Flaee, 
Biooklyn,  sent  us  upward  of  iwenly  Bouquefs  of  mueh  beauty, 
and  containing  many  choice  flowers.  The  most  interesting  fact 
iS|  that  many  of  these  Bouquets  were  arranged  while  she .  was 
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MBfined  toiler  bed  by  lUiiijBM.  80  mitfili  eneigy  «Bte  fiMh  dr- 
emnsteneeBi  dennree  more  ptaite  fliui  mere  wiode.  Two  large 

Bonqnets  of  Natural  Grasses,  presented  by  Mrs.  ,  of  Will- 

iamsburgb,  were  arranged  with  much  good  taste,  and  made  a 
QBique  and  beautii'ul  appearance.  In  connection  with  Bouquets 
aaj  be  menttoned  aemal  Baakets  of  Fk>wer8|  one  of  wbidi|  of 
Inge  ateia&d  most  taataftillj  arranged  with  tbeohoteest  ioweray 
presented,  during  the  whole  Fair,  a  most  charming  appearance. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  here  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Fair,  of  a  splendid  basket  of  Flowers,  most  tastefully 
amnged  by  Ifn.  Hendenon,  of  Middle  yUlage,  L.  I.  Here,  too^ 
My  be  mentioned  seTeral  Pyramids,  one  of  whieb,  of  great  ate, 
and  in  the  temple  form,  was  beautiful  in  design,  and  elaborate  in 
iaiah.  A  great  many  other  pretty  things  might  be  noticed,  such 
as  jF«ffjfl0f«#»  leTeral  blooms  of  Cerm$  triangtAtnt^  Safaw,  Ae^ 
kc^Mdu^biUimi  bat  a  mere  alluaion  to  tbem  mmt  fottea. 

Tbe  spedal  exhibition  on  Monday,  Oet.  18|  bionght  oat  a  rate 

and  beautiful  display  of  dahlias^  roses,  bouquets  and  baskets.  The 
dahlias  and  roses  were  remarkably  fine,  the  number  of  exhibitors 
large,  and  the  competition  spirited  and  close.  The  bouquets  and 
baaketa  woe  a  new  Aatore  in  tiie  special  exhibitioB,  and  eoe 
Oaiahooldbejsontinaed.  Besldee  oddlag  lamsiaaiy  to1ieiB> 
taMt  of  tibe  seene,  an  oppoiianity  is  pfeaeatod  iw  a  display  of 
taste  which  will  never  be  seen  at  our  general  show,  at  least  until 
we  can  afford  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  than  we  are  at  present 
It  woold  be  absoid  iA  the  highest  degrse  to  eipeel  It  Tte 
bowqaels  shown  <m  this  oeeasloa  were  saipilBlngly  MsntlMy  oad 
elicited  a  degree  of  admiration  that  I  have  never  seen  called 
forth  on  any  occasion  before.  The  flowers  were  the  rarest  and 
ehoicest,  the  arrangement  exquisite,  and  the  form,  without  stiff- 
BSis  or  imttality,  seemed  every  tiling  that  eoold  be  desirsd.  Of 
eowrse  oQ  were  not  alike  peiAet  J I  am  now  only  qpeaklBf  ef  llM 
best '  Among  the  baskets,  one,  which  may  be  called  a  rock  work 
basket,  was  pre-eminently  beautiful.  There  were  others,  of 
smaller  size,  which  were  gems  of  their  kind.  As  a  whole,  this 
s|iecial  exhibitlen  was  mneh  tiie  most  beantiftil  and  intosestiig 
Ihnt  we  have  yet  had. 
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In  closing  this  brief  description  of  flowers,  I  must  return  the 
UiAiiks^of  the  Institute  to  Messrs  Xiiorburn,  Hogg  and  otbers,  for 
leraal  large  contiibatiaiis  of  me  and  benatifol  Mxmm,  whiok 
iemd  toj  mateiiallj  to  Ineieise  the  attooHoni  of  tibe  Hortt* 
«altiuil  department.  Tlie  liberality  and  pablic  tpirit  of  thMe 
gentlemen  are  well  known,  and  need  no  oonunent  from  me. 

^Miscellaneous  articles  next  claim  a  small  share  of  attention. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  I  haye  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
emmnerating  thMe,  fhrther  thanto  state  that  their  name  is  legion. 
HMu  ani  Pfwrvet  deeerre  to  be  specially  noticed,  not  onlj 
because  they  were  got  up  in  l»eautiful  style  and  made  a  fine  show, 
but  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence.  The  Plums,  Straw- 
berries, HaspberrieSi  &e.,  were  excellent,  but  the  Peaches  were 
superb.  While  among  the  sweet  things,  I  will  dispose  of  the 
Bofisy.  A  sample  of  wild  honey  may  hare  been  very  good ;  it 
had  a  rich  smell,  bnt  was  so  wormy  that  the  Judges  declined 
tasting  it.  The  best  honey  was  made  from  artificial  food  in  one 
of  Gilmore's  patent  aviaries.  This  aviary  has  been  examined 
^with  moeh  careby  ccunpetent  Judges,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that 
it  possesses  important  advantages,  over  any  other  now  in  use.  It 
is  constructed  somewhat  ou  socialist  principles,  being,  in  fact,  a 
oonnutti^  of  iuves«  Tlie  advantage  of  this  iS|  that  an  indefinite 
noBibar  of  s  wmns  «in  work  ia  one  inekmre  without  interfering 
wUh  eMh  other.  Its  ttoehanism  eaniiol  well  be  nndaratood 
.without  a  model  or  a  diagram,  but  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
satisfying  myself  that  it  possesses,  pracllcally,  all  the  merits 
claimed  for  it.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  artificial  food  is, 
that  being  plaeed  near  at  hand,  there  is  a  gceat  savii^  of  labor 
ttd  tioia,  and  eenseqiieatly,  a  eonresponding  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  honey  made ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bees  tlius  fed,  will  in 
A  given  time  make  more  honey  than  by  any  other  mode  now 
k&owB.  The  eestofthe  food  is  sa^te  be  trifling;  it  is  of  diifer- 
^qwalitles,  and  so  of  eouise,ls  the  honey,  but  the«best  Is  of 
£ne  flavor  and  very  superior  qua^ty. 

In  conclusion  I  will  notice  some  Flower  Pois,  and  a  display  of 
Rustic  Work*  The  flower  pots  were  something  of  a  novelty, 
without  the  usual  hole  Ibr  drainagoibut  having  instead  a£Use 

■ 
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iioUodn  x>erfarat6d  with  small  bolM.  it  eeems  to  me  that  thmn 
Mli  mil  adftDted&ff  flovlic  fliwttt  jdnda  c£  riantii  nailtai* 
ki^  Ib  soow;  InU  I  ahili  nfiwbi  llmi  glfiaf     opIaloA  la 

Nguid  to  tiieir  mmrltB  until  I  lum  hail  m  appoHoxAij  of  trying 
them.  The  Rustic  Work  was  a  curious,  but,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
display,  embracing  some  articles  of  great  utility,  such  as  brackets, 
•taadJy  obain,  &o.,  aad  othfin  of  no  «tili^  attll.  Tii*  nutexialt 
natd  wt  pKinoiiNi]]^  imoli  and  gnaclod  hmodiea,  wbiali  wm 
worked  op  Into  Tirioos  terns,  some  pratty,  some  classic,  some 
grotesque,  and  some  quite  repulsive.  The  labor  bestowed  on 
these  articles  was  very  considerable,  and  in  many  cases  a  gKtait 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  taste  was  displayed,  both  in  form  and 
finish.  Bostio  work  has  so  many  attmetlTe  ftatoxesi  that  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  its  expensiveness  lias  hitherto  pre« 
eluded  its  general  introduction. 

m 

m 

I  must  here  state  that  a  small  glass  jar  uf  Kentish's  Prepared 
Guaao^  was  exhibited,  mariced  For  Competition."  Now  com* 
peHtton  siqpposes  comparison  with  something  of  a  like  kind^  and 
in  this  ease  oomparieon  based  npon  the  resolts  of  a  aeries  of  ok* 
periments  covering  nn  inconsiderable  spac^  of  time,  and  embrac- 
ing a  great  variety  of  vegetable  productions ;  but  it  must  be  ap- 
paneftt  to  all  tint  no  sodi  comparison  eonld  be  institnted  in  the 
drenmstanees  under  which  ilds  Goano  was  exhibitod.  Tmake 
this  statement  t  )  show  that  the  subject  was  not  overlooked.  If 
the  pioprifitor  v«'ill  iurnish  the  Institute  a  suitable  supply  at  the 
proper  tine,  I  will  answer  Ibr  it  that  U  ceeeives  a  liiir  trial  «ilb 
othar  tettliaers  of  a  like  kind. 

I  hare  tfaos  briefly  attempted  to  give  seme  general  ideas  ol4he 

character  of  the  various  objects  exhibited  in  the  llurticultural 
])^partment  during  the  24th  Annual  Fair,  and  I  feel  gseatly  ro- 
lle?ed  BOW  that  the  task  is  dime  (  Ump  though  ihUL  of  pleeeMif  i  b> 
minlinflniwfij  the  Inhir  has  nor  bee»ll#it,  with  amy  otfcsrcastf 
pressing  upon  me.  I  did  what  I  could  to  make  the  ExhlMieM 
respectable,  and  I  am  not  without  my  reward  in  the  conscious- 
Bcas  that  I  soeeeeded  in  60i»e  tolerable  degree.  To  the  exhibitors, 
mon  ei^eelally  of  fruits  and  flowers,  bekM^ii  m  leige  need  of 
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jlilio^  and  I  rendeT  it  with  peculiar  gntiftoation.  And  here,  at 
Wtpttli0olariMliityIiimi]dagii&  uige  upon  tli«  InilitBto  Hm 
propriety,  and  even  iiMMSitj,  of  taking  aaothcr  ilep  ftnmd. 

Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious ;  some  are  so  decidedly,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  make  them ;  but  I  do  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
«Bq^uitlcall7j  (hat  in  some  partieolaxs  the  pzemlums  offered  in 
Ui  department  are  ttill  of  too  low  a  gpMe,  and  altogetlier  in- 
adequate, not  only  to  the  merits  of  the  articles  shown,  bat  to  19ie 
labor  and  loss  sustained  by  the  exhibitors  tliemselves ;  and  I  will 
addy  that,  comparatively,  they  are  less  than  in  any  other  depart- 
MBl  of  the  Instltate.  Let  the  Importanee  of  each,  and  its  bear- 
ings npon  the  wants  and  neeessities  of  mankind,  be  bome  in 
mind,  and  then  tell  me  if  there  are  not  some  ai  ticles  in  the  Hor- 
ticnltural  Department  quite  as  deserving  of  a  gold  medal  as  a 
HagiunisotTpe.  I  npeat  that  the  time  has  ani?ed  when  U  be- 
boem  Oe  Bistltito  to  take  another  step  tetraid  in  the  pafli  of 
jnitioe  and  liberality,  and  it  can  now  afford  to  do  so.  Should  I 
be  oonnected  with  this  department  another  year,  it  will  become 
mj  dxkt^  to  present  to  the  Institnte  •  premium  list|  as  modified 
as  to  meet  an  esiating  neeeislty,  and  whiehi  I  enlsttaii  not  a 
donbt,  will  ieeel?e  ifa  approval.  I  think  this  ean  be  done  so  aa 
to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice  without  materialij  increasing  our 
eipsQses. 

I  had  hoped,  in  presenting  another  Report,  that  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  eougratulatiag  the  Institnte  on  the  incorporation 
ef  an  Agtieoltaral  OolkgOi  but  die  hope  has  proved  a  Tain  one. 
0SM  inqnliy  has  eonTineed  me  tbaty  Ibr  the  present,  ihe  project 
mMt  be  laid  aside,  hot  not  abandoned.  I  hare  examined  most 
of  the  arguments  urged  against  such  an  institution,  but,  to  my 
i^rehension,  none  of  them  are  insuperable.  I  am  still  of  opi- 
nion that  an  Agricultural  College,  properly  planned,  is  a  great 
dssideratnmi  and  I  shall  theiefoie  do  what  lean  to  keep  tiie  soh- 
Jaat  ftMh  In  the  pnblie  mind.  I  havis  hemnd  a  plan  eagfrnMr 
If  whIehnMuqrof  theadf^ma^eeefan  Agvfooitttral  College  can 
he  secured  in  a  very  desirable  way  ;  but  as  the  gentleman  who 
has  this  project  in  haud  will  soon  bring  it  before  ih/b  Institute,  I 
shAU  net  loMStaU  him. 
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There  fMuiii!>  still  another  waj  in  which  the  InsUtnte  oAaiiith 
wto  tlie  enite  of  Botenical  Sdenoey  at  well  as  mmm  other  loi- 
eneetintimalelyooiiiieetcdiridiU:  I  mean  by  the  eatahliriiBwat 
a  Botaaieal  Garden,  with  the  aid  of  the  State,  if  it  ehooiet  lo 

aid  U8 ;  without  it,  if  it  will  not.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Scientific  Congre<;s,  this  subject  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  a 
very  forcible  manner.  »  Some  topic,  I  now  forget  what,  came  be- 
fttt  thil  body  of  learned  savant,  in  the  elucidation  of  which  was 
wanted  pcedsaly  thai  kind  of  knowledge  whieh  a  Botenieal 
taden  is  paeoliarly  ttted  te  aftkid.  I  ti^ooght  Omu,  and  think 
now,fliat  the  establishment  of  soeh  a  garden  should  be  made  a 
leading  object  with  the  American  Institute.  I  had  intended  to 
indicate  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  Botanical 
Gaidsn»aDd  to  mark  out  a  plan  for  one ;  bat  I  have  neither  spaea 
Mtttee  to  ipaiotelkasid4aetattbisMn«it,andmnsleoBsa* 
fMillydaftrU  tea  brief  period.  Ihopa  tobeablatooonTlne» 
themembeis  of  the  Inatitnte,  that  it  isbothtesibla  and  desir- 
able. • 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  onee  more  my  best  wishes  ibr  tho 
eontinued  prosperity  of  the  lojititnte,  and  the  interests  oonunitted 
toiteeara. 

AU  ^  which  is  respectfyiy  snbmmed, 

mWB.  MMAD, 
CRaw*  ^  Cbm.  sa  JSbfif • 


f 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FARMS. 


JUjMfl  •J  tU  OummMti,     tJU  Farm  o/  Sujah  H.  Mimbau,^  «t 

The  Committee  on  ftnnSi  appointed  hj  the  Board  of  Agrlool- 
tine  of  the  American  Institute,  to  eiamlne  the  ftans  olfeied  in 

ompctition  for  the  premium,  "For  the  best  cultiyated  Farm," 
respectfullj  report,  that 

Your  Committee  on  the  Gtli  ul'  September,  visited  the  farm  of 
Elijah  H  lUmball,  Esq.,  in  the  town  of  FlatlandSi  Kings  county, 
Long  lilaady  ahont  7^  milee  from  Fnltoa  Fmrf.  Thia  fum  ie 
bonded  on  the  eontii-east  b j  a  eieek  or  bog,  notth-eait  bf  a 

flnall  fresh  water  ereek  nmning  into  the  bog,  and  westerly  by  a 

broad  avtnmc,  and  contains  about  lUU  acres  of  arable  or  plough 
laiid^ not  including  a  large  tract  of  salt  meadow  covered  with  a 
xleh  orop  of  blaok  grass.  Wi(h  the  election  of  the  bouadaiy 
fence,  there  are  none  on  the  farm.  ICr.  K.  has  adopted  the  aoil- 
iog  system,  so  common  in  England,  it  having  many  advantages  on 
a  farm  like  his.  Tlie  cattle  are  kept  in  a  yard,  and  fed  from  one 
quarter  of  the  ground  requiied  to  pasture  them,  if  permitted  to 
ran  at  large  in  the  field|  to  destroy  mote  than  they  consume; 
thej  will  gi7e  more  milk  and  keep  in  better  order,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  as  they  can  resort  to  the  sheds,  and  be  proUcted 
from  the  scorcluiig  rays  of  the  sun.  Tliere  is  another  important 
item  gained  by  yarding  cattle — the  saving  of  the  manure.  This 
alone  Is  worth  all  the  labor  and  expense  of  cutting  and  carrying 
the  grass  to  the  yard. 

.  The  lawn  in  front  and  the  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  iiouse,  con- 
tain about  iburaeres;  the  former  contains  ahnoitenixspasisi 
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of  6?ergre«n,  and  other  irees,  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  meet 
agreeable  varietj  at  all  seasons. 

There  are  aboat  twelre  aera  deToted  to  llie  eoItiTatioii  fruit 

and  vegetables.  The  fruits  consist  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
corrantS;  gooseberries,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  and  grapes.  The 
peaoh  orohaid  has  about  S40  tieei^  eoTerlqg  lata  than  one  acre, 
and  was  aet  ont  oirigliiaUy  with  a  ilew  to  teat  their  growth  on 
that  side  of  Long  Island,  and  to  raise  snffieient,  at  least,  for  home 
eonsumption.  Your  Committee  walked  through  this  orchard 
with  great  pleaaorei  and  found  the  trees  in  perfect  health  and 
TifOTi  With  no  qmiptonis  of  disease^  no  appearanee  of  gum  or 
bli^t,*  and  most  of  them  loaded  with  ftnit ;  and  it  Is  needkas  to 
add,  we  helped  ourselves  most  bountifully  to  the  delidons  fruit 
Mr.  K.  informed  us  that  tliis  orchard,  this  season,  yielded  145 
baskets  of  beautiful  fruit,  and  that  his  ezpetiinent  has  been  not 
only  soeesBiftili  but  profitable.  His  treatment  of  the  peach  tree 
Is  as  follows:  eveiy  spring  the  earth  Is  remo?^  frem  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  two  or  three  feet,  and  Moss  Bunkers,  or  bony  fish  de- 
posited around  them  ;  that  simple  process  gives  the  trees  abun- 
dance of  food|  l&eeps  them  in  health,  dispels  the  woraii  and  they 
ykUd  good  erops  efeiy  ymt.  Tonr  Oommittee  e«nol  reeom- 
mend  too  h^^  tide  mode  of  trsatlog  the  peaeh  tree,  wbeiever 
this  material  ean  be  proeoied. 

Mr.  K.  has  gone  extenslyelj  into  the  ealtore  of  the  pear  tree, 
of  which  he  has  more  than  a  thoosand^ralled  npon  the  qnlnee 

stock,  containing  the  best  varieties,  and  all  were  imported  from 
France.  We  examined  about  two  hundred  Virgalieii,  or  W  hite  « 
Doyenne  exigrafted  on  the  quince  stock,  whidi  were  set  out  about 
eighteen  months  prevloos  to  onr  visit,  and  upon  a  m^i^  we 
fonnd  growing  ttom  foor  to  twelve  pears,  all  large,  beautlfol,  and 
free  from  cracks,  to  which  the  Virgalieu  has  been  subject  for 
many  ye^rs  past.  These  trees  are  set  out  eight  feet  apart,  in  rows^ 
and  the  rows  are  twenty  feet  distance  from  each  other.  The  land 
between  the  rows  is  kept  in  good  ealtivaiioni  and  in  addition  to 
the  pears,  line  erops  of  strawberries,  spinadia  cabbage  and  toma- 
toes are  raised ;  the  quince  roots  being  sore  to  find  their  share  of 
the  benefit  of  the  top  dressing,  which  is  principally  intended  lur 
their  ne^hboTS 
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liloes,  prinoipallj  limer;  the  aTerage  yield  waf  abovl  19i 

bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  first  potatoes  were  sent  to  market  on 
the  20th  June,  and  brought  |2.25  per  basket ;  at  that  time  thejr 
were  not  foil  grown,  but  the  extra  priee  more  flian  oompeniated 
for  the  Ion  tnalze.  From  this  time  potatoes  were  sent  tonariwt 
almost  dafly  until  the  bulk  of  the  erop  was  sold.  The  entire 
crop  averaged  about  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  early  potatoe 
gKoand  was  cleared  of  the  Tines,  weedS|  and  other  rubbish  and 
pmpmd  Ibr  a  aeeond  evopi  and  there  Is  now  grofwlng  «n  the 
saoM  field  tiie  Bntaba^and  Bed  top  tnmip,  whkbaM  in  a  lav- 
ishing condition,  aud  he  estimates  that  the  receipt  of  the  second 
erop  will  pay  all  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  fixsU  We  next 
Yisitad  his  aomflaldi  containlf  abawt  siilean  warn,  and  waltod 
Huoa^  It  In  failoiia  dlreeHons  and  found,  on  an  araage,  ahanl 
four  stalks  to  tlie  hill  j  the  ground  was  well  cultivated — very 
dean  and  entirely  free  from  weeds.  The  white  fiint  corn  was 
idaBted  thnsa  ibatand^half  distant  eaoh  wajiand  the  yellow 
aotn  thiaa  foat;  the  ears  warn  laife  and  wall  iUlad.  Tbaeom 
was  planted  fton  tiia  !Hii  to  SOth  May,  manured  In  the  hill  wllii 
good  barn  yard  manure  and  loached  ashes  mixed.  We  estimated 
the  yield  of  the  whole  croi^  from  fifty-live  to  sixty  bushels  the 
aena. 

Sevan  acres  of  this  ikrm  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets,  eanots,  parsnips  and  tnmlps  for  cattle,  all  of  iHiidi  took 
remarkably  well  and  seemed  not  to  have  suffered  mneb  from  the 
drought.  The  hay  crop  was  very  large.  Kings  county  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  superior  excellence  of  its  hay,  and  judg 
tag  ikoin  the  appearance  of  the  meidowiiand  the  haj  In  11^ 
bams,  we  aie  eonftdent  that  none  eonld  esoel  It  In  point  of  quan- 
tity aud  (juallty.  Mr.  K.  estimstec  his  entire  crop  will  average 
two  tons  and-a-half  to  the  acre. 

The  crop  of  wheat  was  five  acres,  sowed  upon  ground  from 
wbleh  a  potatoe  eiep  had  bean  taken  the  last  season,  and  iw^^ 
tboiooghly  witii  a  conqMSt  of  ham-yard  maanre,  deeayed  ddlft 

and  leached  ashes.  The  seed  was  die  white  Bergen  wheat,  en- 
tirely unmixed.  The  product  was  tliirty-two  bushels  to  tlie  aersi 
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and  miglied  oww  liztf  pomidf.  At  the  lime  of  mring  the  wheat 

the  ground  was  stocked  with  timothy,  and  in  the  f^priDg  clow 
was  sowny  both  of  which  were  in  good  oondition. 

On  the  farm  there  are  about  300  feet  of  hot  beds,  and  Mr.  iL 
Stated  that  he  sold  annoally  lettuce  and  eacomben  to  the  amonnt 
of  about  $100.  Thej  furnish  emplojment  Ibr  the  men  durii^ 
the  winter  months,  and  the  same  manure  is  used  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  summer  for  a  crop  of  celerj,  of  which  he  has  about 
twen^  thousand  plants  in  a  thrift/  condition. 

Whilst  we  award  to  Mr.  K.  unqualified  praise  for  his  good 
husbandry^  fine  taste  and  economical  anaagement,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that  nature  has  done  much  for  hisfhrm.  In  the  first  place 
It  is  level,  not  a  stone  upon  it,  and  has  yerj  little,  if  any,  waste 

ground.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  continually  enriched  by 
the  decaying  of  oyster  and  clam  shells  upon  it ;  from  the  locality} 
•ea  weed  and  drift  is  thrown  directly  upon  it  In  great  prof usioU) 
ftimishlng  a  large  supply  of  material  ibr  manure,  which,  from 
appearances,  is  turned  to  the  best  account.  For  the  convenience 
of  farmers  and  others  in  this  neighborhood  a  dock  has  been  built 
at  the  extremity  of  the  road,  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
irom  Bir.  Kimball's  fiumi  at  which  dock,  sloops,  schooners  and 
smaller  craft  can  at  all  times  land  their  cargoes;  all  kinds  of 
market  stuff  can  at  little  expense  be  carried  to  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  articles  of  necessity,  and  particularly  manure  taken 
from  the  streets  of  New- York  and  elsewhere,  can  be  brought 
back  at  a  yery  cheap  rate,  thus  affording  a  ready  and  eaay  way 
of  communication  to  and  from  the  city  by  water. 

We  cannot  help  alluding  to  another  Taluable  appendage  to 

this  farm,  although  in  its  nature  it  partakes  more  of  the  maricul- 
tural,  than  of  the  agricultural.  On  the  southeast  boundary  line, 
lies  a  beautiful  oyster  pond  of  about  20  acres,  which  is  kept 
planted  with  those  celebrated  oysters,  known  in  our  market  as 
the  mill  pond.  Nature  has  made  this  pond  almost  perfi»ct,  it 
requiring  only  a  very  small  dam  in  one  or  two  places  to  make  it 
complete.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  K  planted  1200  bushels  of  small 
oyster?,  which  iu  addition  to  the  previous  stock,  filled  it,  and 
now  supplies  his  family,  and  furnishes  a  large  quantity  for  market| 
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always  finding  ready  purchasers  at  good  prices.  The  fresh 
water  creek  flowing  into  this  pond,  is  found  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  fattening  the  oysters.  ClamS|  enhSj  and  fish  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  bay  a4i<^ning. 

In  confilnaion,  jour  eommillee  wporiy  that  (aside  ttom  the 
gmtaatsnl  advaatagei  tide  ftm  pomsMB,)  the  hi|^  state  of 
ealCivaitioB  to  whM  it  hat  fwoi  brought  by  judioious,  practical, 

and  scientific  husbandry ,  entitles  Elijah  H.  Kimball,  Esq.,  to 
the  first  premium  awarded  by  the  American  Institutei  fox  the 
best  cultivated  farm  of  one  hundred  acres." 

B.  BANKS,   

JAMES  BE  FETSTEB, 
ALANSOX  NASH, 
Cmnmittte  on  I  arms. 

Jfn^-Ywrk^  October  21, 1851. 


SSfO&T  Of  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FARM  OF  JAMES 
MTHGATE.  FOIIDHAM,  ¥. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Institute,  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  Tiew  the  fsrms  for  preodmns,  respeetftillj  report, 

That  they  visited  the  £y:m  of  James  Bathgate,  of  iVKdham, 
Westeliester  eoontf,  on  the  lllh  day  of  September  last,  npoirhis 
leanest. 

Tlwl  thie  fimn  eonsisls  el  one  himdred  and  six  acres,  and  is 

devoted  mostly  to  the  raising  of  &lock  and  for  dairy  purposes. 

That  this  farm  is  situated  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  of 
Fordham,  and  where  the  Croton  aqueduct  is  carried  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  farm  from  north  to  south. 

Tiie  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Bathgate,  is  situated  on  a  small  lull  or 
lise  of  ground,  beantifnily  snrrciiiiided  with  trees  of  variooi 
kinds,  all  eneloeed  with  ftnees,  with  the  bams  and  out-houses  so 
filiated,  that  they  stand  on  descmiding  ground,  fteeiDg  thedwid« 

ling  house  of  all  nuisances  and  annoyances  from  such  a  source. 
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Boring  the  last  winter,  Mx.  JBAll|§ite  and  hia  aon^  Ju§t  and 
wiotend  on  this  ftrm  90  oom.  Themilkof  then  cowSiin  nufr- 
msr  and  winter  i0  told  at  tfaa  New-York  market.  No  bntteror 
obeaie  except  what  ii  afed  If  Mr.  Baihgate^a  fiuniljr  if  aade  ea 
this  farm.  The  stock  graded  and  mixed  from  the  NatiTe, 
Durham,  and  Ayrshire  racef.  Some  of  the  milk  from  Mr.  B'l. 
farm  is  iold  at  high  as  six  oenta  a  qoart;  liia  aioak  are  many  of 
than  laifa  and  extraoidiuuj  mUketti  he  aold  one  ef  Uaiaa 
eewa  at  the  Mr  of  the  Aaaiilean  iMtitnla,  18M|  te 

The  pieient  season  Mr.  B.  keeps  M  mileh  eows,  (  hecssa,  1 
pair  of  oxen,  4  heiftrs.  Theeowaylsld4M  quarts  of  milk  adaj, 

which  is  sold  in  New- York,  averaging  fire  cents  a  quart.  Mr. 
B.  states  that  he  has  sold  froit  from  his  orchard  on  the  farm  to 
the  amount  oi  $600  the  presentseaseni  and  estimates  that  he  wiU 
asU  1500  worth  of  hay     eooiinf  winter. 

The  manure  wliieh  Mr.  B.  malces  on  his  farm  is  about  600  eart 
loada,  and  is  used  for  ihe  growth  of  yegetaMss,  and  tor  top  dieas- 
ings  of  his  meadow  kads.  There  is  about  §ttf  aerss  of  nwado^r 

land  on  this  farm,  producing,  as  he  states,  150  tons  of  hay  a  sea- 
sotti  an  apple  orchard  of  ten  acres,  and  a  peach  orchard  of  six 
aerss.  Mr.  B.  tot  planled  his  peaah  orohard  with  earlj  pota- 
toes, wUoh  are  dug  for  the  New-Tork  market,  and  then  lalssd 
turnips  on  the  same,  producing  two  crops  a  season.  He  estimates 
his  turnip  crop  1,000  bushels.  The  peach  orchard  contains  600 
«  to  700  trees.  At  the  time  your  committee  visited  tlie  £um  of 
Mr.  B.|  theeonntiy  wassullDtingliemakQgaiidaevitedroi^ 
whieh^aTetiie  same  a  drj and ui^n^tloaa  appearanee;  that 
on  passing  orer  a  large  peHloBof  this  fturra  and  seeing  it,  your 
committee  were  well  pleased  with  the  fertility  and  productive- 
ness of  the  same.  Mr.  B.  and  his  son  kindly  pointed  out  the 
steek  and  showed  some  of  their  heU  miikerS|  wiiieh  weie  a  eioaa 
of  the  native  Ayrshire  and  Durham  raoes.  One  extnundinaij 
cow  whieh  they  showed  was  a  cross  from  the  recent  Dutch  im- 
ported stock  and  the  native.  Indeed,  as  far  as  your  committee 
hm  i)een  able  to  jndfei  thsf  imve  some  to  the  ooBolnaion  that 
toestgn  stoeki  wliea  sressed  egatkewllve  eew,  prodnosaaneff* 
spring iiraqpailortenilk  asal  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

glnals. 
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We  A)iuid  the  fkra  of  Bit.  B.  well  Ibiieed  with  stone  wall ;  the 
tame  was  divided  into  lots  and  liolds.  The  stone  liad  been  taken 
out  of  the  lots  and  used  for  &QGing|  which  is  at  ouoe  ecouomioal 
and  parniAnent.  * 

^fr.  B.  senior  is  a  gentleman  84  years  ol'  age^  and  of  Sootoh 
birth.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  jOQng;  isnowln  food 
health  and  full  of  aeUvitj;  has  been  on  iheiann  whieh  he  now 
owna  some  twen^  years.  He  fomerlj  was  extensively  engaged 
in  nislng'blood  horses,  some  of  which  he  sold  at  very  high  prices, 
hat  snch  was  its  precarious  retains  that  he  has  abandoned  it  for 
the  milk  business. 

He  and  his  family  entertained  your  committee  with  kindness 
and  hospitality,  and  they  finind  Mr.  B.'s  lesidenoe  to  be  a  home 
for  his  guests. 

Tour  eommittee  wonld  report  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  second 
praniom  awarded  by  the  American  Instttate  on  ihrms  of  100 
ems. 

All  of  which  is  respectftilly  submitted. 

ALANSOPJ  NASH, 
DAVID  BANKS, 
JAM£S  D£P£YST£B, 
CommiUti  on  Fanm, 

Jfmf-rork^  Oci.  25^^,  1851. 


REfOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWER  eABDENS. 

The  ecmimittee  of  Judges  appointed  to  examine  Hewer  Ckou 
dens  entered  for  competition,  in  connection  with  the  Twentj- 

Ibmrth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  report  that  three 
entries  were  made.  The  first  was  a  meagre  all'air,  and  uuwurthy 
ol  further  notice.  The  second  was  a  garden  of  some  magnitude, 
and  well  stoeked  with  choice  plants;  bat  as  a  considerahle 
Bumber  of  these  plants  belonged  to  the  chairman  of  yonr  cobh 
mittee,  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  admit  it  into  competition.  Your 
conniiittee  will  add,  for  the  sakeof  justice,  that  this  garden  would 
^Assembly,  No.  129.]  4 
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not  be  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  even  if  it  had  been  admitted, 
lor,  notwithstanding  it  contains  manj  choice  plants^  it  has  not 
been  laid  oat  with  a  view  to  peimaneiiejy  and  henoe  with  litde 
Mfeienee  to  taste,  fhoogh  the  plants  are  enltiyated  with  mneh 

care.  The  third  was  that  of  Edwin  G.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Castle 
Point,  Hoboken,  for  whom  Mr.  Wm.  Cranstowu  is  garduer.  This 
ia  a  really  magnificent  place,  surrounded  with  beautiful  shade 
tzeeS|  and  adorned  with  fine  Italian  statoaiy.  ThegBiden  i«oper 
Is  in  the  form  of  an  amj^itheatre,  stocked  with  the  ohoieest 
shrubbery  and  flowering  plants.  A  variety  of  beantifid  figOM 
are  cut  in  ilw  green  sward,  and  the  c;rass  kept  close  shorn,  and 
the  edges  well  trimmed  ;  tlie  walks  are  kept  well  rolled,  and 
entirely  horn  weeds.  The  whole  garden  is  a  model  of  tsstCi 
neatness  and  order.  When  viewed  i^om  the  temee,  tiie  eflbel  Is 
charming  indeed.  In  cctniiection  with  the  garden  is  a  range  of 
green  and  hot  houses,  and  perliaps  tlie  finest  Grapery  in  the  country. 
The  wliole  grounds  are  alike  creditable  to  the  taste  and  munifi- 
eenee  of  Mr.  StevenSy  and  the  skill  and  abili^  of  his  gardntt. 

Your  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  their  opinion^ 
that  the  laige  Cup  is  well  merited  bj  Mr.  Wm.  Oranstown,  gar- 
dener to  ICr.  Stevens  and  they  so  award  it. 

The  second  premimn  Is  awarded  to  Mr.  8.  KnowHoni  of  Clin- 
ton ATenne,  Brooklyn,  for  a  well  cultivated  garden  of  ch<rfce 

plants.  Mr.  Knowlton  is  an  amateur,  who  occupies  a  part  of 
his  leisure  in  cultivating  his  garden,  w^ch  is  ke]>t  in  remarka- 
ble neat  order  i  and  though  the  arzangemrat  of  his  beds  is  wj 
sbttple  and  unpretending,  his  plants  are  choice  and  weU  grown. 
It  should  be  nieiiiioned,  also,  that  lie  has  a  collection  of  very 
choice  fruit,  all  grown  by  himself  from  the  graft  and  body 
'  'smong  others/ Almonds,  Madeira  nuts  and  Prunes,  which  i^en 
well  without  protection.  Mr.  K's  garden,  was,  in  iSMt,  entered 
last  year,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  other 
causes,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  let  it  lie  ovej:  till  the  present. 

All  of  which  ii  rsspeotftiUjr  submitted. 

VVATAt  B.  MEAD, 

JAMES  A.  DEPEYSTKR, 

H.  MEIGS,  CmimiiiM. 
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MifQM  OF  Til£  JUDGES  Oi!^  Tmm  PLOUOUL 

The  undersigned  judges  on  testing  of  ploughs  at  White  Plaixif 
on  the  7th  inst.,  under  diiectiona  ol'  the  Board  of  Agricultoie  af 
Ibd  American  Institate,  report  that  we  award  the  following  pi*- 
minms  on  ploughs: 

B.  ll^er,  Newark^  N.  J.,  ploogh  No.  9}^  ftirrow  16  IndMi  wkU 

and  8  inches  deep.   First  premium. 

John  Mrx.ie,  N.  Y.,  plough  No.  21,  furrow  16  inches  wide  and 
8  inches  deep.    Second  premium. 

John  Moore,  N.  J,  plongh  No.  19^,  ftirrow  12  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep.  First  preminm. 

John  Moore,  N.  Y.,  plough  No.  19,  farrow  12  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep.   Second  premium. 

We  also  recommend  a  special  preruinm  or  (!ii>loma  to  Messrs. 
Minor,  Horton  &  Co.,  fur  their  clipper  plough,  being  well  adapted 
for  clay  soil  and  deep  ploughing. 

We  also  reconimenil  a  special  premium  or  diploma  to  Messes. 
£ddy  &  Co.,  oi  Union  Village,  Washington  eoimty,  for  their  im 
pkwgh,  being  a  superior  plongh  for  rongh  land. 

The  great  importance  of  deep  ploughing  le^nires  a  snggsstios^ 
thai  in  ftitnre  pranioms  <»i  ploughs,  no  premium  be  awarded  ftr 
Jess  depth  than  eight  or  seven  inches  ploughing. 

RALPH  HALL, 
THOS.  BELL, 
NICHOLAS  WYC&OIV, 
JfmO'Yfkj  Oefedir,  1851.  Judgee. 


KEFORT  OF  THE  JUBOES  ON  FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Tour  committee  would  ihyonibly  notice  the  very  fine  Merino 
Block  imported  by  A.  8.  Bingham,  Esq., of  Middleburj,  Vermont, 

and  Isaac  N.  DeForest,  of  Dover,  Dutchess  county,  to  whose  sue- 
cessftil  enterprise  the  sheep  raisers  of  our  conntrjr  are  indebted 
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fi>r  such  Talnable  means  of  improving  their  stodc.  We  would 

eall  upon  Americans  generally  to  patronise  domestic  industry  in 
(he  encouragement  of  manulactiu'es  oi  iiiie  cloth,  and  as  we  have 
evidence  that  the  fii^est  of  wools  can  be  laised  here,  and  maan- 
factored  into  the  best  of  materials,  is  it  not  jnst  that  we,  as  Ame- 
ricans, dionld  wear  them  to  the  exclu^on  of  foreign  articles  ? 

Tour  committee  in  discharging  their  duty  cannot  fidl  to  ex- 
press the  very  high  gratification  they  have  experienced  at  the 
excellence  of  the  stock  exhibited,  and  Hatter  themselves,  that  ere 
long,  both  sheep  raisers  and  manulacturers  of  fine  cloth,  will 
•like  meet  their  Just  awards  from  the  hands  of  their  f<rilow 
eitizens. 

OBH.  ELUOT. 

CHAS.  A.  HULL. 
JOHN  HAROLD. 

JV>ts-ForA;,  OUober  1«,  1851. 


KEPOKT  ON  DR.  BLAKE'S  LESSONS  IN  MODEKN  FARMING 
OB  A6BICDLTUAS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  committee  to  whom  was  reHared  the  book  entitled  Les- 
sons in  Modem  Fanning ;  or  Agricnltore  Ibr  Schools ;  contain- 

im  scieutiiic  exercises  lor  recitation,  &c.,  &c.  By  Rev.  John  L. 
Blake,  D.  D.,  New- York.  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co.  1851.'' 
Bespeotfolly  report : 

That  this  work  is  happily  a  scries  of  quotations  (for  the  most 
part)  fiom  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  modem  times  on  Ag- 
ricnltoral  chemistry.  Education,  by  Judge  Bael.  Implements, 

Agriculture,  &c.,  by  Edward  Everett,  James  Tufts,  Henry  Cole- 
man. Agriculture  of  Maryland,  by  Willoughby  Newton.  Agri- 
culture of  France,  Europe,  civilization.  The  American  Farm- 
er, by  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  Mrs.  Hemans.  Moral  Dignity  of 
American  Labor,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  Braynard,  Holmes.  Ver- 
planck  on  the  American  Schoolmaster.  On  Animal  and  vegeta- 
ble food.  Bryant.  Approved  modes  of  Tillage.  Animal  Physi- 
ology. Animal  Manures.   Trees,  by  Howitt.  Agriculture,  by 
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MacNeven.  Birds,  by  Washington  Irving,  Wilkie.  Change  of 
Material  Sabatanoes,  by  Dr.  Alexand^  H.  Stevens.  Chemioal 
Analysis,  Mrs.  Sigonmey.  Cbldsmith  on  Deoomposlllon.  On 
Agriculture,  E.  H.  Derby,  Longfellow,  D.  A.  Ogden,  Rcr.  E.  H. 
Winslow,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Professor  Mapes,  CharlesJ  Sprague, 
Piofeisor  Norton,  A.  H.  H.  Stoart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Wolcolt,  Eliza  Cook,  Alden  Bradford,  Professor  Sanborn,  Isaas. 
Hill.  History  of  the  Horse,  Professor  Emmons,  Miss  Brewer, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  &c.,  &c. 

The  autlior  has  combined  a  very  large  amount  of  the  best  ma- 
terials for  giving  to  young  readers — aye,  to  old  ones  too,  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  noblest  work  of  man,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Mith.  Instead  of  a  system  elaimed  as  nsnal  by  authors  as  ori- 
gliial,  Hiis  book  isasmuoh  better  than  an  ordinary  one  man  book, 
ai  the  many  distinguished  authors  collated  here,  are  more  Tal^ 
uable  than  any  one  of  them  aloue. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  book  worthy  the 
making  by  any  intelligent  and  honest  man — and  is  worthy  of  pe- 
nual  by  all  men,  as  well  old  as  young. 

HENRY  MEIGS, 
A.  NASH, 

CommitUe. 

American  InsiUute^  My  3, 1851. 


UFORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  jCOMMERCE  ON  «ABT- 

LETT'S  COMMERCLU  AND  BANKING  TABLES.' 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  American  Institute,  to 

whom  was  referred  the  work  of  R.  Iff,  Bartlett,  entitled  "Com- 
mercial and  Banking  Tables,  &o.,"  respectfully  report : 

That  your  committee  regard  the  work  of  Mr.  Bartlett  as  one 
of  imcommon  extent  and  excellence.  For  practical  purposes^  it 
is  entitled  to  the  iiighest  consideration.  Its  comprehensiveness 
tts  seropnlons  aeonraoy,  its  simplidQr  of  method,  and  its  bean- 
tifhl  appearance  hare  exeited  our  smpriie  and  admlmllon.  Ita 
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distinguish iug  merit-s  consist  in  the  introduction  of  some  highlf 
▼alaable  features  in  its  tables.  The  combination  of  time  and 
iitiirert  affionto  the  grealMt  poaaiUd  rapiditj  m  Iheir  appUcatioo. 
TbmBf  InteiMt  aoeonnt  ^mrarty  timty  and  avanigiiig  tebki» 
pMent,  at  a  glance,  th*  number  of  days  tliat  intemne  bttwaa 
the  day  of  settlement,  and  the  day  each  item  of  an  account  be- 
.oomes  due,  both  backward  and  fi>rwafd,  together  with  .the  iate- 
nft  or  diaoonnt  upon  the  fame. 

Bj  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system,  it  is  alike  applicable  to 
tmf  cnnmoj  of  any  eonntiy.  Hie  anaver  is  always  glFn  in 
Wills,  tens,  hundreds,  or  tiioosands,  whelher  the  qnestkm  is  in 

federal  currency  or  sterling,  or  fhmes,  or  marks.  This  admira- 
ble generalization  prepares  it  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  mercan- 
Him  oalenlatioaB*  and  an  coLeellent  mftdhun  throlurh  which  to 
Moe  tint  eztMnely  daitfnible  oljeet— a  onUbim  and  hama* 
nfons  system  of  rendering  accounts  thioiq^umt  the  world. 

Tour  oommiltee  ba^e  fccamined  this  woik  in  eoMpaiison  widi 
a  great  ▼ariety  of  other  tables,  aU  of  whieh  are  nseltal,  bat  eMe^ 

ly  for  one  or  more  purposes.  The  Uhles  of  Mr.  Bartlett  embrace 
eyery thing  of  inij  ortance  to  be  found  in  otiiers,  and  much  that  is 
falnablenotto  befoundinany  work  within  their  knowledgsi 
whilst  tiiey  surpass  aU  in  utUitj. 

No  brief  report  like  the  present  can  gi?e  an  adequate  idea  of 
&e  Talue  or  contents  of  this  work.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 

saying  that  every  person  whose  duties  require  fiicility,  accuracy, 

and  dispatch,  will  iiud  it  au  admir.iMc  resource;  and  to  the 
banker,  the  accountant,  and  the  merchant,  we  c-ordially  reoont- 
mend  its  adoption ;  as  by  that  means  a  unifiMrmstystem  of  rendar- 
Ing  aeoounts  would  at  onoe  be  secured. 

It  la  an  original  work  of  tiie  highest  otdaTyWuithy  of  fnllc» 
ideneai  and  entitled  to  general  patronage. 

FREEMAN  HUNT, 
GEORGE  DICKEY, 
JOSEPH  TORREY, 
hum  B  B.  WYMAJf. 
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HEPOftT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OiN  ARTS  AND  SUIMCES  ON 
J.  IL  PiSUE&'S  STEAM  CAiUUAGE. 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of 
lb.  J.  IL  Fkhdjr's  improTements  £ax  pknk  road  tteam  oanii^ 
big  km  t»        M  foUofWt  t 

The  euriagei  as  a  whole,  present^  by  Mr.  Fisher,  embodies  a 
number  of  new  and  important  improvements,  both  as  regards  the 
applioation  of  steam  and  its  genera!  arrangement.  Mr.  F.  has 

introduced  a  new  method  lor  working  steam  expansively  in  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  gearing  for  the  same,  operated  bj  means 
of  layers  connected  to  the  cross  head  of  another  engine ;  and  in 
fills  case  where  two  engines  are  used,  we  think  highly  snccestfil 
and  eifeetlTe ;  the  arrangement  Ibr  cutting  olF  the  steam  at  differ ' 
ent  parts  of  the  stroke,  in  connection  witli  other  movements  of 
the  valve,  is  equally  effective  with  its  main  movement.  The 
combination  of  Uie  radius  and  parallel  rods  t"  afford  steadiness 
to  Uie  machine  even  at  hi|^  velocities,  is  certainly  a  very  great 
Improvement,  partlcolarly  if  the  machinery  and  carriage  are  sus- 
tained on  springs  similar  to  the  arrangement  presented  in  the 
model ;  by  this  arrangement  it  should  be  observed  that  all  the 
veight  of  the  hitherto  heavy  framing  is  suspended,  thereby  gl?ing 
gieat^r  capacity  for  carrying  additional  weight  or  passengers. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  in  this  plan  is  nnder  the  control  and 
direction  of  one  person,  Indoding  the  tiller  for  steering  the  car- 
riage, thereby  placing  the  whole  under  the  guidance  and  obser- 
wation  of  the  person  in  charge. 

We  consider  the  model  presented  by  Mr.  Fisher  for  the  above 
porpofiCy  capable,  by  some  slight  modiiications,  of  allbrdiag  a 
ray  soperior  plan  for  steam  carriage  on  a  good  level  road. 

JAMES  BBNWICK, 
WEHUY  R.  DUNHAM, 
H.  MEIGS, 
OmaUUe$  on  Arts  and  Sdmem* 
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REPORT  Ox\  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

Proposed  to  he  ettMished  under  the  auspices  of  ike  Jfmmam  liifft- 
UiU  of  Jf em-York.   Dr.  0.  T.  Jacbiov,  IKrwfsr. 

From  the  rapid  career  in  which  uur  repuWic  has  attained  its 
|Kra«Bit  ele?ated  nnk  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  the  tmboonded 
fonroes  in  agcieoltural  and  mineral  wealth  whieh  lie  dotmant  In 
its  vast  domain ;  the  inereasiog  demand  for  aetive  yonng  men,  ef- 
ficiently etlucatcd  and  capable  of  developing  those  resources  by 
means  of  an  enlightened  knowledge  oi  agriculture — by  the  dia- 
tojery  and  saceessful  working  of  qnanies  and  minea— and  by  tlie 
eoDStmetion  or  opening  of  snitable  thoronghikies  for  advantage- 
ously conveying  their  products  to  a  ready  and  profitable  market; 
and|  above  all,  from  the  unsurpassed  growth,  prospective  in- 
ereaae,  and  acoessibility  of  this  great  emporium,  the  American 
Institnle  lias  been  sensibly  impressed  with  the  Importance  of  ea- 
tablishing  a  School  of  ICines,"  in  which  can  be  tanght  the  arts 
of  practical  and  seientiflo  agriculture,  mining  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, where  the  sons  of  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
others  may  be  properly  educated  and  fitted  lor  a  calling  respecta- 
ble and  Qsefhl  to  themselYes  and  an  honor  to  their  country. 

Actuated  by  these  patriotic  motives,  as  well  as  by  the  desire 
to  anconrage  every  effort  that  will  tend  to  promote  the  true  inte- 
rests of  our  common  country,  the  Institute  cordially  approves  of 

the  plan  contemplated  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of  establishing 
a  School  of  Mi?ies  at  the  city  of  New-"^  ork,  and  confidently  re- 
commends this  laudable  enterprise  as  highly  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration and  patronage  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Jackson  proposes  to  commence  such  a  school  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, with  two  courses  of  popular  lectures,  one  <m  Geology^ 
nerakgtf^  MdMsrg^  md  Mnmg^  and  tihe  other  on  the  PrmdpUs 

of  Chemistry,  to  be  given  on  alternate  evenings  ;  and  also  w  ith  tlie 
opening  of  a  laboratory  in  connection  wltli  a  lecture  room,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  specific  instructions,  at  stated  periods 
in  the  day  timci  in  the  various  branches  appertaining  to  Jigricui- 
tmroy  CMogyj  MhmJogy,  Jlnalytiad  and  ^ppliod  Ckemutryj  Mi- 
nitigf  Civil  Engineering  and  jYautical  Astronom/y^  together  with  the 
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use  aad  appllofttton  of  the  nqniatta  lastninieiits  tmmuj  to  be 

employed  in  the  practice  of  the  sdsnoee  named  ahoye. 

The  ondenigiied  take  pleasiue  in  statliig  that  Dr.  Jaekaon  is 

in  possession  of  an  extensive  laboratory,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
in  apparatus  and  books,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals, 
metallic  oxeti  iodai>  and  oiganie  femalns  ftom  the  most  ialani^^ 
iog  and  important  loeaMet  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  fkom 

other  parts  of  the  globe,  which  will  be  used  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  several  branches  it  is  proposed  to 
teach.  He  is  fovoiably  and  widely  known  for  liigh  attainments 
and  the  distlnetbn  which  has  been  oonftned  on  him  both  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  nseftil  and  sclentUle  disooveries  he  has 
made.  He  has  also  been  actively  enipl<  •ycd  for  many  years  in  ma- 
king geological  surveys  of  several  states  of  the  I  nion,  as  well  as 
Ifineralogical  snnrejs  of  onr  public  lands.  And,  as  a  piactica] 
miner,  or  as  an  agrienltnral  and  analytical  chemist,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  coniidence,  and  may  be  sal'ely  consulted  as  occasion  may 
require. 

G£ORG£  BACON, 
H.  BfEIGS, 

F.  S.  KINNEY, 
LIV.  LIVINGSTON, 
Com.  of  the  Jink.  Irntitutt* 

Jfw^Ywrk^  JfavembtrSthf  1851. 


HON.  CLAM80N  CEOUUS,  SBN^ 

Late  Vice  President  of  the  .American  Institute, 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  prepare  a  lengthened  or  very  minutely 
detailed  biography  of  Colonel  Crulius.  The  services  wliich  he 
rendered  in  endeavors  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  onr 
coontxy,  his  determined  and  long  continued  e^rts  in  support  of 
our  mannfiicturlng  interests,  as  the  true  policrf  <k  our  government, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  his  time  in  efforts  to  bring 
out  the  latent  talents  of  our  artisans,  his  services  with  others  in 
Ibnnding  the  American  InsUtute,  and  his  active  and  honorable 
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membenhlp,  which  was  oontinoed  to  Iht  elote  of  his  life,  requil# 
«t  our  hands  at  least  the  tribute  of  a  passing  notice. 

Col.  Crolius  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New-York,  descended 
Ikom  German  ancestors,  who  settled  here  one  hundred  and  Mtj 
jws  slnoo.  fflf  gnadfatheir  estaMishad  tiie  inl  alm^wm 
awmlMtarjr  in  Ike  United  States,  and  hie  deseendants  lum  00m- 

tinned  the  business,  with  tt^neh  credit^  to  tlie  present  time. 

During  our  Revolutionary  war,  the  father  of  Col.  Crolius,  a  deci> 
dad  wliigf  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  after  the  defeat  of  the 
American  troops  on  Long  Island}  when  Sii  William  Howe  toolc 
possession  of  the  elty  of  NeyhYotk,  His  property  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  British,  and  did  not  come  into  possession  of  the 
family  again  until  the  ptace  of  1783.  The  two  elder  brothers 
of  Col.  CioUus  took  part  in  the  fieFolotionaiy  war  ^  one  in  the 
eommissaij  department,  the  other  as  a  volnnleer,  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Brooklyn,  White  Plains,  and  Monmouth.  On  tkt  daj  of 
the  last  battle  he  attaclied  himself  to  the  company  of  his  friend, 
Captain  John  Van  Dyke,  in  Colonel  Lamb's  regiment  of  artillery, 
which  regiment  bore  lis  ftill  share  of  the  brant  of  the  battle. 
This  was  John  Ciolins,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  having  reached 
the  ago  oi  eighty  yeal%. 

ft  will  readily  be  pereeiyed  that  onr  friend  Colonel  Crolins, 

born  of  whig  parents  and  nurtured  amidst  the  trying  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  cinild  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  Republicanism.  He  commenced  his  career  in 
political  life  at  the  time  our  country  became  divided  between 
federalism  and  democracy.  Although  some  portion  of  his 
&mily  adhered  to  the  views  of  the  ^rouer,  he  early  avowed  his 
piedilections  for  the  latter,  which  he  supported  with  great  eneigy 
and  devotion.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  common  eauncfl 
from  the  sixth  ward,  in  which  he  was  bom,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  was 
the  oldest  ex-member  of  our  city  conunonalty.  In  1803  he  oih- 
elated  at  the  laying  of  the  eomer  itone  of  the  City  Hall  in  (he 
Hii:,  then  called  the  Fields,  and  was  the  last  surviving  member 
ef  the  common  ooundl  that  psilbimed  that  ceremony;  he  was  a 
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Itreiuu>ii8  adyooate  for  the  erection  of  the  edi^ce.  Col.  Crolius 
NBUijnd  la  (Im  #MiiBOii  #oiincil  sevml  yMtfS)  and  was  aa  ctt- 
dfl*  BMBRJlMr  Ib  llw  tdvoMe J  of  all  BMMm  ImdliigtobeBail 

tibA  citj. 

At  llie  comnMiiMiiieiit  of  the  war  of  181S  be  was  mi^or  in 

onedT  our  militia  regiments,  known  as  '^the  Adjutant  Onienl's 
Regiment,"  that  officer  ofiiciatiug  as  its  colonel.  Col.  Crolius 
lesigoed  his  commission  in  the  militia  and  leoeiyed  an  appoint- 
MDt  to  the  same  xaah  in  the  ngolar  ssmriee^  was  oidered  mi 
dn^  aft  Goramor's  Island,  in  the  haihor  of  lfew*Tork.  Daring 
the  absence  of  Colonel  House  he  had  command  at  that  post,  as 
well  as  the  stations  at  Bath  and  Sandj  HooJ^.  At  tlie  close  of  the 
war  he  xcsnmed  his  nigQlar  bnsiness  In  I8II9  May  lathjas 
OsasrarSadwn of  Tsananj  Soeie^yhe  kid  the  eoonr  sisne 
of  Tammany  Hall,  that  celebrated  building  which  has  figured 
krgeljr  in  the  political  historj  of  the  times. 

Colonel  Crolius  was  early  and  favorably  known  as  a  champion 
in  the  ranics  of  his  party;  springing  from  a  working  ancestry  he 
was  with  the  people  as  well  as  one  of  the  people.  His  par^ 
adTaneed  him  to  a  seat  In  the  Legislature,  where  he  most  fldlh* 
fully  applied  himsoll"  in  promoting  the  general  Avcllare.  He  wa^i 
for  ten  years  a  member  of  that  body  from  the  city  of  New- York. 
Colonel  Crolius  was  opposed  to  the  canal  scheme,  under  an  honest 
belief  that  the  State  was  not  at  that  time  in  aeondition  to  sustain 
the  expense  and  debt  of  its  construction;  but  when  it  was  decided 
on,  he  was  among  the  first  to  meet  its  advocates  in  voting  the 
necessaiy  means  to  continue  and  complete  the  gigantic  under- 
taking,  and  no  one  greeted  its  completion  more  cordially  than 
himself. 

In  18S6  Colonel  Crolius,  who  was  a  Ihyorite  with  the  country 
members,  was  requested  hf  a  committee  at  the  opening  of  the 

session  to  run  for  the  speakership  of  the  Assembly,  which  he  at 
first  declined,  but,  beins:  repeatedly  urged,  he  consented  and 
received  ihe  unanimous  vote  of  the  House — an  occurrence  unpxe- 
eedented  in  that  body.  As  presiding  officer,  his  impartiality  gare 
great  sstislketion  to  the  members.  From  that  period  he  mani* 
Med  n  dssire  to  retlie  ftom  aeti?e  politieal  lilb.  * 
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In  1828,  he  cHgaged  with  zeal  in  the  formatiuu  ul"  the  Ameri- 
can institute,  ami  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its  Executive  oom- 
mittM.  In  18^y  h0  was  one  of  the  ccwainittee  appototod  to  pgo- 
eoie  its  charter.  In  ISSO,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  Yioe  PmI* 
dents,  which  post  he  held  by  annual  re-election  for  a  period  of 
seven  year?,  when  he  reslgnedj  but  continued  an  active  member 
of  the  Institute.  There  was  no  member  more  promi)t  in  his  at- 
tention to  the  duties  devolving  on  him,  than  Colonel  Ciolios. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  its 

members,  on  liis  resigning  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1837,  wc  copj 
the  following  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

^Reiolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Institute  be  tan- 
dtred  to  €k>l.  Olarkson  Grolius,  Ibr  his  fidthfhl  disdiarge  of  tiie 

duties  of  Vice  President  for  many  years,  and  for  his  uniform,  in- 
defatigable, and  able  support  of  the  protective  system  as  well  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  as  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  early  periods  of  that  controversy." 

«  Resolved,  That  it  fs  due  from  the  members  of  this  Institute, 
that  a  permanent  record  be  made  of  tlieir  estimate  of  the  chajr- 
acter  and  services  of  Col.  Crollus,  and  that  these  resolutions  be 
inserted  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  for  m 
permanent  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
and  the  gratitude  whicli  is  entertained  towards  him  by  all  his 
co-laborers  of  the  Institute/' 

It  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence  that  weare  called  upon  to  note 
tSbt  departure  of  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance,  friU  in  the  measure 

of  years  alluUt  d  ti»  man,  of  whom  we  can  truly  say,  ^'  his  long 
life  has  lieen  devoted,  with  a  siugleness  of  pur]>«>se,  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professed.'^  Such,  we  believe,  is  strictly  true  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gentleman  of  wnom  we  are  speaking. 

We  have  been  associated  with  Cd.  Croliusin  the  labors  of  the 
American  Institute,  from  its  formation  until  his  demise.  It  is 
undoubtedlj^  true  that  his  inflexible  adherence  to  principles  con- 
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fliitated  a  piomlneiit  tratt  in  Us  etiataetet^  and  bis  inde&iigabU 

efforts  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  merited,  as 
they  leceived,  tlie  appxobatioii  of  all  its  members. 

Clarkson  Crolius,  sen.,  was  bom  in  the  city  ol  New-York, 
October  5th,  1773;  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Meyer,  ^otober 
8tb,1793;  died  October  8d,  1848.  His  respected  consort  sni^ 
▼iTes  to  this  daj  in  the  eAjoynMnt  of  oomibrtable  bealth. 

A.  Q. 
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fiOMTlOi^  OF  fiOOIS  FBOM  ALBXAMD£R  VATTEMAKE,  ESQ. 


CorrufmMi^  Stentary  jSmtricm  JntiiitU§ : 
Bear  Sir— I  haire  forwaided  to  yon,  eue  of  E.  Irving,  Esq.,  flit 
books  and  pamphlets  eontdned  in  the  enclosed  list,  presented  to 

the  American  Institute  in  the  name  of  the  distinguished  scientfic 
gentlemen,  Professor  Becquerel,  Dr.  Herpiu  and  Mr*  Audot|  as  a 
token  of  their  respect  for  the  Socie^  and  their  hope  of  seeing 
nnintermpted  iscientlllc  interconrse  well  established  between  tlia 

American  Institute  and  tlie  societies  to  which  they  belong,  viz: 
the  Central  and  National  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies. 

With  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

ALEXANDER  YATTEMABE. 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

Mectivid  by  the  Anurican  Institute  from  MeTnonder  VaUemarefEgq^ 

Parity  Jtmi  24^  1851. 

History  and  cultnre  of  the  Pansy,  (Pensfie,)  the  Violet,  Anriem- 

la  and  Eeai'S  Ear,  with  plates,  by  Ragonet  Godeixoy.  Dao* 
decimo. 

History  of  the  Rose,  its  enltnre,  its  poetiyy  with  plates*  Doo- 
decimo.  1^  Loiseleur  Beslongduunps.  421  pages. 

Ifannal  for  the  cnltiyation  of  Dahlias.  Dnod'o.  By  A.  La- 
grand.  2d  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  IVpin,  Chief 
gardener  of  the  Jaidiu  des  Plants,  Paris.  Pages  15^. 
Plates. 

Of  the  genera  of  Oamelliai  Rhododendron,  AzaUa,  Aoaaia,  Epi^ 
Qxis,  Ericay  and  of  plants  of  the  cold  conseiTatoEy,  in  gena- 
ral,  their  history  and  cnltnre.   By  Mr.  Oh.  Lemaire,  aided 

by  Mr.  Paillet.    Paris.    Duod'o,  pages  174. 
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Tke  FuohaUi  its  hiftoiy  and  imltiii6|  with  «  noiiogiAph  (biiaf 
mmolr,)  wrtrintiig  a  dtiaripthm  of  6S0  apedtt  aod  Taila* 
tl«§.   Pages  68.  Jhad*o.  1Mb.  fitf  Mr.  FtUz  Fotdbsr. 

■ 

2d  edition. 

Inorganic  Manures  in  general,  and  of  Marine  Salt  (chlorure  of 
aodinin)  in  partioalar.  M.  BsoqiisriL  Puis.  J>iiod^ 
pages  85d.' 

Oroase  in  WinM.  By  J.  Ck.  HsiplB.  PaaplUet,  pages  4#. 

Paris.  Duod'o, 

Besearches  on  means  of  destrojing  the  Alucita,  (a  species  of 
moth,)  an  enemy  of  grain.  Famphlet.  Dnod'o.  Palis. 
Pages>^0.  By  Herpin,  of  Biati. 

Instrnettons  fi>r  the  nse  of  PmpriatofS  of  Vineyards.  Pads. 

Pamphlet.    Duodo.  pasjes  12.    By  Herpln. 
Means  of  destroying  the  Pyrale,  (a  worm)  in  tiie  grape  vine. 

Paris.    Pamphlet,  pages  8.    By  Her  pin. 
ikgzicBltaral  ooosiidaratioiis  on  the  importation  of  foreign  stock 

into  Fnneo.  Pamphlet,  Ootayo,  pages  20.  ^y  Heipln. 
•Aoollaolion  of  memoiisfelativoto  the  osssof  Salt  in  Agriail- 

tnie.   Octavo.   Pages  112.  Paris. 
Central  National  Society.    A  Memoir  on  the  amelioration  of  the 

Sologne,  (a  large  unhealthy  swamp  on  the  river  Loiror) 

Bjr  Becquerel.   Octavo.   Pages  24.  Paris. 
Experimental  Beseanihes  as  to  the  aetlon  of  Salt  on  vegetationi 

and  the  nses  of  it  In  agrienltnre.  By  Beoqnerel.  Oeta?a. 

Pages  35.  Paris. 
Memoir  on  the  Electro-Chemical  application  of  the  Oxides  of 

Metals,  and  of  metals  upon  metals.   By  B^cquerel.  OctavO) 

pages  fU*  Paris.  Pamphlet. 
Siperiments  on  the  Development  of  EleetrieiQr  by  Bressnie,  and 

the  laws  of  sneh  development.  By  Becquerel.  Pamph- 
lets.   Number  4.   Pages  170.    Duplicates  of  the  3d  No. 

Paris. 

Eeonomical  researches  on  wheat  bran  and  others.  By  Herpin. 
Pamphlet,  duodedmoj  pages  36.  Paris. 

Oentral  and  National  Sodety.  A  memoir  on  the  Eoropean  Dod- 
der. Preminm,  the  gold  medal.  Pamphlet  octavo,  pages 
23,  Paris,  by  Herpin. 
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Central  and  National  Society.  Memoirs  on  the  destruction  of  the 
modi  and  weyil.  Piemium,  the  gold  medal  of  1860.  Bjr 
H€iipi]i ;  oetttTD  pamphlet,  pagea  12.  Pufa. 

Notice  of  Malt  Meter.  Bj  Herpin.  Pamphlet,  pages  32 ;  oetavo. 

Versailles. 

£i8aj  ou  the  turning  of  win«  (souring.)  Pamphlet,  octavo,  pages 

20.  Bj  Herpin,  Paris. 
New  lUteilng  Contain  ibr  domeatlo  use.  Hecpin.  Pamphlet, 

duod'o,  pages  7.  Paris. 

Description  of  a  new  Alembic  for  the  use  of  apothecaries  and 
liquor  dealers.  Bj  Herpin.  Pamphlet,  duod'o,  pages  23. 
Paris. 

Memoir  on  the  qnantitiee  of  salt  (ehlonm  of  sodinm,)  eontalaed 
in  the  plants  of  salt  earth  and  earth  not  salted,  kit. 

Becquerel.    Pamphlet,  octavo,  patres  16.  Paris. 

The  Amelioration  of  the  Solugne.  Reports  presented  to  the 
general  council  of  Loire,  1850.  Becquerel  and  othm,  octa- 
vo, page^  62.  Paris. 

Memdr  on  various  Inieets  i^foiions  to  wlieat,  lye,  bailef  and 
clover,  fte.  Pages  .50.  Six  very  valuable  plates.  VuU, 
by  Herpin. 

Electricity.   By  Becquerel.   Pamphlet,  octavo. 

Extracts  from  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  19th  century,  in  32  large 

octavos.  Paris.  By  Becquerel. 
Institute  of  France.  Memoirs  on  Electrieily.  By  BeoquereL 

Quarto,  ten  numbers. 
Notice  of  a  bed  of  lignite  (a  sort  of  wood  coal,)  containing  amber 

and  crystals  of  a  substance  analogous  to  mellite^  (a  yellow 

colour,  called  so  from  the  honey  stone.)  By  Becqneiel. 

Quarto,  pamphlet,  pages  8. 
Funeral  Discourse  by  Becquerel,  on  the  late  Lieutenant  General 

of  Engineers,  Vicomte  liogniat.    Quarto,  pamphlet, pages  7. 

Paris. 

On  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  salts  in  the  bases  of  potash 
and  soda,  Becquerel.  Quarto,  pages  4.  Pamphlet.  Paris. 
On  the  uses  of  plaster  and  charcoal  dust  for  di8infeeti<m  of  fecal 

matters.   Herpin.   Paris.    Pamphlet,  pages  15.  Paris. 
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AipQrts  to  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Btlional  indof- 

iHy  OA  bkMhing  Uhhi.  HAipifi.  QMrtO)  panphUfmiicif 

81.  Buit,  Two  pUlit  of  apfMnliit. 
KotM  oa  the  varieties  of  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  chalk 

dep<:>sits  of  Claraecy.    By  Becquerel.   Quarto  pamphlety 

pages  8.   One  plate  of  crystals.  Paris. 
Boport  to  tlio  Boyal  Acadenqr  of  Sciencee  on  tiio  mondr  of  Iff* 

1.  Payor.  Ont>o  toadbiMyof  Ifco  oiMM  of  jiltBii  tonwdi 

Uglit.  QiinlDp«m|ililot,  pages 
On  the  disengagement  of  heat  by  friction.    New  reseuchcs,  bf 

Bocqnerol.   Pamphlet,  quarto,  pages  18.  Paris. 
A.  Legmnd'i Mraol ef  thm  Ikklk  ddUi^itor.  SdodtttawUli 

^ottetal  ooBsk^ntions  on  the  electlic  condiaon  of  bodies  by  thi 
action  of  heat. 

Terrestrial  electric  currents. 
'    On  the  electro-chemical  cinuKt  la  iiqnidi  only. 

On  tho  predpitition  of  motab  by  oflMrnotelf. 

On  tfw  application  of  eloefro^ohoaiifilry  to'flio  ttn^  of  Ibo  plio* 
nomena  of  the  decompoaitioa  and  re-composition  of  terres- 
trial bodies. 

On  the  application  of  the  Physico-Chemical  sciences  to  the  8tu4y 
of  natural  histoiy,  to  tho  arts,  and  to  industfj. 

Vow  application  of  Eloctro-Chemlstiy  to  the  doeomposltion  of 
mineral  substances.  , 

Report  on  the  treatment  of  ores  of  copper. 

On  the  re-production  of  the preei«M2S  matals  of  Mexico,  considered 
in  ita  ralations  to  faokgy  i  notalhugyi  an^l  poliUoal  ooonpngr. 

MsBMiir  on  tlio  oolois  of  metals* 
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AQSICULTUIIAL. 

Jmprwtd  Coin  and  Cob  Cracktr, 

This  is  a  imprawMDi  on  fied  aad  Hali^a  patonti  te  cn«k- 
jpg  corn  and  €ob  together  fl>r  piipotM  <f  iriWir*  Itctttelaat 
iMt  erbibitkni  too  tato  te  •stnlnatloB  and  pUMtum.  Tte 

machine,  huwevtr,  was  put  in  opejation,  and  as  far  as  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  did  its  work  satisfactorily.  The 
importance  of  a  machine  of  this  kmd|  and  the  ?erj  frequent  in- 
f HirlN  nade  at  tli»  laa^titfe  lor  oaa,  wanaata  na  in  making  n 
Ittief  notiee  of  this*  We  tldnk  it  poeaeaaes  aapeiior  merit  to 
other  maehlnes  we  have  seen,  intended  for  the  same  use ;  it  may 
be  applied  to  other  piirposeSj  such  as  cracking  drugs,  hcniluck 
bark  for  tanning,  and  various  other  sub$taneea^  O.  Kiehols,  & 
Co*|  Lowell,  Mass » are  tiie  proprietors^  A.  C. 

Chwm$. 

The  atteatioB  of  m«Bj  ii^panions  men  has  ^latA  years  heea 
directed  to  the  inyention  of  some  method  by  which  the  labor  of 

cbnming  might  be  materially  lessened.  The  products  of  In- 
genuity, thus  directed,  have  bet'n  numerous,  and  the  success  va- 
ried. We  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  several  churns  within 
the  last  few  yearS|  wliich  produced  batter  in  the  space  of  ftom 
^nr  to  seven  minntes.  There  seems,  howerer^  to  be  nTcqr 
genera]  doubt  exptessed,  whether  butter,  ehomed  in  so  slmrt  n 
space  of  time,  possesses  as  much  sweetness  as  when  more  time  Is 
consumed  in  the  process  of  churning  ;  and  also  whether  it  does 
not  sooner  deteriorate.  These  are  important  considerations,  and 
n  solution  of  them  is  of  consequence  to  dairymcBi  as  well  as  t<» 
the  oonsnmeii  of  batter  ceaerally. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Tiinnghast  presented,  for  .the  first  time^  at  our  Into 
IVdr,  a  chum  of  noyel  eonstraotiony  denominated  by  him  <  tha 
Premlnm  Chum,'  which  possesses  some  good  qualities.   It  may 

be  constructed  of  wood,  or  Kockinj^m  warc^  which  is  better^  of 
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mf  Mlml  e^Mltf ;  ok  iiiMr  tide  of  whlMk  fhero  oio 
plMod  aiC  intervals,  angalar  fanges,  or  projeottoos  of  about  two ' 

inches  wide,  running  in  an  angular  direction  from  top  to  bottom, 
or  nearly  so.  The  coyer  of  the  chum  is  in  two  parts  and  close- 
ly odjiisM  to  its  topi  00  whi^  is  peniaiieiitly  fixed  an  iron 
temo  9i  ]%kt  ooiMtnioltoii,  to  autalBliig  tlur  diivtog  wkool  aid 
doslior  shall,  on  tko  lop  of  Mia  shall  to  a  boyellad  taoltipl jing 
wheel  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  driving  wheel.  The  dasher 
shaft  passes  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  from  which,  cross 
armS)  to  any  desired  number  are  attaehed,  extending  horizontally 
00  as  nearly  to  meet  the  flanges  on  the  side.  The  driving  wheel 
iMing  pot  in  motion  by  tho  hand  with  a  araak,  oommonlealss 
very  rapid  motlo|i  to  the  dasher  shaft|  and  thos  biittor  Is  pio- 
dneed  in  about  six  and  a  half  minntes ;  then  with  a  slow  revers- 
ed motion  of  the  dasher  shaft,  the  butter  is  rery  soon  collected 
in  a  maaa.  By  removing  one-half  of  the  top,  the  whole  appara- 
tus Is  easiV  disoMuiUody  and  it  oeoarxed  to  ua  tiiat  it  ptesenled 
Canities  ikvorable  to  okaosiDg  and  pnrificatkiB}  whioh  is  all  im- 
portant in  good  botfev  making.  This  maeidiM  obtained  flie  sil- 
ver medal  of  the  Institute. 

Tb  otir  inind,  wore  wo  engaged  in  praetieal  agrieulture,  we 

should  consider  SiTpson's  Pendulum  Machine  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  our  stock  of  tools.  This  may  be  applied  in  operat- 
ing all  kinds  of  churns,  patent  as  wall  as  tlio  old  dasher,  in  any 
nqnired  spaeoof  tine. 

We  have  Jost  beeBflnlhnned  of  the  lasaU  of 4i  test,  made  in  a 
iw^^bhoiiilj^oitgr,  wlitRo  nloAdlftoftfr  duirna^  ono  being  the  fo«i- 
mon  ehnm,  were  put  In  operation  at  the  same  Hme,  with  •milk 

at  62''  F;  Tillinghast's  was  not  of  the  number;  and  it  is  iei)orted 
that  butter  was  made  in  each  of  them  la  about  the  same  S2>ace  of 
time,  say  six  to  eight  minutes.  C* 

¥JLiJw  AIIID  SXMP  JBfi^AiOiNa  AiKP  DEESSING  MACHINE. 

Mr.  8.  (k  Cleniens,  Sprtnglleld,  Mass.,  osliftltsd  at  the  Twsnty- 

fourth  Annual  Fair  a  machine  of  novel  construction  for  the  above 
purposes.  This  machine  was  in  operation  during  the  fair,  and 
potformed  its  wnric  muoii  to  tiio  ssfiifaotian  of  thoso  who  oxamr 
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incd  it.  It  is  very  portable,  occupying  a  space  of  about  3  by  9 
feet  and  3  feet  in  height.  The  proprietor  claims,  that  with  the 
application  of  one  horse  power,  it  can  be  driven  with  a  rapidity 
requiring  two  hands  to  supply  the  material  and  one  to  take  it 
away  as  dressed.  We  judge,  from  witnessing  its  operation,  that 
it  subjects  the  material  to  smaller  loss  than  other  methods,  and 
does  its  work  with  greater  rapidity  without  injury  to  the  fibre. 
It  merits  the  attention  of  those  interested.  A.  G. 


CATLING'S  GRAIN  DRILL. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  machine,  of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  good 
representation,  that  it  embraces  economy  and  efficiency  in  accom- 
plishing what  has  been  aimed  at  by  many  inventors  in  this  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  several  years  past. 


It  consists  of  six  seed  boxes  placed  on  a  frame  and  secured  to 
the  axle  of  the  wheels,  upon  which  the  machine  is  moved.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  of  these  boxes,  which  are  of  an  inverted  pyramidal 
form,  there  is  placed  a  revolving  endless  screw,  auger  shaped, 
which  regulates  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  dropped,  and  it  may 
be  varied  from  half  a  bushel  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  These 
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augers  receive  their  motion  from  gearing  attached  tt)  the  axle, 
wkleh  ieyol?«0  with  the  wheels  T^hen  the  mAchine  is  in  full 
epmtioii,  but  the  whole  is  xeadil j  thrown  out  of  gw,  in  whieh 

•  eaie  the  wheels  revolve  oa  the  axle  end  the  dropping  of  seed  is 
suspended.  The  seed,  thus  delivered  by  the  aug<;rs,  passes  into 
leather  tubes  extending  below  into  six  hollow  coulters,  through 
which  it  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  drili.^  The  augers 
psM  the  Kginlar  quantitj  of  seed  into  the  oonlten-  without  ii^iaxy 
«iid  with  pieeislon.  The  eenstrnotion  is  sneh  that  the  eonltets 

*  may  be  arranged  at  any  required  distanee  fh>m  eaeh  other,  and 
being  placed  in  two  rows  of  tliree  each,  the  rear  row  being  oppo- 
site  the  spaces  in  the  front  row ;  thus  the  liability  of  the  machine 
to  eoUeet  stubble  is  avoided.  The  coulters  are  seeured  to  the 
Itvers  bj  means  of  wooden  pins  whkh  break  in  ease  of  eoming 
suddenly  in  oontaet  with  obelaeles,  and  the  wooden  pins  can  be 
replaced  on  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes,  without  injury  to  the 
machine.  One  or  all  the  coulters  may  be  raised  out  of  the  ground 
at  pleasure  to  avoid  obstacles,  or  in  turning  at  the  end  of  the 
rows,  and  when  thus  sospended  the  planting  is  stopped.  The 
machine  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  at  its  twenty. 
Hmrth  Annual  Fair.  A.  C. 


REUBEiN  DAiMELS'  SELF  SHAlilEiNLNli  STKAW  AiM)  STALK 

CUTTEK. 

This  machine  is  designed  for  cutting  straw,  hay,  stalks,  roots 
and  brush  for  fuel,  into  any  lengths  below  four  inclics.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  J^nives  placed  on  a  revolving  cylinder  and  adjusted  to 
a  fltatiouary  ]piife  attached  to  the  end  of  the  feeding  boxf  the  feed 
iaearriedlbrwardby  means  of  a  toothed  roller  whle'i  Iftssosi 
to  accommodate  the  space  to  the  size  of  the  material  to  be  pressed 
forward  to  meet  the  cutters  on  tlie  revolving  cylinder;  the  self 
aharpening  process  is  thusmanagedi  the  knives  on  tlie  cylinder  are 
ysMsed  lorwaid  by  means  of  setsemwssosaslii^lytDmaetliw 
stationary  knift,  the  edges  of  which  leing  toadied  with  oil  and 
.  fine  emery,  the  cylinder  is  pnt  in  operation  with  a  reversed  mo- 
tion  until  they  wear  themselves  bharp  and  easy.  In  large  tstal)- 
lishments  where  imuicn^c  quantities  are  re(^ujUed  it  occurs  to  us 
that  this  machine  would  be  very  effective.  A.  C. 
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Messrs.  F.  Harris  &  Sons,  Klizabethtown,  N.  J.,  exhibited  an 
improved  machine  for  this  purpose,  which  met  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  judges.  The  machine  maj  b«  sharpened 
ivith  £ioilit7  as  often  as  ieqiiii«dy  has  stones  idr  soooieis,  tlia 
sihape  and  dress  of  wbich  aie  changed  so  as  to  Increase  the  snr- 
ihce  on  fhe  periphery  for  seonring  and  beating  the  grain }  the 
case  is  made  of  wire  work  instead  uf  sheet  iron,  leaving  greater 
space  for  throwing  off  the  dirt.  The  frame  Is  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  thereby  increasing  its  durability.  It  lecelFed  the  Gold 
Me&al  of  the  Institute.  A.  0. 


WINE. 

Numerous  specimens  were  presented  at  the  fair,  made  iroa 
natirC' grapes ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  decided  impiova- 
•flfeeiiloMribraerashibitioiis.  We  make  thn  AiUowIng  aUnft 
Ikon  the  Judges'  leport : 

The  sparkling  Catawba  of  N.  Longworth|  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  is 
decidedly  the,  best  wine  offered.  It  possesses  qualities  x»eculisr 
to  itself,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  general  fayorite. 
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Three  specimens  of  wine  from  Mr.  Harold,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Bade  from  the  daUwhA.  These  we  eonaidered  good,  and  will  be 
imptDved  by  age. 

TmuwptdlKamBiimUr.  laaaeMtneUiFort  BiebnMiid,  totm 

Ihe  otdliiary  Rheeidi  wine,  and  wonkl  be  an  aoeeplable  wine  In 

our  market.  The  wine  from  the  Muscadine  approaches  very 
nearly  the  fbieiga  Muscat  winei  and  n^y  be  considered  a  good 
article. 

Two  specimens* from  Mr.  W.  H.  Hnghefl)  Malteawan  Point,  If. 
J.  Catawba  and  Isabella.  Oaod  attivpial  wine  Mk$Uat^  Qjffi 
ef  these  spedmens  lesembles  Malaga,  and  would  IminoFe  with 

■ 

age. 

Three  specimens  ftmn  Mr.  W.  H.  Stmerton,  Bieoklyn,  L.  I^, 

from  the  Isabella.  Good  iiuitatio^i  of  the  Mosselle,  preserving 
well-  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Elderberry  wine  from  Mr.  Harold,  and  Currant  wine  fro|i 
Mrs.  £.  B.  Purse,  are  ooth  of  good  quality.  A.  C.  • 


MECHiMIGAL  AMD  MMUFACTUiUWL  . 

MUJctt's  JirtificuU 

This  'article  has  been  four  years  befote  the  pdblio,  and -used  fcr 

the  pur|x)se  of  c(iFM*ing  roolfcaod  the  sides  of  bnildings.   In  wkH- 

tion  to  its  properties  tor  thtse  purposes,  it  has  recently  bet  n  dis- 
covered that  it  adheres  with  greater  tenacity  to  cast  iron  surfaces, 
and  iron  thus  coated  with  it  may  be  variegated  with  colors  so  as 
closely  resemble  Tarioos  idnds  of  marble)  and  will  bear  e 
polish  equal  to  tliat  material. 

The  proprietors  are  about  introducing  it  for  mantle  pieceSi 
table  tops,  colomns,  Itc.  Spedmens  were  exhibited  at  oar  last 

fair,  in  imitation  of  Verd  Antique,  its  appearance  was  good. 

«  > 
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In  tTiis  department  of  mechanism,  our  exhibition  was  raucb 
improyed  this  year.  The  managers  deeply  regret  that  the  limit- 
ed qwee  la  OastkrGwdMii  it  so  intdeqiuita  to  mi  ^oJbtiaAtd^ 
plaji  wfckh  mdovbledlj  would  bo  preMDtod  did  out  qimafl* 
mit  of  it.  It  will  be  their  endeafsot  on  fmtmm  ooeasloBf  to  pco* 
Tide  greater  accommodatioiis. 

The  coach  exhibited  by  Williams  k  Dingee,  14  Amitj  Place, 
attracted  very  great  attention,  and  deservedly  so,  as  it  was  a 
highly  iinished  and  beaatif ol  piece  of  woikmaiMhi]^  Our  Jiid8«» 
ptonooBeod  it  m  Tory  MpMiot  ortftdo. 

A  shifting  top  wagon,  with  enved  panels,  from  John  H. 
Wood;  liainard  It  SteplkOnSi  AgentSy  86S  Broadway.  An  eifist' 
tanl  ailiele,  good  in  aodel  and  liaith. 

An  omnlbot  carriage,  firom  B.  J.  Jlmmetson,  owner  of  Awaiii 
0.  and  10th  street,  was  commented  upon  by  thousands.  It 

peared,  in  all  respects,  to  be  constructed  in. the  most  substantitl 
manner,  and  the  painting  and  finish  were  exquisitely  done.  Th» 
Jndget  pronounced  it  a  Tery  fine  and  superior  article.. 

A  one  horse  sleigh,  from  John  G.  Ostrom,  Rhinebeck,  N  T. ; 
Wood,  Xomlinson  k  Co.,  Agents.  An  eiLcellent  pioductioB,  fiM 
In  all  respeats. 

Coaeh  mail  axles,  from  W.  H.  Saunders,  rery  fine.  One  ban- 
dia  of  eankgo  wood  bows,  from  Saiinier  h  Ciane,  1 6  Amity  Pisoe, 
WHy  ina.  Patent  hub  liMteiiing,  tem  Oalpin  It  Foster,  GvNi- 
poft,  L.  I  ,  a  new  artlele.  Billing's  patent  band  wrench,  8fliift» 

Tan  Horn  &  Co.,  Agents.   This  also  is  a  new  article.      A.  C. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

.  We  eannot  present  to  the  public  a  better  ?iew  of  this  depart' 
BMntof  theeadiibition  than  is  to  be  lbQnd.4ntha  reportofov 
fudges,  which  we  copy  almost  entire,  and  for  which,  we  beg Icaft 
to  assure  them  that  the  managers  feel  under  obligation!* 
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The  committee  report,  that  the  exhibition  of  cotton  goods  for 
1851,  although  respectable,  affords  nevertheless  but  a  feeble  rep- 
tesentation  of  the  extensive  variety  of  fabrics  produced  from  this 
9Ml  ttapJb  M  VMolMti^^  dlftiietsofoiiKMiuitijyaMUiij 
«r  wbkh,  dtboogh  aut  (nhibited,  iBJslitJostljbeicgudAd  vttii 
pride  hf  M  who  M  m  InAmrt  ia  ti^  pioiperity  and  tueoets  of 
American  manufiictures. 

From  the  specimens  preeented,  your  committee  are  enabled  to 
report  a  steady  progress  in  the  arts  of  weaving,  dyeing,  priiitingi 
and  finishing,  which  affords  an  eneoaraging  prospeet  of  a  degreo 
of  nliimate  perlbelicm  wbioh  will  ona  day  plaee  avat  diMBsatle 
tMios  ia  Uia.fioBt  nmkia  eompatitioB  wifk  tba  world. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  articles  submitted  to  our  in* 
speGtioUi  we  have  decided  as  follows: 

The  brown  sheetings,  from  the  WilUamsTille  Co.,  ProTidenoOi 
B.  I.,  an  the  best  exhibited,  of  good  eottoBi  fins  textnrOi  beatitf- 

kdly  made,  and  not  easy  to  exoeL 

The  bleached  sheetings  from  the  Wamsutta  mills,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass  ,  are  a  vast  improvement  on  former  exhibitions  from 
the  same  source,  and  from  their  excetding  fineness  and  pure 
iJiiiig  diasrro  high  romnrnriiitiTrBt,  aad  aroi  in  the  former 
Mpeeti  aariwalkd  bj  tokj  olbsr  ipeeimen  presented.  .  Thef 
eomptre  favorably  with  the  eboiecst  styles  of  British  and  French  . 
shirtings  ever  sten  in  our  market.    It  was  Insinuated  that  these 
goods  were  made  from  .imported  yarn  expressly  for  exhibition. 
But  we  learn  horn  the  most  reliable  source  tliat  they  arc  made  . 
from  yam  of  Ibeir  own  spinning,  and  tliat  the  same  quality  of 
goods  ftomthe  Vamsutta  Oo.,  are  sow  sold  in  the  nariBSt  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Bleached  Shit  tings  from  the  New-York  Mills.  These  goods 
maintain  their  standard  excellence,  and  although  not  as  fine  as 
the  speeimeas  from  the  WamsutU  Mills,  are  made  with  uniform 
perfection,  and  ham  their  snperior  weight  and  flrmnMS,  are 
justly  distinguished  for  tbdr  donbls  qoattltsa. 
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BlwcM  SMriings  from  the  Lonsdale  Co.,  PioTidencei  E.  I,| 
are  rtxy  fine  and  bandaone. 

JiMcAed  S!ltff£Rft  fh)m  dm  Utiea  Stem 
traordinarjr  weight  and  flmmen,  present  JmpoiteBt  advantages 

to  the  consumer. 

Bleached  Jeans  from  the  New- York  Mills,  are  wlthont  doubt 
the  best  goods  of  this  description  made  in  the  United  States^  and 
perhaps  cannot  be  impxoTed. 

CoUonades  from  the  Ida  Maaufacturing  Co.,  are  the  onlj  style 
exhibited.  Xiiese  goods  haTe  ffieh  dedded  meriti  aa  tie  entiti« 
them  to  particular  iSiTon  The  eolors  axe  permanent,  the  textoie 
4i  fins  and  strong,  and  not  disgulstd  With  artlftdal  appUancee  to 

deceive  the  eje  or  the  touch.  . 

Ginghams  from  the  Ida  Manufacturing  Company,  are  bright| 
handsome  coloxS|  and  good  houest  fabrics — highly  creditable. 

Ticking  from  D.  Lammot  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  spe- 
cimen es^liibited.   It  is  in  all  respects  very  superior. 

Printing  Cloth  from  J.  C.  Dodge  k  San,  Dodgeville,  Mass.  No- 
thing remarkable  in  the  fabric  excepting  an  unoomimomtf  ftrfeet 
9ehage^  (said  to  be  the  fceult  of  eone  reMBl  improTement  Ia  Hm 
loom  for  weaving,)  a  matter  of  no  little  tmportaaee  in  prodaataif 

a  perfect  print. 

MMw  PrinU  horn  the  mflli  of  A.  W.  Sprague,  PmTldenee, 

R.  I.,  afford  the  best  specimens  of  printed  calicoes  exhibited. 
Some  of  these  are  on  Hoe  wide  cloths,  colors  well  comJ^ined  and 
developed,  and  exeented  with  great  perfection.  A  few  mors  strides 
in  the  art  of  preparhig  and  applying  eolorsi  and  originating  de- 
signs, will  remove  all  temptation  to  Introdnce  foreign  ealieoea  to 
our  markets.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  stimulate  emulation  in 
the  production  of  an  article  of  such  universal  consnmptkm. 

The  Priaied  Calicoes  from  the  American  Prmt  Works,  Fall 
Biver,  Mass.,  are  handsome  designs,  the  eolors  tastefuilj  eom- 
binedi  and  printing  veiy  well  exeeoted. 
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The  Linen  IHapin  and  Cnuhj  from  H.  H.  Stevens,  WebsteTi 
Mmj  weie  tbe  best  speelmens  on  exhibition. 

eiiB of  iMiii  Dkftnuid  C^m  Diaptn^fromD.  Q.  Soott, 
Menon,  N.  J.,  presents  several  ezcellent  spedaens.  Tbe  m*- 

nnfretari  ng  of  these  deserfptions  of  goods  hsTing  been  bat  recently 

commenced  in  the  United  States,  every  successful  effort  in  their 
production  deserves  commendation  and  encouragement. 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  «f  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  variety  of  goods, 
the  result  of  female  industry,  among  whieh  were  samples  of  plain, 
fewiUed,  and  diaper  biowxi  Uaen,  of  exeeUsnt  and  km  fahrie,  all 
highly  oommandable. 


TABLE  AND  POCBET  CDTLEBT. 

It  is  extremelj  gratifying  to  note  the  advances  which  are  an* 
nnally  made  by  our  artisans  and  mannfaeturers  in  this  depart- 
ment; the  time  cannot  be  distant  when  their  sneeess  will  be 

complete.  Even  now,  in  some  important  firticles  foreign  compe- 
tition has  been  set  at  defiance.  Thanks  aloiie  to  the  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  of  our  people,  ^vbich  halts  not,  as  long 
as  there  is  the  slightest  ray  of  hope  pointing  in  their  eonntless 
paths  to  ultimate  sneeess.  The  display  at  our  last  fair  was  ani- 
mating. 

There  was  a  ease  of  fine  poelret  entlery  from  the  Waterville 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterburj,  Conn.,  on  which  the  judges  thus 
report,  we  my  wUk  confidence  that  they  rank  with  the  best  makers 
of  ShefieldJ^  This  company  has  now  in  employment  two  hun- 
dred men,  of  whom  one-half  are  Americans .  They  make  up  this 
year  in  value  |l  50,000  of  pocket  cutlery;  the  bladest,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  work,  are  made  in  their  uwu  factory.  The 
proprietors  of  this  establishmeot  have  been  eugagpd  i'or  nine 
years  in  aeeetmpllshing  its  present  condition ;  during  which  they 
liave  labored  under  eitrema  dlffieulties,  in  competing  with  the 
•eomnulated  skin  and  eKperienoe  of  the  fcteign  manidketurers, 
as  well  as  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe.   Nevertheless  they 
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Iiay»  tneeeeded  In  eifablldilBg  •  repatatlon  tot  mperiorl^i  and 

we  sincerely  hope  they  will  soon  defy  foreign  productions.  Wo 
have  reason  to  believe  their  cutlery  is  preferred  wherever  it  is 
used,  and  thej  certaialy  have  the  stioiifMt  claims  to  the  jNUroa- 
mb  of  their  coniitrjmeB! 

One  em  of  Uble  knim  and  fbrksy  and  a  Tirletj  of  Jj^xuTei  Ibr 
other  purposes,  from  Lamflon,  Goodnow  k  Co.,  No.  7  GoJd-stteet,. 

Kew-York,  was  on  exhibition,  on  which  the  judges  thus  report  j 

these  specimens  are  not  excelled  by  the  table  cutlery  from  any 
country^  either  in  fashion^  taste,  or  qualityj^    Lamson,  GoodooW 

h  Co.,  of  Shelbarne  Falls,  Mass.,  in  1846  eomnsiieed  the  munih 
fteture  of  baleher  knlFes  with  six  workmen,  aad  sliiee  ihat'tiaie 

have  been  increasing  gradually,  adding  various  styles  of  cutlery, 
until  the  present  time.  They  are  now  operating  successfully 
with  an  increased  number  of  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of 
eook,  bateher,shoe  koiFcSi  and  table  cntleiyi  embneiag  a  iinm^ 
ber  of  grades,  from  the  common  to  the  iirst  quality  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Their  workmen,  with  few  exceptions,  are  Ameri- 
cans. They  raauufaeture  their  own  forks,  and  all  their  knife 
blades  are  made  from  solid  cast  steel,  and  not  welded  to  iron,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  foreign  article.  Thejr  manaiaetuie  and 
finish  all  their  goods  in  their  own  shops,  and  claim  for  them  the 
honor  of  being  entirely  of  American  manufacture.  It  is  not  long 
since  it  was  deemed  inipraciicable  to  tstal)lish  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  in  the  United  States,  with  any  probabiiitjr  of 
being  able  to  compete  with  the  fareign  articles.  Yet  the  perao- 
vensee  of  this  house,  In  less  than  six  years,  has  oTorcomo  all 
difficulties,  theif  work  Is  pMfenr^  wheae?er  it  i8uaed,liistgicw- 
Ing  in  public  favor,  and  like  the  axes,  hatchets,  scythes,  chisels, 
tailor's  shears,  ami  other  articles  of  American  hardware,  will 
soon  be  beyond  ibreiga  competition. 

Pratt,  Ropes,  Webb  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  also  exhibited  a 
case  of  very  superior  Table  Cutlery. 

A  ease  of  Tailors''  Shears,  from  the  well-known  manufacturer, 
Roscius  Heinish,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Agency  at  01  Nassau-st ,  N.  7. 
The  reputation  of  this  manufactuier  is  too  well  known  to  require 
coBUBABt  at  this  tima.  13io  shMoa  of  lir.  HeinMi  liaiva  be«B 
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vfedby  tafloninLoiidoBibrtereiBlyean;  UieyluTekiigfldiiee 
Mma  tke  ibfeign  article  oat  of  our  market 

A  ease  of  TaiUr^  Shears  wts  alao  exhibited  bj  Leonard  k 
Windt,  29  and  81  Gold-tt,  New-Torky  bearing  a  ekwe 

blance  to  those  of  Heinish,  and  ace  deemed  an  excellent  article. 

We  copy  from  the  report  of  onr  judges  the  following  remarkSi 
which,  from  the  known  capacity  aud  intelligence  of  those  gentle- 
men,  should  have  their  influeoce  with  the  publk; 

"The  fine  Table  Cutlery  of  this  country  is  quite  equal,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  superior  to  that  made  in  England.  Our  ^est  bladei 
an  cntirelj  of  east  steely  and  beautifully  ground. 

A.  a 


DOOR  SPRLNO. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Inman,  of  Broddyn,  Long  Island,  exhibited  a  door  ' 

spring  which  has  been  patented  by  him.  It  consists  of  a  small  steel 
rod  and  three  brackets,  working  perpendicularly  on  a  twist  in  the 
kkI.  It  may  be  attached  to  any  door  so  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceivedy  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  works  moat  e£fectual]y. 
It  baa  neatness,  simplloity  and  eheapness,  In  a  rery  aminenft  cb* 
gree  toreeonuncnd  ifty  and  where  such  afipUances  are  reqniredi  U 
medts  general  fhror.  A.  C. 


EDGE  TOOLS, 

The  display  of  edge  tools  at  our  last  Fair  was  very  extensive, 
and  distinguished  for  varied  improvements,  surpassing  in  many 
respects  the  imported  articles  in  quality  and  cheapness. 

The  display  from  Mr.  D.  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
wlu>le|  was  the  best  ever  exhibited  at  our  fairs.  It  consisted  of 
Carpenteta'  and  Joiners?  tools,  Coopers'  tools,  cleavers,  improved 
bsiy  knives,  flirmer  chisels  and  gouges.  The  latter  artidea 
haiv#  only  lately  been  brought  Into  sueeessful  eompetitlon  with 
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the  foreign  articles;  they  were  deemed  to  be  very  superior  ia 
quality  and  finish,  and  the  whoU  fullj  snttAined  the  xeputalkii 
they  have  obtained.  All  the  goods  fkom  this  establishment  an 
iramnted ;  giving  employment  to  one  hundred  handSi  who  torn 

out  annually,  in  value,  #130,000. 

Brtui  Keitltt  from  the  Waterloo  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  These 
are  manufactured  by  a  new  process,  having  the  bottoms  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  any  heretofore  made.  The  improvement 
in  American  icettles,  and  their  cheaper  cost  of  production,  has, 
within  a  short  pedod,  stopped  the  importation  of  £nglish  and 
Dutch  hatteiy  Icettles. 

• 

CoMe  of  FUt$  from  John  Russell,  tS  CfUfM.,  IX.  Y.  lir.  BusMtD 

now  employs  over  one  hundred  hands  at  Sing  Sing,  (outside  tlis 
prison,)  in  the  manufacture  of  liles.  They  are  deemed  by  our 
judges  equal  to  the  best  imported,  and  are  sold  at  less  price. 
The  busiuess  promises  to  become  an  important  branch  of  Ameri- 
can industry;  one  tliat,  despite  the  embarrassment  arising  irom  . 
the  fluctuating  policy  of  our  goTerament  in  xtgand  to  prolMtloiii 
hae  forced  its  way  up,  and  now  bids  dsiapce  to  toolgn  cqb^ 
tition. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  made  a  very  beautiful  display  of  Saws  of  their 
manufacture.  It  embraced  almost  every  variety.  Tlie  reputa- 
1f(»  of  Messrs.  Hoe  It  Go.  Ibr  si^eiiority  ia  this  dqf»anMnt  is 
too-well  known  to  require  particular  commsot. 

Tumid  Irm  Wirt  from  T.  B.  Ifi-  8.  &  Clark,  SheridaUy  Cosu 
This  wire  is  cohered  with  tin  by  a  new  process  without  drawiof 
the  wire.   Part  of  it  was  annealed,  the  tinning  of  which  has,  we 

are  told,  not  been  done  before  without  destroying  the  annealing 
properties.  It  was  all  well  manufactured,  and  must  successful!/ 
compete  with  the  imported  article. 

Enamelled  stair  rods,  from  A.  K.  Pattison,  407  and  409 
Cherry  street,  New-Tork|  were  veiy  beautifully  ornamented  aod 
well  manufactured.  We  should  suppose  that  these  articles  woold 
go  into  extensive  use.  They  are  certainly  preferable  to  biasS)  cr 

any  other  stair  rod  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  being  equally 
strong,  and  superior  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  beauty.  A.  C. 
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3MBE0IDERT  AND  NEEDLE  ffOM. 

w 

of  Managers  to  the  Ladies  who  composed  llie  committee  of  judges 
on  these  articles.  The  list  committed  to  their  care  and  examin*- 
tkoi  was  very  full,  and  thd  ipdl  muldefed  and  d«t«il#d  npoit 
Mtomed  by  thcoi,  wa  are  baf^  t»  mj,  hai  giren  entto  aalMM- 
tloo.  Wetepy  ten  tiiebiapoHt]wl»lloiriDg  remarks  to  wl** 
tSon  to  Cloaks  and  Mantillas : 

^Thej  are,  in  the.  opinion  of  the  judges,  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  exliibiled  in  this  country,  and  equal  in  every 

I  respect  to  those  imported  from  France.  As  they  form  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  and 
large  soma  aie  anniially  eKpeaded  in  inporftiBg  them  ikom 
f^«aea,the<*ladieajadgii^  wish  to  eneonrage  their  mannfcelnre 
at  home.   They  therefore  particularly  request  tbe  Premium 

j  Committee  to  award,  in  this  instance,  a  gold  medal.  The  em- 
broidery is  perfeot  and  worthy  the  award.'' 

The  exhibitors  of  Cloaks  and  Mantillas,  were  George  Brodie, 
51  Canal  street;  Molyneaux  Eell,  58  Canal-street,  and  fieekman 
It  Co.y  66  Cacal-street.  To  Mr.  Brodie  the  gold  medal  was  award- 
c4 ;  to  Ifr.  Bell  the  direr  medal;  to  Meters.  Beekman  ft  Co.|  a 
diploma.  The  white  satin  opera  cloak  from  Mr.  Bell  wa»  miieh 
admired  and  reflected  great  credit  on  his  exertions.       A.  C. 


EQUATORIAL  TELESCOPE, 

Mr.  Henry  Tits,  of  this  eity,  exhibited  at  the  kst  fiiir  the  thiiii 
eomplete  Equatorial  instrument  of  his  manalketinre.   We  allude 

to  this  with  pride,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  this  self-taught  Ame- 
rican artist  bids  fair  to  render  our  country  independent,  in  this 
iniwrtant  artioie  of  tb*  products  of  European  manufactures,  nol 
axeepiiog  the  iaeoeaeoraof  the  world  reaowned  Fraimhoffer. 

The  object  i^la^s  of  the  Telescope  under  consideration)  has  eighl 
and  Ji  quarter  inches  aperture}  with  a  fi>eal  length  of  eleven  feet 
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It  is  f ttroiahed  with  Hajgea*!  %f%  plaM  OM^if/ing  from  60  to 
ftfiOO  tiffl69|  and  an  annular  mierometer  far  meaaoring  comets  and 
Ikiat  ol^aeta  fdUah do  not adfldt ormobiBalkM.  IllMaailar 

micrometer  famished  with  a  eei  of  Ramsden's,  or  poaitioii  eye 
pieces,  magnifying  from  100  to  2,000  times,  and  also  a  clock  for 
moving  the  instrument  corresponding  with  foiar,  lunar,  and 
iidaraal  timey  by  whieh  the  oligeel  it  icepfe  aeennilaly  within  tba 
field  of  view.  The  hoar,  or  right  aioeaaion  eiielei  metonres  eler- 
en  inches  In  diameter,  divided  hj  half  degrees  and  reading  to 
minutes.  The  declination  circle  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
divided  to  half  degrees  and  reading  to  minutes.  There  is  also  a 
eomet  seeker  of  three  inches  aperture  attached  to  the  tube  as  a 
finder.  All  the  glasses  are  made  from  Guinand's  disks. 

This  lostrament  is  the  largest  whieh  lias  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  iesi>eets  aeennlsly  and  most  heaotif ally 
finished.  The  base  is  made  of  ash  in  the  form  of  the  Moaich  In- 
strument, and  veneered  with  rose  wood.  It  was  made,  we  under* 
stand,  fur  Wm.  Van  Derzee,  l^sq.,  of  iiuilaloj  fox  private  use,  at  a 
cost  of  |i,200. 

In  our  volume  for  18  i9,  we  noticed  an  object  glass  inches 
aperture,  made  by  Mr.  Fitz  for  the  United  States  government,  to 
be  a^ed  by  the  astronomical  expedition.  We  9X6,  now  permitted 
to  make  the  ibllowlng extract  from  ^letter  written  to  Kr.  Fits  by 
James  M.  GilUss,  E>q.,  in  charge  of  said  cxpeditioo,  dated  at 
Santiago  de  Chile,  February  ist,  1851. 

There  Is  no  donbt  whatever,  that  the  object  glass  made  by 

you  has  shown  me  more  minutely  and  satisfactorily  difficult 
stars  than  that  at  Washington  ever  did ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  say 
at  the  same  time,  no  systomatie  trial  has  ever  been  made  by  me 
ef  the  cepacity  of  either  glass.  With  your  lena  six  of  the  satal* 
lltes  of  Saturn  have  been  seen  and  the  sixth  star  in  the  trapezium 
of  Orion  without  difficulty.  There  are  occasions  when  the  instru- 
ment would  readily  bear  a  power  of  800  or  1,000,  and  ito  con- 
stant Qse  wonid  be  amply  repaid ;  batthe  namarieallbreeof  Ike 
expedition  in  assistants  does  not  permit  Its  employment  except 
fiur  the  series  on  Mars  and  Yeaus,  and  occasional  occoltatlons.'' 

A.  C. 
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FiKE  AKMS. 

In  this  department  of  meeliaiiisni,  the  contribntioiis  at  our  lait 

Fair  were  mure  numerous  than  usual ;  the  display  of  ingenuity 
and  workmansliip  Wits  extremely  i arresting,  and  the  oompetiUon 

« 

spiiited.  We  are  mach  obliged  to  mat  Judges  for  the  time  and 
atlmitioii  bestowed  by  them  iu  their  ezamiiiatioM. 

The  eonstraetion  and  impiiHremaiit  of  five  ami  hat  vidoabt* 
edly  attraeled  the  attentioa  of  ingepions  meniSrom  tiie  period  of 

the  invention  of  gun  powder  to  the  present  time.  1  he  earliest 
form  of  the  musket,  which  was  fired  with  a  lighted  match,  and 
must  have  been  e^oeedinglj  clumsy,  afker  a  period  of  more  than 
thiee  hundred  jearii  has  sueoeeded  to  the  lightaad  ekfuiHj 
ilaiahed  musket,  with  the  percussion  lock  <^  the  present  day, 
through  a  series  of  impruvemeiits  w  hich  have  been  from  time  to 
time  adopted.  During  this  period  the  rifle  has  been  introduced, 
claiming  advantages  over  the  musket  for  greater  accoraciy  and 
'  nnge;  but  not  suited  the  goneral  poxposes  of  Inihntrjron 
aooount  of  its  greater  weight  and  want  of  celerity  in  loading. 
This  led  to  the  invention  of  the  levolving  breech,  in  which  there 
are  six  charges  which  may  be  fired  in  the  most  rapid  succession, 
aad  it  piobably  the  greatest  imptorement  thus  &r  obtained. 
Emn/f9ty  after  the  six  ebargei  m  ilred,  eonsldeitUe  tine  li 
eoMiimed  In  leplaeing  them,  and  tiiis  might  prore  tarlously 
disadvantageous.  This  leads  to  a  desir^  for  some  method  by 
which  the  great  celerity  for  six  discbarges,  obtained  by  the 
rwoiverinMybenuideeontlntMi.  8o  that  of  late  we  ha?e  hid 
pgpientad  to  ui  a  iraility  of  inrantfone  1^  whioh  the  am  BMi*y 
leofllfe  iti  duurges  in  rapid  succession  at  tlie  breeeh. 

In  regard  to  these  improTcments,  howoTer  feasible  and  perlSeet  • 

they  may  appear  u|«.»n  slight  examination  and  trial,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  improper  to  adopt  them^  fur  military  purposes  par- 
ticularly»  but  upon  the  most  careful  experiments  and  use  in  the  . 
hands  of  the  soldier  a  sufficient  length  of  time  folly  to  teat  their 
qualities.  Of  the  arms  exhibited  we  shall  notice  two  specimena. 

lAssembly^  Ho.  ISO.  |  e 
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The  case  of  revolving  pistols  exhibited  by  Samuel  Colt,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  was  deemed  to  be  decided!/  superior,  and 
mmxpasiBd  In  w<tfkmawiihip.  TlUi  am  ia  toa  well  kmmkio 
zeqniie  at  thia  time  a  partlonlar  demiptlon. 

« 

l^arj^s  Patent  Breech  Loading  (hm. 

Ordnance  Department,  \ 
WaihingtoHt  December  17, 1850.  ^ 

Hut.  0.  M.  OoittADy  Ouretmf  ef  W»: 

Sir — "When  the  Board  of  Ordnance  Officers  was  convened  to 
examine  and  try  repeating  pistols  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  tlie^30tk  of  September  laet,  there  were  yaiioiii  ainiiy 
other  tiMm  thoae  specially  mentioned  In  the  reeolntiony  which 
'  had  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  War  Department  by  their 
inventors,  who  claimed  for  them  many  advantages  over  those  in 
nae.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  presented  a  good  opportunity 
te  make  trial  of  sneh  anna:  they  were  aoeordlngly  direeted  to 
do  ID,  and  to  report  Ae  reeolt  of  their  examinations  and  experi- 
ments. I  respectfully  enclose  a  copy  of  that  report  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  but  one  of  the  arms  tried,  viz:  Sharp's  with 
Maynaid'i  primer,  is  considered  suitable  for  poblie  senrioe. 

My  opinion  of  Sharp's  gun,  £»med  irom  an  examination  of  its 
con8triMitioi»|ii  jfayorable  to  its  sapedodtgr  over  all  other  bneeh- 
iQlidiflf  aima  whieh  hare  eome  to  mjr  notieoy  espeelally  mbm 
eembined  with  liayMrd's  Improvement  Ibr  priming,  and  I  think 
it  may  prove  a  valuable  arm  for  the  military  service.  But  the 
only  sure  way  to  establish  or  re£iUe  this  opinion  is  practical  trial 
el  (fas  aiw,  i»  tho  heodi  of  ttoops  in  aotive  firviee  la  tiM  Md. 
Itheielbio  leeoaunend  that  the  pnwhaae  of  a  saaail  nnmharof 
tiieee  arms,  say  two  hnndiod,  be  anthorized,  and  that  they  be 
issued  to  the  troops  on  the  Western  frontier ;  after  they  shall 
have  been  in  use  by  them,  for  a  eoffioient  length  of  time,  to  test 
their  pmetfeal  ntility,  an  anangement  may  be  made  for  Intio- 
dmteg  (hem  rcgolarly  into  Oie  military  serviee  to  such  an  eixlent 

as  experience  may  render  advisable.    •      •      •      •  • 
Bespeotfully  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  6.  TALOOTT, 

BrmMt  Brigadm  Om%  Col.  of  Qrinmeo. 
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OfB^md     Orikumce  qilU§n  m  PuimU  SmM  Jkmf  Mtt  tkm 

RepeaHng  FUtoU, 

WikSHiNGTON,  D.  C,  November  27,  1850. 

In  addition  to  their  itport  on  tilw  tiial  and  cdaiiiliuitioA  of 
lepeatfog  ^stols^  tlie  Boud  hm  tfreaably  to  tiieir  InstametioM, « 
to  report  the  reralt  of  their  examiiHitloii  of  the  fbUowing  arms, 
being  all  that  were  presented  for  that  purpose : 

•  let.  8bttp^efiiie«MlM«ah)Bt     ink.  Jmtia^  BUm. 
Sd.  Kleiii^FnwiniBifle.  Ml  Perry's  Rifle. 

3d.  JeniLs'  Carbine.  «th.  Welch's  Bifle. 

IM.  ffkarm*  JMi  end  Jbte. 
Thli  is  an  ann  loading  at  Ihe  hieeeh,  whidi  is  opened  and 

closed  by  a  vertical  slide  or  shear  cutting  ofif  the  end  of  the 
cartridge.  This  arm  has  witlistood  all  the  trials  the  Board  has 
eonsideied  neeesniy  to  make  with  it.  It  was  llred  seretal 
handred  limes  wlthoat  eleaaingy  doling  whieh  the  moTemiata 

of  its  machinery  was  not  obstructed.   The  arm  is  loadecl  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity  by  using  a  simply  prepared  cartridge  which 
Mr.  Sliarp  iias  arranged]  and  also  the  ordinary  rifle  and  muslLet  ■ 
'  ammanftion  with  its  peienssion  eaps  can  be  used  with  fiidli^r. 

The  penetration,  range  and  accuracy  of  lire  from  the  rifle  thus 
amagad,  with  a  cartridge  and  conical  l>all  prepared  for  it,  were 
si^erior  to  that  of  any  otjier  hrseeh  kading  pisea  eAiad  to 
hoard.  WilhMaynard'sprimer(whieh,as  wellasihe  cap,  may 

be  used)  this  arm  was  iired  ten  times  per  minute,  and  when 
discharged  over  the  water,  a  second  charge  was  flred  before  the 
rieochet  of  the  first  had  eeued. 

From  their  observations  of  the  use  of  this  rifle,  the  Board  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  arms  loading  at 
the  breech,  and  tliink  it  wonld  be  well  to  have  further  trials 
made,  and  to  p«t  sone  of  tteai  in  tiie  hands  of  Hoops  tq^if^ 
nOm  wkKfOm  ttiey  are.saitoUe  to  fbe  militaiy  sentoe. 

ftd.  mMi  Ryu. 
This  is  a  Frossian  rifle,  understood  to  be  at  present  nnder  trial 

in  the  Pmssian  service.  It  is  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  the 
charge  is  fired  by  Qieaos  of  a  needle  which  pierces  the  friction 
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priming  attaehed  to  the  cartridge,  and  although  by  its  pecu- 
liar coii9iniction,  and  that  of  its  cartridge  and  priming,  it 

may  be  fired  with  rapidity,  tliese  peculiarities  the  Board  believe 
render  the  arm  objectionable,  and  its  ammunition,  from  its  com- 
bining the  charge  and  priming,  is  considered  unsafe.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  Board  consider  tliis  rifle  not 

as  well  adapted  to  the  service  of  troops  as  Sharp's. 

3d.  Jeimingt*  Rifies, 

One,  a  repeating  rifle  with  a  tube  parallel  to  the  barrel  for 
carrying  tweniy-four  cartridges;  the  other  similar  to  it,  but 
irithoat  the  tube. 

These  arras  are  loaded  at  the  l)reech  with  an  elongated  ball, 
In  the  cylindrical  part  of  which  the  charge  oi  powder  is  contained 
thej  prime  themselves  from  a  magazine  of  percussion  pills. 

The  Board  object  entirely  to  the  use  of  a  magazine  of  percus- 
sion priming  pills,  as  is  used  with  these  arms,  and  they  do  not 
think  it  safe  or  useful  to  carry  a  number  of  cartridges,  attached 
t#  a  gun.  From  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ammunition, 
the  charge  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  force.  The  arms 
exhibited  to  tlie  Board  were  not  considered  by  the  Inventor  as 
parfect,  and  the  trials  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  establiah 
tlMlr  durability,  but  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  tiie  pilnoiple 
af  eonstruetion  of  these  arms,  is  not  such  as  would  ba  svitahla 
ibr  the  military  service.' 

Atk.  Jenk^  Carhku. 
The  carbine  now  offered  by  Mr.  Jenks,  is  slightly  altered  from, 
those  that  have  already  been  tried  in  service.    The  Board  ara 
of  Opinion  that  the  objections,  which  have  been  found  against 
thete  arms,  have  not  been  removed  by  his  recent  modifieatioii. 

Its  construction  is  similar  to  the  pistols  briefly  described  in  the 
report  on  that  subject.  The  inventor  lia  l  not  completed  the 
anangement  for  using  a  cap  instead  of  the  percussion  pills,  to 
which  the  Board  object.  Only  limited  trials  were  made  with 
the  arm  in  its  incomplete  state.  The  principle  of  its  construc- 
tion, however,  the  Board  do  not  consider  suitable  to  the  service. 
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m.  WdekU  B^. 

Ab  am  of  roQgfa  Mmstnictioii,  merely  thown  to  the  boaidi  to 
flhtttrete  his  method  of  loading  at  tife  hieeah  and  flring  wifli  a 

magazine  of  percussion 

The  principle  and  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  do  not,  im 

the  opinion  of  the  Board,  render  it  suitable  for  the  service,  and 

their  objection  to  a  magazine  of  percussion  pills  has  alreadj  been 

stated.  All  of  whieh  ia  rapectfoUy  anboiittadi 

(Sbmed)  R.  L.  BAKER, 

Majut  and  m  LH  Col.^  Frt$H  of  Boori. 

'    A.  If  ORBECAI, 
Oaptam  of  Ordnatici  imd*Brevd  Major, 

BEH JAimr  HUGER, 
Cajfiaim  and  BrawT  CoUmi. 

W .  A.  THORNTON, 
Ckfiain  of  Drdnnnre  and  Brevet  Major, 

*    G.  II.  TALCOTT, 
Capt'n  of  Ordnanc€  and  BH  Vt  Colonel, 

J.  L.  Reno, 

Second  LH  and  BH  Capiauif  Recorder  of  Board, 


MAINARFS  SELF  PRIMING  LOCK  AKD  PR1MIN«. 

Tills  method  of  priming  is  intended  .is  a  snbstitute  for  the  per- 
cussion cap.  Iteonsists  in  a  coil  of  substance  resembling  thiek 
paper,  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  liwh  in  width,  ia 
whiehi  at  proper  intarvalst  spotsof  detoaatiog powder  aieptoasd. 
The  whole  appaaatoi  ia  eontainad  in  a  small  ehaasberiirthe  look, 
and  the  primer  for  each  discharge  is  carried  forward  to  its  proper 
position  on  the  top  of  the  cone  each  time  the  gun  is  cocked.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  lock  and  priming  are  various  and 
important,  some  of  which  we  will  state.  It  may  be  applied  to 
old  arffli  hj  snbatitutiBg  new  looks  or  bj  altering  the  old  Mier.. 
By  the  motion  of  the  hammer  from  half  cock  to  eook,  the  gun  is 
primed  with  mathematical  accuracy,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
temperature,  or  position  of  the  gun,  having  no  influence.  When 
the  hammer  is  down,  or  at  half-cock,  the  gun  is  not  primed,  and 
ecmaequently  c^annot  be  fired  by  acoidentor  carelesness.  All  the 
manipulations' required  for  other  methods  of  priming^  (among 
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which  cold  fingers  and  capv  are  particularly  annoying,)  are  here 
dispensed  with.  TJie  hammer  is  carried  resting  upon  the  cone 
with  pedSeot  safety,  and  the  celerity  of  firing  kgreatlj  increased. 
Ko  pieces  of  metal  are  thrown  off,  or  other  annoyaneeS)  whidi  xe- 
soli  from  the  use  of  the  pereiUBion  cap.  The  charges  are  sepa- 
rated ftom  eaeh  other  by  ineombuttiUe  matter,  so  Hut  no  ex- 
plosion of  several  can  result  from  firing  one.  The  lock  for 
using  this  priming  may  be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  military  or 
sporting  guns,  or  to  cannon.  • 

Such  are  the  claims  of  this  newly  invented  lock  and  method  of 
priming.  From  the  examinations  we  have  had,  together  with 
tilt  report  of  our  judges,  we  feel  safe  in  endorsing  them  as  Talid. 
It  reeelfed  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institate.  .  C. 


HAT,  MADID  OF  WiNE  LEAVES. 

Miss  /.  H.  HndsoD,  of  Franklinville,  Long  Island,  presented 
at  the  last  Fair  a  Hat  made  of  the  long  leaves  of  our  Southern 
Pine.  This  is  to  us  the  first  intimation  of  any  practi^^  purpose 
to  whkh  tl(is  product,  so  abundant  at  the  souths  may  be  applied. 
Tkm  are  some  thousands  of  the  Itoales  of  our  eoontiy  who 
ind  partial  employment  in  mannfketuriiig  hats  ftom  Hm  palm 
leaf.  The  leaves  of  the  pine  may  U-  wrought  into  hats  of  a  bet- 
ter quality,  as  to  appearance  and  durability,  and  they  may  be 
bleached,  we  are  told,  to  any  degree  of  whiteness.  Put  together 
alter  the  fashion  of  the  Laghom  hat,  we  cannot  eonesifo  a  motod 
aisasgtoble  eafiring  te  fte  head,  ibr  sunmer  wear,  than  Unse 
Imwm  are  mpMB  of  thus  produelBg:  This  we  hope  may  con- 
stitute another  branch  of  domestic  industry,  both  in  fabric  and  ^ 

material.  A.  0. 


MA0H1NBET  AT  THE  UTB  PAIR.. 

The  Board  of  Managers  feel  impelled  to  return  their  most  sin- 
cere thanlu  to  the  gentlemen  who  seryed  on  the  various  commit- 
tees, as  Judges  at  the  late  Fair.  Impartial  decisions  ftom  com* 

petent  men,  are  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  piomoling  the 
otjects  of  the  Institute.    To  obtain  such,  the  Manager's  have 
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beeu  uuremitting  in  their  erturts.  In  our  brief  notices  of  the 
most  prominent  and  new  articles  on  exhibition,  we  shall  avail 
onnel  v«s  of  the  opinioii  expxmdd  hj  ow  J  odgte  genoaU  wMi 
such  lemarks  as  our  own  penonal  ezaminatioiis  may  liaTegiig- 
geited. 

From  the  Lowell  machine  shop,  Lowell,  Muss. — An  engine 
lathe,  slotting:;  machine,  planing  and  drilling  maohijoes.  An  ex- 
eelient- display  of  tools.  The  planing  machine  is  new  for  ma^j 
kinds  of  work,  and  the  whole  reAeots  mnch  eredil  on  the  manu- 
fiMstnien. 

From  E.  &  S.  I).  Gould,  Heddenburgh  Works,  Newark,  it.  J. 
A  compound  planing  machine  ^  wheel  tooth  cutting  uaohinei 
and  fertfcoal  ikUL  Thaae  tools  as  a  whole  aie  Mis  will  «ii 
oedltable  to  the  maDuftctnien.  The  maehlne  fo  plining,  to 
some  some  kinds  of  work,  can  be  made  very  usefti]. 

From  Scranton  &  Parshley,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  nine  lathes ; 
drill  prflltti  &c.  These  tools  are  all  of  the  common  kind,  of  good 
qnall^i  and  offered  cheap.  Persons  wantiqg  small  tools  of  the 
kind  weald  do  well  to  examine  fliem. 

From  M.  Sault  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  An  engine  lathe 
with  an  improved  method  of  attaching  the  slide  rest  to  the  sheaiSi 
wiMfihy  tiia  lAole  height  from  oMrtie  to  the  slMan,  eaii  bo. 
md  His  woek  to  be  tVBsd;  ItlsaiitogsBloitfanid^petteit, 
and  BMriti  attention. 

From  £.  &  T.  Fairbanks,  k  Co.|  iSt.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  ThirtiMn 
seeissi  indnding  those  Ibr  nUxoad  tneks,  depot  wardionses^ 
eouters,  and  pUttom.  The  exhibitkm  snstalned  the  well-ei- 
tabllshed  lepntatlcHi  el  lie  MMsnfteiiiwii,  and  aie  SBliaedIo 

high  commendation. 

i^iK»8.€}wMeI>oagaly  ttl8  feurlst.  Pkltoa  Scale this  is 
an  iMUMMieieiit,  es  it  dose  awsy  with  Ihe  1wi|^t  gsiMBfiBy  imsd 
OA  the  let er  by  an  tngsiioiis  anangeiieBt  of  two  levM.  Mr 
]%^t  wdghts  it  is  deemed  to  be  prefsraUe. 

From  Isaacs  &  Darling,  101  Wall  St.  Self  clearing  anchor. 
Deemed  by  the  Judges  a  good  artide^less  liable  to  get  fool  as  the 
▼essel  swings  ronnd. 

From  Augustus  Wiliiaias,  Stilliuan  Allen,  &  Co.,  Novelty 
works,  a^nts.   An  alarm  water  guage.   Valuable  afi  aHording 
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•dcUtioiud  Mcontj  agaioft  the  exploiioQ  of  etMm  boilers.  The 
jodgei  an  of  opInioBi  htm^w^f  that  the  guage  eocka  dMmld  In 
•11  OMea  be  an  appoidage  to  a  boiler. 

PaimU  €h99mQr  Vuhe. 
Jtmina  Jndsen,  Roeheater,  K.  T.  Thla  ia  ft  good  and  effieieiit 

arrangement  for  controling  the  quantity  of  steam  upon  the  steam 
ejlinder  when  the  power  is  thrown  off,  or  on  thua  rendering  the 
motion  more  uniform. 

Fire  Proof  Iron  Safes. 

Ihoae  eoKhibited  by  Sika  £•  Hening,  from  No.  M  Water  at, 
wagadaemed  the  beat  by  oqrjndgia,  who  abw le  Hmt  maiy ftom 
the  MM  waanihatoiy  havepieyed  themaelTei  motl  rntBoitih.  * 

km  Bvrgiar  Safet. 

From  the  World's  Safe  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  These  are  made  of 
chilPd  cast  iron  Ij^  to  2  inches  thick,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  burglar  to  enter  it  by  the  sides.  The  greatest  objee- 
tioii  to  it  ia  its  great  weight.  Itiaworthj  of  a  trialyandmaytom 
•at  an  Important  Improvement.  The  inventor  deserrea  eredIL 

ThIak  nraajr  beantlfta  thlnf  taAaofy,  aad  alfliongh  the 

committee  are  net  folly  satisfied  as  to  its  praetieal  yalne,  they 

consider  it  a  very  ingenious  device  for  getting  rid  of  the  trouble 
and  cumbrous  arrangements  attending  the  ordinary  Bell  Hang- 
ing fixtures,  and  the  efiforti  whether  auooaaafol  or  not,  dfaatnrai 
commendation. 

Steam  Pressure  Guages. 

Xoahna  Lowe's,  1. 8.  PktMon,  agent.  ▲  weQ  made  artiole,  and 
anrimproMnaBtopdin  thoaoinihrBierQ8a,eipecial]yft(r  loaomo- 
thres,  to  which  we  ahoidd  eoBskkr  them  a  ?ery  good  and  naslhl 

appendage.  Show  at  all  times  the  exact  pressure  much  more 
nearly  than  can  be  known  by  the  spring  balance  attached  to  the 

Self-centering  a7^d  self-releasing  Lathe. 

Thomas  W.  Bailey,  Lockport,  N.  J.  This  lathe  possesses 
?alimble  ftatoxaa  which*  may  well  claim  attention,  and  which 
are  adopted  to  make  it  naefhlin  tnming  wood  of  irregalmrlbnna. 
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Chill  Irons  or  Mouldi. 

Ezra  Ripley,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Intended  for  casting  Rasps,  Mill 
plates  for  grinding  corn,  coffee,  &c.   A  very  useful  inyeation. 

« 

Water  Metre  and  Water  Wheel. 

Samuel  Huse,  Boston  Mass.  A  good  article  and  well  made, 
cshibtttaig  ia  the  inrwitor  ftgoodpliaiaof  knoirtadgvandtkiU, 

Ollr  JMgBI  wflM  lit  vMfMIIISH* 

let  Qrmm  Jflruz^r, 

8.  C.  Seaman,  Fhiladelplila*.  Oar  Judges  pronoonoed  UUs  the 
best  maciiine  for  the  purpose  they  had  ever  seen. 

hwt  Plamns^  Machine. 

Aldrieh  Tyng,  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  This  machine  has  • 
hmff  eait  inm  bed  14  ftel  long,  and  will  plain  1 1  feet  long,  and 
SIbeliride.  TlieeroM  beam  is  faieed  with  two  sciews  geared 
togei^Mt  hy  a  oross  sitaft  on  the  top  of  the  posts.  The  table  If 

moved  by  a  rack  and  gear,  tlie  movement  strong  with  quick  re- 
turn motion  of  the  table.  It  has  lK)th  horizontal  and  vertical 
leed  motion  arranged  so  as  to  vary  at  pleasure  and  both  put  in 
aotion  t(%etber  will  plain  an/  desired  angle.  The  weight  of 
Ihtelayie  it  Ibt.  It  eame  in  too  late  Ibr  competitton^ 
eeiisequently  our  judges  did  not  e«ptett  an  opinion  npon  it. 
The  machine  to  oar  view  appeared  an  admirable  piece  of  Me> 
chanism.  ^  A.  C. 


OOMPODND  CAPSTiN  AND  TEBTICAL  VINDLASS,  mTERTED 

nr  CH/LRLES  rERLET. 

The  bate  odTthit  windlattit  ftmed  hf  a  tbort  uMtal  e/liadery 

haying  a  wide  foot  flanch  fitted  to  receive  bolts  by  which  the 

capstan  may  l>e  secured  to  the  deck  in  almost  any  position  in  the 
ship  ;  the  upper  iaee  of  this  eylinder  is  Utted  as  an  annular 
Mehetbed. 

Within  the  base,  and  oast  with  it,  are  arms  that  connect  the 
exterior  with  a  strong  hob,  in  the  eentre  of  wliieh  the  main 
spindle  it  teeored.  Between  the  armt,  within  the  cylinder,  aie 
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two  or  moze  levelled  pinion  wheelSi  eteh  sumnted  mi  the  iioier 

end  of  a  short  shaft  that  goes  through  the  base,  and  reeefree  on 
the  outer  end  a  luctal  disk,  the  rim  ci'  which  is  formed  a  fe- 
male ratchet  wheel,  each  keyed  on,  and  rotating  with  their  own 
shaft  i  OFor  each  therais*  metal  plate,  flttid  inside,  with  a  pair  of 
mrali,  that  take  the  innetiatdiet  teeth  In  lyiyeM^  On 
the  out8i4eeacli  of  these  platet  Is  eeetwiiha  nekettoveoelvietiie 
end' of  a  handspike  or  cai>stan  bar,  and  each  plate  is  secured  by 
a  pin  through  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft  on  which  it  rotates. 

The  barrel  or  body  of  the  capstan  is  made  as  a  hollow  cylinder, 
the  section  of  which  approaches  the  form  of  two  parabolic  curves, 
the  largest  curve  forming  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  tlie  smallest 
the  top.  Within  the  baia,  an  inmted  bevelled  qpor  wheel  is  so 
seeorad  that  the  teeth  gear  into  tho  pinions  henealh,  aad  tfaahoh 
of  this  wheel  Is  fitted  to  rotate  on  the  Bmlnr  spindle;  and  tiievp- 
per  part  of  the  barrel  is  fitted  with  a  flanch  or  arms,  bored  to  tit 
the  upper  end  of  the  spindle,  and  a  key  or  pin  through  the  spin- 
dle keeps  the  barrel  secure  from  lifting  while  in  work;  and  avonad 
the  base  of  the  banel  are  penis  on  pins ;  the  muring  enfls  of  these 
take  the  rmlehet  teeth  aiomid  the  top  of  ^e  teed  base,  and  these 
teeth  aife  made  with  each  side  at  an  angle  of  about  45\  so  that 
whichever  way  the  capstan  is  rotated,  the  paul  ends,  turned  in 
the  opposite  direeMooi  hold  ever/  ineh  that  is  gaintd  in  heetlqg 
lennd. 

On  the  top  of  the  barrel,  an  ordinary  eapstan  drum-head  com- 
pletes the  machine,  and  is  fitted  with  holes  to  receive  the  like 
espstan  bars  thatare  used  with  the  sockets  beneath.  When  used 
with  the  bars  In  the  drum-head,  the  barrel  carries  the  gear  wheels 

with  it,  but  the  slight  friction  of  these  parts  is  not  found  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work^  the  gearing  sockets  do  not  come  in  the  way, 
and  the  weehtnft  Is  merely  an  ontinmy.  eapstmi  convenient  Ibr 
light  work. 

But  on  placing  the  handi^lkcs  Into  the  lower  sockets  end  set- 
ting the  I'uuls  the  right  way,  the  barrel  can  be  rotated  In  Mm 

direction,  and  the  machine  becomes  at  once  a  powerful  vertical 
windlass.  The  pauls  on  the  inside  of  the  socket  plates,  takliii^ 
the  ratchet  teeth  on  the  pinion  shafts,  force  these,  with  tlie  pin- 
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.ianS)  thoxoaiu  wheel  aodtiie  barrel,  roimd  with  a  miilti|med 
ki?eni0B|  by  whi«h  fimr  nMn»8taiidiiigiii  aimall  sptce  xonndthe 
ctprtMi  ean  nise  mm  welghti  without  moTlog  *£)ot  fhemstlvM, 
than four  or fiv4  timet  their  number  eaa  move,  by  what  Is  nanti- 

call  J  termed  walking  roujid  the  capstan,  that  is,  travelling  round 
pushing  the  bars  in  the  drum-head  bel'ore  them.  Tlie  form  of 
the  hernl  wiH,  in  most  cases,  oompel  the  rope  to  fleet"  itself, 
that  ISy  work  vpwardy  as  it  win48  on,  mafaitalnfaig  nearly  ad  eqnal 
lemage  In  work,  and  if  it  should  by  aoddent  do  Ihfs  suddenly, 
or  as  the  seamen  say,  surge  upward^;,  tbe  men  cannot  be  thrown 
down  by  the  foreshooting  and  recoil  of  the  bars  they  are  working 
with,  80  that  they  work  with  an  increased  confidence,  that  greatly 
filcilitates  their  labor ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  carrying  the 
Spindle  through  the  deck,  as  has  been  the  oommon  pnetlee. 


A.  W.  CART'S  ROTART  PUMP. 

Tlih  luachine,  for  the  'purpose  of  raising  and  forcing  water, 
has  been  before  the  pnbliesiBoe  1848.  Jt  was  exhibited  at  our 
last  ftdr  ibr  the  first  time,  and  after  an  examination  of  its  oon- 

stmction,  with  the  opportunity  afforded  of  witnessing  its  opera* 

tion,  we  think  it  fully  justifies  all  that  we  have  heard  in  its  favor. 
One  of  the  principal  merits  of  the  machine  is  the  aimplicity  of  the 
method  of  packing  so  as  to  keep  the  chambers  perfectly  tight, 
and  at  the  same  time  friction,  to  a  large  extent^  is  avoided.  It 
is  easily  repaeked  when  required,  and  we  do  not  perceive  in  it 
the  usuctl  liabllites  to  get  out  of  order.    Viewed  as  an  ordinary 
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pvmp  for  xaltiog  water,  we  wMdet  ii  tupeiior  to  any  haetdbre 
in  nae ;  for  dilpa' purposes,  we  believe  it  would  be  found  extreme^ 
yalnable ;  for  ezttngniriiing  fires  it  mnj  be  used  to  great  adim. 

tage,  and  it  may  be  esteemed  as  an  important  appendage  in 
Stories,  stores^  public  buildings,  gardens,  &c. 

These  pumps  may  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  $35  to 
$1,400,  depending  on  size  and  materials.  Those  costing  the  low- 
est sum  will  raise  30  gallons  per  minute  at  120  revolutioui. 
Xhe  Institute  awarded  td  the  inventor  iti  gold  asedal  In  1991. 


ICE  MAB&EE  AND  GUTTER. 

Ice  has  now  become  an  almost  indispensable  article  in  our 
domestic  economy,  consequently  every  iovention  which  fkcilitates 
the  acquisition  of  it,  is  of  interest. 

Messrs.  J.  &  D.  Ascough  &  Co.,  exhibited  at  our  late  Tair  two 
instruments  which  are  used  witli  great  efiect  in  procuring  ioe 
daring  the  period  when  it  is  laid  up  for  nse  through  the  warm 
reason  when  it  is  most  required,  or  for  transhipment  'These 
instruments  are  denominated  as  a  Marker  and  Cutter,  and  are 
«ons trusted  thus :  the  frame  work,  which  is  made  of  wood,  re-  * 
senibles  (he  beam  and  handles  of  an  ordinary  plough,  with  the 
liandles  permanently  attached  to  the  beam.  On  the  under  M» 
d  |he  beanf|  extending  the  greater  part  of  ite  length  then  are 
Hzed  e  series  of  cutters  made  of  steel  and  placed  in  succession, 
gradually  extending  deeper  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
beam,  the  longest  being  about  4  inches;  this  instrument  is  used 
as  a  markeri  ents  about  two  inches  deep,  and  with  the  services  of 
•one  hone  and  a  man  will  mark  off  ftom  1000  to  1,&00  tons  of  ice 
In  10  hours.  The  cutter  is  similarly  foi-med,  except  that  the 
cutting  instruments  are  made  to  cut  much  deeper,  say  from  8  to 
12  inches.  This  also  is  operated  by  one  horse  and  a  many  and  < 
follows  in  the  small  farrow  made  bj  the  marker,  and  will  cut 
fh>m  5(K)  to  750  tons  in  10  hours ;  thus  it  requires  two  cutters  to 
complete  the  work  of  one  marker,  and  toj^ether  they  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  75  men  with  saws,  which  has  been  the  usual 
mode  of  cutting  ice  in  use  heretofore.  A.  C. 
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SELF-STRIPPING  CARDING  MACHINE. 

In  the  operation  of  cotton  canling,  that  part  of  the  process 
called  stripping,  lias  heretofore  been  done  by  hand.  Under  this 
mode  various  accidental  delays  are  constantly  occurring,  and 
often  serious  damage  by  carelessness  and  otherwise ;  besides  the 
necessity  .of  employing  hands  to  perform  tlie  operation.  It  is 
computed  that  the  labor  of  one  man  is  required  for  every  12 
carding  machines,  and  12  carding  machines  to  every  1000  spin- 
dle*. The  machine  under  consideration  proposes  to  perform  the 
whole  operation  of  carding  and  stripping.  It  is,  we  understand, 
the  invention  of  Messrs.  Charles  D.  Wilcox,  (deceased)  and  J.  P. 
Stillman,  and  A.  Stillman,  all  residents  of  Westerly,  Washington 
county,  R.  I.  The  machine  was  exhibited  in  operation  at  our 
last  fair  where  it  attracted  much  attention,  and  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Institute.  We  find  in  the  Scieniijic  American 
of  December  6,  a  very  accurate  description  of  it,  which  we  copy. 

A.  C. 

V\g.  I. 


Figure  1  is  an  elevation  of  one  end  of  a  carding  machine,  with 
the  improvements  attached.    Figure  2  is  a  side  view  ol  the 
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[Assembly 


Fig.  2. 


stripper.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  view  of 
the  machinery  which  operates  the 
stripper.  Figures  4  and  5  are  small 
parts  of  the  machine,  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  Similar  letters 
refer  to  like  parts.  As  there  are  a 
great  number  of  peculiar  movements 
in  this  machine,  it  will  require  a 
long  description  to  give  a  definite 
idea  of  its  peculiarities,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  demand  the  closest 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  read- 
ers. 


A  self-stripping  carding  machine  has  been  a  desideratum ;  those 
in  common  use  are  stripped  by  hand.  The  carding  machine  re- 
presented does  not  differ  materially  from  other  carding  machines 
except  in  the  mode  of  attaching  the  top  cards.  A  A  is  the 
framing ;  B  is  the  main  cylinder ;  D  are  the  arches  which  support 
the  cards. 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  mechanical  means,'  by  which 

the  top  flat  cards  of  a  single  carding  machine,  or  of  any  number 

of  carding  machines,  may  be  stripped,  one  after  the  other,  in 

« 

regular  succession,  while  the  machine  or  machines  are  in  opera- 
tion, without  detaching  them  from  the  said  machine  or  machines, 
and  without  requiring  any  manual  aid ;  the  operation  of  stripping 
proceeding  during  the  whole  time  the  carding  machines  are  in 
operation. 

£  £  are  the  top  cards  whicli  are  of  precisely  the  same  con- 
struction as  those  in  common  use,  but  are  attached  in  a  different 
manner,  being  hinged  or  jointed  by  pivots,  c  c,  at  each  end  of 
their  front  side  to  the  standards,  a  a,  which  carry  them ;  resting, 
when  in  position  for  operating,  upon  screws,  b  6,  screwed  in  the 
arches,  but  being  capable  of  swinging  upwards  and  forwards,  or 
turning  over,  so  as  to  lay  on  the  next  card  in  front  of  it,  and 
present  its  teeth  upwards,  (fig.  1,)  where  one  of  the  top  cards  is 
in  the  act  of  turning  over,  and  fig.  2,  where  one  is  represented 
turned  over,  the  position  of  the  tops  or  backs  of  the  other  top 
cards  being  represented  on  the  latter  figure  by  the  line,  d  d. 
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Haugiug  on  each  of  the  pivots,  c  c,  of  the  hinges  at  the  end  of 
fho  cardsi  ia  a  small  tumbler,  O,  whieh  is  di?ided  into  two  parts, 
tile  OQter  part  beingvisible  in  figures  1  and  d,and  the  inner  part 
in  fignres  4  and  5.  The  outer  part  is  of  nearly  elliptical  form* 
and  the  inner  part  of  nearly  the  same  form,  but  has  a  portion  of 
its  periphery  (indicated  by  e  in  iig.  4)  concentric  to  the  pivot,  c, 
upon  which  it  hangs,  and  has  angular  projlectionsi  t  at  each  end 
of  tbe  said  portioui  s,  (see  figs.  4  5.)  Xbe  tomhler  tons 
freely  npon  the  pirot,  but  on  being  tuned  a  eeitain  distanee  in 
either  direction,  one  of  tlie  angular  projeetions  will  come  in  con-^ 
tact  with  either  the  upper  or  under  side  of  a  part  of  the  plate,  /, 
olthaliiqgai  wiiifiii  fits  elose  up  to  the  part  <|  and  bj  means  of 
tliMe  pntfectionit  th^  top  osid,  to  whieih  the  tombkr  is  attoehedi 
la  turned  orer  to  present  Its  tee&  qpmsds  Ibc  stripping,  aad 
returned  to  its  woridng  position. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  construction  of  the  carding  machine  is 
now  intelligible,  and  tlie  description  of  the  means  by  wliicii  the 
top  jcards  are  stripped,  the  means  hj  wideb  the  tumblers  «re 
opemted  npon  fbr  turning  over  the  cards,  and  the  means  bj  whieh 
the  stripping  apparatus  is  operated,  will  now  be  described. 

I 

The  stripping  is  performed  by  a  comb  or  flat  card,  F,  which  is 
of  the  same  length  as,  and  suspended  above  tlie  to])  cards,  its 
teetk  Iwkig  on  its  under  side,  inclining  downwards  in  the  same 
diiwlioia'as  tlKM  of  the  lop  eaids  ineline  upw 
iq^.  This  eonb  Is  eeeored  fimly  by  smwed  rods,  ^  ^,  to  a  bar, 

H,  which  extends  across  the  top  of  the  carding  machine,  between 
two  sweeps  or  swinging  arms,  one  on  each  side,  II,  which  are  ' 
hung  so  as  to  turn  ireely  on  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  29,  of  the  main 
cylinder.  The  screwed  rods  admit  of  tlie  combs  being  adjusted 
at  a  proper  height  above  the  top  tards ;  and  It  can  be  stUl  ftirAer 
adjusted,  as  the  sweeps  I  I,  are  made  in  two  parts,  screwed 
together  by  screw  bolts,  h,  which  pass  through  slots  in  one  part. 
In  connection  with  the  comb  or  stripper  is  a  brush,  which  may 
be  made  of  a  strip  of  leather  or  any  soft  material,  for  the  purpose 
of  sweeping  off  the  waste  stripped  fjrom  the  top  cards.  This 
brush  is  attached  to  two  arms,  k  k,  which  hang  loosely  and  turn 
freely  on  the  l>ar,  H,  and  is  confined  between  metal  plates,  / 
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•xteadiiig  its  whole  length,  whioh  is  equal  to  that  of  the  etrdft. 

It  is  capable,  by  means  hereafter  described,  of  being  swung  or 

thrown  upwards  during  the  operation  of  stripping,  and  brought 
down  into  position  foi  sweeping  of  the  waste  at  a  proper  time. 

The  mechanism  employed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  oyer  the 
endS)is  attaehed  to  a  plate  J,  whieh  is  attached  to  the  Inner  ihee 
of  the  front  sweep,  hj  serew  bolts,  m  m,  which  pass  thiough  slots 
in  the  sweep,  and  admit  of  its  sliding  on  the  sw^eep;  the  plate 
itself 'is  distinctly  shown  in  fig.  2.  A  lever,  K,  working  on  a 
falcrum  pi?ot,  n,  secured  in  the  plate,  J,  cariies  a  stud,  o,  which, 
is  a4|ii8tahle  ia  a  slot,  and  is  caused  by  morements  given  to  the 
sweep  to  operate  on  the  periphery  of  the  outer  paria  of  the 
tumblers.  This  lever  is  operated  upon  two  springs,  one,  p,  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  opposite  end  to  that  where  the  stud,  o, 
is  placed,  the  last  named  end  of  the  lever  being  bent  in  a  hook 
fonui  and  the  end  of  the  spring  being  bent  inwards  baclL  of  the 
lever,  so  aa  to  come  In  contact  at  certain  timci  with  stnds,  q 
placed  around  the  front  arcs  of  the  frame  of  the  carding  machine 
at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  distance  between  the  top 
cards ;  the  effect  of  these  studs  is  to  raise  the  end  of  the  lever 
eanTing  the  spriag,  and  depress  the  stud, »;  this  depression  being 
nenessaty  at  certain  times,  whIoh  will  be  heiealler  esqplainedj  te 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  stud,  o,  to  pass  under  the  tumbletf* 
The  other  spring,  r,  is  of  a  hook  or  bow  form,  and  is  attached  to 
the  plate,  J,  above  the  levcTy  bearing  i^ion  the  lever  at  the  back 
of  its  hook|  in  a  soitable  Baaaer)  to  raise  the  stmdf  s^  the  stud  ^ 
beinf  pwrmted  ftom  rising  too  htfi  by  a  pw(|eettMH>aot  showni  * 
bat  easilf  naderstood— at  the  baek  of  the  plate^ 

The  plate  J,  is  connected  by  a  link,  «?,  to  the  front  arm,  ky 
carrying  the  brush,  or  to  a  short  lever  or  arm  appended  to  k. 
The  lower  one  of  the  screw  boltSi  in,  is  turned  down  at  its  end 
to  form  a  stud,    wliich  extends  some  distanee  thronf^  the  plate, 

and  on  this  stud  hangs  a  catch,  which  has  two  notdies,  1, 2, 
in  one  edge,  at  a  sliort  distance  apart,  either  of  which  is  capable 
of  catching  on  a  stationery  stud,  3,  secured  in  the  sweep.  A 
spring,  y,  is  secured  to  the  plate,  which  acts  on  the^  catch  to  keep 
it  on  the  pto,  and  .while  it  is  so  held,  the  plate,  J,  will  be  station- 
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ary  in  lelation  to  the  sweep.  In  figure  1,  the  lower  notch  If 
thown  on  the  pin,  8,  that  Mng  itsppfittion  during  entlieop^- 
ntlon  of  stripping  the  cards,  the  bnuh  being  raised,  hat  when 

the  cards  are  stripped,  and  the  waste  is  to  be  swept  away,  the 
movement  of  the  sweep  brings  the  upper  part  of  the  catch,  x, 
above  the  stud,  z,  into  contact  with  a  stop,  and  releases  it  from 
iiie  pin,  8,  leaving  the  plate,  i,  free  to  slide  on  the  sweep;  the 
stud,  Zy  then  comes' In  contact  with  the  Incline,  v,  (fig.  1 ,)  and  In 
passing  along  it  draws  down  the  plate,  J,  and  with  it  the  catch. 
The  plate,  J,  draws  down  tlie  brush  by  means  of  the  link,  to,  and 
by  the  time  the  brush  is  drawn  into  position  for  operation,  the 
catch,  Xy  passes  a  stop,  (not  shown,)  and  the  spring,  y,  throws  its 
lower  part  fbrward,  and  the  notch,  2,  which  is  now  opposite  to 
the  pin,  ;3,  catches  on  it  and  holds  tlie  plate  down,  and  keeps  the 
brush  in  position  for  operation.  The  incli.ie,  ^,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  up  the  brush  again,  the  stud,  z,  passing  upon  it 
alleir  the  waste  Is  swept  from  the  cards;  no  stop  is  shown  In  con- 
nection with  /,  to  release  the  catch  as  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 

♦ 

The  operation  of  stri[)})ing.  and  all  the  operations  connected 
with  it,  are  performed  by  the  movements  of  the  sweeps,  1 1 ;  the 
means  b]r  which  these  movanenla  are  piodueed,  will  now  be  da* 
•adbed: 

.  Attached  to  the  sweeps  or  to  their  hubs  are  toothed  sectors^  L 
L,  In  dotted  lines,  figure  1,  which  gear  into  other  toothed  sectoiti 

M  M,  secured  upon  a  shaft,  N,  below  the  main  cylinder ;  these 
sectors  are  sliown.  All  the  mechanism  which  has  now  been 
described,  requires  to  be  attached  to  every  carding  machine  to. 
which  the  improvements  are  applied :  but  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  mechanism  which  is  yet  to  be  described,  will  serve  tea  as 
many  carding  machines  as  can  stand  in  one  line,  if  their  shafts, 
N,  are  all  connected,  and  may  serve  for  a  still  greater  number  by 
adding  gearing  to  give  the  necessary  motions  to  the  shaft,  N. 
The  sectors,  M  M,  receive  their  motion  through  a  lever,  O,  which 
Is  secured  upon  their  shaft,  the  motion  being  communicated  to 
the  lever  by  a  train  of  mechanism  upon  a  frame,  P  P,  which  Is 
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distinct  from  the  frame  of  the  carding  mnclune ;  of  this  train  of 
mechanism,  Q|  1b  the  driving  shaft,  receiving  motion  through  a 
bsod  nurning  orer  the  imllej,  and  oommiuueatiiig  the  aanfi 
thiough  a  toothed  pinion,  S,  and  wlieel,  to  a  ahafti  U ;  <^  thii 
ihafit  is  secured  a  boss,  V,  having  two  arms,  4  4,  and  also  an  end- 
less screw  gear,  W,  and  fitting  loosely  on  it  there  is  a  boss,  X, 
ha?ing  one  projecting  arm,  5,  to  which,  parallel  with  ihe  ahatt| 
is  leeiiied  a  itod,  6|  which  pacses  through  holes  boEed  in  the  amSi 
4  4y  and  eanses  the  boss,  to  revolve  with  the  sliafi;  this 
stnd,  6,  when  the  bosses  are  close  to  each  other,  projects  beyond 
the  back  face  of  the  fixed  boss,  V.  The  endless  screw  gear,  W, 
gears  into  a  toothed  wheel,  Y,  on  a  vertical  aus :  this  toothed 
wheel  eariies  on  its  upper  ftee  a  number  of  vertical  stad%  7  7| 
eonesponding  with  the  number  of  eaids  in  the  machines.  Eash 
of  the  studs,  in  its  revolution  with  the  wheel,  oomes  in  contact 
with  a  stud,  b,  secured  to  one  end  of  a  bent  lever,  9,  whose  fid- 
mukf  lOy  is  in  an  armi  11,  secured  to  the  ficont  top  rail  of  the 
frame.  The  opposite  end  of  the  lever  to  that  carrying  the  stod, 
8,  bears  against  the  side  of  a  lever,  12,  which  worlu  on  a  fixed 
fulcrum,  13,  and  is  furnished  at  its  end  with  a  pin  or  stud,  14, 
which  fits  in  a  groove,  15,  in  the  boss,  X.  A  spring',  16,  is  at- 
tached to  the  lever,  12,  and  to  the  itene,  which  always  icsips 
it  ihrward,  and  slides  the  boss,  X,  on  the  shaft,  U,  so  as  to  bring 
the  end  of  the  stud,  6,  within  the  back  arm  of  the  fixed  boss,  Y, 
and  leave  none  of  it  jirojecting  through,  excepting  at  such  times 
as  the  studs,  7  7,  are  bearing  upon  the  stud,  8,  when  the  tension 
of  the  spring  is  overcome,  and  the  leveTi  12,  is  forced  back  by 
tiie  bent  lever,  9,  so  as  to  slide  the  boss,  X,  forward,  and  canss 

« 

the  stnd,  G,  to  project  beyond  the  back  arm  of  the  fixed  boss.  At 
a  suitable  distauco  froni  the  sliait,  U,  and  parallel  with  the  said 
sliaft,  there  is  a  shaft,  Z,  which  carries  a  circular  disc,  (£,  having 
a  number  of  8lottc»4  openings,  17  17,  in  its  periphety,  the  number 
of  the  said  slotted  openings,  being  two  more  than  the  number  of 
cards  in  the  machine  or  machines.  Upon  the  same  shaft,  Z,  at 
the  extreme  back  end,  outside  the  frame,  P  P,  there  is  a  cam,  lEj 
In  which  there  is  a  slot  extending  all  round,  and  in  tins  slot 
voiks  a  stud,  18,  which  is  secured  In  one  end  of  an  arm,  10,  whose 
cfpoflito  end  is  hung  on  a  fixed  pivot,  20 ,  seeuied  in  a  post  of  tiie 
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framing.  The  stud,  18,  is  connected  by  a  rod,  21,  to  a  study  S2| 
i^eh  is  seenndi  bat  acUnstable  in  the  lever,  O,  on  the  seetor 
diafti  NT.  In  the  slot  in  the  eun,     there  are  a  nnmber  of  nn* 

dnlations  or  steps,  the  number  being  one  more  than  the  number 
of  cards  on  the  machine  or  machines,  and  the  said  undulations 
or  steps  being  of  suitable  form  to  give  the  required  motion  through 
the  stndi  ISyiodi  Sl^itndySdiieTery  0,aad  seetots,  M  M  and  L 
L>  to  the  sweeps,  to  torn  oier  or  opsn,  strip,  and  elose  eveiy  eard 
in  succession — to  perform  which  there  is  one  undulation  or  step, 
30,  for  every  card,  and  afterwards  to  return  the  sweep  ready 
igun  for  commencing  operation,  to  perform  which  there  is  one 
^Hte  undulation  or  step,  81  j  the  latter  nndnlation  or  sti|^  is 
dioiin  by  dotted  lines,  as  are  also  all  parts  of  tbe  slot  that  aitt 
concealed.  The  cam,  xE,  receives  a  part  of  a  revolution  every 
time  one  of  the  studs,  7,  on  the  wheel,  Y,  comes  into  operation  on 
the  stud,  8,  of  the  lever,  9,  and  eanses  the  stud,  6,  to  move  h&ckr 
Vttd,  as  eveiy  timetWitodf  0,is£»reed  i>rwaid,  it  ie  hiomiiti 
ly  the  revohitlon  of  the  shaft,  U,  into  one  of  the  openings,  17,  oC 

the  disc,  and  caused  to  give  part  of  a  revolution  to  the  disc.  In 
order  to  hold  the  cam  steady  at  those  times  when  it  is  not  in 
motion, apaul,  23, is  hongonapin,  24,  in  a  standard,  96,  below 
ttn  diso,  and  a  lever,  se,  is  attaehed  to  thepaol,  and  eonneeH 
by  a  spring,  27,  to  ^e  frame ;  the  spring  acting  on  the  lever  holdi 
Ihe  paul  up,  and  causes  it  to  catch  in  one  of  the  slot  oj^enings, 
U[|til  the  atud,  6,  is  coming  into  operation  on  the  dise ;  the  said 
stud,  6,  previous  to  entering  an  opening,  eoaea  into  eontaet  witli 
tha  lever,  241,  and  throwing  it  ibrward,  releasae  tlie  pan!,  and 
holds  it  dear  of  the  disc,  until  it  is  itself  leaving  the  disc,  when^ 
the  spring,  27,  is  allowed  to  operate. 

Jl^he  several  parts  having  been  described,  and  their  duties  ex- 
plained, we  will  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  tiielr 
operation  is  eonducted. 
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'  The  carding  process  is  the  same  as  in  other  carding  machines, 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it.  We  will  suppose  tho 
operation  of  stripping  to  commence  wi.th  the  first  card  or  the  one 

• 

nearest  the  dofler.  The  sweeps  mnst  he  brought  to  their  most 

forward  position,  which  woiiki  be  to  tlie  left  liand  in  tig.  1;  the 
cam,  iE,  would  then  be  m  such  a  position  as  to  bring  that  part 
of  its  slot  marked  X',  to  the  stud,  18.  As  it  is  only  necessaij 
thnt  the  top^cards  should  be  stripped* at  certain  intervals— say 
once  in  flfleen  minutes — the  cam  is  not  required  to  revolve  con- 
tinuously, but  only  to  move  a  sutlicient  distance  to  cause  one  card 
to  be  stripped,  at  sach  intervals  as  to  make  each  entire  revola- 
Hon  oeenpy  that  space  of  time.  The  driving  pnlley  revolvet 
•ontlnnonsly,  and  so  do  the  shafts,  Q  and  U,  and  the  wheel,  T; 
but  as  the  stud,  6,  is  drawn  forward  by  the  lever,  12,  and  spring, 
16,  except  when  a  stud,  7,  is  in  contact  with  the  stud,  8,  under 
the  bent  lever,  it  (the  stud,  6,)  passes  the  disc,  (£,  without  tonoh* 
ing  it,  ontU  a  stud,  7,  acts  on  the  stud,  8,  and  bent  lever,  9,  and 


drives  bark  the  It^ver,  12,  and  stud,  6,  after 
which  the  stud,  0,as  it  revolves,  comes  into  a  slot 
in  the  disc,  and  gives  part  of  a  revolution  to  it 
and  the  cam ;  the  distance  moved  by  the  cam 
being  just  sufficient  to  make  one  undulation  or 
step,  30,  pass  tlie  stud,  18.  As  tlie  first  or  rising 
part  of  the  step  passes  the  stud,  18,  it  raises  it, 
and  the  rod,  21,  raises  the  lever,  0,  which  causes  the  sectors^to 
give  motion  to  the  sweeps  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  38,  in 
fig  1. 
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I        As  the  sweep  mores  it  brings  the  stud,  0,  on  the  lever,  K,  in 
\      operation  on  the  upperside  of  the  front  part  of  the  tumbler,  6, 
of  the  first  top  card,  E,  and  carries  it  up  or  along  it.  depressing 
the  finrwaid  end  of  it  and  bringing  the  angular  projection  i, 
i     to  bear  under  the  hinge  plate  /,caii8ingffae  top  oard  to  be  open- 
edjor  tiuown  upwards.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  stud,  0,  eom* 
menoes  running  up  the  tumbler  and  depressing  it,  the  spring, 
■      at  the  hooked  end  of  the  lever,  K.  runs  over  the  first  stud,  on 
'      the  arch,  D,  and  raises  that  end  of  the  lever  depressing  the  stud  O, 
and  causing  it  to  throw  down  the  tumbler  still  furtibier^  imtil  at 
\     last  it  (the  stud)  tarns  tiiie  tumbler  so  &r  around  as  to  torn  Khe 
top  eard  eompletel j  orer  with  its  tee&  upwards  and  tlien  pass 
under  it.   The  turning  over  of  the  top  card  is  illustrated  in  ilgs. 
1  and  2 ;  fig.  1  showing  one  of  the  cards  in  the  act  of  turning 
over,  and  fig.  2  showing  it  turned  completely  over ;  all  the  cards 
except  the  first  one  fall  over  on  the  next  card  in  front ;  the  first 
eae  fldle  on  «  sereWi  83,  pioflded  to  reeeiye  it.  Tbe  sweep 
woifiag  OB  after  tbe  eaid  Is  .tamed  otcTi  eanies  Ike  eomb,  F, 
past  it,  bntoirtng  tDliieinelinalionof  the  teeth  fidoeanotjet 
strip  it.    By  this  time  the  comb  has  passed  the  card,  the  cam  has 
has  brought  the  stud,  18,  to  the  top  of  the  undulation  or  step, 
and  it  thai  eooses  it  to  descend  the  opposite  et  f Allin|(  Me^ 
wideh  depresses  the  rod,  31,  and  lever,  O,  causing  tlie  seetoie 
and  'sweeps  to  return  a  short  distance.  Daring  Hie  return  of  tlie 
sweep,  the  comb  strips  the  waste  from  the  open  top  card,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  passed  it,  the  pin,  O,  (the  ?^pring,  />,  of  the  lever, 
K,  baving  previously  passed  over  the  stud,  q.)  is  brought  into 
operation  <m  the  tumbler  so  as  to  make  the  angular  projection, 
a^  on  the  upper  side  of  the  hinge  plate  and  throw  over  or  dose 
the  card.    By  this  time  the  cam  hus  turned  so  far,  that  the  stud, 
18,  will  have  descended  the  falling  side  of  the  first  step,  or 
undulation,  and  at  this  moment  the  stud,  6,  will,  by  its  rcTolu* 
tion  become  free  from  the  slot  in  the  disc,  and  the  disc  and  cam 
will  become  stationary,  the  stud,  7^  will  also  w<yrlc  clear  of  the 
stud,  8,  and  the  spring,  16,  will  draw  Ibrward  the  lever,  12,  and 
draw  the  stud,  ti.  forward,  so  that  it  will  not  gear  into  the  disc  until 
the  proper  time  for  stripping  the  next  card.    The  waste  is  depo- 
sited on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  cards, 
andiboaldaii^liaDf  in  tfaeeooibitis  loosened  bj  the  next  lop 
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When  tlM  next  ttad,  7,  on  Um  wlml,  T,  acts  on  llis  ttad,'  8,  of 

the  bent  lever,  9,  the  cam  will  make  another  movement  and  car- 
ry the  pin,  18,  over  the  next  undulation  or  step,  30,  this  will 
bring  the  sweeps,  I  I,  and  their  appendages,  including  the  comb, 
in  operation  on  the  next  card,  and  turn  or  open  it|  strip,  and 
letojm  or  dose  it,  in  predselj  the  sams  maniMr  as  ihb  Unt 
Thns  the  operation  proceeds,  every  ste|>|  SO,  of  tlie  ean  eansi^ 
a  card  to  be  stripped,  until  the  cards  have*  all  been  aeted  upon, 
and  the  commeucement  of  the  long  undulation  or  btep,  31, 
arrives  at  stud,  18.    One  of  the  studs  on  the  wheel,  Y,  iliarked 
ior  distinction,  Ty  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  revolution, 
ao  that  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  stod^dyOtttha  lever,  d^fiar 
A  considerable  time,  long  enough  to  came  the  stnd,  6,  to  optfats 
in  two  slots  of  the  dise  without  being  withdrawn  fbrward ;  it 
being  necessary  to  give  two  movements  of  the  same  length  as  aU 
the  otkejrs  to  the  disc  and  cam,  in  order  to  carij  the  whole  of  the 
Stepf  81,  past  the  stnd  18.  As  the  first  or  asssnding  part  of  the 
alsp,31,  passes  the  stnd,  it  raises  it,  and  causes  the  sweqi^ts  • 
aove  on  in  the  direction  d  the  arrow,  33,  and  bring  the  cateh, 
jc,  against  the  step,  behind  the  sweep,  lig.  1,  to  release  the 
2Iate,  J,  and  then  carry  the  stud,  2,  down  the  incline,  «,  which 
draws  down  the  plate,  J,  and  brings  the  brush  into  a  position  £o( 
opeialing  as  described.   When  the  top  of  the  8tep,31,  passes  the 
stnd,  18,  the  descending  part  comes  into  operation  on  it,  and 
carries  it  down,  depressing  the  rod,  2 1 ,  and  lever,  O,  and  moving 
the  bcctois  sulTicieutly  to  carry  the  sweeps  back  to  their  first 
.  described  position,  sweeping  all  the  waste  on  to  the  cover  of  the 
dofifer.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  last  described  movement 
of  the  sweeps,  the  stnd,    travels  along  the  incline,  #,  and  raises 
the  brush.  The  next  movement  of  the  cam  is  the  same  as  that 
first  described,  and  the  succeeding  operations  of  the  machine  are 
rcpcUlions  of  thpae  just  explained. 
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JOB  PRINTINO  PRESS. 

Mr.  Qeofge  P.  Goidon  exblbitod  a  Pnss,  patented  in  1851, 

designed  for  small  job  printing,  wliich  did  its  work  admirably. 

It  is  capable  of  printing  1 ,500  impressions  per  hour,  and  is  adapted 
to  print  from  a  single  line  to  a  form  the  size  of  half  a  foolscap 
sheet.  It  is  worked  with  the  foot  on  a  treadle,  or  steam  may  be 
used.  The.spaee  oooapied  by  it  is  three  feet  square^  rising  abonl 
four  ftet  ftom  the  iioor. 

Hie  platteiTof  this  pras  pteients  itself  direetly  in  ih>nt  of 
operator,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  upon  whieh  the  paper 

to  be  printed  is  laid.  The  platten  has  a  rotating  and  reciproca- 
ting motion,  tliat  is,  it  has  a  quarter  revolution,  which  brings  the 
platten  into  a  vertical  position  directly  opposite  to  the  form  and 
point  of  impression,  and  then  a  return  motion,  whieh  brings  it 
again  to  its  horizontal  position.  This  motion  is  f^mmTOifatftd 
by  Bseons  of  a  earn,  seeUonal  arm,  and  its  own  segment  geared 
with  the  sectimial  arm,  causing  the  ]>latten  to  move  in  the  arc  of 
a  circle  when  passing  from  its  position  where  the  sheet  is  placed 
npon  it,  to  tliat  where  it  receives  the  impression. 

The  bed  vibrates,  and  is  fixed  npon  its  own  aii8,80  thatllmqr 
rteede  into  ^  proper  position  for  reeetving  the  inking  lollets  on 

the  face  of  the  form.  Its  position  is  vertical,  standing  parallel  to 
the  face  of  the  platten  when  the  toggle  is  straight  and  the  im- 
pression given. 

The  rollers  are  held  by  two  side  arms,  so  combined  as  to  form 
a  frame  to  carry  them,  and  motion  is  communicated  both  forward 
and  backward,  passing  twice  over  the  form  for  each  impression 
during  the  rest  of  the  other  parts  of  the  maofaine.  By  this  ar> 
rangement,  the  carriage  with  the  ways  in  it  to  travel  in,  which 
is  in  common  use,  are  dispensed  with. 

The  inking  cylinders,  vibrallng  distribntor,  &e.,  are  placed 
npon  the  top  of  the  press,  so  that  they  are  constantly  under  the 
eye  of  the  operator,  being  convenient  for  cleaning,  change  of  ink^ 
do.  The  machine  is  operated  by  one  person  with  apparent  ease. 

A.  a 
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MODELLINO. 

A  very  superior  specimen  of  modelling  was  exhibited  at  our 
last  fair,  which  justly  attracted  general  admiration.  It  consisted 
of  a  colossal  dog  in  bronze,  lepreflenting  a  large  dog,  who  haying 
biQken  his  ehain  is  roamiiig  at  large  and  snddionl/  stops  at  tiio 
sound  of  a  fkmiliar  voioe.  The  idea  is  most  beautiftilly  illastia- 
ted  in  this  production.  As  a  work  of  art  it  possesses  great  merit, 
is  decidedly  original,  and  reflects  honor  on  the  artists. 

It  was  designed  and  modelled  by  Thomas  F.  Hoppin,  of  Provi- 
dAnoOy  &.  I.|  and  east  in  bionze  bj  the  Messn.  ▲ndnbon  at  the 
Minnesota  ]^oundfy,  under  the  direetion  of  Messrs.  Bogardns  h 
Hdpplni  of  New-Tork.  A.  0. 


MODEL  OF  A  DISABLED  SHIP.  ' 

Capt.  J.  G.  Lawton  exhibited  a  well  constructed  model  of  the 
ship  Warren,  as  she  arrived  at  tlie  port  of  New- York  during  the 
winter  of  1850-51,  having  been  109  days  on  her  passage  from 
01a«gow  to  this  port.  After  being  81  days  out,  the  Tossel  lost 
her  rodder,  and  was  rendered  almost  a  eomplete  wieek,  in  one 
of  those  severe  gales  whieh  swept  the  Atlantic  ocean  during  that 
winter.  She  reDiained  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm  and  rode  it  out. 
After  15  days  Capt.  L.  had  constructed  a  rudder  out  of  a  hemp 
cable,  and  attached  it  to  the  vessel,  with  the  assistance  of  which| 
and  the  few  sails  they  were  enabled  to  spread,  she  reached  her 
port  after  a  ftirther  space  of  63  days. 

A  model  of  the  radder  was  also  exhibited,  and  the  method  of 

attaching  it  to  the  ship.    Tlic  whole  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
commandant  of  this  vessel,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  influence 
dire  neoessi^  on  the  faculties  of  oor  race.  A.C. 
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NAYAL  ARCUITECIU&B. 

The  original  model  of  the  yacht  America,  bj  George  Steers^ 
fm  plaeed  on  exhibition.  It  attracted  mach  attention,  and  oar 
Judges  leported  fhe  model  as  woitiij  of  all  praise  and  entitled 
to  the  highest  premiom."*  It  reeeiVed  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 

Institute. 

The  model  of  the  steam  ship  Illinois,  designed  by  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Dimon,  of  New-Yofk,  the  model  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Owens," 
158  Lewis  street,  New-York.  The  judges  reported  the  design  as  - 
the  best  on  exhibition^  and  that  the  execution  of  the  model  in 
poiBi  ofworlunanship  MS  the  best  thej had  erer  seen.  Thede- 
slgii  reeeired  the  Gold  Medal,  and  the  artixsn  for  the  workman- 
ghip  displayed  in  constructing  the  model,  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute. 

The  model  of  a  clipper  ship  by  L.  H.  Boole,  191  East  15th  st., 
New-York,  was  reported  favorably  on  by  the  judgeS|  and  xeceiy- 
ed  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 


PALM£&*S  IMf  AOYED  PAI£NI  A&IIFICIAL  LEG. 

* 

Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  exhibited  their  im- 
proved arti&eial  leg,  of  whioh  the  Judges  on  surgical  instruments  • 
qpeak  in  tenns  oi  the  highest  oommendation,  and  close  their  re- 
port by  saying,  ^it  is  superior  to  any  other  ever  eonstrueted, 

and  merits  i'ur  science  and  humanity  the  highest  testimonial  of 
the  Institute." 

The  boi]y  or  skeletun  of  the  leg  is  made  from  pieces  of  solid 
willow  wood,  it  being  the  lightest  and  strongest  material  appU- 
eabie  to  sooh  pwpose.  The  thigh|l^,  and  Soot  pieces  are  made 
lidUoWi  and  carved  extanudty  so  as  to  imitate  the  aatonl  leg  In 
rise,  form,  and  symmetry.  Thelmee,  ankle,  and  toe  joints  have 
the  motions  of  the  natural  limb,  including  the  ball  and  socket 
formation ;  this  is  an  ingenious  improvement  over  the  mortice 
and  tenon  and  metnUc  Joints.  The  ball  and  socket  Joints  arere- 
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taised  in  their  nkti?e  poeitioiif.by  strng  matalie  platee  attaA 
cd  yertieally  and  immovably  to  the  sides  of  tlio  leg,  tlurpngli  ibib 

ends  of  which  strong  hollow  bolts  pass  and  are  also  immovable, 
and  upon  wliicli  tlie  thigh  and  leg  pieces  receive  their  bearings 
in  their  dexious  and  extensions,  through  the  whole  diametar  of 
tha  joints  in  solid  wood  subitantially  bushad.  By  this  new  and 
snbstantial  anrangementy  no  motion  of  the  matalie  paits  wlMva 
they  nnite,  is  permitted ;  friction  is  redneed  to  the  least  posslbla 
degree,  oil  is  dispensed  with,  and  all  the  lateral  motions  and 
noiSGi  peculiar  to.  other  kinds  ol  joints^  are  prevented* 

* 

The  internal  arrangements  are  strikingly  in  keeping  with  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  natural  limb.  Through  the  ingaA- 
ions  application  of  springs,  cams,  eeoentrics,  and  cords,  the  ea* 
tUa  limb  is  moved^  eontroiled,  flexed,  and  aKtsndad  with  tha 
most  perfect  ease  and  reliability.  The  movements  veryiolosely 
resemble  the  natural  limb.  A  lever  and  spring  adjusted  in  the 
lower  pjut  '-t*  the  tliigh  and  attaclied  to  the  leg,  serves  to  extend 
and  control  tlu-  knee  joint,  thus  answering  the  extensor  muscle  of 
the  natural  leg ;  while  opposite  and  opposed  to  the  extensoTi  m 
strong  coid  Is  inserted  behind  the  knee  Joint  whioh  suspends  the 
action  oi'  tl.e  h^g  when  suillciently  extended, answering  the  action 
of  tlie  seini-i>ranaceuus  and  crureus  muscles  or  ham-strings  of  the 
natural  leg.  This  arrangement  prevents  that  unpleasant  concus- 
sion peculiar  to  all  tenon  and  mortice  JointSi  as  used  in  preyioiii 
constructions. 

A  large  and  very  strong  heel  cord,  answering  to  the  gastroo- 
nemii  mnsdesor  tendo  Aohillis,  extends  from  .tlie  heel  up  Into 
the  ealf  of  the  leg,  where  it  is  eomiealed  with  a  cam  playing 

upon  an  eccentric,  which  In  its  turn  is  connected  by  alesser  eoid 

with  the  thiqh,  by  which  it  is  operated  to  extend  the  foot  and 
also  enabliiitj  the  \u-;iier  to  throw  his  whole  weight  upon  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  as  upon  tlie  natural  one,  in  walking,  lilting,  getting 
into  carriages,  ascending  flights  of  stairs ;  and  at  the  same  tima 
fii^tiig  a  strong  and  life-like  elastloity  in  walking. 

Tha  foot  and  toe  springy  and  cord,  whioh  answer  to  tha  flaxor 
muscles  of  the  ankle  and  toes,  lo  elevate  the  ooa,  and  firmly  aon- 

press  the  other  to  the  ground,  as  ex|icrienc?d  in  walking,  is  a 
compound  arraogcmcut,  Hexing  the  lout  up<.  n  the  ankle  and  cle* 
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to  carry  the  foot  easily  and  I'reely  over  any  obstacle  in  its  path- 
way, and  at  the  same  time  have  the  artificial  leg  precisely  oi  tbo 
tame  length  m  the  lyUuml  leg»  an  arrmngement  long  desired. 

The  entire  external  surfjace  of  the  skeleton  or  frame  work  of 
these  limbs  is  eoyered  wiUi  a  green  paiehmenl  indissolobly  afe> 
taehed  to  it  and  aj^paieotly  seamless;  whieli  pieventa  tbe  poHl> 
ability  of  the  light  easement  splitting  and  renders  it  perfeetl j 

liable.  The  siuface  of  the  parcliment  is  covered  with  a  water- 
proof cement,  colored  to  resemble  the  natural  limb,  which  may 

be  kept  peiliBctty  oWan  by  the  use  of  soap  and  water  as  ofiken  as 
required. 

We  saw  a  gentleman  at  our  last  &ir  wearing  a  pair  of  these 
artiiielal  legs,  having  lost  both  the  natoral  ones.  Thej  were 
vMtf  a^fnsfeed,  enabling  him  to  walk  withoni  Umping  or  halt- 
ing, so  much  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  and  without  a  cane. 
We  should  not  have  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  Uia 
&ot)  indeed  would  not  ImvQ  believed  it,  had  not  the  gantlemaii 
esdiibiled  to  us  the  veritable  limbs  made  hj  Mmer  k  Oo^  upon 
wkUk  he  had  been  walking  with  so  mueh  apparent  ease. 


PEARL  AND  SHBU  WOUL 

This  is,  eomparatively,  a  new  branch  of  n^ofaetnre  in  (he 

United  States,^  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  perkclion 
to  which  it  has  recently  been  carried. 

The  specimens  of  pearl  work  boxes,  handles  for  dentists'  in- 
struments, Lc,  from  A.  Ruddock,  Philadelphia,  were  very  supe- 
rior, and  reflect  the  lUghest  credit  on  the  artists.  Thej  exeel 
any  ibrmer  exhibition  made  in  the  U.  States. 

G.  R.  Chowlwell,  26  Maiden  Lane,  exhibited  an  assortment  of 
pearl  and  shell  eard  eases,  pearl  and  leather  pone-monnies,'of 
the  most  exqnisiie  worknumship,  snpeitor  to  aoqrtidng  of  the  Itlod 
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liiQWtaibM  Mda  in  tbe  United  SMm.  W#  we  iffniMdlngly  gind 
tet  those  am  aie  nuiking  saek  ptofieii  wifli  n%  HMgr  will  fbr- 
nish  employment  to  e  nraltltade  of  wenioBfltt,  end  ratein  at  hmm 

large  suras  of  money  which  heretofore  have  been  annually  ex- 
pended abroad.  To  whatever  extent  we  are  enabled  to  indulge 
in  luxnrlee,  let  ns  ptoduee  them  at  home^  and  their  ooat  nu^  be 
counted  as  clear  gain. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  mm  IfiKJSAD. 

The  display  in  this  department  at  the  last  ftiri  supamed  all 
former  ezhiUtlons.  The  report  of  the  Jndges  Is  yeiy  ftill,  ecm- 
talning  ihets  of  snffieient  interest  to  warrant  nsin  publishing  it 

entirei  which  we  do  with  thanks  to  the  committee. 

u      oomndttee  on  Unen  diread  are  happy  to  annoonee  the 

triumphant  success  of  Messrs.  F.  W.  Farnham  k  Co.,  in  produc- 
ing an  article  of  thread,  (as  exhibited  in  numbers  1877  and  1878) 
whiehi  afker  a  easefol  ezaminati<m,«we  have  vsason  to  think  is 
in  all  req>eets  not  only  egna/  to  the  best  ihreign  brands,  botTast- 
ly  snperior  to  the  great  minority  of  imported  threads  so  largely 

»   

consumed  in  this  country.  This  company  having  availed  them- 
selves of  tlie  latest  iiiii»r()vemonts  iu  llax  machinery,  and  aided 
by  the  abili^  and  practical  experience  of  Mr.  6.  K.  White,  have 
thnS|  at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise,  snrmonntedeyeiy  diffienlly 
in  producing  an  article  In  this  new  and  important  branch  of 
American  manufacture,  which  challenges  the  admiration  and 
merits  the  patronage  and  good  will  of  every  friend  to  American 
interest.  This  thread  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  fol- 
lowing essential  requisites : 

1st.  Strength; 

dd.  An  even,  glossy,  wiry  surihee ; 

3d.  Pure,  brilliant  color. 

In  the  dying  department,  this  company  have  accomplished 
^    wonders,  not  only  in  the  great  variety  of  shades  presented,  but 
In  the  xifchneas  and  delioac^  of  a  large  xniyorily  of  the  coloia. 
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W»MeiBdirt»ted  to  a  member  of  the  eompttiy  for  theioUowiiig 
statistics : 

Their  factory  is  situated  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  Capital  invested, 
$100,000.  The  building  is  220  feet  in  length^and  has  two  water 
wheals  of  86  Ikum  power  eadiL  The  prq;wriiig  departments  lor 
flax  and  tow  are  eakolated  ibr  6,000  spindles.  In  the  spinning 
and  twisting  department,  they  are  now  ronniog  2,000  spindles, 
and  intend,  in  due  time,  to  run  the  full  complement  of  6,000. 
They  at  present  employ  120  haudSi  and  when  in  full  operation 
Will  enpioy  160.  Th^  now  pcodnee  about  d,000  lbs.  of  thread 
par  week,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  inerease  thdr  prodnetiiA  ta 
9fi00  lbs.|  oir  lihont  150,000  lbs.  per  annum,  averaging  In  Talnti 
say  $100,000. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  undertakijii;  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  falter  or  fail  for  lack  of  patronage  from  dealers  and  consu- 
mars,  espedally  when  the  article  in  question  exeels,  in  so  many 
ieq[>eets,  a  vast  pn^ortlon  of  the  linen  thread  imported  aad  Tend- 
ed throQghont  tiie  eonntry.  Let  this  new  and  promising  brmneh  ^ 
of  industry  be  duly  encouraged,  and  the  working  of  our  own  flax 
and  spindles  will,  ineyitably,  and  at  no  distant  period,  blot  out  a 
large  item  of  onr  prssent  imports. 

The  two  eases  of  linen  thread  £rom  Coffin, Bradley  &  Co.,  also 
allaid  yerj  eieditable  specimens  of  the  same  artlele,  whieh  de- 
gpr?e  eneooraging  noHee." 

FREDERICK  A-fLEE, 
WM.  E.  SHEPARD, 
HATNES  LORD, 

Judget. 


PROTEUS  CHAIR. 

A  chair,  under  the  above  clesignalion,  <»  rather  a  lounge  for 
iBTalids;  wu  exhibited  at  the  last  iUr  by  Mr.  P.  CyNlel,  Phila- 
delphia.   It  can,  with  very  great  fiMHity,  be  adapted  to  almost 

any  required  position  for  tiie  human  body,  having  twenty-five 
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dillliiol  cAumgw  prodnoed  by  mn^aiaML  amngement,  nd  6Z.- 

oeedinglj  simple.  For  invalids  it  would  seem  to  be  invaluable, 
and  its  appearance  in  any  room  is  npt  otyecUonable.  It  received 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute.  A.  C. 


ROCKINGHAM  WARE. 

No  stronger  indication  of  tlie  power  and  will  of  our  great  and 
lowing  country  to  supply  her  own  wants,  can  be  Ibund  inaajr 
dtparlDMiit  of  the  indoatikl  art,  than  in  Ihsfc  of  P^ttrng^nnm 
tmkd  on  in  the  United  States. 

ChnuiQally,  but  totielj^,  are  we  gaining  gromid  upon  our  eooi- 

petitors  of  the  old  world  iu  this  art,  no'  less  than  in  that  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  forging,  and  the  higher  waUcs  of  Sctdpture,  Lite- 
xatiire  and  the  Peneil. 

From,  facts,  as  well  at  efforts  of  the  inteUeot,  are  we  to  judge 
of  the  independenee  of  a  people ;  and  the  annual  exhibition  of 
oor  own  Institnte,  we  deem,  above  any  and  all  other  sehMnes,' 

best  calcnlated  to  bring  before  the  nation  and  the  world  the  true 
source  and  iirm  ibundatiuu  of  our  nation's  pre-eminent  position. 

In  our  immediate  neighborhood  potting  has  been  carried  on  to 
limited  extent  for  a  considerable  time,  but  with  indifi'erent  and 
Taiying  success.  It  has  remained  for  the  Qnat  Wu$  to  add 
another  bianeh  to  the  alreadj  cumbersome  wreath,  by  springing 
into  active  operation  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  community  of 
nearly  tw«>  thousand  souls,  supported  entirely  from  the  profits  of 
successfully  manulacturing  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament 
fiom  the  aoU  upon  which  their  city  is  buiH.  The  difficulties  with 
which  our  esstem  mannihctnreis  have  had  to  contend  in  the  pro- 
curing of  coals  and  materials,  are  there  entirely  overcome  by  the 
benificent  hand  of  nature,  and  w^e  now  witness  the  strange  anom- 
aly of  Eastern  potters  importing  ware  from  the  West  at  cheaper 
rates  than  they  can  manufiMture,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  cost 
s^transportatkii. 
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Our  late  exhibitkm  wu  MHiailnble  for  the  displa j  which  oom- 

petition  in  the  perfection  of  various  improvements  recently  intro- 
duced, lias  brought  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lyman  &  Fenton, 
Bennington,  Vt.,  Messrs.  Bennett  &  Brother,  PittsburghyPa.,  and 
from  Messrs.  Woodworth|  Blakely's  &  Co.,  £ast  LiveipOol|  Ohio. 
The  Oommittee,  in  awaiding  the  premiiuii,  eonld  not  oyerlnok 
the  flonndness  which  has  always  oharaeteiized  the  ware  of  the 
Messrs.  Bennett — they  having  taken  tlie  highest  premiunis  here- 
tofore  given — nor  could  they  witliliold  their  admiration  of  the 
beaoUful  ooloring  produced  in  the  Bennington  ware,  yet|  on  find- 
ing the  apeciBiens  from  Woodward  &Blakelj's  k  Co.,  eomhining 
the  qmdUif  of  the  one  with  the  Uauiy  of  the  other,  eonpled  with 
the  most  exquisite  modeling,  they  conid  not  but  award  them  tlie 
lughest  anc^best  honor  of  the  Institute — a  Gold  Medal. 

There  are  at  present  eight  manufactories  in  full  operation  in 
the  town  of  East  Liverpool,  of  which  the  largest  and  mcst  impor- 
tant is  that  oi  Messrs.  Woodward,  Blakely's  &  Co.,  their  property 
eoTOlng  aeres  of  clay  wliieh  ages  will  not  exhanst,  aiid  theb 
prasent  works  eonsisting  of  a  range  of  brick  boildings  three  hnn* 
died  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  with  sheds  and  ont-honses  ooyering 
tile  square,  and  three  mammoth  ovens  in  constant  blast,  turning 
oat  Irom  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  merchantable 
ware  per  week,  and  giving  employment  to  nearly  one  hundred 
hands. 


OLAI'S  PATENT  &OLLED  TAPER  IBON. 

Wrought  iron  in  this  form  has  heretofore  been  produced  only 
by  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  forging  under  liammer,  and 
it  has  been  considered  impracticable  to  roll  it  We  believe  the 
flist  attempt  at  rolling  tapered  iron,  was  by  means  of  eoeentiie 
loUe.  Bnt  the  l«Dgth  of  the  taper  being  always  limited  by  the 
circumference  of  the  roll,  and  the  pressure  being  unequal  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  revolution,  (the  whole  taper  being  necessarily 
given  in  a  single  revolution)  this  plan  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
MKt  attempt  was  with  bevel  wheels  placed  <m  the  heads  of^the 
•sfem  which  holds  down  the  top  foU.  Thissoeeeeded  toaeer- 
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tain  extent,  l»ut  was  found  to  be  liable  to  some  of  the  same  objeo- 
tions  as  the  preceding  plan,  aad  the  shafts  and  gearing  were 
uach  in  the  way  of  the  workmen.  Revolving  eccentrics  were 
then  proposed  to  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  xoU  and  bearing  on 
the  jonmals.  These  presented  no  snbstantial  advantage  over 
eccentric  rolls.  Then  a  liydrostatic  press  was  suggested  to  force 
down  the  roller  as  the  irun  was  passing  through, but  it  was  found 
not  to  act  with  sufficient  promptitude. 

Mr.  Clay's  plan  is  more  simple  and  more  efficient  than  auj  of 
these,  and.at  the  same  time  is  unlimited  as  to  the  length  or  rate 
of  taper  that  may  be  obtained  hj  it.  Hie  principle  on  which  It 
acts  is  that  of  hydrostatic  pressure  by  means  of  a  small  chamber 
set  on  top  of  each  housing,  the  jtlungerof  which  acts^ownwards, 
but  instead  of  forcing  water  into  the  press,  the  chamber  is  first 
fyUed  with  water,  and  the  pressure  of  the  iron  in  passing  between 
the  rolls,  tends  to  lift  the  top  one,  which  is  held  down  by  the 
plonger  of  the  press.  An  escape  pipe,  provided  with  a  valvci  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  chamber.  When  any  upward  pressure 
acts  on  the  top  roller,  it  is  communicated  by  the  plunger  to  the 
water,  which  then  is  forced  out  through  the  valve  and  the  roll 
rises.  By  partially  closing  the  valves,  the  water  escapes  more 
slowly,  and  the  rise  of  the  roll,  and  consequently  the  Uq  ier  of  the 
iron  is  more  gradual.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  any  rale  of 
taper  may  be  had  by  simply  regulating  the  size  of  the  opening  in 
the  escape  valve.  If  the  water  is  all  drawn  out  before  the  bar  is 
entirely  through  the  rolls,  the  top  roll  ceases  to  rise,  and  the  Iron 
is  parallel  fiom  that  point.  Then  if  the  bar  is  tamed  end  iw 
end,  aad  again  pat  through  the  rolls,  the  parallel  portloii  will  be 
tapeied.  By  this  arrangement  there  can  be  obtained  a  bar  rego* 
larly  tapered  from  end  to  end,  or  tapered  part  of  its  length  and 
parallel  the  remainder;  tapered  from  both  ends  to  a  point  any 
where  in  its  length ;  tapered  at  each  end  and  parallel  in  the 
Middle,  or  altematdy  tapered  and  parallel,  by  opening  and  shut- 
tliig  tha  valve  as  the  iron  is  passing  throned  the  rolls. 

Wrought  iron  thus  pressed,  enters  into  the  following  uses :  It 
is  applied  for  iron  knees  in  ship  building.  Vessels  constructed 
with  iron  itnees,  will  stow  a  greater  bulk  tium  when  wooden  i^nees 
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are  used.  Paddle  wheel  arms  for  steamers  are  flats  tapered  edge- 
wise. The  leaves  of  elliptic  springs  are  tapered  at  both  ends  and 
parallel  in  the  middle.  Short  switches  and  pointers  on  railroads 
aie  i«giilar  topers.  Looomotlye  pedestols  are  forged  in  straight 
bars  tepered  at  each  end  and  paraDel  in  the  mfddle,  and  after- 
wards bent.  The  common  form  of  carriage  axle,  known  as  the 
patent  axle,  is  square  next  the  journal  and  tapered  h*  the  middle 
,  of  the  axle.  Straps  for  walJung  beams  and  connecting  rods,  and 
all  kinds  of  levers  are  topered ;  anchor  shanks  are  topered,  roimdt 
passed  through  flat  rollers,  making  them  tepered  oyals.  Wind- 
lass necks  are  tepered  squares. 

Tlia  specimeni  exhibited  at  our  twenty -fourth  Aimnal  Fair  wcM 

the  first  and  only  ones  rolled  in  the  United  States  by  this  process. 
Iron  thus  mauufao tared,  we  are  infftrnied,  can  be  furnished  at 
three  cents  per  pound,  whilst  the  same  material,  lorged  under  the 
hammer,  will  cost  six  cents  per  pound.  The  worics  are  aitafc 
lidMd  at  PiKMiixvilie,  Fa. ,  UMUr  tbe  diMOtion  «r  tiia  pio^iiloMt* 
Mmbis.  Reeves,  teek  k  Co.,  PhUadalphte. 


T£m  GOTTA,  OR  ARTIFICIAL  ftTNiS. 

When  composed  oi  good  materials  and  well  manufactured| 
fturiDS  a  substance  of  great  dorabilitji  being  appaientij  indei- 
tmotable  in  all  situations.  It  is  composed  ^of  pipe  or  pottet'i 
day,  with  a.dne  admixture  of  fine-grained  sand  and  pnlyetiied 

broken  pottery.  These  ingredients,  mixed  to  tlie  consistence  of 
paste,  are  modeled  or  moulded  into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  such 
as  stetues,  architectural  decorations,  vases,  garden  ornaments  of 
Tarions  kinds,  &c.,  and  having  been  slowly  dried  in  the  air,  may 
be  fired  to  the  hardness  of  stone  in  kilns  constructed  for  tluvt  pur- 
pose. This  material  has  been  made  for  many  years  successftally 
at  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Ure  describes  very  minutely  the  kilns  used 
there  by  Mr.  Feilner,  which  are  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
It  appears,  also,  that  Mr.  Keene  obtained  witliin  a  few  years,  a 
patent  in  England  for  making  an  artificial  stone  paste,  in  the 
Ibllowing  manner :  He  dissolves  one  pound  of  alum  in  a^gidlon 
[Assembly,  No.  129 1  8 
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of  water,  and  in  this  solution  he  soaks  eighty-four  pounds  of 
gffvam  ealoined  in  small  lamps.  He  exposes  these  lumps  in 
tkd  open  air  for  about  eight  days,  till  thej  become  -apparentij 
dry,  and  then  calefnes  them  in  an  oven  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Theee 

lumps  being  ground  and  sifted,  afford  a  fine  powder,  which  when 
made  up  into  a  paste  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  forms  tlie 
petrifying  ground.  The  mass  soon  coneretes,  and  after  b^ng 
brushed  oyer  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  petrifying  paste,  may  be 
polished  with  pnmlee,  &e.,  in  the  usnal  way.  It  then  affords  a 
body  of  great  compactness  and  durability.  If  half  a  pound  of 
oopperas  be  added  to  the  solution  of  alum,  the  g>psum  paste, 
treated  as  above,  lias  a  fine  cream  or  yellow  color." 

We  have  made  the  above  statements  introdoctocy  to  a  notleeof 
tiie  exhibitions  in  this  department  of  art  which  were  made  at  oar 

last  fair.  TIr*  principal  exhibition  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Young,  of  the  city  of  New- York.  It  consisted  of  the  entire  trim- 
mings of  a  door,  somewhat  elaborately  finished,  with  a  varied  of 
atehiteotoral  and  garden  ornaments.  Mr.  Yooag  has  been  eiir 
gaged  in  this  mano&ctnre  about  two  years,  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce it  for  building  purposes ;  he  refers  to  several  buildings 
which  have  been  trimmed  with  it,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  stouci  particularly  to  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  a  large 
building  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  £leventh-street. 

ItisclaimedforTerraCotta  that,  it  is  as  strong  and  as  endu- 
ring as  brown  stone  or  marble ;  it  can  be  elaborately  finished  at 
half  the  cost  of  either;  its  nataral  color,  although  it  may  not 
suit  the  taste  of  every  one,  is  far  from  being  objectionable  ;  it  will 
Stand  the  lire  better  than  any  stone  used  for  the  same  purposes ; 
paint  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity,  consequently  it  can  be 
made  to  imitate  other  substances  very  closely.  Mr.  Young  in- 
forms us  that  pulverized  pottery  is  not  used  in  his  compositioni 
but  all  the  materials  are  abuiKlaut  and  at  hand.  The  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Edward  Roach,  of  New- York,  also  made  a  good  display  of 
tIJfl  materia],  in  vases,  ornamented  capitals,  garden  ornaments,  &e. 
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Mr.  Q«orge  Saul,  of  Melbowm,  K.  ¥.»  ezhibitod  BpecAiiu^  of 
ImiMl  T«mColUi.  IthasoMimd  toiullMltliisiMlcvlalii 
•dodnbly  adapted  Ibr  eneloeing  and  omamentbig  plots  in  iqmI 

eemeteries,  uiure  enduring,  and  preferable  to  iron  railings. 

A.  C. 


ZING  PAINTS. 

The  New  Jersey  Mining  and  Exploring  Company,  made  an  in- 
teresting display  of  the  zinc  Paints  mano&ctured  by  them,  and 
whidi  the  eompany  are  now  ready  to  Aimish  in  anyieqnired 
quantity.  These  paints  consist  of  the  following:  Zinc  white; 
this  is  tiie  pure  white  oxide  of  Zinc,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
at  prices  that  enable  it  to  conij)ete  with  white  lead  as  a  pigment. 
The  use  of  white  lead,  particularly  for  the  inside  finish  of  our 
dwellings^  cannpt  too  soon  be  discarded.  Thmis  nodoobtin 
ofor  mind  tiial  white  lead  has  had  a  tendency- to  aggra?ate  the 
dliaasss  of  the  inyalid  members  of  every  fiunily  in  tlie  domicile 
of  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  be  used,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  day.  Light  brown  paint;  this  is  a  pure 
metalic  oxidci  having  zinc  lor  its  base.  Dark  brown  paint ;  this 
also  is  a  pure  melalic  oxidci  having  zinc  and  fkanklinite  for  its 
base.  These,  as  coverings  ibr  metalic  snrihoeSy  are  nneqnaUed. 
Blaek  zinc  paint,  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  lamp  black. 
There  is  also  a  delicate  blue  paint  produced  in  the  process  of 
manuiacturiog  zinc  metal. 

The  New  Jersey  exploring  and  mining  company,  oflered  a  spe- 
cial premium  of  |175  through  the  American  Institute  at  its  lasi 
IVdr,  ibr  the  three  best  specimens  of  pannd  painting  with  the 
zinc  white  of  their  company  ,  to  be  divided  thus  :  $100  for  the 
best;  $50  for  tlie  second  best,  and  $25  lor  the  third  best.  The 
work  to  be  done  in  gloss  and  dead -work,  and  finished  with  a 
brush.  This  offer,  which  was  made  at  rather  a  late  period, 
bcought  Ibrwaid  nine  competitors.  The  work  they  exhibited 
was  admirably  done,  and  it  required  experienced  workmen  to 
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iiniwimiiitii  to  quality.  Tlie  dtMum  vm  autaittad  tajtw 
wiipataBtpaiiitaia>  who  ater  a  mthftd  eiamlnatlnii,  amde  tte 
IbttowiBg  awaida : 

FInt  premium  to  J.  W.  Jones,  Brooklyn,  L.  Island. 
Seoond  do    to  Aston  &  Seabury,  New  York. 
Third     do     to  Kadclifi  Carman,  New  York. 

A.  C. 
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Ik  th€  Bm4  qf  Momgmrs  of  thu  Tuftnty-fourth  Annual  Fair  of  ik€ 

Americm  hutiMe. 

Gentlemen  : — Agreeable  with  the  requirements  of  your  insti- 
Uon  I  hand  jroa  a  few  remarks  on  the  agricultural  and  gardaii 
ptodiMtB  giown  by      tud  exhibited  at  jwu  late  exhibitioB. 

Indrnn  Com. 

■ 

TheealHralloB  of  the  fhiitf^nr  wtetlei  irae  the  Mmet 
Hist  of  the  previous  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  which  yon 
hare  in  the  last  number  of  your  transactions.  All  were  grown 
on  clay  loam  and  a  portion  of  the  land  employed  has  l(*r  Ae 
kst  foxu  years  been  under  cultivation  for  this  exhausting  eiopi 
whieh  to  me  la  another  eridenoe  of  the  importanee  of  the  system 
of  manuring  as  recommended  by  the  most  intelligent  agricnltur* 
Istsof  the  jjreseiit  time,  which  in  substance  is  furni.sliing  the 
soil  with  the  constituents  of  the  plants,  or  in  other  words  supply- 
ing the  plants  with  proper  tood  to  feed  upoui  and  a  good  return 
is  a  sure  result. 

* 

The  important  rank  occupied  by  this  <7rHin  in  the  agricultural 
products  of  our  country,  its  great  capabilities  of  productiAn  for 
sustaining  animal  life  and^being,  as  I  believe  now  eonoededf  indi- 
genous to  our  soil,  it  justly  claims  the  attention  of  erery  tiller  of 

the  land  and  notwithstanding  the  great  impruvemeiit  made  by 
cultivation,  we  may  still  suppose  that  it  is  far  from  its  zenith  and 
its  oapabilities  fsat  production  not  yet  fully  known. 

To  trace  its  rapid  advancement  we  scarcely  need  go  further 
iMok  than  the  commencement  of  your  annual  exhibitions  which 
no  drabl  have  glvena  ttlmnlni  to  this  as  well  aa  other  impoKtnl 
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piodaotions  of  our  r^oblic.  Seldom  a  year  that  does  BOl  bring 
Ip  jour  exhibitioiiB  new  ?arietie8  of  maiae  oiJaMrkedimproyemMit 
ta  thoee  previously  known,  many  of  which  «s  objeets  of  eoriodfj 

are  worthy  of  our  admiration,  but  more  important  are  the  splen- 
did ears  which  annually  notes  its  progress  ;  as  for  example  the 
qpeoimeus  ol  white  com  from  Momuouth  county,  N.  J.,  and 
Long  Island,  ovidonees  of  inqpimd  saad  and  superior  eoltl- 
Tation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  numeioas  varieties  were  the  repva- 
sentatiTes  of  but  one  species,  but  have  we  not  as  strong  grouid^ 

for  claiming  for  the  white,  yellow  and  sweet  corn,  distinct  speci> 
tie  origin,  as  we  have  for  many  specific  distinctions  in  other 
departments  of  Natural  History. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  cultivator,  especially  those 
who  look  for  immediate  pecuniary  returns,  will  indulge  in  many 
varieties  during  one  season,  nor  would  it  be  advisable,  but  of  a 
gnin  so  important  too  amoh  caasot  b^  known,  wtd  whUe  testing 
tfceeapabilitiesof*alaigeBUiberof  varieties,  grown  underdr- 
eumstances  e(]ual,  some  good  results  may  be  obtained,  or  at  least 
it  is  worthy  of  the  effort. 

The  remarks  on  the  growth  of  the  several  varieties  of  com 
plants,  are  given  from  ac  tual  measurement  tai^eu  from  the  ave- 
nge height  when  at  maturity. 

We  are  aware  that  the  length  of  stalk  as  well  as  ear,  is  more 
influenced  by  circumstances,  but  believe  that  the  measurements 

generally,  will  be  found  corresponding  with  those  grown  in  other 
lopalities,  ou  average  good  soil,  under  lair  cultivation. 

The  large  number  of  varieties  grown  <>n  the  comparatively 
small  extent  of  land,  prevents  giving  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  respective  product  and  cost.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been 
ascertained,  to  govern  the  producer  in  selecting  those  adapted  to 
circumstances,  such  as  soil,  situatioD,  and  opportunity  fbr  pro- 
curing a  sufficiency  of  manure,  and  if  answering  no  other  poi'- 
pose,  trust  that  the  following  synopsis  of  this  extensively  culti- 
vated grain  will  mt  be  uninteresting. 

•  ^  ■ 
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TABnrriES  of  white  cx>rk. 

Img  ymd  or  Ikk^.^ 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  White  Flint,  I  prefer  this  for  general 
us€.  It  grows  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  and  a  half  feet  hl^ 
pnodaeing  five  to  six  ears  to  the  hill  of  four  plants,  and  i^peat 
in  four  and  a  half  months.  Ears  ten  to  twelve  fnehes  long ; 
lows,  eight.  Introdneed  to  Long  Idandby  Ur.  BonglasSy  wheMt 
itfi  name.  * 

This  is  an  elegant  variety,  highly  deserving  of  cultivation,  and 
by  tome  eonaidered  saperior.  It  feqniies  five  months  to  rnatoM 
1b  I  stands  ten  to  ten  and  a  half  Ibet  high ;  prodnees  one  efgti^ 
lowed  ear,  (seldfom  more,)  thirteen  to  sixteen  inehes  long,  and  I 

have  occasionally  seen  them  eighteen  inches.  ^ 

.  "  Twelve-rowed  Jersey  White  Flint. 

Qfows  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  feet  high ;  ears  usually  elevtA 
to  twelve  Inehes  long;  rows  regular,  and  well  filled  oat;  ripeiR 
five  months.  A  rich  variety,  requiring  good  soil,  and  thoron|^ 

cultivation.  i 

«  Simder  WhUe  Fltnt.^ 

The  growth  of  this  variety,  remarkable  for  its  slender  eary  is 
aight  and  a  half  to  nine  ibet.  The  grain  is  of  medium  siie, 

closely  set  in  eight  rows,  on  ears  eleven  to  thirteen  inches  long, 
which  taper  slightly  towards  the  apex,  terminatiug  in  an  abrupt 
point.  It  ripens  in  sixteen  weeiiLS,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
Borthem  States. 

This  variety*  mneh  eultivated  in  the  northern  and  easteoi 

States  is,  1  am  iuduced  to  believe,  identical  with  "Canada  Capy*' 
and  freely  grown  in  Canada,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  on  ao- 

s 

count  of  its  early  advancement  to  matnii^,  bappily  answering 
the  lequirsnenls  of  the  short  een-ffcowlag  aeaaaii  In  thatoin^ 
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It  stands  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  produces  one 
and  two  atft^  uvntt  to  eight  incbe«  in  leogtii,  well  oover- 
adataptK;  lowseightat  hm^  ten  formtng a eap, ftom  wUok 
eiieomfltaiiee,  as  well  as  being  Mly  aoTttiad  at  sommtt,  we  tmee 

the  origin  ol'  lu  uame. 

•  Large  Virginia  Dmi.^ 

Requiring  a  long  season  to  matuie  iu  it  is  belter  adapted  for 
eoltivation  in  the  southern  states.  With  me  it  grew  ten  to  elev- 
en ^t  high|  prodttoing  stalks  of  onosual  stoutoessi  the  leaves 
broad  and  heavy,  and  in  view  <^  fhiit  and  Miage  It  is  a  moat 
hizaiiant  plant.  It  larely  pvodnees  more  than  one  ear  whi^ 
is  from  leu  to  twelve  inches  loug,  twelve  rowed  and  well  tilled 
ontw  At  the  expiration  of  five  mouths  the  sheaths  were  still 
green  and  requiring  a  large  supply  of  manure  to  sustain  U  until 
flMtnrily— do  not  even  as  ikr  north  as  the  present  locally  eonsid- 
et  it^desirable  for  general  cultivation. 

«  Ohitf  Dmt,^ 

This  fts  I  learn,  the  favorite  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  from 
whicii  it  recei?es  its  namoi  attained  the  heighth  of  thirteen  to 
jfourteen  feet;  stalks  oompaiatively  slender  and  veiy  straight 
supporting  its  fruit  four  and  a  half  to  live  feet  above  the  ground, 

producing  one,  occasionally  two  ears  eight  to  ten  inches  long 
and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rows  ;  grain  milk  wliit*- ;  the  depres- 
sion on  the  crown  continuing  to  the«  sununiti  which  is  not  iullj 
eovered. 

'  Though  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  south-western  • 
States,  it  is  nevertheless  a  rich  variety.  Its  stately  and  hand- 
some growtii  renders  it  atteaotlve  on  the  iield|  and  no  doubt  when 
grown  on  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  yields 
to  the  cultivator  a  return  equally  if  not  more  remunerative  than 
our  best  varieties  do  to  the  growers  in  the  northern  States.  Time 
re(juired  for  ripening  five  months.  Kesemhles  the  Oregon  ;  the 
earSf  however,  are  not  so  stout,  and  the  rows  mote  regularly  set 

▲  large  vaile^eald  to  be  in  genietal  use  ow  Hie  western  side  of 
the  continent ;  grows  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  high ;  ears  usually 
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«Be,  Hind  to  ten  inehfls  langySOOM  sixlaaii  to  twen^iand  inaoM 

specimens  liETe  oonnted  twenty-six ;  rows  at  base  irregidariy  set, 

hence  toward  the  summit  straight  and  closely  set ;  grain  large, 
much  wedj2?ed,  crown  depressed,  which  marking  is  fainter  at  base 
and  tovajrcL  the  ejLtieinity.  Full  five  xaonths  requuedior  jripea- 

Ears  six  to  seven  inches  in  length,  taperiug  abruptly  toward 
the  summit,  which  usually  is  not  well  covered ;  rows  twelve ; 
grain  irregularly  set  at  liase,  with,  a  marked  depression  on  tlie 
ctowni  the  entiie  length  of  the  ear;  oob  light  led ;  sialic  nine 
and  a  half  to  tsai  feet,  seldom  prodnoing  more  than  one  ear; 
plaated  fist  of  May,  ripe  middle  of  Angnst  Fieely  grown  In 
the  Western  states,  where  it  is  prized  as  an  early  variety.  Seed 
from  Sciota  valley. 

JL  iabstaatlai  table  varied ;  gnin  large,  wider  than  deep ;  • 

eob  red ;  ears  eight  to  nine  inelies;  sows  nsnany  eight ;  height 
of  plants  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet ;  ears  fully  six  to  four 
plants  ;  well  known  to  garden  cultivation ;  sweet  flavor  of  sugar 
•  «eom  absent;  much  prized  on  account  .of  its  wluteness  when 
ground  into  meal,  hence  the  name  of  floor  corn;  grahi  smootii 
when  dry,  with  slight  depression  on  the  erown ;  ripe  in  twelve 
weeks. 

. 

"  StowePs  Evergeen  Sweet  CornJ^ 

The  caltiTation  of  tiiis  variety  superior  when  green  for  table 
%iiae,  is  in  onr  ssetlon  qnite  recent  It  was  flrstintrodooed  to.the 
markets  of  Philadelphia  by  llr.  Stowel,  of  that  ridniij,  and  if 
allowed  I  would  add*  to  its  already  lengtliy  name  by  calling 

**  Stowel's  evergreen  prolific  sweet  corn. 

In  regard  to  its  producing  qualities  I  can  only  say  that  it 
yields  more  generously  than  any  variety  of  maiae  which  iias 
some  under  my  observation  eieepting  the  onhnportant  oma> 
msntal  BonparsU." 
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Jn  good  soil  it  grows  seven  to  seven  .md  a  half  fet  t  high  pro- 
ducing from  two  to  live  ears  and  a  dpecimeu  exhibited  at  the 
last  lair,  by  Piolesior  Mapes,  had  seyen  all  well  fonaed. 

The  ears  are  six  or  eight  inches  long  c^jutaining  twelve  to  aUL- 
teen  rows  and  in  some  examples  a  larger  number. 

It  also  recommends  itself  to  our  notice  by  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  continuing  of  it  for  a  much  l<>ug('r  period  than  anj 
other  kind  adapted  to  similar  purpose  which  great  advant^e 
will  be  leadilj  appreciated  hf  those  who  grow  eom  only  lor 
table  use. 

A  striking  peculiarity  with  this  Tarie^  is  that  it  will  not  ger- 
minate  until  kiln  dried,  which  feature  is  still  moie  rsoMrkable 
when  we  leAe^  that  all  seed  fequiraemoistaie  befoto  gsimlaih 

tion  can  commence. 

So  irreconcilable  did  this  now  ascertained  ikot  af^pear,  not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  from  whenee  it  came,  I  ven- 
tured the  first  planting  without  such  preparation  and  Ihe  result  * 

was  tliat  every  grain  rotted,  while  seed  of  an  ordinary  variety 
planted  at  the  same  time  under  similar  circumstances  came  op 
as  U£uai. 

Subsequently  on  procuring  seed  properly  prepared  through* 
the  libeiality  and  public  invitation  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Work- 
ing Farmer,'"  1  made  the  st<  ond  trinl  and  am  not  aware  tliat  a 
single  grain  failed.  It  was  as  dry  as  horn,  nearly  transparent  and 
by  many  doubts  respecting  its  ability  to  germinate,  were  ex- 
pressed. 

«  TMee  Rowed  Sw€9i  C&m.» 

Growth  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet,  eai\s  <>nc  and  two  oc- 
casionally three,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  rows  twelve  not  un- 
frequently  fourteen,  grain  large  and  like  all  other  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  shriveled  when  dry,  which  circumstance*  Mr.  Salis- 
bury author  of  prize  essay  for  best  analysis  of  Indian  com,  at- 
tributes mainly  to  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  albumen 
and  dextrine. 

*  Plaaled  first  of  May,  suitable  for  table  twen^-seventh  of  Inly. 

* 
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Early  Burlington,^* 

Growth  five  to  fire  and  a  half  feet;  ean  stout,  usually  aM  fire 
to  six  inehes  In  length ;  grain,  dull  white.  Irregularly  set,  erowns 
d^ressed,  apex  not  well  eovered ;  general  appearance  of  ears 
rough;  good  for  early  usej  sweet  liaFor  of  sugar  corn  wanting; 
f  ipens  in  nine  to  ten  weeks. 

Early  Canada.^^ 

m 

Plants  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet;  ears  one  and  two,  tapering ; 
lows  eight,  regular  and  firmly  set,  apex  well  covered ;  appear- 
ance smooth  and  handsome,  flavor  mealy ;  ripens  in  about  the 
same  time  as  the  former,  desirable  only  ior  early  garden  cultiva- 
tion; length  of  ears  six  to  seven  inches. 

«iUc«  Com," 

Until  reeently  this  beautiftil  varied  was  grown  almost  entlreljr 
Ibr  ofoammit,  Imt  has  now' obtained  a  marketable  value,  to  sup* 

ply  the  demand  for  "  pop  corn."  The  tratlic  in  wliieh  1  learn  is 
yearly  increasing,  possessing  a  hardness  above  all  others ;  it  is 
best  adapted  to  auAh  purpofie,  and  in  fact  I  believe  the  on^  lund 
uad.  It  readily  commands  one  dollar  per  biiahal,  of  earsi  and 
being  qnito  productive,  am  not  sure  that  a  few  acres  devoted  to 
its  cultivation  would  not  be  profitable. 

Bequiring  a  long  season  to  ripen  In,  it  should  be  planted  early 
Iii  good  ground  and  weU  attended,  it  will  grow  seven  to  sev^ 

and  a  half  feet  liigh,  and  produce  four  tu  six  ears,  and  sometimes 
more,  to  each  plant.  The  ears  have  fourteen  to  twenty  lowSj  and 
are  furnished  with  an  unusually  heavy  coating  of  sheaths  or 
husks.  The  rows  are  regular,  with  deep  channels  Ibrmed  by  the 
corneous  portion  of  the  grain,  which  greatly  predominates ;  length 
of  ears  five  to  six  inches. 

^^'Mandan^  or  early  six  week's  Garden  Com.''^ 

For  the  seed  of  this  interesting  variety,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Jolin 
G.  Bell,  to  whom  agriculture  and  other  departments  of  science, 
•  especially  Natural  History,  has  received  much  valuable  aid.  It 
was  procured  by  Mr.  Bell,  at  the  ^  Ifandan  village,''  on  the  upper 
Missouri  river,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  variety  known  to  the 
rude  cultivators  of  that  country. 
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^  lis  chief  merit  is  iti  edviiiMiiiBiil^  to  matiuilj.  I  htm 
bad  it  fiiitable  to  the  table  in  seireii  meka  after  plitfitingi  a&d 
am  of  opinbii  it  ean  be  brought  toward  in  time  to  Jnstiiy  tibe 

propriety  of  its  extended  name. 

Its  growth  is  trar  to  Ibiir  and  a  half  1^;  stalks  trery  slendet, 
tapering  to  a  whip  like  form,  supporting  at  six  inches  from  the 
ground  one  and  two  ears,  eight  rowed,  from  fi?e  to  seven  Inches 
long. 

J^onpareii. 

The  peail,  er  ehiekmi  eom  as  It  is  moM  genesallf  tennedi  fa 
the  smallest  varletj  known.  Its  enltlTatioii  Is  oonflned  to  gair- 

dens,  and  is  grown  for  ornament.  It  appears  in  various  shades  of 
color,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  annually  sent  to  England,  where 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  seedsmen  and  florists^  and 
admired  as  a  v^etable  onriosftf . 

€bpowth  fimr  to  Are  feet,  ears  three  to  fiv^  and  ha?e  known 
thirteen  peitot  ears  prodused  on  a  single  ^ant;  gialtthaidaflid 
irmlj  set  In  regular  rows  on  a  tleader  oob  tntm.  four  to  five  in- 

ehes  long ;  ripens  in  four  months. 

yA£I£Tl£S  OF  ¥£LLOW  COM. 

This,  the  richest  and  must  elegant  of  the  yellow  corn,  will,  in 
good  soil)  attain  th«e  height  of  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  feet,  pro- 
dneing,  nsnallj)  <»e  splendid  twelve  lowed  ear  horn,  12  to  14 
inehsslong. 

Orain  bright  yellow,  lighter  on  the  erown;  eomeons  portion 
predominating,  forming  distinot  fhrrows  enUre  length  of  ear; 
apex  well  covered ;  ripens  In  five  months ;  requires  thorough  cal- 
tivation,  of  which  it  is  highly  d^erving. 

"  Dution.^ 

Height  of  plants  aeren  to  eight  feet,  eats  one  and  two»  rows 

twelve  to  eighteen ;  when  well  grown  the  apex  is  completely  cov- 
ered ;  ripe  in  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks ;  a  well  known  variety, 
much  esteemed  on  aeeount  of  the  short  season  re^nirsd  to  matn- 
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fiogy  as  well  as  its  cspabilhy  ibr  huge  ptodnetton.  When  plant- 
ed early,  will  aniW  fai  eondltioii  to  sow  the  sanoe  grcnuid  wMi 

late  turnips  j  length  oi  ears  b  to  9  inches. 

» 

GkcaiB  doll  jn^ow,  lines  deep  and  i»cir  Uoad,  eaie  eleven  te 
thlrteei|  inelMS,  Mldom  produ^s  more  than  one  apex ;  Mglil 

of  plants  eight  to  nine  feet ;  luliage  dense  j  ripe  in  ii?e  months  j 
an  excellent  and  productive  variety. 

M  ifiiWiiiii  ftrAf  rwid  " 

A  good  Tarietj,  and  extensively  cultivated ;  differs  from  the 

precediug  in  the  reduced  size  of  the  entire  production,  and  ripens 
in  a  shorter  season. 

Plants  live  and  a  half  to  six  feet ;  ean  six  to  eight  tnelwey 

ihlly  six  to  four  stalks,  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  a 
larger  yield ;  rows,  eight  regular,  and  extending  over  the  summit ; 
xif)e  in  fourteen  weeks,  and  well  adapted  to  ooltlvation  in  tlM 
nertbem  States. 

Not  extansively  enhivnted  in  thisswcHen^  gmsssliy  eonsfciarsd 

Qnimportant  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  reduced  length  of  ears,  bnt 

with  thorough  cultivation,  will  produce  largely.  The  moderate 
heighth  attained  by  the  plants  with  corresponding  foliage,  it 
admits  of  elose  planting,  and  have  been  inibnned  that  on  the 
wen  eondneted  Ikmi  of  Br.  Oiispel,  of  Ulster  eonnty,  N.  T.,  It 

has,  when  planted  in  hills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  cul- 
tivator kept  actively  employed,  produced  one  hundred  and 
twelve  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

A  handsome  eight-rowed  variety,  growing  seven  to  seven  and 
a  half  feet  high,  producing  one  and  two  slender  ta])ering  ears, 
ten  to  twelve  Inches  long,  much  attenuated  towards  the  summit; 
lows  regnlar,  and  well  lilled  out ;  grain  deep  orange ;  ripe  in 
fourteen  weeks. 
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Kentucky  DmU:^ 

A  rich  variety  freely  grown  in  the  western  States,  where  it  is 
fiuniliarly  known  as  the  long  grain  and  small  cob ;  eais  usually 
S>ne,  situated  feet  from  the  ground ;  rows  generally  six- 

teen, with  deep  furrows  between ;  grain  bright  yellow,  lighter 

on  the  crowns,  which  are  mucli  depressed  ;  cob  red  ;  ears  eight 
to  nine  inches.  Witli  me  it  grew  eleven  to  twelve  feet  high, and 
ripened  in  live  montiis. 

"  Orange  Coney 

A  well  defined  and  attraotire  variety,  growing  six  and  a  half 
feet  high,  producing  midway  on  the  stalic,  one  and  two  ears  six 

to  sdven  iiK'lie?;  long,  and  fourteen  toeis^hteen  rows.    Grain  fur- 
nished with  a  projecting  pointed  flap,  forming  broad  and  deep 
'  fbrrows  between  the  rows,  which  are  regular  and  well  filled  out. 
Crowns  deeply  indented ;  ears  conical. 

Grown  from  a  single  specimen  procured  in  Orange  county, 
State  of  New-Toric,  but  could  obtain  no  frirther  inibrmiitioii 

respecting  it,  and  believing  its  place  in  the  long  list  of  maize  un- 
occupied, have  in  the  mean  time,  from  locality,  color,  and  form, 
introduced  it  under  the  above  title. 

Kipens  in  four  months  and  is  deserving  of  cultivation. 

"  Flesh  colored:^ 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  recognizing  tliis  as  a  distinct  va- 
riety, I  have  doubts,  and  am  of  opinion  from  spedmens  now 
before  me  grown  from  seed  said  to  be  pure,  that  it  is  a  recent 

cross  wijh  the  medium  eight  rowed  yellow  and  hematite,  which 
further  cultivation  will  better  determine.  Grain  redish  yellow 
on  the  sides,  lighter  on  the  crown ;  rows  eight ;  growth,  produce 
and  time  required  for  ripenhig  corresponding  with  the  medium 
eight  rowed  yellow,  of  which  we  have  spolcen. 

HEMATITE  VARIETIES. 

Large  twelve  rawed.'*^ 

This  as  well  as  all  the  others  of  similar  complexion  is  better 

Jcuown  as  the  velvet  or  brown  corn. 
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In  this  section  it  is  not  mach  cultivated,  notwithstanding  it  is 
cJegant  and  prodactiTe,  and  recommends  itself  to  our  attenticm 
by  maturing  in  a  shorter  season  than  is  required  by  its  lighter 
colored  representatives. 

It  attains  tlie  helgfat  of  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  feet,  and  liloe 

all  the  other  large  varieties  produces  usually  but  one  well  fbrm- 
ed  ear;  rows  twelve,  in  some  examples  I'ourteen,  firmly  set  on  a 
red  tapering  cob,  with  the  apex,  generallj  naked.  I^ength  of  ears 
ekvmi  to  thirteen  inches. 

JMUm  eigki  rmoml." 

Height  of  plants  seven  and  a  lialf  to  eis^bt  feet;  ears  one  and 
two rows  well  iilied  out ;  length  of  ears  teu  to  eleven  inches. 

"  Small  eight  rowedy 

Distinguished  on  the  field  bj  its  reduced  size  and  assuming  al 
an  earlier  pMod  the  autumnal  hoe ;  gtcm  six  to  six  and  a  half 

feat  high ;  ears  seven  to  eight  inches  l<mg,  Mlj  six  to  feur  plants  ;^ 

ripe  in  fourteen  weeks. 

"  Hematite  Sweet  Corn.^^ 

A  good  variety  but  not  so  desirable  as  the  twelve  rowed,  out- 
stiipisg  U  in  growth,  attaining  under  similar  treatment  eight  and 
a  half  to  nine  feet ;  armge  produce  six  ears,  six  to  eight  inches 
long  and  twelve  to  sixteen  rows  to  four  plants  ;  cob  red  ;  grain 
faintly  marked  witli  the  same  color,  which  no  doubt  is  fully  de- 
veloped when  pure ;  not  possessing  so  liighly  the  sweet  flavor  of 
the  ibxmer  it  is  not  cultivated  for  general  use. 

This  as  well  as  the  "  Mandan'^  and  ^  Nonpareil"  is  the  proto- 
type, excepting  color,  of  the  wliite  varieties  previously  described 
and  grown  under  similar  treatment. 

Slue  Cam^^  JfmpareiP^  and  Flint, 

Of  these,  familiarly  known  as  Pigeon  Com,"  we  have  noth- 
ing excepting  color  to  especially  notice.   It  is  usually  mixed  on 

the  ear  with  white  grains,  and  unless  grown  as  a  matter  of  fancy 
ia  not  cultivated. 
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Pore  spedoMiu  I  have  laielj  seen,  and  an  attractive  object  ia 
the  bortiealtiml  department  of  tlielast  exhibition^  was  an  ear  of 
pure  blue  sweet  eoni  from  Canada,  which  I  have  procnred  tot 

seed,  and  another  year  will  endeavor  to  obtain  a  supply  for  thofl* 
wlio  take  other  tlian  a  pecufiiarj  interest  in  thi^  variously  formed 
aqd  ookired  cpmin. 

CATTLE  KOOTS. 
Beeis. 

The  red  and  long  yellow  nftmgold  worzeli  and  white  sugar^ 
wm  grown  on  deep  loomy  soil^  froai  seed  sown  on  tlie  twenty- 
nintii  of  May,  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart  and  the  plants 

thinned  one- foot  distant  in  the  rows.  The  ground  was  prepared 
with  a  good  supply  of  yard  manui-e  and  deeply  worked. 

The  superior  growth  on  that  portion,  lurnisi  ed  with  nianuie 
eolle<}ted  when  Ceding  beets,  has  after  trial  the  second  yeaiy  sa^ 
isfied  me  in  regard  to  the  good  result  attending  thla  ofniM  ef 
'  enltiyation,'a  full  accoont  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  your  Transac- 
tions of  last  year. 

Carrotf. 

These  were  grown  on  soil  similar  with  the  preceding,  prepared 
in  tlie  same  manner  with  perhaps  rather  more  attention  to  its 
thoRongh  pulverisation  and  the  ftdditlan  of  a  UgM  dMSStegaf 
wood  asbes  between  tha  rows  whea  tie  plants  weora  abowt  sis 

inches  high. 

Of  the  five  varieties  cultivated,  the  "Belgian  white"  gave  the 
largest  yield.  The  "  big  orange  "  were  of  handsome  growth  and 
the  return  remunerative.  .  It  is  a  highly  desirable  and  long  estab- 
lished variety  and  by  many  esteemed  snp^rior. 

The  result  of  the  Altringham  was  not  satibdhotoiy)  notwith- 
standing, I  had  some  good  specimens,  the  growth  was  Teiy  nn- 

even,  the  rows  containing  many  inferior  roots,  and  either  I  have 
expected  too  much  from  it,  or  else  have  been  furnished  with  im- 
pure seed|  which  is  probable,  as  this  is  the  second  season  I  have 
endeavored  to  grow  it  and  have  not  yet  had  an  approach  to  what 
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I  am  led  to  b«lim  it  txpMib  of  piodueingi  and  am  awate  «f  »> 
0mm  why  it  Aoiild  not  fhrive  at  wdl  her6  as  oOief  Tatletiaa  1 
hare  aneeassftdl^  eultiFatad. 

The  ^  large  lemon  eoloved''  attained  an  important  aiie  and  ii 

beautiful  in  appearance,  but  regret  on  cutting,  to  find  it  watery, 
and  doubt  its  remainiug  souud  during  winter,  having  never  grown 
it  beiare»  I  am  not  aware  that  thii  ol^eetionahk  qnali^  it  ekar- 
a0l0iettio. 

The  blood  ted,"  though  not  extenaifelj  ooltivatedi  I  highly 
pviM;  it  it  eapable  of  •^^t'^x  *  ▼ttoaVIe  dae  and  hmw  alwayt 

fomid  it  to  keep  tonnd  during  winter.  On  enttiDg,  the  odtr  It 

much  stronger  than  either  of  the  precedlnc^,  and  in  the  absence  of. 
an  analysis,  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  contains  properties 
mcie  nntritire.  It  hat,how«rer,a  propenai^  tanm  to  teed  and 
thoold  not  be  town  until  at  leatt  ikt  last  of  May, 

Turnips. 

In  eonteqnenee  of  the  long  continued  absence  of  xain^  mj 
Rutabaga  and  yellow  Aberdeen  turnips,  up  to  the  first  of  Oetobtv, 
made  slow  progress  with  the  loss  of  many  plants,  and  notwithr 
standing  subsequent  rains  brought  them  forward,  the  roots  at  the 
dote  of  the  season  were  only  tolerably  well  grown.  ^ 

Begarding  the  enltiTatkm  of  tnmipt  for  cattle  nte^  I  canaot 
▼i«w  it  with  that  impoirtanee  many  claim  te  it.  I  read  wUk 

pleasure  the  interesting  accounts  from  England  of  the  attention 
paid  to  this  crop  and  the  various  fertilisers  employed  to  obtain 
the  greater  weight  from  the  acre,  the  retuitt  showing  that  climata 
to  be  better  adi^ted  to  Itt  ptoductton.  Witb  nS|  in  order  to  9^ 
•proaeh  a  eomtponding  growth,  the  seed  thould  be  sown  in  the 
.  month  of  May  and  the  roots  remain  in  the  ground  during  Octo- 
ber} when,  in  an  unusually  favorable  fieasoUi  large  and  solid  roott 
may  be  obtained^  but  in  ordinary  seaaona  our  tummam  are  too 
terere.  The  plantt  become  ttlntedy  the  roott  hardi  woody,  and 
not  unfreqnently  entirely  destroyed.  Howerer  Taluabk  in  Great 
Britain  where  its  requirements  are  better  met,  our  soil  can  )»e 
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BMre  profitably  employed  in  the  cultivation  o£  mAQgold  woizel} 
and  flanotii  both  of  which  aie  more  nuthtkmi  audi  with  piop«r 
attemtioii)  will  no  doubt  give  as  laige  a  letarn  as  the  beet  ealtl- 

yated  fieldfl  in  Britain. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  witii  us,  tnmipe  should  rank  onlj  as  a 

seoondarj  crop.  Th^y  do  comparatively  well  when  sown  after 
early  potatoes,  early  Indian  corn  and  other  grain,  thus  iceeping 
the  land  employed  the  entire  seasoui  but,  in  my  opinioni  shonkl 
BOt  be  made  a  leading  crop. 

Turnip-rooted  Cabbage. 

fiequirlng  rieh  soil,a  long  season  to  inatttie  iAiand  its  piodne- 

tion  being  less  ralnable  than  either  of  the  preceding  root  erops, 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  its  cultivation  in  our  climate  should 
not  be  more  e&tenaive ;  but  when  grown  under  circumstances 
where  the  gnmnd  and  labor  employed  is  not  of  the  first  import- 
ance, it  aflbrds  a  good  wiety  aad  I  should  prefer  it  to  tamlps 
when  for  snch  purpose.  In  order  to  have  a  good  crop  the  ground 
has  to  be  occupied  the  whole  season.  In  the  early  stage  of  its 
growth  it  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  Englandj  accord- 
log  to  lir.  Bridgemao,  <<it  is  cultivated  Ibr  feeding  eows  aad 
sheep  as  well  as  for  table  use,  and  the  bulbs  often  grow  to  up- 
wards of  twenty  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh  from  ten  to 
twelve  pounds." 

ChHmFrodueii. 

Few  thii^  are  more  strllung  than  the  usually  n^Iected  eoft- 
dMon  of  our  fbrmer^  gardens.  Grounds  artistically  laid  out 
and  embellished  with  costly  shrubbery,  to  say  noHdng  of  the 

artificial  and  expensive  means  employed  in  producing  fruits  and 
flowers  that  bloom  and  i^uit  only,  without  such  care,  in  tropical 
eUmateSi  has,  we  are  aware^  however  agreeably  associated  with 
oountry  Ufe^  nothing  to  do  with  fuming ;  but  every  ftrmer  should 
have  a  small  endosure  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  culinary 
vegetables  beyond  the  coarser  and  few  common-place  varieties  he 
is  unnecessarily  too  generally  conned;  and  with  the  view  of 
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statiug  the  number  of  varicueis  prudua^d  in  an  abundant  supply 
for  a  family  of  ordinary  siz«'  at  small  cost  from  a  piece  of  grouiid 
one  kandred  and  twenty  feet  in  leugtk  bj  seFentj-five  in  bmcUl^ 
bare  tiiBSBrib«d  ftominy  memosiBdom  book  Ibo  loUoiHii,  vllk 
a  few  nmukB  on  some  thai,  In  thia  McUoai  an  not  generally 
cultivated: 

March  21  tk, — Sowed  in  double  rows  Prince  Albert,**  "  Cede 
niilli,"  "'Early  Emperor,"  Hairbeard's  Chai&pion  of  JEiiiglaadi" 
and  ^<  Carter's  Vietoria  "  FeaB. 

The  «Mn€6  Albert**  Is  the  earttetlfarfatyirlth  wUoh  I  a» 

acquainted ,  fruiting  a  few  days  in  adyanoe  of  the  ^  CMo  ntBHf' 

botli  of  wiiich  are  desirable  for  early  table  use. 

Tlie  "  Early  Emperor  "  comes  in  a  weelc  or  ten  days  later,  pro- 
dnaing  larger  fruit,  and  yialiUog  mneh  more  abundantly.  It  is 
the  best  ofthetarlj  varieties  Ibrgsoaial  onltivation. 

The   Champion  of  England,"  justly  celebrated  for  its  ma^y 

fine  qualities,  is  for  general  use  superior  to  all  the  others  I  have 
grown,  moderately  early,  very  prolific,  full  size,  and  excellent 
flavor,  it  will  meet  the  expectations  of  any  who  may  grow  it. 
The  vines,  however,  are  lengthy,  attaining  in  good  ground,  7.8 
fee^aaddMmldbe  weU  sodded.  Of  else  in  0uden  aaltivatieai  il 
will  ptore  troublesome. 

^  Outer's  Vleteia  **  Is  a  kte  variety,  vine  eilnsive,  itoat  and 

branehiiig.  The  seed  should  be  sown  six  to  eight  inches  apart 
in  the  drills.  Fruit  large,  well-flavored,  and  good  ibr  a  succeediag 
c{op. 

March  21th.  Planted  Windsor  Beans"  between  rows  of  peasy 
which  are  four  feet  apart. 

However  mneh  prised  In  Oieat  BritMn,  where  it  Is  the  isdar 
oipal  table  beanj  with  us,  in  the  possession  of  so  many  othits  bel- 
ter adapted  to  our  climate,  and  so  much  superior,  their  cultiva- 
tion, especially  where  ground  is  an  object,  had  as  well  be  omit- 
ted. 
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For  sake  of  variety,  howe  ver,  and  handsome  appearance  of 
their  full  and  well-marked  blossom,  I  grow  a  few,  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  of  peas  with  the  view  of  proteetion  from  the  fiui| 
tndin  thitwmjflaMeedfDobteiaingftlUr  TC^^  UiMtor  oidi- 
Buyeiieimittaiiees  its  eiilU?ati<ni  would  ^ot  be  nmiUMBvtive^n- 
quiring  a  moist  and  temperate  climste,  our  summers  are  ill 
adapted  to  its  wants,  the  hot  and  not  unfreqiiently  dry  weather 
At  the  fruiting  season  destroys  the  blossom  before  the  bean  is  set, 
and  total  ^ure  is  too  apt  to  be  the  result. 

It  is  very  hardy,  admits  of  much  earlier  planting,  and  are 
m47  lor  use  in  ad? aiiee  of  those  moie  ate&sivelj  eiilti?ated. 
Wily  in  eonsequenee  of  the  stioi^^  flavor,  it  is  not  ^sneniUjlllDed. 

Jllsrc^  SaiA.  Pot  out  lettuce  plants,  Hardy  grsen,^  from 
seed  sown  last  Oetober. 

Seqniiiiig  onlj  a  short  season,  it  can  be  grown  on  groand  in- 
Isnded  ibr  melons,  egg-plants,  fte.    The  emled  vaiklles  are 

preferable,  but  will  not  so  well  endure  the  winter.  They  should 
be  forwarded  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or  sown  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  brought  in  oondition.  A  supply  can  also 
be  obtained  for  autumn  use  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  early  part 
of  September. 

The  eop  lettuee  should  be  blanehed  beft«e  eut  te  uae.  It  is 
ttien  Teiy  tender  and  in  high  esteem. 

Jlfw«4tlj^-8owed  whits  and  red  solid  Oelsiy,a]so  CUeiiae. 

In  Scotland  it  is  said  the  red  c<^lerj  is  extensirely  cultivated  ; 
in  England,  as  with  us,  the  white  is  most  popular  and  the  turnip 
looted  or  eetoriae  but  little  known.  In  Franee  and  temany  It 
li  fteely  grown,  chiefly  for  the  valne  <tf  ^e  bulb,  the  stalk  is  also 

suitable  for  table,  possessing  a  peculiar  sweetish  flavor,  and  to  & 
limited  extent  in  private  gaf  dens  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

In  preparing  the  trenches  recent  manure  must  be  avoided. 
Select  that  which  has  passed  through  fermentation,  and  let  it  be 
thorougly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Green  manure  will  cause 
He  plants  to  rot  and  too  large  a  quantity  of  any  kind  is  H^t  to 
pndnee  simlkr  results.  I  have  derired  great  beneflt  fltom  ma- 
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nure  from  the  hog  i-en,  and  prize  it  highly  iur  this  plant.  If  the 
plants  when  about  six.  indies  high,  are  transplanted  into  a  for* 
waxdiqg  bed  and  there  tenudn  until  time  to  pat  them  onl  in  tke 
toenehef)  the/  will  aoqnlre  strength  and  the  prodnet  will  be 
mneli  finer. 

«More4  81«l^— Sowed  ladlshi  early  turnip,  parsnip  and  salsify 
fleoda 

In  order  to  have  handsome  roots  of  salsiQr  or  oyster  plant,  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  spaded,  and  thoioagly  palreriasd;  ibe 
plants  early  tblnned  six  to  eight  indies  apart,  and  the  rows  dis- 
tant one  fi)ot  and  a  half. 

If  sown  early  In  spring  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September^ 

and  being  hardy,  will,  like  parsnips,  remain  in  the  ground  with- 
out injury  during  winter.  It  admita  of  transplanting,  but  with 
ma  has  never  done  so  well  as  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
permanent  bed. 

Ajginl  l«l— -PlanM  red,  yellow  and  white  silver  skin  omon 
sets. 

The  best  fertilizer  employed  by  me  in  growing  onions  is  guano, 
resulting  in  handsomer  bulbs  and  earlier  maturity.  For  private 
use  I  prefer  the  white,  and  have  found  it  to  keep  as  well  during 
winter  as  the  other  varieties. 

Ji'^  2nd — Sowed  long  orange  carrot  seed,  tor  borders. 

No  garden  ean  appear  well  without  finished  margins  to  tlM 
walkS|  and  in  a  kitehen  garden  I  know  of  nothing  better  tftM 
earrots. 

It  is  present  early  in  spdog^.  is  onifiurm  in  growth,  and  ili 
handsome  out  leaves  retains  its  thrifty  appearanee  until  late  in 

the  autumn,  when  ike  roots  well  repay  the  attention  you  have 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Jlpril  4th — Put  out  sea  iiale  roots  procured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  where  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  cultivated. 

In  this  seetion  it' seems  to  be  entirely  unknown,  and  I  bat* 

never  observed  it  in  the  raarlwets  of  New-York.  A  prevailing 
opinion  exists  that  it  will  not  thrive  well  in  our  olimate,  and 
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aiio  that  it  requires  deep  sandy  soil  to  grow  in,  both  ot  which  I 
OA  inclined  to  the  opinion,  is  incorrect ;  at  all  events  those  in 
Mj  po«8e88i<m  have  done  remarkably  ivell,  and  next  sjning  oon- 
iiently  expect  to  c«t  a  moderate  supply  of  this  T^table  so 
much  esteemed  in  varioas  parts  of  Great  Brlttain,  wliere  it  1» 
extensively  cultivated  to  supply  the  markets  and  also  grown  in 
most  private  gardens  It  comes  in  earlier  than  asparagus  and 
fltid  to  be  superior. 

J^ii     — Sowed  Soorzonera. 

TUi  is  another  Tcgetable  seemingly  bat  little  known  In  the 
United  States.   It  produces  a  blackish  root,  in  iavor  not  unlike 

the  oyster  plant,  which,  in  form,  it  resembles,  and  like  which  it 
is  hardy  and  re<^ulres  a  long  season  to  grow  in  and  similar  treat- 
Bwat.  The  leaves^howeTeri  are  much  more  abundant,  and  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  farther  distant  in  the  rows. 

,AprU  514— Sowed  Seakale  seed  wiUi  the  view  0?  obtaining  n 

further  supply  ot  plants ;  two  years  at  least  from  the  seed  is  re- 
quired beiure  it  can  be  cut  for  use.  Sowed  Parsley,  Summer  Sa- 
Tory,  Sweet  Miyoram^  Tbyme,  Globe  Artichoke  and  Gaidoonseed. 
Planted  Meloa  seed  in  pots  in  hoi-bed. 

For  weeding  Melon  plants  in  frames  I  ha?e  found  Tcry  ad?aa- 
tafeons ;  you  not  only  have  the  fruit  earlier,  but  the  plants,  when 
put  out,  ate  in  rough  leaf  and  too  Ikr  advanced  to  be  destroyed 

by  insects,  w  hicli  is  too  ^equently  tlicir  fate  when  sown  in  the 
open  ground. 

^pril  IQth — Put  out  Cauliflower  plants. 

Kotwltiistandiagall  thatis  widtn  legsad  to  fbib  unsnitable- 
■•si  «f  our  elimato  ft>r  this  superior  vegetable,  If  healthy  plasle 

from  seed  sown  in  September  are  put  out  early  in  April  (and  if 
provided  with  hand  glasses  early  in  March)  in  rich  ground,  and 
k^t  in  a  forward  state  by  careful  attention,  seldom  fail  produ- 
cing good  heads  or  flowexi  in  June.  In  theeventof  a^diy  season 
they  should  be  freely  supplied  with  water,  and  for  private  use 
so  few  are  required,  say  twenty-five ^or  thirty  plants,  the  trouble 
is  trifling  and  well  repaid. 
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When  not  grown  on  a  tieUiaie,  ib»  dwarf  is  piifanbJo;*  Ilia 
fruit  is  equally  as  good,  and  the  vines  not  tronblesome.  In  ad- 
dition to  tbe  value  of  the  henries,  a  row  or  two  tn  a  eonspieoons 

position  is  oriiaiiieiital. 

April  24th. — Sowed  Kidney  Dwarf  Beans  and  Endive. 

The  latter  i«*  now  freoly  srrown  for  luarket  by  the  French  gar- 
deners in  the  eitjr  of  New- York.  It  is  i  good  snbstitnte  for  Lei- 
tnee,  and  Ilka  the  Oois  variety,  shMdd  bebkaehed  beiiteltls 
bronght  to  table.   If  allowed  to  seed,  it  will  attain  the  heighth 

of  lour  Itetj  and  produce  handsome  blue  flowers. 

Aftil  38^4. — Sowed  Swiss  chard^  Sir  John  Sinclair,  or  green 
fipinacii  iicct  seed. 

Cultivated  for  the  value  of  its  leaves,  which  supply  the  place 
eif  i|iini^,  whoi  that  ezeeUent  vegetable  eannei  be  pcoenred. 
Hie  leaves  are  about  two  feet  loig^  veijr  broad  and  tnidaryfiu* 
idahed  wlth^a  wide  groove  like  stem,  purely  white.  By  some  It 
is  called  silver  beet,  in  distinction  from  the  golden  and  scarlet 
varieties  wliich  I  have  only  met  with  at  tlie  recent  exhibition, 
said  to  be  natives^  of  South  America,  and  but  lately  introdttoed 
lo  the  kofftlealtnse  of  the  United  States. 

May  Ot/i. — Sowed  "  JBrithsh  Queen  ^'  and  "  Monastery  Marrow'^ 
Peas.  Fruit  of  both  very  largei  and  good  late  varieties. 

May  Hth. — Sowed  purple  cape  Brocoli  Caulifloweri  ^fawa 
•oioiad"  savoj,  and  red  eabbige  in  seed  bed. 

Planted  Unut  Beans.  In  order  to  have  a  longer  eontinnanea 
itf  this  line  vegetaUoi  without  being  tooihr  advaneedi  I  allow 
only  two  vines  from  the  first  planting  to  stand,  and  about  tfiree 

weeks  afterwards  plant  again  in  the  same  hill,  adding  one  or  two 
more  plants  for  later  supply. 

May  15fA. — Sowed  in  open  ground,  large  yellow,  large  redy 
smooth  red,  iig  shaped  red,  and  yellow  cherry  tomato  seed. 

May  17//*. — Planted  Garlic,  off  sets  irom  line  bulbs,  procured 
at  the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  Cultivation  similar 
to  that  of  Onions. 
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May  21th — Put  out  melons.  Smooth  red  and  large  jeliow  to- 
mater  pUBtB  forwarded  in  hoi  bed. 

As  suggested  last  year  in  a  communication  lo  tlie  American 
Agriculturist,  1  grew  the  above  tomatos  on  ,aa  arched  trelliMe 
and  found  it  attended  with  manj  adTantages  om  the  usnal 
node.  The  frnit  ttpm  being  feeelj  eipoied  to  the  tott  ripened 

earlier  and  is  of  handsomer  growth,  and  being  kept  from  the 
ground  is  not  subjected  to  premature  decay,  which  when  grown 
in  the  oidinaiy  way  is  too  apt  to  be  a  cause  of  great  waste. 

Mtt^  dO^i^Pianted  Oiua  and  Martjrnia. 

As  tu  north  as  the  State  of  Kew-Terk  the  enltiyation  of  okra 

is  quite  recent,  or  at  most  sparingly  grown,  and  at  prtseiit  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  extensively  used.  In  the  Southern  states  it 
is  common  and  freely  used  for  cuUnarj  purposes,  ^t  is  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  soups,  and  served  up  in  the  popular  dish 
IhmiUarij  termed  ^^Oumbaud." 

Bequliing  a  degree  jof  heat  seldom  pMTiilingbeiBie  theflnt  of 

June,  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  planting  the  seed  earlier.  All  my 
attempts  at  an  earlier  period  have  resulted!  in  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment|.but  when  deferred  until  warm  and  settled  weather,  have 
BeT«r  known  it  to  laiL  Sown  in  drills  and  thinned  twelve  inches 
distant,  with  tin  additional  hoeing,  is  all  the  cultivation  required. 
In  good  ground  the  white  Tariety  will  grow  six  to  seven  feet  high. 
The  green  is  C4)mi)ciratively  dwarlisli,  and  I  observed  in  the 
Korthern  states  most  generally  cultivated,  hut  the  capsules  are 
mm  fibrous,  eoaiser  and  not  so  well  .adapted  to  culinary  use. 
The  okra  Uossoms  aier  large  and  handsome,  and  the  plant  Is  not 
inappropriate  to  ground  devoted  to  ornamental  purposes.  Mar- 
tynia,  better  known  as  the.  buffalo  or  unicorn  plant,  I  have  only 
grown  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  am  not  prepared  to  speak  of 
lis  merits  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  and  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
wstd  iir  sneh  purpose  until  observing  at  tlie  latelhir  a  few  speei- 
menskbelsd  West  India  piekle."  It  is  a  stout  growing  plant, 
and  when  full  grown  is  about  two  feet  high,  spreads  fully  four 
feet  and  produces  its  fruit  abundantly,  having  when  green  the 
hookc4  hoxn  eutixe,  which  when  at  advanced  maturity  splits 
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the  aboTe  sjaonims  have  originated. 

<<Dedicatod  to  PiofeMor  Ifat^  of  Ctmbridgei  *  w«Il  ksowB 

botanist  of  the  last  oentnnr.'' 

(Soe  Gny't  Botanj  of  the  Morthm  Uaited  Stfttet.) 
Jme  2d->Pat  oat  Egg  PIibIb. 

Being  very  tender,  and  not  nnfreqnently  destrojed  by  cold  wet 
weather,  they  should  not  be  put  out  until  the  weather  is  deter- 
mined, and  then  if  placed  in  rich  ground,  free  from  shade,  they 
willy  with  little  attention,  fruit  Ireeiy,  and  can  be  as  eaailj  pro- 
emed  aa  the  mott  simple  g^en  product,  with  the  ezeeptioii 
that,  to  haye  them  early,  the  plants  most  be  furwaided  in  a  hot- 
bed. The  early  purple  will,  howeyer,  do  very  well  ftom  seed 
sown  In  the  open  ground  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  analysis  of  the  fruit,  giving  a  large  per  centage  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  potash  and  soda,  bone-dust  and  aahea,  on  most  soils,  can 
be  99Mj  employed  in  ita  onltiratioiii  or  ashea  alone  if  the  ground 
haa  been  pievknsly  prapaied  with  a  §pood  supply  of  yard  ma- 
nure ;  and  I  have  observed  the  good  efifect  of  guano  in  forward- 
ing the  plants  when  their  growth  has  been  retarded  by  exi>o8ure 
to  UQSuitaUe  weather.  A  few  plants,  incidentally  procmred  last 
spring,  gare  yeUow^Grnlt;  whether  it  Is  a  distinet  varied  or  not,  • 
I  cannot  say.  During  the  early  growth,  the  color  is  light  pur- 
ple, and  it  may  be  the  fielet  egg  plant,  a  Tarlety  mueh  cultira- 
ted  in  France;  assuming  tlie  yellow  hue  as  it  adrances  toward 
maturity.  I  have  before  occasionally  had  specimens  of  the  same 
color,  and  viewed  it  as  accidental  i  but  in  this  instance,  all  the 
plants  obtained  under  the  same  drcumstanoes,  produced  similar 
fruit,  and  haTlng  no  means  of  ascertaining  whae  or  by  whom  the 
plants  wm  grown,  have  placed  the  seed  In  tibie  haftds  of  several 
growers,  with  the  view  of  better  ascertaining  its  true  character. 

Jmie  \Sth. — Put  out  Pepper  plants. 

Plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  and  put  out  in  June,  will  with 
little  attentloo,  produce  abundantly.  The  Xruit  Is  conspicuous^ 
and  ff  not  required  Ibr  use,  a  few  plants  is  an  embelishment  le 
the  kitchen  garden. 
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July  5f A.--Pvt  out  BvomU  plaats  betwMii  iowb  of  cwkmB  whlA 

are  at  about  inaturitj. 

The  jnirple  aipe  being  best  adapted  to  our  climate,  it  is  most 
eultivatdd.  Tlie  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  M^, 
aad  the  plants  put  out  enlj  in  July,  to'  flower  in  October.  If 
pot  oat  earlier^  the  heads,  if  they  form  at  all  soon  nm  to  seed, 

thus  rendering  them  unfit  for  use.  Where  a  small  quantity  only 
are  required,  it  is  best  to  raise  the  jdauts  iu  pots,  then  they  can 
be  put  out  witliout  checkiug  tlicir  growth,  and  if  attended  to  at 
proper  intervals,  a  supply  in  ordinary  seasons  can  be  obtained 
daring  the  months  of  October  and  NoTember.  Being  an  exeellent 
sabstitate  for  caoliflower,  and  more  likely  to  succeed,  I  giow  it 
more  fineely,  and  rare  ly  fall  having  an  abundant  supply  ibr  an- 
tumn  use. 

In  this  cliDiate  the  flowering  of  the  white  Brocoli  is  more  un- 
certain, and  chough  well  to  tiy  a  few,  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon 
it  for  the  main  supply. 

Like  caoliflower,  tiM  rarieties  of  this  species  of  brassica,  re^ 
qoire  rich  soU,  and  In  other  respects  simllat  tresiment. 

Brocoli  and  onions  I  glow  <m  the  sane  gioand  by  putting  out 
the  ]  ]ants  in  July,  the  same  as  if  the  ground  were  unoccupied, 
aud  i^fore  they  spread  to  any  important  extent,  the  onions  ace 
ready  to  be  taken  ofi. 

Juiif  9th,  Put  oat  Globe  Artichokes;  put  out  cardoons  in 
trenches  with  the  view  of  coaiveniieBce  tot  Idanching. 

For  the  former  two  yearsfiom  the  seed  is  required  before  the 
plants  produce  their  globular  heads,  which  is  the  part  used. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  the  plants,  when 
six  to  eight  inches  high,  transplanted  into  a  permanent  bed,  in 
rows  Are  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three  feet  distant,  when  with 
proper  attentioii  they  will  last  fiir  sefem)  years,  producing  their 
fhiit  aanaally. 

*  Like  the  former,  the  Cardoon  artichoke  is  tnely  grown  in 
France,  where  it  is  used  chielly  iu  the  preparation  of  soups. 
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In  good  8oi1,  it  will  grow  iHur  to  t^o  §»i  bigb,  and  if  allowed^ 

the  tops  will  spread  to  a  circle  of  five  feet.  As  it  progresses  in 
growth  it  should  b%  earthed  up  for  blanching,  and  in  order  to 
]wT6  ht  vaeh  purpose  a  Biiffieleiit  lapply  of  earth  the  plaata 
should  be  at  least  four  feet  distant  ereiy  wmj.  Stems  stout, 

leaves  lanceolate,  cut ;  lower  surface  silver  white,  upper,  dark 
green  ;  tlieir  margins  furnished  with  sharp  thorns,  and  in  ap- 
pearanoe  it  is  not  unliice  the  thistle. 

As  a  variety  it  is  attractive,  but  with  ub  not  much  esteemed 
lor  coiinarj  puipoiee,  and  its  eultivatioa  is  limited. 

July  ISth  Sowed  Esculenta  (turnip  rooted  cabbage  below 
ground  or  French  turnip,)  Red  top,  long  white  Tankard,  yellow 
Malta  and  Swan's  egg  turnip  seed. 

Juiy  Id/^Put  out  Celery  in  trenohes,  in  ground  on  whkb' 
early  peaa  were  grown. 

Sowed  iilndive,  Silesia  and  €k>88  Lettuce  for  autumn  use. 

Aug.  btk — Sowed  Peas.  Altliough  the  flavor  is  not  so  line  as- 
in  spring  they  are  nevertheless  desirablei  and  it  is  as  well  to  sow 
a  Um     antomn  use. 

Se]>t.  17th.  Sowed  Broad-leaved  Spinaeh,''  and  "Hardy  Greenr 
Lettuce,"  to  stand  out  during  winter. 

Yery  lespeotfully, 

JACOB  P.  eiRAUD,  Jiu 

Bngmf  Jf.  J,y  Dee.  1851, 


To  Jamcb  R.  Sum,  Esq., 

C/i^n  Prm?n  Cun.  Fait  i/  Jimmctm  JasNMe : 
Sia: — ^In  eompUaaee  with  yoat  suggestkm  at  the  time  Tin- 

tormed  you  that  I  should  hereafter  withdraw  from  competition 
in  the  cook  stove  departments  of  future  Fairs,  I  proceed  to  lay 
my  case  before  the  premium  committee,  and  through  them  be- 
fiire  the  American  Institute. 

Anthracite  coal  was  first  brought  to  market  with  the  view  of 
being  iatrodaoed  as  Aiel  in  tiia  ysar  ISSO,  dmiag  that  ytar 
*  tons  af  Ldiigh  ooa]  was  miMdt  it  was  iiot  rata  189(|  that  tha 
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MmylldU  Mines  ware  mrioed  iur  tkit  pnrpoee,  In  thai  yeer 

About  6,500  tons  of  coal  including  Lehigb  were  brought  to 
market,  some  of  which  readied  the  city,of  New-York.  The 
miaiog  openUions  lor  1851)  will  e&eeed  2^WfiOO  toas. 

With  the  view  of  showing  how  and  in  what  way  the  doings 
Mtyi  inteiesls  of  ih»  sabeotiber  bare  been  identified  wilb  the 
«oil  minee  of  Penn^lradn,  nnd  Ibe  intiodoetion  of  tbdr  eotl 
into  use,  pftrtienlarljr  Ibr  the  moti,  the  mmy  be  refers  to 

the  following  extract  from  a  deposition  made  bj  himself 
•  in  the  year  1847,  in  certain  matters  then  pending  before 
tbe  Hon.  Seeietaiy  of  toto  of  tbe  United  Stetee.  And  nko 
io  tbe  ie|ioirt  fkom  ibe  ezuniner  and  eommlsaioner  of  patents, 
oonfinned  hf-  tbe  Hon.  James  Buebanao,  to  the  effeet  tbat  tbe 
invention  of  the  subscriber  produced  a  distinct  erm  in  fuel  sa- 
ving. 

<^tj  and  Coontj  of  New-Tork,  a : 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  appiicaut  &c.,  being  duly  sworii,  doth  de{)Ose 
And  <ay  that  soon  after  the  anthracite  coal  was  brought  to  the 
city  of  New-York,  he  cQpimenced  a  series  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  mode  bj  wbieb  it  migbt  be  osedfNr 
domestie  porpesss ;  tbe  apparatus  tben  amplosfsd  ibrbunfaif 
bituminous  Goal  or  wood  not  being  adapted  to  this  new  fuel; 
that  his  first  experiment'-  were  with  the  large  sized  coal,  which 
be  soon  abandoned  and  couiined  them  to  the  small  sized  nut 
coal,  wbieb  WIS  aeewnnlating  in  large  qoantities  in  tbe  jards, 
and  at  Oie  mines,  WIS  but  little  or  no  nine,  in  most  cases  girai 
awaj. 

To  eontrifo  an  apparatus  in  wbiob  tha  jmr  csiild  tut  tkia 
mglfwarikSm  csafMilAe  ckirf  9iiiet  of  tkit  depoimfii  mtpwi- 
mentis  wbkib  boeontinned  witb  ?arled  snecess  for  the  period  of 

five  or  six  years,  during  which  time  he  tried  almost  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  fire-pl|M)e  or  grate. 

One  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  large  coal  was  the  great 
length  of  time  required  to  make  an  available  fire.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1826,  this  deponent  contrived  a  stove  in  whicb  be  could 
inalss  a  llfo  with  small  aoal  infkomflfato  tan  minotas^  usinf  as 
kladling  wood  asmaU  wfaHa  woodssgar  boK. 
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At  Hiifl  period  it  was  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  with  the  public 
to  see  a  hard  coal  fire  kindled  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  wood. 
^  Ftom  this  stove  this  deponent  disco vei-ed  the  importance  ol 
Imniliig  ml  in  IAm /flytrt  whieh  led  lotii*  thaoij,  Oiat  Id 

ammmi  ot  h$at  from  mM^aeU9  eetUy  ih^  dtfik 
of  the  stratum  i^hould  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  lumps  and  the 
amount  of  air  used  in  its  combtistion ;  that  to  secure  the  most  per- 
fect combustion  in  a  stove  or  furnace  constructed  with  an  ordi- 
naiy  draft,  if  the  pea  sized  coal,  the  depth  of  the  stratum  should 
be  ftom  two  or  three  inohes;  for  nnt  sized  coal  from  four  to  fife 
Inches ;  f6r  egg  sized,  seven  to  eight  inches ;  Increasing  the  depth 
of  stratum  us  larger  coal  is  used  ;  with  these  depths  the  gaseous 
products  will  be  carbonic  acid,  the  result  of  a  perfect  combus- 
tion, with  a  much  increased  depth  the  gaseous  product^  will  be 
caiixmic  ox jdoi  a  combnstihle  gss,  which  Aames  with  renewed 
o^fimi  as  witnessed  by  the  Une  itsme  at  the  top  of  the  smoke 
pipe  of  nearlj  all  the  sfeamen  tikat  nse  anthiadte  coal,  'wast- 
ing  a  large  amount  of  heat.'  This  deponent  found  that  in  burn- 
ing small  coal  in  thin  horizontal  layers  it  would  soon  cool  out, 
laaTlng  the  grate  covered  with  nnignited  coal,  the  outside  burnt 
to  a  «lnd«t|  the  inside  hot  little  aiboled  by  combnatiDn.  This 
being  at  the  expense  of  a  great  waste  of  fhel,  time  and  laboPi  he 
tried  an  inclined  grate  with  better  success,  but  not  what  he 
thought  was  requisite  to  induce  the  public  to  relinquish  their 
kmg  cherished  wood  ^  Int a  fiiei  of  wliieh  thej  eottkLhnev 
bot  Ultle." 

During  the  wintet  of  1$S1  and  dS,  he  experimented  witi 

various  modifications  upon  the  stove  for  which  he  (subsequently) 
applied  for  and  obtained  letters  patent  of  the  United  States." 

This  may.  be  classed  among  the  compoumi  stoves i  it  having  a 
donhie  furnace,  a  deep,  and  a  thin  fire,  an  upper  or  dose  stove, 
a  lower  or  ofwii  stove.  Bf  this  axrangement  all  the  advantagea 
of  burning  coal  in  thin  hiyen  are  preserved  without  the  con- 
stant fear  of  the  coal  burning  or  cooling  out.  The  crude  coal 
being  placed  in  the  front  chamber,  out  of  the  line  of  draft  be- 
comes heated  and  gradually  slides  into  the  line  of  draft  as  com- 
bustion progfssssa.  .The  most  perftct  combustion  being  at  the 
tUn  part  of  the  ibe  at  the  Ibrward  part  of  the  grate;  more  air 


» 
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passing  the  firont  and  upper  ptit  of  the  grate  tii  eoofeqiMMe  «f 

having  a  less  depth  ot  coal  to  pass  ihiough;  air  like  water  pas- 
sincj  where  there  is  tlie  least  to  obstruct.  Tlie  coal  as  it  gradu- 
ally slides  troui  the  front  is  less  com|iaet  and  thus  ^Militates  the 
dnft.  The  draft  through  the  bottom  and  the  deH>  I^rt  of  tiM 
gnteis  iieeesearily  slogglah.  The  deep  grate  serves  ae  •  mv- 
▼oir  Ibr  the  eoal  that  has  undergone  nearlf  complete  eomhme- 
tion,  as  also  for  the  ashes,  elinker,  slate  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ter, affording  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  fire  cooling  out,  an 
tvil  that  cannot  be  avoided  with  a  ihin  fae  0/  a  unif  orm  depth  ^either 
honsuMtfU  Of  iiiciiMdm^^ 

"Whenthi>  deponent  had  perfected  and  se  cured  hi?  inven- 
tion, he  had  great  difficulty  to  introduce  it.  He  had  to  contend 
with  the  pxcjodlces  of  the  public  against  a  new  article.  As  lie 
was  not  a  praetieal  medianie  he  had  also  to  contend  with  supe- 
rior skill  and  economy  of  numolhetare.  He  oflbiedllie.lnven- 
tion  to  some  of  the  trade  at  their  own  or  In  fact  without  price, 
for  a  few  years,  but  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  in- 
troducing a  new  article,  or  not  appreciating  its  utilities,  they  de- 
clined to  accept  it  upon  any  terms. ^'  Many  persons  could  sot 
be  pennaded  that  a  small  qnantl^,  of  coal  woold  atod  mots 
aividlable  heat  than  a  -larger  quantity,  whaism  might  be  the 
construction  of  the  furnace.  Others  would  not  use  small  coal ; 
as  late  as  1835,  a  lady  when  inlbrnied  by  this  deponent  that  she 
must  use  nut  coal,  refused  to  purchase  his  stove,  saying  that  she 
would  not  have  a  load  dumped  at  her  door  by  day  light,  as  it 
iM$  a  cAsep  ectdJU  mdy  far  Me  peer;  at  that  dale  it  was  selling 
at  about  half  the  price  <^  broken  eeal,'*  fce.,lM. 

Swnm  to  on  the  84th  of  Novemberi  \ 
1847,  before  ) 

AxtEZAMDsat  Watsovi  OMmniifiefMr  Deiis. 

Again:   Anthracite  coal  has  been  known  for  centuries;  In 

Wales  there  is  said  to  be  a  bed  7  to  8  miles  in  width  and  from 
70  to  80  miles  in  length,  and  yet  it  is  not  used  in  England  for 
domestic  pur|KJses  ;  they  suffer  all  the  annoyance  of  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  bituminous  coal  for  so  other  reason  than  their  igno- 
rance of  the  inuMBse  vahie  <tf  the  AnthrMite  and  the  want4^a 
proper  appamtns  forltsuse;  tfaatthsir  anfhiaelte  is  equntin 
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quality  to  tiie  anthiMitts  of  tbli  mmtty  lor  domtitio  purposesi 
«ni«Bd  will  dieeiliiUy  b»  funrnd  at  the  ttoie  of  the  tnbsnlber 

should  youi'  coiumittee  desire  proof,  at  any  time  tliat  will  suit 
their  couveoieuce,  as  he  is  in  possession  of  a  parcel  ot  Welch  an- 
thracite. 

Letter  of  the  C<mmissioney  of  pafcjits  to  tke  Secretary  q/"  State  of 

the  United  Stales, 

\      Patsmt  OmcCf  Map  (9 1885. 
flVr— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  Sd  Inet.,  requesting  my 

opinion  wh<-ther  or  no  the  stove  invented  by  Jordan  L.  Mott,  for 
burning  refuse  anthracite  coal  is  useful  and  im|X)rtant,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state,  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  both  useful  and  ini- 
pofftant.  In  mjr  <^pinio&  the  inTentioii  inTol?et  a  beamttful  if- 
pUeation  of  phfloephieal  prindples  to  the  pupoee  for  which  it 
was  dedgnedi  and  was  at  the  time  it  was  made  new,  and  has 
since  proved  by  practical  experiments  to  be  of  great  utility. 

I  submitted  the  matter  of  your  inquiries  to  the  examiner  who 
-has  charge  of  that  class  of  inventions,  and  he  concurs  with  me  in 
the  otpinion  above  expressed,  as  joa  will  peroeira  bj  his  report  lo 
M  herewith  oooJosed. 

I  ha?e  the  honor  to  be, 

with  ^reat  respect,  yonr  ob*t  serv't, 
(Signed)  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Report  of  the  Frvuipal  Examiner  of  Patents. 

pAtBMT  OfTiea,  ^Afoy  5, 1848. 
eompUanee  with  your  xeqaest  for  my  opinion  as  to 
tiie  utility  and  Importanoe  of  ^e  store  fnrented  by  Jordan 
Mott,  for  burning  small  coal,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I 
have  for  several  years  been  well  acquainted  witli  this  invention, 
and  regarded  it  as  highly  uteful  and  important.  It  appears  to 
stand  qoite  prominent  among  the  great  collection  of  improre- 
nmfts  in  stores,  as  making  a  ii$tinet  era  m  fad-saving.  To  <he 
best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge,  the  kinds  of  coal  for  which 
this  stove  was  ccntrivcd,  were  considered  useless  before  this  in- 

va^ition.  fiet^pectfuiiy  submitted. 

(Signed)  ^  CUAS.  G.  PAIG£, 

JSMMitaeri/  Po^csilr. 
Hon.  Edmuvd  Bvbxb,  Conmieeimer  ef  Patents, 
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I  Moeiir  entMjr  in  the  foregoing  report  of  ikb  OommiMloBW 

of  patents,  m  regard  to  the  great  utility  and  importance  of  Mr. 
Jordan  L.  Mott's  invention  for  burning  refuse  anthracite  coal. 

(Signed)  JAMii^S  JBUCIIANAN. 

Watkmgl<m  Miy  8, 1848. 

The  evidence  confirming  that  of  the  subscriber  and  which  led 
to  thenepofftftom  the  Seeiotaiy  of  State,  were  affidavits  kindly 
flumiihed  bj  Prof.,  Benwlck,  Br.  Janiee  B.  COiilton,  Gen.  Thomas 
W.  Harvey,  and  other  gentkmen  of  seientifle  and  imelleal 

knowle  dge  including  tliuse  from  stove  dealers  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Albanj,  New- York,  and  the  person  who  made  his  first 
ffattifir"*- 

Prof.  Kenwick  in  his  affidavit  sajs :  1st.  Mr.  Mott,  so  iar  as 
I  am  able  to  learn  was  the  first  person  who  ineeeisfQllj  need  as 
AmI,  anthradite  eoal  broken  Into  small  fragments*'  again, 

Sd.  Mr.  Mott's  apparatus  for  burning  eoal  of  this  deseiip- 
llon  is  not  mil y  the  first  In  point  of  date,  but  Is  ^  far  as  my  ob- 
servations have  reaehed,  the  heti  of  all  those  nsed  for  the  pnr- 
pois.'' 

Doet.  Chilton,  after  stating  thM  be  bad  ^^assisled  in  msUng  a 

series  of  practical  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ment," says.  "  By  its  peculiar  construction  no  doubt  that  a 
gteater  amoont  of  available  heat  can  be  obtained  for  domestic 
nsee  firom  a  given  weight  of  coal,  than  by  ai^  other  aawige* 
msnt  with  which  I  em  eeqnalnted.'' 

The  Oomponnd  Fomaee  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
is  the  same  as  that  embodied  and  combined  with  oilier  most  im- 
portant practical  inj]>rovenients  for  the  application  and  economy 
of  heat  in  the  stove  made  by  the  undersigned  called  the  "  In- 
vincible," and  entered  on  the  booJcs  and  catalolgue  of  the  late 
Fair  of  the  "American  Institute  as  number  oae.^ 

It  Is  the  same  fomace  to  which  the  American  Institute  award- 
ed a  disoretlonar  J  premium  by  the  managers  ci  the  foir  held  at 
Masonic  Hall  in  1888,  in  the  following  words: 
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To  Jordan  L.  Mott,  for  a  '  Self  supply  Goal  Stove,  fiimple  in 
construction,  of  good  appearance  and  burns  wcII7^    It  is  the 
samafurnaoe  oomhuied  with  othiur  improvements  whioh  luufi 
aUtar  jw  tlnoe  1833  won  tli»  awtfdi  of  the  TtiiHtnto. 

If  mOTiorj  serres  I  liaTo  rapeatedlj  in  eonF«vsation  wltii  fow 
stated  that  if  I  were  to  make  a  j)tovc  to  be  used  only  in  mj 
kitchen  or  by  tliose  wlio  had  the  mind  to  maiiugo  a  complicated 
affiuTy  that  it  would  be  different  txotn  and  necessarily  more  costly 
thin  one  for*  the  many.  Mj  ol^t  has  oTer  been  to  make  a 
•love  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  mm.  In  getting  iqp  a 
new  setof  patterns,  in  all  eases  I  aim  to  make  the  stove,  not  only 
economical  and  efficient,  but  so  simple  in  management,  that  the 
girl  who  arrives  from  l^^urope  one  day  may  use  it  the  next. 

Mure  than  25  years  liavo  passed  since  1  oommaaoed  experi- 
menting ibr  the  expieis  pnzpoee  of  eoMtmollBc  iomamodehy 
whieh  a&thiaeite  ooal  eonld  be  need  by  the  wm\  10  years  of 
whieh  period  T  oontimed  my  mercantile  business,  depending 

upon  tlio  profits  of  that  to  aid  in  introducing  a  most  valuable 
fuel.  When  I  commenced  the  stove  !)usinr5s  1  was  looked  upon 
by  dealers  of  that  day,  as  an  interloper,  1  was  so  called,  but  few 
of  them  would  commune  with  or  deal  with  me ;  for  the  past  7 
years  I  have  been  the  tddest  wholesale  mannflu^torer  in  the  elty. 

For  nineteen  y«ars  f  have  been  a  eompetitof  at  theFsiiflof  Ike 

American  Institute  ;  and  of  the  many  persons  who  have  officia- 
ted  as  judges,  scientific  or  practical,  who  have  been  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  the  managing  oommittee  have  changed,  aU| 
all,  hare  awarded  eredlt  to  the  stores  of  my  mamiflMtar^ 
whflit  eAerawlio  havvhadflieirday  haveahandoiwdoirosBsad 
to  msnnfaetnre  theirs.  Myinrentlon  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
every  year  addiug  new  claims  to  its  utility  and  importauce. 

Two  of  the  Judges  of  the  late  Fair  were  dealers  in  stoves,  not , 
liieee  of  my  make,  as  I  eonld  not  sell  to  them  without  intttlbr- 
ing  with  those  to  whom  I  eonfine  sales,  and  yet  Iheir  report 

under  these  circumstances  is  more  flattering  to  me  than  many  of 
LAflAoitthly,  No.  VStl^.\  10 
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their  predecessors  They  say  of  my  stove  number  one  on  the 
eatalogue.  "  This  stove  is  judged  to  be  the  most  useful  for  the 
gnai  flMM  tJUpeopU  whose  means  will  not  enable  them  to  ob- 
teln  Mo.  $08.'* 

With  great  lespeot, 

Twits, 

JOHDAN  L.  MOTT. 

Mm-Ymrkj  Jfov.  26,  1851. 


€Mv.  A.  OmAtmLUii 

C&r.  Sec.  Atnerietm  fiwMife,  Jfm^^York. 

Dear  Sir — In  submitting  to  your  consideration  the  following 
lacts  and  theories  which  as  a  member  of  the  press  have  passed 
under  my  xeyision,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  my  reasons  for 
laying  the  nme  before  yon. 

4lthftngii  1  am  no  socialist,  except  as  regards  Literature  and 
the  Arts  and  Sciences— la  which  I  should  rejoice  to  see  eveiy 
dfillsed  lMtk>n  in  ttiTtittinftf  closely  nniltftd  in  tlie  ftatsraislBK 
boDdt  of  inteMhiuige  and  the  commtmion  of  Imo^ 
■MMI  capital  of  all  who  desire  an  interest  in  the  same — presume 
to  consider  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  keep  to  himself  the 
Imowledge  which  he  may  have  acquired  ;  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
produced  by  study,  or  resulting  from  obserfatfton  and  experience, 
li  otdtTf  hramri  tiiat  these  thooghls  may  be  NBd«ed  availa- 
Mi  to  the  hnmaii  ihmlly  at  hige,  tt  to  aeeeesaiy  ttiat  ttay  Acwld 
to  Mtelttcd  to  analysis,  and  tha*  best  of  all  analyses  It  liie  eoft* 
tinuous  and  successive  experiments  of  the  different  laborers  in 
science  and  the  comparison  of  their  various  processes  through  the 
medium  of  friendly  interchange  and  communication.  This  is 
assoredly  a  desidentom  for  all  who  are  engsged  in  die  labors  of 
ait}  setence  or  literatore;  and  it  ahonld  be  the  object  of  ereiy 
imtttotioB  founded  on  the  Sroad  and  general  principle  for  nmr 
dering  men  wiser  and  consequently  happier,  to  offer  to  eyery 
thinking  man  the  readiest  medium  for  this  communication  with 
his  fellow  laborers  in  scientific  inquiry. 

I  may  be  permitted  here,  to  advert  to  the  noble  example  af- 
fojrded  by  the  New-York  Ameeicaji  Inbtituts,  which  has  ever 
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evinoed  the  most  generous  pliilAnthropy  in  their  efforts  for  hu- 
man happinesfl  and  adrancement.  If  it  should  be  inquired  by 
the  envioiu  wliat  has  the  Ameriean  Institute  of  Kew-Tork  done 
more  than  other  Institutions  t  I  would  reply^and  I  think  eon- 
sis  tently — look  around  and  tell  me  what  they  have  not  done! 
Sir,  the  "  Farmer's  Clul)/"'  the  meetings  of  which  are  held  within 
the  walls  of  the  American  Institute  is  the  parent  of  every  similar 
onion  in  the  United  States!  The  adyauta^  offered  to  agrieol- 
turistS}  fto.  by  the  professional  eommnnieations  and  esehangae 
made  at  these  meetings  are  most  honorable  to  the  Institute  and 
must  result  in  the  highest  practical  advantages  to  the  people  of 
this  great  country  I 

Sir,  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  an  interchange  of  this 
naturC)  which  I  trust  you  will  readily  admit  when  we  reflect  £ar 
one  moment  how  much  lias  been  lost  to  mankind  in  oTeiy  bnnek 
of  edenee  by  this  unfortunate  neglect  and  inobservance.  I  re- 
member that  the  late  William  Dnnlop,  of  the  New-Tork  Drug 
Mills, — with  whom  I  was  engaged  when  I  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try— and  who  was  always  experimenting  in  some  way  or  anotheTj 
diBeoTered  a  process  for  rendering  steel  partienlarlyi  I  may  say 
adamantlnely  hard!  He  died  in  1833,  and  the  secret  of  his  die> 
eo^ery  was  lost  to  ihankind.  The  principle  he  employed  was  of 
course  contraction,  but  further,  as  to  the  particular  method  he 
employed,  we  know  not !  This  is  an  instance  which  came  under  . 
my  own  observation ;  but  how  many  other  lights  of  science  of 
which  we  have  neither  record  or  conception)  iiave  been  ohliteia- 
ted  by  this— I  cannot  call  it  Isss  timn  idle  neglect  of  the  disoer- 
erer.  ' 

▲  writer  in  a  late  work  of  distinguished  esceUenee,  has  IM- 

ingly  lamented  that  the  men  of  science  of  the  present  day  are 
so  deficient  in  earnestness,  and  that  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  mere  statement  of  facts,  without  pursuing  the  inquiry 
to  what  additional  powers  these  facts  may  be  regarded  tributary ; 
that  profemion  supplies  the  place  of  perfoimancei  and  tliat  words 
have  usurped  the  stem  dignity  of  thought!  This8ir,is  a  swe^ 
ing  accusation,  but  let  us  inquire  if  it  is  not  founded  on  truth ! 
We  boast  of  the  present  as  a  religious  age,  and  yet  we  have  in 
too  mai^  instaxMes  lost  sight  ol  the  divine  power  in  aatuie  and 
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tb^  infinity  which  belongs  to  it ;  altbongb  it  is  presented  to  nt  in 

overy  natural  forma tien.  and  set  foiih  iu  every  combiuation 
which  we  make  in  our  laboratories. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  duties  tlius  virtually  imposed  upon  us  for 
the  moquiaition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  require  an  unceasing 
indostiy  in  seizing  on  the  fiicts  and  olicumstanoes  at  the  moment. 
Tliis  immediate  attention  is  ftirtber  implied  in  the  portrait  which 

the  nnrfrntu  bnve  left  ns  of  opportunity,  who  is  painted  wWi  a 

profusion  of  locks  over  his  forehead,  but  with  not  one  sulitarj 
tress  behind !   It  is  left  to  us  sir,  to  supply  the  moral. 

"  I  pity  the  man,"  say  Sterne,  ^' who  can  travel  trom Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  cry  it  is  all  barren  Nor  was  the  satirist  uojost  in 
this  observation,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  man, 
whatever  his  grade  in  education  or  society,  but  who  must  from 
repeated  opportunities  of  observation  have  possessed  himself  of 
some  points  of  knowledge  worth  im}>artiug  as  new,  or  not  gene- 
rally known.  It  is  the  determination  to  record  the  tacts  that  we 
have  gathered  in  oor  progress  through  life,  the  waifii  and  strays 
floating  on  the  eurreut  of  oilr  existence,  which  evaiy  man  is 
boimd  in  the  oommon  feelings  of  humanity  to  seenre  and  eon- 
tribute  to  the  general  stock  of  information ;  and  which,  though 
not  perhaps  immediately  available  for  practical  purposes,  should 
neverthekss  ho  recorded,  for  the  hour  will  certainly  arrive,  and 
generally  when  we  are  in  least  expectation  of  it,  when  it  must 
nessiSMily  be  observed  In  pilBdple  i  The  Chiaeeehave  a  maoh 
imithe^of  wktehitwonld'be  as  well  for  some  who  piide 
Aemselves  as  more  enlightened  to  remember;  <<That  something 
is  learned,  that  is  by  the  thinking  and  considerate,  every  time  a 
book  is  opened  !"  and  another  sentiment  of  that  proverbial  na- 
tion reads,  with  time  and  patience  the  muli>erry  leaf  becomes . 
satin!  The  same  people  call  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  marble, as 
tiia  mediom  for  recordiog  thdr  thoughts  and  observations, 
Aii-<r«s,  I.  e.  the  four  precioos  things  I  Gentlemen  the  Chinese  are 
much  wiser  in  their  philosophy  than  the  western  world  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  supposing. 

Our  industry,  however,  must  have  an  end  and  object  in  its  design, 
er  we  shall  vitiate  the  resttlls  we  desire  to  establish  j  and  though 
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iMWtie  aol  to  iiiMgUie«veij  difficulty  i8«lk>B  in  <mr  ]^ 
•une  tlBM  itmajbe  as  wdl  to  vemembar  tluH,  Id  the  BocUelia 

eollection  of  manuscript  letters,  we  have  an  instance  of  an  en- 
thusiast followincf  a  buttertly  for  nine  miles  befoie  he  could 
Mouie  hia  pouze.  NoW)  unless  this  was  a  very  rare  spaeimen  of 
•moiaology,  Of  one  wliote  wdsleBoe  was  elthatr  unknown  or 
doubtad,  this  "  pursuit  of  seienee  under  diffleulties"  was  a  mere 
"Wasting  uf  our  energies,  and  a  diversion  from  mor«  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Again,  »Sir,  permit  me  to  reiterate  that  the  acquisition  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  imperative  on  every  man;  and  when 
eonsider  the  infinite  variety  of  tastes  and  inolinations  which 
•aeompaiy  humanl^i'tiie  tmitii  Hashes  upon  ns  as  selfevident, 
that  tiiere  is  no  thread  tn  the  great  tapestry  of  nature  in  which 
the  process  of  induction,  the  art  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
generalities^  may  not  be  employed  with  honor,  iutei est  and  ptiofit. 
In  Act,  in  our  aspirations  after  elementaiy  prineipleSi  we  must, 
Ikom  the  eontinuante  and  stedihstness  of  our  application)  arxive 
at  results,  the  permanent  value  of  which  we  could  not,  at  the 
jQiumeut,  have  possibly  dreamt  of  or  imagined. 

It  is  the  mere  principle  of  selfishness  to  suppose  that  we  have 
done  all  that  it  is  possible  one  can  do;  nay,  it  is  the  essence  of 
Jbenligloii  to  Indnlgs  any  siidi  imaginings;  te  if  we  look  Into 
tlM  wwks  of  creation  witii  the  proper  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  shall 
there  learn  tlie  i^reat  truth  that  tlie  Divine  Creatorj  so  far  from 
expending  his  creative  power  on  tills  wonderful  world,  has  left 
ns  evidence  that  nnmberless  new  fomsof  matter  conkl  be  pM- 
dnced  fiom  the  same  ekmsnts  by  any  eipmsicn  of  bis  will. 
Now  this  is  a  remarkable  truth,  and  one  on  which  we  should  do 
well  to  ponder  before  we  attempt  to  inlluence  our  minds  with 
the  delusion  that  we  have  (Iciie  all  that,  in  our  spliere,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  OS  to  do  in  tiie  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  Icnowl- 
edge.  Such  a  belief  is  a  contracted  prejudice;  and,  sir,  we  have 
no  .moral  right  to  make  ourselves  the  prisoners  of  prejudice. 

Of  the  necessity  for  this  constant  interchange  of  thoughts  and 

ac<]t^^^'^^^^  ^  science,  and  the  results  of  our  diilereut  e&pcri- 
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meats,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  hrst  pitiaUc  aDnouDcement 
«f  the  oeUnUr  stmotuie  of  pknli,  whkk  hu  os]j  ktefy  (1849) 
been  flioroiiglilj  examined,  was  made  hj  Bdbert  HcNAe  la  tiie 
earlj  part  ot  the  I7ik  eentnry— a  ftet  tiial  k  at  onee  betli  emiona 

and  impressive,  as  affording  an  instance  of  the  length  of  time 
that  a  great  scientific  truth  may  lie  dormant  lor  want  of  detailed 
obiemitloii. 

Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveler  and  improver  ot 
the  blow-pip«,  was  a  man  of  saoh  untiring  induatij  in  the  pur- 
suit of  leientifie  knowledge,  that,  <»  a  friead'a  hinting  to  hin  one 
.daj  that  he  <<had  too  manj  irons  in  the  ftie,"  he  leplM  ^t 
such  application  was  imperative  for  success  in  any  study,  and 
that  a  man,  so  far  from  placing  the  poller  into  the  fire,  would  do 
"well  to  pot  the  shorel  and  tongs  tliere  also;  ^^and,  sir,"  eonftimi- 
ed  he,  if  there  is  any  room  Mr,  put  the  eoal  Seattle  over  atl." 

It  mnst  not,  ho werer,  be  supposed  that  this  eontinned  indnstiy 
is  to  absorb  all  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  To  Dr.  Olarke'ii 

imperishable  honor,  he  was  to  his  aged  mother  the  most  loving 
and  aflfectionate  of  sons.  The  Mohammedans  have  a  sajing  that 
we  can  ha?e  but  one  mother ;  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  has  shown 
OS  by  his  example  that  he  had  two  aJEsetions— his  mother  and 
ieienee«  - 

But,  sir,  we  will  oome  a  little  nearer  home,  and  bring  forward 
oa  oar  eaafas  the  two  great  apostles  of  indnstiy  of  this  eooni- 
try^^e  lamflttted  Audubon  and  Elihu  Bunitt.   I  am  eimiideiit, 

sir,  you  will  support  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  unwearied  per- 
severance of  these  two  great  men  has  covered  the  whole  world 
of  idleness  with shame  and  eonfdsioa  of  fiMo." 

Ton  may  possibly  oonsider  me  an  enthusiast  in  these  remarks, 
I  hare,  howerer,  good  and  sound  authority  for  my  opinion.  Dr. 
Beck,  in  one  of  his  elinieid  leetures,  observed  to  his  pupils  one 
day  that,  without  enthusiasm  in  any  and  eveiy  pursuit,  we  moat 
fiul  in  our  efforts  for  any  iavorable  results. 

And  now,  sir,  with  your  permission  we  will,  for  a  few  moments, 
glance  at  a  few  notices  which  I  have  gathered  in  my  desultory  ^ 
oourse  of  reading. 
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Apples. — Of  this  great  staple  fruit  of  our  countrj,  I  find  some 
Fftueties  mentioned  bj  Malte  Brun  which  maji  pi*rhipi|  aMU 
4>iir  attention.  On  the  foliieot  of  the  dilflMriynt 
Oentnl  Bnaiiey  he  notieei  that  thej  wiie  brought  ftoai  Attnehaa  y 
Persia,  and  other  sections  of  the  eastern  country.  The  European 
kinds  are  very  rare.  The  apple  of  Kircu^k^  though  very  largej 
ifi  agreeable  to  the  tastOi  and  soma  of  them  weigh  from  three  to 
Amrpoonda.  The  Iroii^ai^ ep}i/«i to  which  I  would  pcrtte- 
krij  call  your  attentl^Hi,  thiiTes  in  the  govemmenta  of  Yladimer 
and  Moscow;  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  China,  though 
many  consider  it  indigenous  to  the  Crimea.  This  apple  is  so 
perjneable  to  light  tiiat  the  seeds  are  distinetlj  seen  thioiigh  it. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  gardiners  of  Bostenitln 
the  goTenment  of  Jaioslany  are  soperior  to  any  in  Euo^ 

Thohgh  nnaided  by  the  lights  of  science,  and  without  resources, 
contending  against  a  riguruus  climate,  they  supply  the  entire 
cities  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  with  every  variety  of  eailj 
vegetable.  It  is  probable,  howoTer,  that  tl^ese  industrioni  mssi 
are  the  dseesndants  of  a  foreign  oolony;  as  the  real  Russian 
giirea  himself  hut  little  trouble  about  such  pursuits. 

Scottish  Orchards. — Cobbett,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  orchards, 
describes  them  as  sources  of  prodigious  profit.  All  the. spare 
giQiaid  is  pdanted  with  gooseberjtey  currants  and,  in  sons  aitna- 
liiMiaiWlA  mpbeRls%the  whole  of  which  are  kepi  catlnlyelear 
fton  weeds  and  spurs  that  the  air  may  havie  tiiMough  access  to 
the  fruit  and  branches,  so  that  the  berries  are  kept  from  what  we 
call  sweat  or  scurf.  This  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  Ihsse 
orchards  freq[nently  realise  tern  X80  to  ^100  eterUng  per  aeio; 
and  Mr.  6a^,  of  HamiltoUi  told  Oobbett  that  Ills  orehaidyleis 
In  extent  than  an  English  acre,  yielded  him  in  good  seasons  jBgO 
clear  profit.  Proprietors  frequently  sell  by  auction  the  fruit  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  acres  at  prices  closely  approaching  XI 00  per  acre* 
The  French  champaign  gmmg  (!)  are  notoiions  for  their  coaa- 
BMMial  lislts  to  tiie  pear  countries  in  England,  and  partlculaffy 
Hereford,  when  they  sweep  ofif  all  they  can  purchase  for  the  use 
of  their  wine  fhotories  in  their  native  countries. 
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We  iiaye  some  splendid  apples  In  America  j  but  1  fear  iwe  do 
BOt  experiment  soffidently  in  our  grafts  and  iower  bnda,  oriio 
Aoald  foielj  xoot  out  trery  poor  and  onprofttable  apple  In  die 
eoontry.  The  adyantage  of  these  eontlnnal  experiments  ynm 

shown  at  the  Guernsey  Fruit  Exhibition  last  (all  (1847)  where  a 
Chaumontel  p§ar  was  presented  from  a  graft  ou  a  quince  stocky 
wsi^iing  two  pounds  fonr  onnoes  and-a-half  avotidnpois.  No 
artificial  means  hsd  been  employed  to  inemse  the  weight  of  the 
.flnit)  of  which  there  was  in  addition  a  fkir  crop  on  the  tree. 

With  respect  to  these  experiments  in  grafting,  particuiai  Jy  in 
hybrids,  we  may  rt  fer  at  once  to  the  fruccessful  results  of  the 
stowbeny  on  the  £glantine,  recorded,  If  I  misfake  not,  in  the 
leports  of  yonr  institntion;  and  I  am  indneed  to  beliere  that 
ml  lnipro?em«it8  esn  yet  be  made  in  onr  pea^  oreftoriXr,  both  in 
size  and  quality,  by  a  continued  series  of  crosses  and  experiments 
on  hardy  stocks  of  plums,  apples,  pears,  and  quinces  of  an  acid 
qmllty;  this  I  bellere  to  be  an  essential  observance  in  order  to 
pNTent  deterioration  in  ilaTor. 

Iha?e  thepleasoBe  of  staling fliat a  new  JfeUmwu  hasie- 

eently  been  introdoeed  into  England  from  Syria.  It  is  eaOed 

the  Stanwick  Nectarine,  and  is  recommended  in  almost  extrava- 
gant terms.  It  is  pronounced  !>y  the  best  fruit  growers,  in  ex- 
eellence  as  far  beyond  all  otlier  nectarines,  as  a  green-gage  is  be- 
fOBdall other  pinna.  The  Hesh  is  white,  eineediBgly  tedsr, 
jolcy,  riiih  and  sogary,  and  without  the  iilIghtMt  Hweeef  tiio 
prussic-acid  ilavor. 

* 

Melons. — The  next  i  find  on  my  list  is  the  melun,  a  noMe  truit, 
could  we  but  add  an  acid  to  the  flavor  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  could  not  accomplifih  even  this^  by  mixing  the  pollen  of  dif- 
jfarant  TirieUeSi  or  even  of  eitnuMons  fmita.  The  melon  ia 
eq^eeially  ntiected  by  some  on  aooount  of  its  sieldy  sweetnsM; 
now  a  process  by  which  this  frnit  could  be  acidulated  would  le- 
jnove  every  objection  even  of  the  most  fkstidlous. 

On  the  subject  tjf  frame  culture  I  may  mentlHii,  that  whit© 
glass  is  found  highly  disadvantageous  as  admitting  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun ;  this  is  now  remedied  by  employing  green  glass 
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which  admits  the  luminous  and  ohemlcal  effects  necessary  for 
Tegetation,  and  excludes  the  iuconvenience  complained  of. 

Tomato, — The  same  results  from  aci(liil;iti()n  could  probably 
be  effected  by  ex|u  riments  on  the  tomato,  by  whioli  this  fruit 
could  be  advanced  from  our  sauces  &c.,  to  tlie  dessert.  As  a 
▼egetabl0  aoooBapaniiiient  nothing  can bemore  delicious,  but  by  tho 
addttkttofa  aMlyarlae  addi  tiie  mfldls  of  the  tait  would  be 
fiOBtly inoNiMd.  jkta&ynft  thocsporinaiiis wcttikaliild* 

BUckberrji. — ^Th©  blackbeny  comes  under  the  same  category 
Ibr  iupioyement.  We  hATe  no  ecmeeptlon  here  of  the  Tael  siM 
wMeh  the  benies  of  Normandy  bear  in  comparison  with  our 
own.  It  appears  that  the  plants  of  that  country  assume  the 
form  of  large  bushes  growing  wild  umler  the  shelter  of  the  lofty 
forest-trees.  The  fruit  from  these  bushes  is  as  large  as  line  mul- 
berries^  and  of  an  exceedingly  delicious  flavor  \  valuable  as  a 
medicinal  sympfor  sore  throat  and  for  dysenteiy.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  tnereased  size  of  the  Norman  berry  Is  owing  to 
the  absorption  of  the  superabundant  moisture  by  the  overhang- 
ing foliage  of  the  forest  trees.  In  England  high  banks  and  dry 
soils  appear  best  adapted  to  the  perfection  of  this  fruit.  Possi- 
bly a  gmift  on  the  mulberry  or  plum  would  produce  the  result 
dtslved. 

J^p5arry.p— Of  the  raspberry  I  would  soggest  the  inquiry 
whether  we  have  given  this  i^nltall  the  attention  it  deserves; 
ftom  its  general  sixeand  appeanuice  I  am  inclined  to  think  we 
have  not«  Many  years  ago  I  read  that  the  ashes  of  common 

seaweed  produce  great  effects  with  regard  to  size;  and  some  ac- 
couuts  lately  published  speak  of  the  valuable  results  produced  ^ 
by  tlw  application  of  powdered  charcoal. 

Potatott. — With  regard  to  seaweed  as  a  manure  for  potatoes, 
it  appears  firom  some  experiments  made  at  Penzance,  in  Corn- 
wall, that  this  applicsticii  produced'  an  abundant  cropi  and  the 
polBlDes  when  drssied  vrete  one  ball  ^  meal,  with  a  taste  like 

new  floor. 

Butitr-nut  Sugttr.^An  cdperUnent  I  And  by  a  communication 

to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  last  month,  (Aug.,)  hat  been 
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jDade  to  tMt  the  itohariiM  qnalitlM  of  the  bnttaMnt  tap.  Hm 
witter  stetot  that  late  in  the  spring  he  sapped  aefenltraeeatand- 

ing  in  an  open  field,  and  obtahied  from  eaeh  tree  about  imr  gal* 

Ions  of  sap,  which  on  evaporation  yielded  5  oz.,  grained  sugar  to 
the  gallon,  of  a  peculiar  honey-like  flavor.  It  was  thought  to 
make  better  molasses  than  any  other  kind  the  writer  was  ac« 
quainted  with.  It  leqoiied  to  be  well  itiaiiied  Ikom  tiie  jelly- 
iakei  whca  ray  dilato.  Thto  fofor  did  net  partake  of  tfie 
ipedidnal  propertiei  of  the  bark ;  and  the  ameont  of  sap  It  was 
supposed  would  be  equal  to  those  of  any  maple  of  same  size  and 
soil.  The  gathering  it  was  stated,  would  furnish  employment 
for  the  early  spring,  before  the  oommeucement  of  the  regular 
ikrm  labor. 

PoM^.— If  J  next  memorandum  re&rs  to  ponltrj,  of  whieh  I 

learn  that  Mr.  Giles,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  lately  imported 
some  very  fine  specimens,  from  the  aviary  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Pic- 
cadilly, London.  The  prices  it  appears  were  Ibr  Mali^  rooalerSf 
$3.25  to  t8.75  eaoh;  hens  |2.6b  to  |3.75:  Cochin  Ohio*  roosters, 
410;  hens,  |5  to  f7.50:  spedded  Dorking  loesteis,  $5;  hens, 
$1.75  to  $2  :  Spanish  roc^sters,  $6.25  to  |7.50 ;  hens,  $2.50  to  |3  : 
Sussex  roosters,  |5;  hens,  $1.75:  golden  and  silver  Pheasants, 
each,  per  pair,  ilL^O^  and  English  Pbeasints  |6  to  t7.50  per 
pair. 

Sieam  Botftrt. -^Trom  ponltrf  to  machinery  is  somewhat  of  a 

bound,  but  sir  I  have  no  alternative.    To  prevent  corrosion  in  . 
steam  boilers,  it  was  proposed  at  th^  annual  meeting  of  the  Corn- 
wall Polytechnic  Society,  to  ponr  a  small  quantity  of  coal  tar 

•  into  the  wateriJnst  before  tbe  steam  is  to  ^  get  np.^  Ue  ezpe- 

•  rimenter  (Mr.  Williams,  of  Helstone,)  stated,  that  tills  substance, 
when  thrown  into  boiling  water,  parts  with  its  volatile  constitu- 
ents, and  its  carbon  is  deposited  upon  all  sides  of  the  boiler  with 
jingular  anifi>rmi^|  adhering  with  great  firmness  to  the  iron 
plates  by  the  peeoUar  aotfoBi  of  tfaeivee,  wUeh  appears  to  con- 
dense fluid  matter  on  solid  snrlhces ;  flius  forming  a  kind  of  gra- 
phite  coating,  which  most  effectually  protected  the  iron  from  all 
corrosion. 
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One  more  suggestion,  and  I  shall  conclude  mjr  noUcM  in  this 
oommuaioatioiii  alreadj  I  iear  too  long  an  intnuion  on  jonr 
patience. 

Paper.— ne  xefbse  of  the  Brittth  cotton  and  llaz  millSy  whioh 
lias  genenllj  been  rejected,  as  useless  from  its  absorption  of 

grease  &c.,  is  now  by  a  treatment  of  alkaline  solution,  thoroughlj 
cleansed,  and  produces  a  yerj  excellent  ana  cheap  writing  paper. 

« 

I  tmst,  sir,  I  have  not  in  mj  enlbnsiasm  been  too  intmslye  in 
the  ftets  and  speonlatlons  I  ha?e  liad  tbe  honor  of  laying  before 
you.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  every  well  intentioned 
person  should  be  desirous  of  being  considered  a  useful  citizen, 
and  the  readiest  method  we  can  adopt  to  prove  tlie  sineeri^  of 
oar  pscAsslony  Is  to  emt  all  the  energies  we  possess  to  render 
oar  Mlow  b^ngs  wiser,  and  eonseqaentlj  better  fitted  to  enjoy 
the  happiness  we  are  tlms  enabled  to  confer  on  them.  We  can 
talLe  the  very  best  authority  for  our  support  of  this  opinion,  when 
we  remember  that  the  angels  themselFCS,  though  the  highest 
created  intelligenees  are  contlnnallj  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  Great  Creator  ibr  the  beneficent  supply  and  protection  of 
his  creatures. 

A  poet  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  late  issue,  makes  this  inq^uiry 
in  one  of  his  pieces— 

Kow,  sir,  though  I  greatly  admire  poetry,  I  most  at  the  same 
time  express  my  conviction  that  there  is  too  frequently  a  great 
gulf  between  poetry  and  gospel,  and  as  regards  the  confluence  of 
genlps  in  that  Institotioni  end  of  whose  leadii^  offiotts  I  hare 
now  the  honof  of  addrewing,  I  feel  confident  that  we  hare  the 
power,  whollf  and  absolutely,  to  rererse  this  gentleman^  asser- 
tion ;  every  man  must  be  something  in  life,  now  let  us  determine 
to  be  working  genii,  &ct  collecting,  fact  recording  genii ;  a  very 
hire  of  bnsj  i^nli,  and  in  a  tery  little  period  of  time  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  show  to  the  world  that  howerer' sound  onr  poet 
may  be  in  syntax,  he  has  fiiiled  most  woeftdlf  In  fiiet! 
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In  ooncluslon,  I  would  say,  adopting  the  sentiments  of  one  of 
the  raost  extraordinarily  gifted  writers  of  the  present  day,  "As 
wc  thus  read  lessons  from  the  gxeat  book  of  visable  matter,  in  its 
infinitely -varied  chaiaeten,  let  ni  not  neglect  tbat  other  Bo(» 
.  which  has  been  giyen  to  man  to  stndy  hhi  progresa  thioogh  life, 
to  secure  his  happiness  on  earth,  and  to  enable  him  to  die  in  the 
hope  of  an  interchange  of  pure  intelligence!" 
I  beg  to  sabscribei 
IfydMtiir, 

Withmwifiepect, 

Your  yery  ob't  serv't, 

E.  G.  LANGDON, 
Yarkj  Stpt.  2, 18ft  1 .  fMJkidmm-H. 


mim  mim. 

To  tkt  officers  of  the  American  Institute^ 

6£NTLEMEN  :  In  compliance  with  your  inritationil  attended  a* 
a  delogate  firom  the  Agricoltaral  Society  of  Oswego  eoontji  yonr 
94th  Annual  £i]iibitlon,held  in  October  last.  It  wastomeaplea^ 
sure  to  be  present  as  a  guest  at  the  National  Banquet  which  you 
had  prepared,  ajul  to  which  you  invited,  not  only  the  r.imily  of 
New- York,  but  tlie  numerous  fiimily  of  the  entire  Unitt-d  States. 
On  looking  round,  it  appeared  to  me  that  every  branch  had  re- 
sponded, even  distant  California  was  there  with  specimens  of  her 
mineral  and  vegetable  treasures,  and  all  contributed  something, 
so  that  tiie  entertainment  was  varied  and  bountUul,  each  particu- 
lar taste  must  have  been  suited,  and  I  trust  all  received  f^ea- 
'  sure  and  profit  therefrom. 

I  came  as  the  representative  of  one  oi  tiie  youngest  sisters  of 
the  family  of  New-York  ;  wiio,  thougli  she  has  barely  passed  her 
minority,  desires  to  bo  received  into  your  society  and  become  a 
competitor  for  those  l>enefit8  wliioh  you  are  so  liberally  dispen- 
slilg  througl^  all  onr  wide  and  extended  countiy .  We  cannot,  like 
the  balmy  regions  of  the  south,  present  you  with  the  spices,  nor 
with  the  luxuriant  fruits  of  the  tropics.  We  are  from  the  extreme 
north  of  our  vast  possessions j  where  we  have  a  hyperborean  cli» 

« 
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mate  to  contend  with  when  oompartd  with  the  localities  of  a 
large  ])roportion  of  our  brethren.  Added  to  the  disadvantages 
of  climate ;  our  county  was  not  blessed  witli  a  particolarlj  invlr 
ting  /act I  which  opetmte«  dlsadraitaceoiu]^  in  tegud  to  earJljr 
eDgagemeiits.  Although  the  genenl  aspect  of  our  county,  in  s 
state  of  nature,  was  forbidding,  yet  through  the  perscTering  in* 
dustry  of  tliosc  whose  lot  was  cast  in  tliis  region,  they  have  so 
far  overcome  natural  impediments,  that  many  parts  of  it  have 
become  desirable  us  places  of  residence,  affording  not  only  an 
equal  share  of  the  comibrta  of  life,  buta  lair  ahaze  of  the  haaor 
rice  also.  We  feel  bound  to'make  the  beat  we  can  of  oov  locali- 
ty, and  improve  the  talents  committed  to  our  chu§b  by  a  wise. 
Providence. 

I  am  delegated  to  repremt  Ihe  agtieultural  and  horticultural 

interests  of  our  (  (Huiiy  ;  IjuI  it  aflords  me  gratilictition  to  find 
that  the  progu  r^s  of  arts,  in  it,  are  favorably  represented  hero. 
Our  starch  andllouroGc^(»y  oonspicaouaiudiesiayourexhil>itk>n. 
Of  these  two  articles  we  maniifectnie  men  than  &ttr  miUioo  of 
dollars  in  Talue  annually ;  and  wealso piodnee  leqteetable  qwh 
tttiea  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  eastern  markets,  together  with 
beef,  pork,  wool,  and  many  other  farm  productions.  From  our 
orchards  we  are  now  sending  and  are  prepared  to  send  to  thii 
market  Jifty  thousand  barreU  of  apples  of  the  finest  i^uaiity  pro- 
4iuced  in  the  United  States. 

Situated  as  Oswego  county  is  between  43^  and  44*  of  north 
latitude,  on  a  parallel  with  the  southern  part  of  Maine,  an  into* 
enee  might  be  drawn  that  Ihe  climate  waa  too  frigid  for  the 
eaasftd  eoitifatloB  of  the  ilner  and  mm  dettaate  iWdlt  of  the 
middle  Btates;  *  bat  siwh  ia  not  the  ease.  Bordering  as  we  do 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  whose  waters  never  freeze,  the  influence 
upon  tlie  surrounding  atniosjthere  is  such  that  the  temperature 
never  falls  more  than  below  zero,  hence  the  cherry,  apxiooty 
nectarine,  and  peach,  thrive  and  pcribct  their  Amies  as  well,  or 
better,  than  in  the  ITew  England  States. 

!Die  nwnmsfiiial  adf■at^eB  of  Oswego  eoonty  are  already 
em— nding  eonsidsinbie  aHentiett.  In  addMon  to  our- doiu» 
He  tndet  whidi  beaa  a  large  proportion  to  that  cf  all  the  lalni, 

we  have  an  increasing  foreign  trade  with  the  Canadas,  which 
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merita,  not  only  a  fostering  care  fiom  the  State  of  New-Tork|  OA 
«oo(raiit  of  the  tolls  paid  to  her  cinala,  bat  the  freights  thus  se* 
eared  to  Ameriean  bottoms  on  I3ie  Atlaiitle,  and  tibe  leyenne  ao- 
eroing  to  the  United  States' at  the  port  of  Oswego,  demand  a  eor- 

responding  action  on  the  part  of  the  general  goveriinieut.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Oswego,  which  four  or  five  years  since  did 
not  afford  suliicient  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  collector's 
office,  has  increased  the  present  season  to  over  five  hundred  thoa- 
sand  dollars  in  daties  pidd  on  foreign  artides,  with  a  fair  prospeet 
thai  it  may  hereafter  be  eoonted  hj  inlUionSi  shonld  onrgorem- 
ment  respond  to  the  wishes  of  oar  tTanadian  neighbors.  There  Is  no 
port  on  our  northern  frontier  that  would  command  as  great  a 
proportion  of  this  foreign  trade  as  Osw^o. 

The  waters  of  Oswego  county,  for  hydraulic  purposes,  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State  of  New- 
Yprk.  On  the  north,  traversing  the  whole  width  of  the  coanty 
rans  Salmon  river,  with  a  heavy  body  of  water,  passing  over  a 
roel^  bottom  with  reeky  bank  and  a  snffioient  ikll  to  drive  the 
maehinery  ibr  a  nation.  Near  the  western  part  of  the  eonnty 
we  have  Oswego  river,  the  pride  of  western  New- York  for  hy- 
draulic purposes.  This  river,  which  receives  the  drainage  of 
some  twelve  of  oar  western  eoonties,  and,  as  if  to  economise  its 
e3q»enditareS|  the  water  Is  first  entered  into  as  many  lakes  wliieh 
serve  as  so  many  equalizing  reservoirs,  sending  ih^  steady  sup- 
ply at  all  times,  unfrozen  during  winter,  clear  and  limpid  during 
summer,  unobstructed  by  ice  floods  in  spring  time,  nor  swelled 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  early  or  late  lains  of  the  season,  and 
bidding  defianee  to  tlie  drooglits  of  sommeri  Hqwi  on  In  cne  on- 
eeasing  omrrent,  saffloient  Ibr  driving  all  the  maohinery  that  this 
part  of  the  State  may  raqolve  te  gsaeratloiis  to  eome. 

For  inland  eommeree  and  transportation,  0swe8»  eonnty  is  not 
behind  the  age.  We  have  two  railroads  tvaversing  the  eonnQr 

from  north  to  south,  and  it  is  said  we  have  more  plauk  roads 
traversing  in  various  directions  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  Thus  you  see,  that  although  we  have  not  thought  proper 
till  now  to  come  ou^,"  we  hope  through  3  oar  kind  wis  to  l»e 
somewhat  etteasively  introdneed  to  the  wndd. 

Tours  rsspseiflilly, 

N.  OOODSELL.  « 
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D&AINING  TILE. 

A.  Qbaudlbk,  Corr^jf  <m<2tt/g  Skeretary  of  th$  Am.  huUMt : 

Sir — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Silver  Medal," 
amdedbjtiie  ^  Ametlc9ii  Institute''  to  the  best  ^dniniiig 
tilM,'  and  at  the  fame  time  beg  to  express  my  gratifleatioii  at 

their  haTing  received  the  approval  of  your  honorable  society, 
which  gives  me  hope  that  agriculturists  will  eventually  see  the 
gieat  adTantage  to  be  derived  from  draining  mth  tiloi"  in  pie- 
fnenee  fo'anj  other  metiiodbiib«rto  in  use. 

IhesaliileetafditiniBilMslbirmai^yeaiiooeopledthe  aMsn- 
tkm  of  our  temsts.  The  late  Mge  BiudI,  spoke  strongly  in  its 

favor,  and  it  has  been  since  frequently  urged  by  our  most  scien- 
tific men  ;  but  where  a  large  amount  was  frequently  expended 
in  stone  draining)  oonsiderabie  disappointment  was  experienced; 

fay  thio  seeond  or  thiid  year,  when  tiie  benefit  of  dnining 
was  beginning  to  develope  itself ,  the  drains  would  beeomedioked 
Sid  useless  Aiongh  the  mvages  ef  Tstmin. 

•  This  has  been  one  reason  why  "  thorough  draining has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  "dniAtUea^'oilmaasAMtual  xenedjto  this  dlfi- 
euHif.  I  aiMe  MM  ptitkiukil J  to  tlfee  looad  cr  p4^  .' 
thehonsAoa  ivith  sole  attadied.  The  simpie  hovssshoe  kdd 
with  abroad  sole,  may  lust  a  little  longer  than  the  stone  drain, 
bat  the  board  rots,  and  you  are  again  at  the  merej  of  wiiatever 
fmhi       Ikequest  the  loeali^. 

Tbeie are advautages in  dnining  with  ^tiloi"  whieh  should 
B0tbeov<erioeked,  flzitythef  eoetmnehles8,asit  is  Imposrthlei 
sirea  with  stones  at  hand,  to  construct  a  foot  of  drain  for  one 
cmt,  which  is  the  cost  of  an  excellent  sized  tile  for  that  purpose, 
and  as  they  can  be  carried  to  the  drain  on  a  hand-barrow,  it  pre- 
sents the  ground  being  cut  up  with  waggons.  liieni  it  is  un- 
niwssaty  to  dig  so  wide  •  treaeh,  whish  agahn  scree  eost;  aad 
FiM^pal^>  the  duiaUlHj  ef  dnri^ 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  tiles  are^roperl j 

liaideiird  in  burning.  We  now  test  all  that  are  sent  from  the 
factory.  In  cases  of  doubt,  dip  tlie  tile  several  times  in  water, 
and  allow  ihem  to  drj  j  if  they  stand  tbj«|  ihi^  maj  belaid  with 
safety. 

With  regard  to  tlic  dcpik  at  mhich  the  drain  should  be  laiidl« 
ofonions  ate  divided.  If  the  top  thir^  inohM  of  soil  eui 
eleaied  of  saperflnooa  wateri  the  eiops  will  be  safei  bill  tkrufat 
may  be  reoommended  as  a  gpood  afenge  depth,  and  4}ie  ordinary 
drains,  leading  to  the  main  drain,  should  be  frum  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  apart.  The  main  drain  should  be  dug  first,  and  deeper,  and 
larger  than  the  others,  (for  which  we  have  tiles  up  to  6  inches 
dianeter|)alkidiigtheolfai(stoslopdiiiloUal  th^  ImsI  psstf- 
ble  inelination,  and  the  main  drain  must  also  sl<4>e  to  the  ontloty 
where  the  water  may  be  made  available  for  cattle,  artffidal  ponds, 
or  onianiental  purposes.  In  digging  the  trcm^li,  the  top  soil 
should  be  laid  on  one  sid%  the  8tti>8oil  on  the  otlier,  so  that  in 
i«laiaingit|theMniay  beaninaqnalttjofthelaad.  Tlwtitnoli 
shoiDldbeasnamwasHispossiblelbrnmuilo  isdk  ta.  Lqr 
the  tiles  moderately  close  together,  and  over  each  joint  place  a 
sod,  wliich  prevents  any  dirt  getting  into  the  drain,  then  return 
the  soil  and  the  labor  is  completed.  « 

II  Is  an  error  to  soppots  thm  Is  any  land  thai  would  not 
BUiteriaUy  bwisfUed  by  draining,  and  amy-  gudMi  wonld  deiifn 
beaait  ttom  a  proper  sysism  of  dmiaa^s.  Hbw  often  do  ?a]«i^ 

ble  frait  trees,  without  apparent  cause,  become  unhealthy,  or  die, 
Is  it  not  that  the  roots  have  penetrated  to  where  the  water, 
(which  should  have  been  drained  ofi^  im  beegme  stagnant  and 
impure  1 

I  nsid  nol  remind  you  how  mush  Is  Ihenibl  qI  thlssidiisol  In 
FtBiglandj  where  there  are  eoapanias  fbtmnd  who  drain  hnm 

those  who  are  unable  to  make  the  outlay,  taking  for  remunera- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  extra  produc$  for  a  limited  periodj  and  from 
this  are  realizing  a  Aondfeaiepf^.  In  Mnhisiony  I  wouidstal% 
thnlihe fitatn Island  Prslnsgs  Tils  Oonpa^y  has  bsan  oslnb^ 
Ushed  to  snpply  drain  tiles  of  His  hm  iisnsUnmiua,  at  theiow<M» 
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pomMmnkbfhMwUig  ia  view  the  isteicst  of  ai^rteultiuet  'mm 
than  pretest  profit* 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H*  R*  JBiALL* 

SUapietany  StiU&i  Island^  Dec.  189t. 

1  pappose  it  unnecessary  to  add,  that  drain  tUei  should  be 
jwTMt)  bat  I  have  heard  of  vUr^id  pipee  being  wad  §n.  thai 
pnipoie. 


IMMlltBD  STOCK  IN  m9. 

The  Ibllowlng  letter,  which  we  are  permlCted  to  fmbHsh,  if 
hiteresting,  as  containing  fkcts  in  relation  to  the  efforts  which 
were  early  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  cattle.  It  has  often 
maiiiid  that  animato  ar^  priemted  at  onr  lUn^  claimed  to  ha 
pnialy  natiye,-  and  at  the  nma  tiWi  to  Hie  pMtloid  egfO|  ptiwit 
ofery  appearaDce  cif  a  eroWy  which  tho  ftots  itated  In  Uio  latter 
may  serve  to  explain. 

BarvuiBami,  £iq., 
Dear  Sir — ^In  answer  to  your  request,  made  during  the  late 

cattle  show  in  this  city,  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  breed 
of  ihort  homed  cattle  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  I  state  that 
pMfkmt  to  May,  1799»  Dr.  flaumel  Bud^^eneiml  lC<nga&  Lewtoy 
and  Min  Do  Witt,  then  leeiding  in  tho  town  of  Olintoa,  in 

Dutchess  County,  together  with  eitlier  Richard  de  Cantillon 
or  Colonel  William  Barber,  who  were  neighbors  of  Dr.  Bard, 
hired  a  short  horned  bull  from  Alexander  Peacock,  imported  by 
Mr.  Heaton^  an  KngHnhman,  reeiding  in  Weetehetter  Co.,  and 
paid  him  for  the  nee  of  the  boll  for  one  eeaion,  the  sum  of  £60, 
or  $150.  I  liold  the  receipt  from  Dr.  Bard  for  the  part  paid  by 
my  father,  in  the  Mlowing  words :  . 

lAssembly,  No.  129. J  11 
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M17f9,  Met  Id—Mr.  Be  Hilt,  To  UmM  Bud,  Dr. 

To  i  part  of  X60,  paid  by  S.  Bard  to  Mr.  Peacock,  for 
the  use  of  his  bull,  X15  0 

To  i  of  56s.  paid  bj  S.  Bard,  for  the  passage  tttd  ex- 

pcoMof  tiiobiillft«iiiMidtollow*Tork|.   014 

Bee'dlnftill, 

Samuel  BAiu>." 

'  11iis1)ii]l  wasinlhitehoBf  Oo.,ItiiiiikM6til7asl707orl7M. 

In  one  of  those  years  my  father  purchased  a  full  blood  bull  calf 
about  six  weeki  old,  from  Mr.  Peacock,  for  which  he  paid  him 
#60,  and  thuf  iooiirod  I  blood.  My  ooniiB,  Lovi  Van  Tlkt,  who 
liM  almyt  rwldad  in  DntoheisCo.,  iriUiIii  two  mite  <tf  the  ikim 
and  mills  formerly  owned  by  my  fitther,  well  reoolleefs  the  in- 
troduction of  the  breed  by  the  bull  "  Sampson,"  and  the  calf 
Juliui,"  and  while  on  a  visit  to  me  this  month,  informed  me  . 
tkal  tlie  ikiwffidimti  ot  tinae  two  animate  in  I>ateheat  Co.  are 
yrt  dtBtingnitliable.  It  nmy^  be  obiarred  tiMt  tlie  gentlamjeii  wlio 
kired  Mr.  Peaeock's  bull,  had  for  several  years  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  selection  and  breed  of  cattle,  and  were  possessed 
of  itoeks  of  superiar  natiFo  cows. 

In  1803  my  father  purchased  of  Mr.  Peacock  a  Iamb,  for  which 

he  paid  him  $20,  and  although  the  stoclc  of  sheep  in  Dutchess 

Oo.  wwegsnsnllfTMy-iBe,  jet  the  best  of  native  lambs  eonld 

then  be  pnrehased  for  91 .50.  Mr.  Peaeoek's  receipt  for  tiie  pries 

pM  for  the  lamb,  is  as  follows : 

•  .  •  •  • 

»  ReesAfed  of  John  De  Witt,.twenty  dollars,  in  foil  for  a  lamb 
soU  him.  Dec.     1S03.   Auss'a  P&acoce." 

Yours  truly, 

PETER  DE  WITT. 
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KEUC  OF  THE  BEVOIUTION. 

Mr.  Jordaii  L.  MotI  presented  to  the  Institnte  in  Xnne  last,  Ae 
remains  of  a  musket  recently  raised  from  the  wreck  of  the  British 
frigate  Hussar,  which  vessel  was  sunk  on  the  14th  of  NoYdmbery 
1780|  about  one  and  a  half  aiiles  aboTe  Hurl  Gate,  in  serai|f  * 
Ibet  of  water.  Nearly  all  the  iteek  remains  eoveied  with 
nut  of  the  iron  part,  during  its  process  of  oxidation.  The  hrasi 
plate  which  covered  the  butt,  the  guard  *plate  and  tubes  through  . 
which  the  rammer  was  inserted,  all  of  brass,  are  all  in  the  most 
pilCMii  state  of  pcesscntiani  whilst  of  the       aoi  •  paitiele 
MBaiiie  In  a  Ana  theft  esA  he  reeogniMd  as  eonsHMii^  an^ 
part  of  a  musket.   The  wood  ef  the  breeeh  is  sound,  the  other 
part  of  the  stock  would  fall  in  pieces  but  for  the  rust  whish 
eneiroles  it. 

iidessrs.  Howe  &  Pratt,  two  enterprising  men  from  New-£ngland 
ha¥o  bean  eiploiiQg  the  wreek  for  some  time.  Tliey  use  a  nb» 
maiiiie  antor,  make  three  deseenls  evuy  twio^Mbiir  ksMi 
aadieniin  cbwn  abontanhew  eeahtlme.  Wketkst  ttej  iai 

enough  in  value  to  compensate  them  for  their  labor,  w©  are  not 
inlbrmed,  but  inter  it  to  be  so,  as  it  would  not  comport  with  th© 
eharacter  of  these  people,  to  ^jpend  a  whale  summer  at  hard  and 
hazardous  labor  for  nothing.  A.  0. 


PjROGJlESS  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  PROMOTING  SCIENCE,  AMD 
TU£  INDUSTiiiAL  f  UB&UIIS  Of  MAMim 

An  examination  of  the  subject  comprised  in  the  above  title 
would  undoubtedly  be  interesting  and  instructive,  and  might 
nevahanee  ha  marie  to  eendnee  essantlallv  in  Aa  neal 

and  addiiig  to  the  nmnber  of  those  alMidty  eogsged  In  tlMSe  le^ 

hi  pursuits.  It  is  not,  however,  our  Intentfoo  to  tiaee  SBeihpi»» 

gress,  or  attempt  an  illustration  of  its  utility,  at  the  present  tbne ; 
but  design  merely  to  record  an  event  connected  with  their  his- 
tory, for  the  future  use  of  those  who  may  find  leisure  and  incli- 
nation te  investigate  the  suljeet  more  AiUj.  The.  north  wesi 
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«Mt  «f  AoMrica^fkom  our  InftiMj  luitll  wtthla  •  TCty  Meent  pe- 
riod, has  brought  to  our  vMk  little  else  lhab  an  extended  waste 

of  ocean  shore,  or  an  uncultivated  wilderness  of  savages.  True^ 
we  have  known  of  the  month  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  of  the 
eapacitjr  and  excellence  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the 
acantj  and  miserable  narnber  of  inhabitants  of  Spanish  deseent^ 
scattered  aionnd  its  shores.  We  have  ftneiedi  looking  to  some 
very  remote  period,  that  a  day  might  dawn  upon  a  happy  thriving, 
population,  destined  to  occupy  these  places,  where  the  arts  and 
Seiences  would  be  cultivated  and  flourish;  but,  lo!  as  if  through 
tile  instrumentality  of  the  magician's  wand,  these  things  hav# 
l^ndlgnpinaday!  Ihe  indoaiitable  enle^iitoa of  ifta desesn* 
4intl  of  dM  nigiisM  Is  as  esnsplMMM  thssie  m  have.  Ika 
ojyhoalmaslst^  istbssa,  akd  vntolhagoidaneeeriiitSMiiiBgB^ 
the  desolate  shores  of  the  Pacific  will  be  made  fruitfal|  hospita^ 
bloi  and  inviting. 

We  afe  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  recei])t  of  a  circular  from 
San  Francisco,  announcing  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
there  for  promoting  science  and  the  arts,  whiah  we  wish  to 
aonl.  Itiamosl  beanSUhMy  priatad  la  kttar-pMM» l&astgrl^^ 
wiridi  eannot  ba  iMaaded  ggsn  ima.  A.O. 

^^TBE  WEStEBM  WMLD  IHniTUTB.'' 

(  CiaCOLJJL.  ) 

This  Instltatoi  haTing  bosn  temed  Mr.  0.  flhsMon,  and ' 
his  associates,  ftif  the  purposes  herelsalter  named,  thej  InTlla 

Ae  co-operation  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  the  public  gsnenllf 
in  the  promotion  of  the  oljeets  of  the  establishment. 

The  objeols  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
of  this  institution,  are — the  promotion  in  this  State  of  Internal 
ImprovementSiand  the  advancement  throughout  the  entire  Pacific 
osisti {bttt  tnetis .espedally  have)  irf' all  the  graaS  InlMastsof 
j^prievltuvf  CfomuersS)  Horttenllnvs,  Mining,  Mannibetvringy 
.and  the  Art»  and  Seiences ;  improvement  in  the  breed  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  and  all  other  useful  animals — and,  j^eiierally,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  varied  resources  of  this  State,  and  of  the  whole 
Western  eoast  and  iu  neighborhood. 
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To  the  present  museum ,  projected  and  established  by  Mr. 
'8helton,  they  propose  continual  additions  of  all  the  rare  and 
ntnriiii'ful  piodueUons  of  this  Slito  aad  iti  tMhI^,  in  Mtnwikffi 

the  itmntioiiB  aad  trnftmrnM^  pnAmnA  hf  Mtthinlwil  mi 

•Scientiflo  industrial  labor  and  skill,  and  the  collection  of  erery  rare 

• 

and  wonderful  product  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Asia,  Australiai 
•&6.,  both  for  utility  here  and  for  distribution  and  interchaofi 
with  similar  institttttoot  in  tbd  ▲tiantio  and  other  AmteidM 
1ttit68  iad  Sunpt. 

CiiniiNil  with  Um  Imtitoti  li  •  Oouamtayi  tmbfMiiK  • 
i«if^  «r  tfM  dbotem  gnlMi  wm^  ikxikmy,  plants, 
iMt,  mmI  ornamental  tnes,  and  the  ami  laie  aad  valttidbde 

HortiouUatal  and  Agricultural  produetions. 

To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  they  solicit  from  Ag- 
ffieultaristSi  Manufacturers,  Miners,  InFantora,  and  all  others 
fttiinc  an  interest  thawhs,  oontribntions  in  anf  dspartiMAtel 
Matnnl  flirtBiv»isiaM*aBd])aBMitielBABsiKV.«ilk  AMitlM» 
kr  dteripUott  ef  4m  seHsis  isatiUmml,  1^  dissefery,  origin, 
propertieSi  location  or  manufacture,  or  other  information  roiatinf. 
therat*. 

An  Annual  Fair  will  be  held  for  the  exhibition  of  Natural, 
ArU^oial  Scientific  productions,  and  the  awarding  to  8ut> 
MibsaSf  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  diplomas  and  other  t^roftti- 
ate  «nl  snitaUetsitiaionials  of  nerit,  aneeesafiil  eon^etltkNii 
Ib  aaj  hiaaeh  or  department 

Lectures,  also,  and  addresses  on  Agrieultnre,  Commerce,  Qeelr 
ogy  and  Mining,  together  with  PhiIos<'phical,  Chemical,  and  other 
experimai^s,  are  intended  to  bo  given  at  the  lialls  of  the  Infti- 
tnta. 

Subscribers  at  ten  dollars  tor  the  current  year,  ending  Novem- 
ber l&th,  1852|  and  also  contributors  to  tliat  amount  in  boolaii 
naps,  charts,  ijpecimens,  cnrlosities^  or  other  YaluaUes  to  endch 
iheeollMtloii,  will  hare  at  all  timei  during  the  fsar,  tee  adasls- 
elon  to  the  Moseum,  Library,  Leotnres  and  Amival  Kaiii. 
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•Information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  above  objects, 
will  be  cheerfully  given  gratis,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  in 
tbe  fire-proof  building  of  Buckley  &  Morse,  Clay  street,  (near 
Montgomery,)  in  this  city,  to  applicants  persondi^i  or  in  utwer 
l»        (poiHNid)  addiMMd  to  Ite 

Jlfiiuary  of  th$  BuHiuit, 

'  8m  Awictieoi  JVov.  1&«  1851. 

■ 

t  „ 

ETHERIZATION. 

tint  ftll  to  be  liitinftfaig  lo  eiv  agctoaltanl  fltaidi^M  will 

at  olhm .  Twm  the  tMllMfiy  iwUsIt  m  lui^e  cariBlned  there 

if  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  this  important  agent  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
naankind  under  painful  operations  in  siugeiy ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
Ibt  of  eongiitiilatkm  that  through  thepeneveninoeaiidhiiiiiaiii^ 
eMe  IMor ,  lit  beadhe  him  been  eilttded  to  dtftt^^ 
If.fBjr  iffipol  mie  ^tiaglo  tobttiBtMt  Dr.  Jeehton'fteiilii 
liie  ariginality  of  tiie  dlMerery,  we  tiiink  the  mott  fitftidioot 
would  be  satisfied  when  it  is  known  that  the  government  of 
France  constituted  him  a  Knight  of  the  national  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  for  this  very  dicovery,  on  the  report  of  the 
Attdemy  of  Soienee  of  that  natleny  betere  which  hit  eklm  was 
tabjected  to  Hie  mott  teeiehlng  teratiny.  Be  leeefred  alto  Hie 
Mtdal  of  merit  fto&i  the  Eiag  of  Sweden,  where  hit  claim  ukto* 
went  a  thorough  examination.  A.  C. 

!lb     CbamKiKr,  Esq., 

CorrtifMinding  Sec^y  of  the  American  Institute  : 
Sir. — As  you  requested,  I  have  employed  a  few  leisure  mo- 
menta in  drawing  up  a  statement  relative  to  the  application  of 
tiM  fi^r  of  tolphiirio  ether  and  ehloiofiMrm  mixed  with 
administered  by  inhalation  into  the  liiiig%  at  a  meant  of  rendir- 
idg  man  and  animalt  free  flromall  sentatlon  of  pain  intnigieal 
operations,  which  I  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inttltate. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

CHAIUiES  T.  JAC£SON>M.  D. 

.    JVW-yor^,  X/ec,  6,  X861. 
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ETHERIZATION  OF  ANHiALS  AND  OF  MAN.  ' 

During  the  winter  of  1841-4S I  disoovered  that  the  nerfet  of 

sensation  could  be  temporarily  paralyzed  to  all  sensation  of  pain 
by  the  pulmonary  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether 
(oxide  of  ethjle,)  mixed  with  air,  and  that  wliile  the  hwnaii 
bodj  was'thiu  aflMtedi  that  any  soigleal  opentloBeottkl  be  {ler- 
vpcD  the  etherimd  patient  withofit  prodoeteg  any  painftil 
sensations.  In  1846  I  caused  this  discovery  to  be  practically 
exemplified  by  applying  it  in  surgical  operations  both  in  thia 
country  and  in  Eoiopei  where  it  was  alte  need  by  my  iliffntiw 
I  ato  Indleiifted  iCe  me  ta  pwwiting  aU  fmiatiflft  of  pate  lb 

upon  whi^  Mfleal  qNmtfoaa  wen  te  he  per- 
formed either  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  or  for  rendering  them 
more  serviceable  to  man.  « 

In  the  Veterinary  College  of  Alfort,  in  France,  this  latter  ap- 
plication was  fully  tested  and  verified  by  experiments  upon  horses, 
helopgln>  to  the  French  anny^  and  it  waa  found  to  be  both  effi- 
deiit  and  ukf  no  mioiia  eaold^t  haTinf  taken  plaee  in  any  ef 
the  operations.  In  this  eonntry  but  few  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  this  means  of  alleviating  suffering  in  animals, 
and  therefore  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Ameiieip 
Inetttote  to  the  importaaee  of  this  loiitlMt. 

In  many  cases  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs  of  valuable  ani* 
mala  ecmld  he  emed  if  they  w»a  lendeted  MEn^able  drnft^ 
tile  opefition  so  that  the  proper  a^ioitments  alg^t  be  made  and 

tile  dressings  applied.  This  may  readily  be  accomplished  by 
rendering  the  animal  insensible  to  pain,  and  unconscious  by  the 
administration  of  ether  vapor  as  I  shall  describe. 

Severe  surgical  operations  such  as  the  division  of  nerves;  the 
application  of  aetoal  cauteiy;  the  removal  of  tamoie  aad  tihe 
castration  of  domestic  animals  mi^  also  he  rendered  entlielf 

painless  by  this  method* 

Humanity  to  the  brute  creation  lequiree  it  of  us  tilat  we  sheidd 

infiict  no  unnecessary  pain  upon  them,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  avail 
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oursclFes  of  this  means  of  rendering  them  insensible  to  pain 
whenever  we  are  obliged  to  pertbrm  upon  them  any  severe  soigi- 

The  means  if  easj,  safe  and  efficient,  and  anj  intelligent  person 
ma  adminlttev  the  ether    I  ehnll  describe  tke  metliod. 

We  WBJ  make  use  of  pure  washed  s.uJikhiuric  ether,  or  of  e 
ef  H  vitk  ehkeoftnu  tbe  ■lilnit  keiiM  witfarahlt  ob 
■sseimt  ef  its  greeter  pe<>er  — d  iseiHii»tf Weftf  wMe  y—e  eM»- 

reform  is  dangerous  and  o«ght  not  to  be  emi^oyed  alone,  ili 
fa|^  being  so  dense  as  to  be  with  di^cultj  removed  from  the 
lufs  Ja  eeee  sm  over  dose  ieetei&Utered»  wi^le  enljibHrietMr 

more  kindlyeB  eeeo— ief tlieilightly  sH— leHn^  proper^eflhe  . 

ether  overcoming  the  deadly  sedative  effect  of  pure  chlon^ifm- 
In  aetoal  practice,  I  have  never  known  of  a  single  fatal  aoeident 
ftom  the  administntion  of  tjie  T^N>r,eir  of  this  mlxtuie,  ptoilded 
•irwasalio  admitted  into  the  longs  minted  with  tiie  t^mt  le 
A%  to  snstain  the  ftmetfons  of  Itfe  as  required  ibr  retptraCkm.  lib 
unpleasant  accident  has  ever  Iiappened  under  my  hands  from 
the  administration  of  either  of  these  aniesthetic  agents  though 
mj  enpeiienee  has  been  most  eztenslre,  and  my  olmmUom 
have  been  made  on  persons  pf  atf  ages  and  temperaments.  I 
have  found  that  a  mixture  of  four  or  five  measures  of  pure  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  ef  one  measure  of  pure  chloroform  (ter-«hloride 
U  UmjUt)  piedttsed  the  beat  xSmd$  man  4nd  upon  aai- 
vaii* 

In  adniinisteiiQg  this  mixttue  lo  man  I  make  use,  of  a  £>ld!ed 
sqaaro  towel  with  ihe  edges  jplnned  together  so  as  to  form  a  hol- 
low ooae  leaTlng  the  apex  of  the  eone  open  so  as  to  admit  freely 
the  air  and  to  allow  the  addition  of  more  of  the  iluid  ati  it  eva~ 
yemtei  (fMtk  the  eleth  by  JLahalation. 

The  base  of  the  cone  is  extended  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  so 
as  to  enclose  them,  and  the  patient  is  made  to  breath  freely  and 
deeply  end  iinwihaa  possible  bj  themontksoas  toadositiii- 
le  Ae  longs  as  direetl  j  as  possible  the  r^por  missd  with  tiio  In- 
haled air.   In  a  few  minutes  the  patient's  eyes  roll  up,  the  pupils 
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dilate  more  or  less  and  he  falls  into  a  most  agreeable  artificial 
sleep,  or  trance,  dreaming  most  frequentlj  of  Journeys  OTor  rail- 
roadsi  in  8t«un  boats  or  in  ooaeh«i|  tan^  Is  olten  qolfe  angry  at 
being  awakffnad  from  his  pleasant  dieam.  Now  Hie  linvitfietlD 
state  eommeneea  before  nnoonseioosness,  and  is  perfoet  and  enfire 
In  the  unconscious  state,  insomuch  that  anj  of  the  most  painftil 
opesaUoDS  known  to  surgeons,  may  be  performed  upon  him, 
mUlMtiils  manifesting  tba  aUghttftieniitloA  of  pain,  or  soflfor-  * 
JpgnC  gigr  Und;  will  liril  jm  ma,  after  <bt  ved  bol  ivoft 
bas  hum  pawed  the  most  tender  parts  of  Ui  bo4y  that  he 
felt  nothing!  that  lie  had  a  very  pleaaant  droam^  kc. 

In  labor,  women  who  haye  been  rendered  even  partially  in- 
sensible to  surrounding  things,  will  inform  you  thdt  they  feel  no 
pain  though  they  J^now  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  going 
onatOietlmey  and  when  veadeied  uneonsdonstiMy  doaotibel 
fbe  agony  nana!  on  glvliif  blith  to  their  oibpilng)  bat  wete  In  n 
pleasant  dream  and  folt  no  pain  whalim. 

the  mmm     tm^Hm  en/y,  being  wadeiied  iMfiible  by 

etherization,  it  is  obvious  that  those  of  motion  and  particularly 
those  of  organic  life  and  of  muscular  contractility  of  the  uteruSy 
remain  unimpaired  and  perfi>rm  their  usual  functions ;  owing 
piobabljtotheniembia&OQiiandlenmnsealareharaoterof  the ' 
Qlsm  of  qvadrupeds  and  the  lese  mmimlar  ibfoe  teqnired  ftit 
the  extrusion  of  the  foetus,  thus  animals  suffer  but  little  pain  in 
giving  birth  to  their  young,  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary,  except 
in  rare  cases  of  difficult  labor,  to  administer  ether  to  them ; 
there  are  eases  howeveri  where  the  saring  of  life  in  a  Taloahle 
attfaHsl,  nsytequhreaa  to  ettplef  Instmnetttsand  Ibmyttid 
tei-  eiher  may  he  meet  •dfiolageoiially.  ndnitariileisdi  aad 
Hill  render  the  animal  passire  and  the  epctntsr  May  aaMy  aad 
deliberately  perform  his  woric. 

In  more  usual  surgical  operations  upon  animals,  particularly  in 
that  of  castration  of  the  bull,  stallion,  hog  and  ram,  we 
should  always  apply  the  ether  vapor  by  the  lungs,  as  i  shall  de- 
scribe. There  is  no  danger  in  administering  the  ether  to  any 
animal  that  has  aenalble  penpinttion,  bat  to  thoie  whieh  do  not 
mat  we  mast  apply  It  mMrecaatlonslyyfliai  thenm  and  ball 
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will  bear  a  retj  high  dose  without  the  least  daQ^sr  to  li&,  while 
the  co^  Ji  leadUy  killed  by  a  Aill  dose  of  chlorolbnii.  I  hare 
not  seeD  death  produced  by  the  use  of  piire  ether  vapor  mixed 

with  air  in  any  case  or  in  any  aninia],  and  yet  I  can  conceive 
ilow  ao  aoimal  having  no  free  perspiration  should  retain  for  a 
loiiger  time  the  absorbed  vapor  of  that  liquid  as  well  as  of 
ehloroform. 

Dogs  have  a  perspiratioii  mainly  ftom  fbe  tongne,  and  henee 

they  do  not  get  rid  of  the  absorbed  vapor  so  readily  as  those 
animals  having  a  free  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  suffer  ill  effects  from  retained  chloroform.  All 
animals  excrete  the  absorbed  vapor  by  the  akitti  lungs,  and  kid- 
neys, in  their  per^pliationy  breath  and  udnoy  and  thos  after  the 
eftet  of  the  anasthetie  agentt  is  oFer,  the  sjrstsm  eleais  itself 
very  soon  of  all  traces  of  it  by  the  above  named  channels;  this 
I  have  proved  by  numerous  analyses  and  it  is  obvious  to  the 
senses  that  the  urine  of  a  person  who  lias  inhaled  ether  vapor  is 
eharged  with  portions  of  it  for  several  hours  aAerwardSj  and  we  can 
sfteU  tbe  ether  in  the  breath  and  also  in  the  entaneoos  pmgbar 
tion 

In  administering  eflier  and  chloroform  to  animals,  I  make  ose 

ef  a  wire  muzzle,  or  basket,  which  is  fastened  around  ihe  nose 
and  mouth  of  the  animal  and  fixed  ia  its  place  by  proper  straps. 
On  the  horse  or  ox  a  headstall  is  all  that  is  reqitfr^  to  Ax  the 
wlie  basket  in  its  proper  position.  Into  this  basket  I  i&rat  pat  a 
very  CNOaise  open  textured  sponge,  whicih  has  been  soaked  hi 
water  so  as  to  soften  and  swell  it,  and  then  it  is  squeezed  dry. 
The  basket  and  sponge  being  put  in  the  proper  position,  I  taice 
this  mixture— pure  sulphorio  ether  one  pint,paie  ehloiolbfln  one 
'im---«nd  4m,  them  in  a  bottle;  then  I  poor  apon  the  ttptmnh 
from  time  to  time  as  needed,  this  fluid,  an  ennee  at  a  time,  le- 
newing  it  as  it  evaporates.  The  animal  breathes  it  freely  into  the 
lungs  and  soon  gently  falls  down  iu  a  deep  sleep  of  insensibility 
and  unconsciousness  and  is  entirely  passive,  so  that  any  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  and  wlthont  any  struggle  of  the  animal 
or  any  sign  of  pain.  A  very  refractory  horse  may  by  this  means 
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be  made  to  submit  to  the  farrier  in  beinc^  shod,  and  will  soon 
learn  to  submit  aiieiwards,  axid  probably  witiiout  the  repetition 
of  thoetto. 

Anj  one  will  see  bow  important  it  is  to  be  able  thm  to  con- 
t|ol«]iiiaAl«4ittriii9  nuuif  opemtkuis  tiitt  they  Uij  bo  rtqniMd 
to  tnteiit  to* 

Ibe  appantua  for  otheriziiig  a  bull  wOl  of  ooune  be  fitted  Uf 
fheftnn  of  bit  nose,  andflboiild  be  ia  oiber  rapeots  like  tbat  for 
file  borse  he  will  bear  the  ether  perfectly  well  in.  full  doses. 

Hie  bog  I  have  not  seen  under  etherization,  but  I  doubt  not  he 
win  leadily  come  under  its  inflaenoei  but  I  do  not  think  he  will 
beir  10  wtll  a  high  doae  as  a  horte  or  ox. 

8btepbeartt  peifeeyj  wallyatlaiet  th<y  do  the,  bwathlagef 

pue  ether,  I  do  not  know  bow  ebloioform  may  aflbet  tbem,  and 

diould  be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  administration  of  that  agent. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  admixture  of  chloroform  with 
ether  will  prove  safe  and  efficient.  Sheep  have  been  operated 
n|^  under  ether  in  England  aooeeaifaUy,  aiaee  th^  paMieattoit 
af  aqr  dteofvy. 

WJldaadtooetaaanlBalsof  the  wimagarle,  haye  bei  etbe- 
tiled  •oeeaiiAilly  in  Enrope,  and  raigaoBs  have  lharlesslj  per- 
formed upon  them  surgic&l  operations  while  thej  wtre  ia  aa 
etherlal  gleep. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  tiger  and  leopard  are  very  susceptible 
to  the  Inflneiiee  of  anwathetie  eganf  a,  like  all  the  eat  kind. 

In  administering  anaeathetic  agents  to  iueh  animaiSy  I  sup- 
pose  a  sponge  would  be  attached  to  a  strong  rod,  so  as  to  be 
placed  near  the  nose  of  the  eonfined  animal  which  should  be 
ftstened  by  a  chain  so  that  he  could  not  meeesaAilly  resist  the 

application. 

In  Berlin,  chloroform  was  administered  to  a  bear  without  due 
admixture  of  air  and  it  killed  him. 
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It  HMitt  h%  kept  in  vtoir  ttuit  sir  mm  hb  Mjr  mtaUM  te 

adnunistering  all  an.Tsthetic  agents,  then  there  is  little  if  any 
danger  to  he  feared.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  in  Berlin, 
etherization  was  for  a  time  in  bad  odour,  but  so  soon  as  I  leara- 
ed  the  &ot8 1  wrote  a  letter  wbidi  was  tiaiiafailed  into  6ermaB| 
iBd  {ndblMiid  In  BmIIBi  nd  aal  all  fl|^  i^pdft  hf  ifaoir- 
IngiliewaytoateidsiioliaoeldeDta.  If  altar  tfieadaiiMMlMi 
of  ether  or  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  to  nian,  we  find 
the  pulse  reduced  about  10  beats  a  minute  onlj,  and  that  it  is 
giaduaUy  risioi^  and  the  respiration  goes  on  easily,  we  n^j  ieel 
no  apprehoisloii  erai  if  the  peisoa  should  remain  hbomimIoiis 
te  an  hear  or  nuMNu  Bat  siaee  this  loof  sleep  is  not  neesMrji 
excepting  in  cases  of  violent  insanity,  when  it  is  often  benefieial, 
we  generally  reco?er  our  patients  by  suddenly  applying  a  cloth 
wet  with  ice  cold  water  to  Me  facef  forehead  and  head,  ThiB  gene- 
rally  bffhi§ithete  ^uioidy  o«t  of  Mr  etheiM  sleep. 

I  shoold  Bol  enift  to  meBllaa  eae  wj  imporlBBt  pieeaatlsBli 

etherizing  human  beings,  and  that  is  not  to  administer  the  ethsr 
when  the  patient  has  a  full  stomach,  for  troublesome  nausea  and 
unpleasant  symptoms  are  not  unlxequently  the  reault.  We  should 
Dot  administer  the  ether  to  a  peraon  who  has  i)een  ditBUof  411^^ 
.^rits  te  it  is  likely  tomake  himqoite  troahleaomeaad  he  Is  not 
easily  put  nnder  ^e  proper  inflnenee  of  Ae  ether,  ft  is  a  earl-  • 
cus  and  important  fact  that  persons  who  habitually  make  use  of 
an  excess  of  ardent  spirits  withdraw  themselves  from  the  benefits 
of  etherization,  and  that  strictly  tamforate  poopU  art  ahni^  matt 
kmdly  afeetad  by  the  other. 

An  habitoal  drunicard  ismmljmade  wUd  aad  Msterous  hy  a 
dose  of  ether  Tapor  that  wmiid  put  an^tompenle  man  Infoameet 
dellghtftal  slate  of  sleep  of  iasenstbUity,  with  pleasant  dreattSy 

or  into  an  nneonseloos  state  of  deep  sleep.  This  fact  has  its 
moral  signiJicance^Alid  it  also  proves  that  etherization  has  no  anal- 
ogy to  drunkenness,  as  had  been  ialsely  supposed  by  some  medical 
men.  We  do  not  perhaps  know  enedy  what  is  the  real 
mTs emiN of  etherial  iasensihililj,.bat  thnsmoeh  Idoknowi 
4iitmoi emalof^  to  drvnkmm w , ner  ttif  any  form  of  euphyxio. 
It  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  nerves  as  yet  little  known,  but 
dinering  wholly  from  narcotism  by  opiums  &c   in  this  hasQr 
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ikctohoi  IhamHhodaf  elbtriiinginan  •liinMln  1  hav^wktod 
nmj  details  Uttt  aiighft  ptore  enttrtiliiiiig  to  th»  mder,aiid  an 
imy  of  eases  whieh  might  hare  beoi  vequlied  at  tlie  tiiae  I  flisl 

made  this  curious  discovery  known  to  the  world,  hut  whieh  aie  BOW 
imnec€ss<iryj  since  the  public  know  that  the  effects  here  stated 
hare  been  produced  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Ameiiea)  in  all  lands  whete  I  hare  made  known  lids 
aieaos  of  allerlalUiK  solferingB  in  mto  and  in  animals. 

J3m  nifeftmsle  sobsUtotion  of  pw»  eklovoftm  for  ether  and 

^^1*  uixt&M  of  ailiar  and  tfiloifffcTm*  has  nanscd  all  tlm  ftial 
assUsnts  that  hare  Iii^>pened,  and-tlmr  tbo  nsaof  eOMr  itself,  so 

anfortanatelj  confounded  with  that  dense  and  dangerous  agent^ 
has  been  in  a  measure  checked,  because  people  do  not  discrimi- 
aate  between  them,  and  know  that  etherization  by  means  of  pure 
sulphuric  ether  vapor  and  even  with  a  small  poportion  of  chlo- 
ntton  mixed  with  it*  lb?  the  ether  vapor  lightens  that  ai  the 
dMiser  vapor. 

9MMf  bstee  pvbUiiaig  mf  diisevwr  ^  the  iansttslfci 
lAsIs  of  aAar  vifett  I  made  use  of  •  suhKistr  eif  ifclsauiiim 

iaaMiol,  ealM  site  tfaoe strong  ehlorie  etiicr,  hvtHiMm 

found  to  be  a  rery  uncertain  preparation,  and  one  that  is  readily 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  in  a  wet  sponge,  hence  it  is 
BOt  thought  so  proper  for  surgical  use .  It  is  ho we?er  employed  to 
ssms  eslent  in  the  Mav.  qsaawd  Hospital^  hot  Teiy  unskilfoUy^ 
as  It  iaaffliid  m  iveqr  Ism  ^fon^H^  tfmfe  aothiag  hoi 
pm  shlosdbns  juaaUy  silmiiiiisisd  whaa  tiia  sm^wms  sap* 
pdse  they  are  administering  alec^l  wUh  it.  The  water  ia  tha 
sponge  really  holds  back  every  particle  of  the  alcohol,  so  that  none 
of  it  is  volatilized,  ^d  therefore  it  is  not  inhaled  with  the 
shknoform.  When  chloroform  is  difsolved  in  sulphoiie  ether,  the 
two  Uioids  foialilipe  tegsthsffy  aiMl  this  is  tmlj  a  seleiitifl* 
Mhini^n  of  nsailjaqnally  Tolatile  ingredients. 

Chevalier  d«  la  Legion  D^Hmnetir, 
Mtaiftr  to  the  State  of  Mas&adiusetis^  kc. 
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DJUININ&  MSD  UMDfiUttiUim 

No  land  Js  fitted  ibr  agdonltund  pnipoies  gwnenllj,  that  it 
for  prodooliig  tfaft  gEiaiei  and  gnioa  haalfliil J 
then  If  a  tmi^iis  of  water  lying  on  llio  anrfim  or  sear  ift,  in  ^ 

season  of  germination,  and  growth  of  the  plants.  This  maj  be  ow- 
ing to  the  stiff  tenacious  character  of  the  surface  soil,  or  from 
^ingft  l)oneath  it,  or  exuding'  to  the  eoifiwe.  In  kads  whidi  ara 
^  omllf  eaUednplandfiandwUdiltepietfyldgbyaiidaportiooef 
AemdeieeBdliigmofeor  leaiytiieeiiB  aiireoimty,aTOrariif  lroife> 
bled  with  superfluous  water.  Valleji  sometimes  without  proper 
outlets,  or  where  these  are  obstructed,  the  water  flows  back  on  to  the 
upper  parts,  and  renders  them  too  wet  &a  plants;  this  may  be 
remedied  in  meet  eases  by  making  new  outlets  or  deaning  onl 
the  old  ones.  Marshes^  morasses,  or  swamps,  also  are  fkeqaent- 
ly  inundated  with  water  most  of  the  season,  this  water  is  apt  to 
be  fed  by  springs  underneath  the  surface  of  such  morass  grounds, 
it  is  oaused  in  a  gwat  dfl|(rae  by  the  drain  ol  the  bigher  lands, 
MdaonutoeelteswaaspjrehaneteKlsowlngptHIjrtobotb.  In 
tor  wwOy  wbeM  we  ba?e  aaeb  a  quantity  of  bet  iUi  thatona 
day  in  any  of  the  summer  mooAs  with  us,  will  probably  esM» 
.  as  much  moisture  from  the  earth  on  an  average  of  seven  years 
togetlier  as  the  sun  does  in  Great  Britain,  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
If  tiie  rains  tiiat  fall  from  the  clouds  are  jiearly  equal  in  the  two 
eomttepitbe  dews  ftomlbeeooter  and mon te^^evate  aUmate 
of  Oreat  Britain  are  beafler  sod  more  frequent,  and  keep  At 
eartti  mneb  eooler.  Tbere  is  more  alnmim^  or  clay  hi  ih»  soil  of 
the  latter  c()unty  generally,  than  with  us,  this,  most  geological 
accounts  confirm.  This  with  the  superabundance  of  moisture 
ifom  tbe  eauses  mentioned,  aakaa  tbe  soii  much  more  retentifo 
of  motetore,  both  on  Hie  sorfboe  and  a  considerable  d^^  bo- 
kyw.  If  elay  lays  below  die  snibee  some  dlsteaee,  it  inenasss 
the  water  in  certain  localities  and  holds  it  like  a  dish.  This  In 
very  wet  seasons  gets  full  and  runs  over  and  in  places  exudes  to 
tbe  sor&oe,  and  keeps  it  too  wet  and  soft  for  stoek,  or  teams  to 
aoftenpon.  These  poaeb  andentit  np,  and  render  it  uneTea, 
unsightly,  and  useless  ibr  most  ftrmlog  purposes.  Neltber  tiw 
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grasses  or  gtainSi  will  growhealthilj  opon  suoli  ssni&oe  in  warn 
mer^^and  miioli  of  fhe  ftming  lands  of  Omt  Britalni  ate  or 
woidd  be  In  this  state  the  year  thiongli.  The  general  ninedy  to 

meet  this  difficulty  there,  is  draining  either  on  the  surface, 
underneath,  or  both.    Now  the  general  pactice  is  underdraining. 
This  with  those  who  are  ahle  to  meet  the  expense,  as  it  is  pretty 
teiTy  if  petftetly  done;  it  is  lb«nd  lo  be  the  ehstpest,  tet,  it 
lasit  tiie  longest  wiihont  requiring  rei>air,  A«  land  ean  tib  rode 
and  travelled  oyer  with  teams  and  cattle,  it  is  made  more  smootik 
and  lerel,  looks  better,  and  what  is  most  essential  it  is  a  saving 
of  land,  as  the  drains  frem  this  depth  can  be  ploughed  over  and 
taied.   This  is  important  in  Oieat  Britain  where  land  is  scareoi 
and'Tery  dear.  Ibe  drains  are  made  ftom  tm  and  a  half,  to 
eight  ftet  deep,  aoeordfng  to  the  soil,  tlie  shape  of  tiie  sorftice, 
the  falls  and  variations  of  these,  all  to  be  calculated  and  allow- 
ed for  in  making  the  main  drain,  the  fittest  place  in  the  ground 
for  thiS}  and  also  the  lateral  drains,  how  many  of  these  last  the 
ground  requires  and  th«lr  points  of  interseetion  with  the  main 
drain.   It  requires  some  knowledge  of  cspgineryi  so  te  at 
least  as  relates  to  the  taking  of  levels,  attended  with  nlee 
mathematical    and    arithmetical    calculations,    and    all  to 
make  the  draining  lasting  and  useful,  accompanied  with  great 
experience  in  the  art,  and  the  soundest  Judement.   It  is  admit- 
ted by  all  who  have  both  praetieed  and  written  most  sekeaMn 
eitlly  on  the  snfcileet,  that  draining  when  it  is  done,  should  he 
done  weil,  or  It  had  better  not  be  done  at  all .  A  Hftle  additional 
expense  must  not  be  regarded,  or  the  whole  instead  of  being 
beneficial  may  be  a  total  loss,  or  may  possibly  be  injurious  ta 
land,  or  at  any  rate,  to  restore  this  to  its  former  tolerable  condi- 
floB,  might  eost  more  than  good  draining  would  in  the  first 
phee.  We  are  speaking  of  draining  as  required  and.  done  fa 
Great  Britain,  where  from  the  great  moisture  of  the  soil  and 
oHmate,  and  the  low  temperature  of  this  last  compared  with 
ours,  artificial  means  must  be  resorted  to,  to  lead  off  or  get  rid 
of  its  surplus  water  or  moisture.  Tills  too  is  neoessary  with  by 
^  the  greater  portion  of  its  land  to  get  abundant  erops  of  my 
ki'ld.   There  are  several  tables  given  of  the  expense  of  drain- 
uig  in  Great  Britain  by  able  authors,  and  well  acquainted  practl- 
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eaJLlf  with  the  art.  We  will  glre  a  few  speeimeiis  for  a  better 
nndentaoding  of  the  sntj^t.  Mr.  Garmichael  as  miich  relied  on 
asan7,8tated  they  cost  per  acre  X6  7s  l|d,  about  $32;  £n  138  7^dy 
about  $38 ;  £fi  ds  8d,  about  |21 . 50  ;  the  difference  of  expense  is 
owing  to  the  depth  and  number  of  lateral  draine.  This  waa  in 
1846  or  1846.  9inee  thia  they  hava  made  improTemeot^  and- 
drain  eoiae  eheaper.  Labor  for  tills  work  would  be  in  Englandf 
from  2  shillings,  to  2  shilllngi  and  6  pence  per  day  and  found ; 
the  commonest  laborers  Is  3d  to  Is  8d ;  in  our  country  much 
more*  Yet  with  us,  the  few  gentlemen  who  have  done  anjthinj^ 
atitiaj  they  do  it  eonaideiahljr  dbeapy«  bnt  whethif  f(f.  t|i^ 
rongh  may  be  qnestbned.  Ur.  ,Colmai£,  in  his  last  6n|tt- 
tied,  ^  Travels  in  Europe,"  gives  estimates  of  the  expense  of  tho- 
rough draining  on  the  estates  of  the  Bukc  of  Bedford,  in  1841, 
2,3,4|  M 126  Od, about  $46 ;  to  X5  Is  Od, about  $25.  Mr.  Colman 
atates  generally,  that  great  agrieultural  improvements  have  been, 
made  ol  late  in  every  braneh,  and  among  others  the  im]|a|tiMii 
one  of  draining,  that  the  tile  and  pipe  are  now  almost  ezoUisive* 
ly  used,  and  that  it  is  done  for  nearly  or  quite  one  half  the  ex- 
pense it  used  to  be ;  he  gives  no  other  estimates  of  any  lower  in 
aetoal  practice,  than  those  extracted  from  the  reeords  of  Wo> 
bom  AUwy,  of  tbe  Bnke  of  Bedford's. estate.  Perhsps  ha 
means  that  tiiesa  are  a  spesiman  of  tiie  grsat  rednetlan  of  ex- 
pense  In  the  art  of  late  years,  as  '44,  '45,  and  46,  are  not  a  great 
while  since.  Cheap  as  these  may  be  considered  by  Mr.  Colman 
and  some  othecs^  of  our  countrymen,  they  are  by  far  too  high  for 
onr  ihrmers  gsnarally  to  adopt,  and  would  be  if  they  were  re-, 
dneed  ene-third,  or  even  one-half  ftom  the  hi^mst  esHwnfes: 
There  are  ether  reasons  besides  the  great  expense^^althongh  thi» 
of  itself  is  of  sufficient  weight,  why,  underdraining  will  not  be 
adopted  generally  in  our  country  probably  for  many  years  to 
oome ;  first,  as  we  before  stated  the  Ux  greater  quantity  of  hot 
san  we  have  here  during  summer,  and  a  part  of  ^ring  and  Ikll, 
than  they  have  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  Qreat 
Britain,  it  follows  that  much  more  oioisture  is  exhaled  from  our 
soil,  and  we  are  less  likely  to  have  a  surplus  of  it,  and  make  it 
necessary  to  oonvey  this  off  by  artidcial  means,  and  certainly 
no4by  means  so  expensive  as  underdraining;  second,  we  have 
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MMMad  in  oitf  Mil  tilM  th»  whole  anrftM  of  our  eountrj, 

than  they  have  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  of  a  hotter  and  more 
drying  nature  than  clay,  and  aids  the  tun  materially  in  tvuffoi^ 
ting  moifituM ;  it  if  aIm  moM  looM  and  porooii  miter  rmi 
tiiiODgb  It  Mdcrand  eifih«r  pasMs'off  oo  die  snrflwe  or  nesr  il| 
or  rmiB  doim  Into  tiie  eartli  and  !§  eanrled  off,  or  lost  in  oban- 
Bftltof  considerable  depth.  Land  called  uplands  or  lying  pret- 
ty high,  cannot  pay  for  underdraining  them  admitting  they  pro- 
duce some  more,  will  this  increased  prodnction  pay  for  thorough 
dislatiig  a&im  of  tome  Msb  with  drains  several  mikain  lengliif 
It  la  said  land  holds  maniira  batter,  ttMCslna  aM>istiire  knfer, 
stends droogfats  better,  admits  iWnnthat  groat  store  hoaseof 
lumnre,  the  atmosphere,  some  of  its  valuable  ingredients  into 
its  bosoni,  ammonia,  carbon,  nitrogen  &.C.,  keeps  and  imparts 
'  these  to  plants  as  they  want  them.  All  these  descend  from  the 
Bisa?eiis  Into  the  sorfaoe  of  the  earth  and  remain  there^  Iqir  the 
ase  of  plants  with  sub-soO  ploughing,  pnhrerlzatian  and  proper 
tillage  generally.  Nor  do  we  think  a  half  doaen  miles  of  good 
pipe  and  tile  draining  on  a  good  upland  Una,  without  excessive 
moisture  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $35  per  acre,  would  do  this 
iDore  eflbclually ;  at  any  rate  not  so  effectual  as  to  rema-' 
Bstale  the  ihrmer  for  his  onUaj)  which  is  here  put  down  al 
mher  a  moderate  rate  whatever  may  be  said  to  ito  being  done 
much  cheaper.  There  is  nothing  in  the  material  of  these  pipes 
or  tile,  placed  from  3  to  5  feet  under  ^3^round  and  well  covered 
with  earth}  to  attract  these  gaseous  manures  from  the  atmo- 
atmosphere  and  retain  them  more*  powerfully  than  a  good  sob- 
seil|  wellpnlveiized  wltiioiit  them.  Carbon,  hjdio0ui  and  9m^ 
moaitkj  eome  down  firom  the  regions  abore  In  the  daily  oppera^ 
tions  of  nature,  and  have  done  so  from  time  immemorial  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so ;  rain,  snow  and  hail,  bring 
them  down,  and  dews  as  they  rise  up  from  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  Tappr,  are  condensed  and  fhU  bade  upon  it  at  little  lower 
temperature  in  a  liquid  stete ;  these  oontein  more  or  less  gaseoaa 
manures  and  contribute  their  aid  from  the  L^reat  store  house,  the 
atmosphere,  to  enrich  the  earth.  Some  eartiis  benefit  more  by 
thsee  extraneoos  supplies  than  othoSi  according  to  the  state  tliey 
[Assembly,  No.  189. 1  IS 
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are  in,  nature  has  been  more  liberal  to  them  and  thej  possess 


wmat  0f  liTeriy  brought  down  fer  hnndrads  of  mikii  and  In  soaio 
mm  thonaands,  like  aoma  of  our  weatetn  ffvan,  and  depoaltfng 

it  upon  their  banks  and  extensive  bottoms  below.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries  in  some  sections  ol;  our  country,  and  tho 
•oila  fittmad  thaioby  oonaldared  as  nearly  or  quite  ineihaiiatlMa 
The  only  drains  these  lands  get  are  made  like  their  soils,  by  small 
aatoral  rivers,  carr jing  o£f  their  superfluous  waters  into  the  main 
ones,  like  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  others.  These 
natoxal  drains  are  the  only  ones  which  our  country,  generally 
sneektng  want,  at  any  rate  any  other  system  will  not  pay,  or  wiil 
aotpi^aa  well  as  those  made  to  our  hands.  We  find  tiiem  more 
er  less  performing  the  uselhl  work  from  the  Aroostook  to  the  Bio 
del  Norte,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Outlets  could  be  made  ox  cleared  out  from  swamp, 
morasses,  and  low  grounds  generally,  where  water  is  apt  to  stand 
loo  long  for  the  health  of  man,  or  nseftil  plants,  and  the  water 
tnm  these  led  into  small  strsams,  and  Ikom  these  into  flie  larger, 
and  conveyed  away. 

The  small  streams  could  be  improved  in  many  cases,  and  in 
some  made  new,  so  as  to  carry  a  larger  volume  of  water,  and 
without  ii\jary  to  the  banks  or  the  land,  and  thos  made  more 
ettsient  drainers.  This  eonld  be  done  at  litde  labor  or  expense, 
eompared  with*  nnderdraining  a  whole  country  with  tile,  pipe, 
and  stone,  or  large  sections  of  it,  whether  it  lies  high  or  low,  wet 
or  dry — whether  the  soil  consists  of  pure  sand  or  pure  clay,  or 
something  liice  a  suitable  mixture  of  both.  We  think  auoh  m 
tf9lem  in  piaetioe,  would  be  tapping  tiiat  great  magarine  of 
manure,  the  atmosphere,  to  get  a  more  liberal  dose  from  it  at  a 
pretty  dear  rate,  when  it  is  (juestionablc.  too,  whether  nature 
would  not  furnish  the  most  liberal  supply  from  the  store-house 
of  manure  in  the  clouds,  and  also  a  more  useful  one,  with  propsr 
tillage,  than  pipe  and  tile  boried  some  several  teei  under  ground. 
These  would  he  likely  to  make  a  considerable  rent  in  the  farmer's 


their  great 


Alluvial  earths  ibr  instance,  are  a  < 


lof  the  rich  sedl- 
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piirse  in  constructing  them  and  letting  the  contents  of  this  out 
mm  freel J  than  Um  mamixe  from  thi&  akieB  would  lepair  and 
lilileiiiah  to  ft  T«i7  long  period.  Swamps  and  monsBMi  or  TO7 
low  wet  gioimd  nediving  thediaini  of  hlUs  or  high  lands  aronnd, 

might  sometimes  be  drained  on  the  Englisli  plan  to  advantage, 
espseiallj  when  accompanied  with  a  long  purse,  or  plenty  of 
means.  A  gentleman  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  this  Stal% 
a  good  sdentlfie  and  praetlcal  fiomer,  and  with  ample  meansi 
lately  Informed  us  that  he  had  drained  aooording  to  the  most 
approved  English  system  within  the  last  summer  (1851)  about 
twenty-six  acres  of  such  ground — a  perfect  swamp  covered  most 
of  the  year  with  water,  in  doing  whieh  he  stmck,  in  the  snb- 
sdl,  a  rieh  marl  bed,  eomposed  a  greater  part  of  lime,  wUei 
would  make  an  excellent  manure  for  Ws  dry  npland.  He  also 
informed  us  that  he  had  so  managed  his  drains  as  to  collect  water 
enough  them,  and  preserve  it,  for  irrigating,  to  a  considera* 
tie  extent,  some  of  his  grounds;  thatfiromall  these  advantages, 
inelndingthe  inereased  prodnetion  of  tiiese  twenty-six  aerss,  ba 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  being  speedily  remunerated  for  his  outlsy 
in  the  operation.  Others,  in  following  such  an  example,  might 
qpt  be  so  fortunate  as  to  strike  a  rich  marl  bed ;  but  still,  by 
pmpar  management,  the j  might  pioenre  water  enough  i^rom  their 
dnins  to  senre  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  This  gentlMnan  alse 
informed  us  that  he  had  underdrained  upland  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter and  soil,  and  meagre  in  its  products,  so  as  to  ameliorate  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  yield  him  abundant  csoig§. 

Most  European  trafeUeis  and  wxiteis  on  agrieultore  say,  that 
uideidraining  on  the  eontinflnt  is  pcafOtleed  to  a  yety  limited 
entoiteompared  to  what  it  Is  in  Oveat  Mtafai.  The  soO  ihmf 

is  generally  much  drier,  especially  in  France,  Italy,  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  the  low  countries.  These  depend  more  upon  the 
natural  drains,  Xaige  and  small  riven,  and  improying  them  as  we 
do  here  to  a  ecvtahi  extent,  and  mnst  do  more  to  make  them  mora 
eAsient  drains.  Like  ns,  in  Franee,  Italy  and  Switierland,  they 
have  more  and  higher  mountains  than  England;  these  make 
more  and  larger  rivers,  which  sweep  over  a  greater  extent  of 
sonntiy,  dmin  n  gieatar  snrfcee  and, at  the  same  tinie,maki 
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more  alluTial  soil.  A  more  powerful  sun,  too,  on  the  continentp 
or  Iaig»  pcnrtloii  of  it,  dijB  iti  toll,  miMii  of  il  of  «  sandy  Ion, 
soonerand  fits  it  earlier  ibr  tillage.  Swamps,  monsssa  and  sliir 

olays  they  sometimes  improve  by  both  open  and  nndeidratiia 
when  theie  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  remunerated  in  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Colman  states  that  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  Europe  are 
in  Flanders,  and  where  there  is  no  regular  English  uunderdrainr 
tag;  this  is  done  bj  snb-soiling,  with  the  q»ade  and  plon^;  tba 
Vlemish  eall  It  trenehing— they  go  from  twenty  to  twenty-threa 
inches  deep;  they  rely  much  on  deep  culture  and  keeping  their 
laud  loose  and  friable  so  as  to  admit  the  water  and  air  freely 
through  it,  both  of  whioh  they  consider  great  fertilizers.  Water^ 
Ibay  say,  ainst  not  stand  upon  the  sozfiuse  of  land,  or  undenieatk 
near  it;  when  it  is  so  great  as  to  do  this  they  conyey  It  off  by 
open  ditches  or  drains.  In  some  places  these  are  so  large,  and 
yet  so  filled  with  water,  that  they  8er?e  to  conyey  off  their  oropa 
in  small  boats,  and  bring  baoiL  manure  for  their  farms.  The 
Flemings  mannrs  very  high,  principally  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  made  on  their  premises;  they  buy  these  too  wherever  . 
they  can  get  them,  and  of  every  kind.  If  under-draining,  ac- 
eording  to  the  English  system,  was  prolUable  in  Flanders,  the 
Ylsaaiags  would  be  the  flist  to  |»aroai?e  and  enter  into  it  Thair 
agrieoltoral  knowledge  appears  to  be  derived  generally  fkom 
practice  and  little  from  books;  a  few  journals  or  periodicals  on 
farming  are  mostly  the  books  they  read;  their  sdence  on  the 
soLject  appears  to  be  eolleoted  &om  these,  elose  observation  and 
daily  practice.  Oolman  says,  an  intelligent  flemidi  fiumer  baa 
fnviewflirom  his  tillage  and  crops  ^  that  whteh  he  can  obtain  wMi 
the  largest  profit,  the  least  expense  and  the  smallest  injury  to  the 
land."  The  farms  are  small  compared  with  most  of  ours — ^from 
six  to  one  hundred  aeres  kept  clean,  fi^ee  Gtom  weeds  and  in  tka 
most  peribet  order;  and  as  their  ^lef  implement  Is  the  9ada^ 
the  whole  is  like  a  garden  and  <<eKeeated  with  a  neatness  and 
exactness  the  most  j)articular  and  delightful  to  the  eye."  The 
quantity  of  produce  they  get  from  these  small  farms,  Mr.  Col- 
Ban  say9,is  wonderfol;  the  moat  nntiring  indnstiy  and  rigid 
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mmtmyu^aim  latdlBgtelam  Im  mry branch  of  tMrliiit- 

bandry.  We  will  quote  here  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  the  great 
German  agricultural  chemist  on  the  system  of  English  under- 
draininf.  H«  i^i:  ^<Tho  ajateia of  di^lnbuf  wldeh  has  bMii^ 
ateniMx  JbUini«d  In  Soglaiid  bil^ 
fTtat  llHer  through  whleh  the  whole  aoIaUo  alksUai  are  dtmm 
off  in  consequence  of  the  i>ercolation  of  rain,  and  it  must  there- 
fore become  mcMre  deficient  in  its  soluble  efficacious  elements. 
▲ttanUYo  ihrsien  aoit  hA?eobiBr?ed  that  after  a  certain  time 
fheqiuuiti^of  gielnoa  Innd  laid  dij  according  to  this  prindploi 
that  the  prodnet  of  grain  heirs  no  due  proportion  to  the  produce 
of  straw."  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  wet  moist  soil  of  England, 
it  must  be  much  more  so  in  our  comparatiFelj  dry  soil,  and  the 
Straw  still  more  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  grain  with  ns  hf 
the  English  system  of  nnder^baining.  We  Americans  are  a 
people  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  onrselres.  These  peculiari- 
ties arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  our  hapj)j  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  tenure  by  which  all  our  land  devoted  to  fiirming 
is  held.  £?ery  man  may  be  said,  with  us,  to  be  the  owner  of  tiie 
aoO  on  which  he  lires.  Yes,  erery  man,  for  the  ezeeiptions  are 
10  few  compared  with  all  the  lands  of  the  nation  and  owners  of 
them,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  noting.  No  landlords  to  look 
op  to  for  orders  and  pay  rent  to  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  each 
man  with  us  is  his  own  landlord,  and  he  is  truly  one ;  as  many 
farmers,  hi  every  section  of  our  immense  country,  lire  better, 
more  Ibappy  and  Independent  than  many  princes  In  £nrope.  Here 
with  us,  if  one  man  has  the  means  of  living  a  little  more  expen- 
ii?e]y  than  Ids  neighbor,  the  latter  possesses  means  enough  to 
gi?e  him  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  without  its  sa- 
pevftiities;  both  classes  feel  equally  independent  and  equally 
Satisfied  with  their  lot.  No  absolute  distress  meets  the  eye  in 
warcely  a  neighborhood  of  any  farming  section  of  our  country  j 
not,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world,  a  thousand  mouths  peti* 
tkmiog^MT  bread,  or  ready  to  do  any  thing  they  may  be  told  or 
Ud  to  get  It.  TbiM  Is  npt  only  the  case  in  the  large  dties  and 
towns  there,  but  in  many  of  their  agricultural  districts.  Two  or 
three  enjoying,  if  they  could  enjoy  with  so  much  distress  around 
Uiam,  the  comfiwcts  and  lu&uries  of  life,  and  thousands  starristg 
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enough  for  working  that  of  others  to  keep  them  alive.  If  tneh 
poor  dependents  can  live  by  the  pittance  they  get  by  their  labor, 
liheir  lires  are  made  only  *  little  leii  miserable  tlian  death.  Oar 
fkrmers,  from  tills  eirenmitaaee  alone,  eamot  ealtifito  tfaeir 
IhniiaonfheezpeiiiiTOfeale  IhallaBdloiididolnEiiro^^  Wum 
labor  with  us  is  three  to  five  times  higher  than  it  is  there.  This 
aifords  a  comfortable  living  for  the  laborer  and  his  &mily,  and 
this  is  more  gratifying  to  our  ftnners  than  to  see  him  toiling  and 
•  gnifering  to  All  ly  their  gamean  and  enable  thm  to  live  insplaa- 
dor  with  starvation  and  misery  aronnd  them. 

Our  fiucmers  cannot  with  the  prioe  they  pay  for  labor  and  the 
present  low  rate  of  produce  adopt  the  expensive  systems  of  farm- 
ing j)ursued  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  At  any  rate  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  take  our  whole  country  through  can  afford  to 
do  11.  8ome  improvements  where  the  additional  expense  is  light 
«ompaied  with  othersy  will  be^tiled  by  a  portion  of  our  fbcmemi 
and  if  found  to  pay  on  trial  may  in  time  be  generally  adopted. 
To  urge  an  early  or  immediate  adoption  in  ever  such  vehement 
language  will  make  rery  little  or  no  impression  on  them,  unless 
perhapsit  may  be  to  make  a  large  mijorl^  of  them  more  stiff  in 
adhering  to  tiieir  old  systems  and  ways  of  cnltnre.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  they  will  not  listen  to  reason  and  be  readllj 
convinced  of  truth  and  right  like  most  other  intelligent  people, 
,  but  this  must  be  kindly  done  with  a  manner  evincing  the  best 
intentions  and  divested  of  all  appearance  of  dictation.  Besides 
it  may  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  commence  operations  on  any 
new  plan  qnito  as  soon  as  the  sdenttftc  former  reoomm^nds  or 
thinks  he  ought,  he  may  not  be  prepared  with  means  io  meet  the 
expense  however  small  it  may  be,  or  other  similar  causes.  These 
may  be  important  to  him  and  a  sulficient  reason  for  delay  howev- 
.  er  trifling  they  may  appear  to  others,  and  they  should  be  so  r»- 
Mived  by  his  learned  advisers.  This  wonld  be  much  better  than 
to  sneer  at  him  and  set  him  down  at  once,  when  speaking  of  Mm, 
and  all  of  his  class  as  ignorant,  and  men  of  narrow  contracted 
notions.  At  any  rate  whether  what  he  says  or  does  on  such  oo- 
easions  he  well  or  ill  leeeived  he  is  the  best  Judge  of  his  own  sif> 
foils' and  he  will  set  aeoordiag  to  his  own  Judgment,  and  not 
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deterred  bj  ridicule  or  aoj  Uung  else  from  uumaging  his  afBun  is 

be  tiiinkt  bMl.  This  ii  Mioovdiai  to  liiB  iii^(e  and  liabite 

lag  ool  of  bii  oiUiiii^,  pamBd  by  bim  and  bit  aMUon  perhaps, 

for  many  generations,  thai  of  aa  indepeiidoiil  Ameriean  farmw. 

We  further  hope  that  this  same  class  will  continue  to  increase  in 
our  country  in  strength  and  numbers  £dr  ages  to  come,  and  espe- 
elaUy  in  tho  •trongth  of  their  habits,  as  we  beliere  tham  to  bo  tht 
ssftst  leUanoe  to  the  pennaneiioo  of  ow  politieal  instftattons* 
We  qoettloii  the  morality  too  of  reoommending  and  eneonraging 
in  strong  decided  language  such  an  expensive  system  as  under- 
draining  generally  to  our  farmers  on  all  lands,  no  matter  where 
loMted  and  how  their  soils  may  be  constituted.  Not  that  we 
hsnfe  the  least  apprehension  that  many  of  them  will  beinflnenoed 
by  sneh  reeommendations,  bnt*a  few  mig^t  and  try  it,  and  withonft 
sufficient  means  to  do  it  well.    Thus  they  would  sustain  a  doub- 
le injury  not  only  for  doing  what  their  land  did  not  require  and 
probably  never  would  if  properly  tilled,  but  doing  it  badly  and 
ftersby  positf vely  ii^nring  it  in^wrably.    Here  is  not  onJ^  the 
uneeesssiy  eipenditore  en  their  shonldets  whether  done  well 
«r  ill,  but  a  eerloQS  damage  to  the  land  If  badly  done,  and  alto- 
fether  would  certainly  weigh  down  any  ordinary  farmer  and  end 
in  his  ruin  or  inevitable  embarrassment.    It  cannot  be  moral  te 
advisey  much  more,  vehemently  urge  upon  the  cnmmunity  a  sjv» 
tm iMsndsd  wtth  sndi  niiiioaB  eoBseqiieDese.  Webeiieyemost 
oftfaose^  and  the  wlkolemunber  we  think,  an  Ibwwho  leoom- 
mend  It,  do  it  with  the  best  intention,  and  because  they  believe 
sincerely  in  the  utility  of  the  system.    These  we  think,  in  time 
will  see  the  impolicy  if  not  immorality  of  continoing  pablicly  toi 
si^peii  and  advise  it  and  will  desist  fton  it,  especially  when 
thfljaU  see  the  ibwoomrerts  they  make,  and  these  likely  to  pay 
so  dearly  for  being  inflneneed  by  their  advice.   In  England  and 
Scotland  where  the  system  of  underdraining  has  been  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  and  where  their  soil  and  wet  moist  climate 
reqnira  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other  oonntry,  and  where  thef 
hare  done  so  mneh  of  it,  we  say  even  here  they  ha?e  millions 
of  aerea  yet  undiained  and  which  require  it  as  much  probably 
as  any  they  have  drained,  but  the  great  expense  in  addition  to 
many  other  burthens  which  weigh  so  heavy  upon  the  tenant  ^r- 
mars  there  deter  them.  Jjabor  there  is  not  much  more  than  a 


fMrter  iif  iikat  it  if  biN^  aftd  tkif  «tt  di>  1ft  MMk  <hM^ 
wmi^  In  addHkm  tiitgr  htf*  at  Mi  tiOM  aad  they  b€giB  to 

feel  it  most  sorely  the  consequences  of  the /r««  tradt  system  bear- 
ing upon  them,  this  gives  double  weight  to  their  burthens.  The 
products  of  their  soil  have  been  reduced  by  it  aearijr  OM  half  la 
filneby  &od»dniliri<m  of  aUatatUar  irtiptot  fcom  tmy  <ontiy 
ii  tbe  w9Mf  frte  of  dilj. 

Erery  agrieoltnral  periodical  that  reaches  as  at  this  time  eoB- 
tains  bitter  complaints  against  the  fr$e  trade  tytUm  ;  it  presses, 

these  say  very  liard  upon  the  farming  interest  of  Great  Britain,  it 
has  only  [commenced  ;  as  it  progresses  and  increases  in  yearSyii 
BiDSt  in  weighti  and  will,  if  oantinoed,  finally  weigh  tham  dowBi 
and  they  mnst  ha  enuhied  under  it.  In  daqnant  and  teaiUa 
language,  tiiese  say,  the  hrmm  cannot  go  on  improving  their 
farms  as  they  have  done,  no  increased  production  arising  from 
ioch  improvements,  will  remunerate  them  for  Uiair  outlays  at 
tiia  pmant  price  of  their  piodufOls.  In  theee,  in  a  fMt  dagm^ 
they  mnst  it(^.  In  nnderdiaining,  whieh  is  the  meet  «ip«isi?a9 
and  so  essential  for  the  amelioration  of  the  British  soil  they  must 
necessarily  cease.  It  is  the  continual  progress  of  Great  Britain 
in  all  these,  for  mora  than  Mty  years  that  has  made  Imt  aail  n 
|ttdan;  the  abnndanna  of  its  piodooli, and  thair  Mum  and 
beanty  the  admiration  of  iSkut  worlds  all  mnft  ba  todiwily 
checked,  if  not  entirely  stopped,  to  give  the  visionary  system  of 
fr^e  trade  a  trial.  Let  it  be  so,  they  say,  as  long  as  the  law  exists 
it  most  be  obeyed,  that  existence  they  predict  thoii|^,  will  ba 
•holt,  yot  it  May  be  too  lonf  te  the  spoody  lopantlon  ^  tlM 
•itioat  ioivuy  it  Ii  inio  to  oaaia.  Tbaro  Is  a  now  plan  lately 
aniitMiuced  in  England  for  underdraining  by  means  of  the  jdom 
plain  drain,  which  it  is  said  will  diminish  the  cost  nearly  one 
half.  This,  if  true,  is  important  for  Great  Britain  at  this  time, 
whMUhe  tee  taade  lawv  ava  in  ftill  opoNllon,  ^  may  fo  on 
peibapi  with  bar  nndatdialned  portion  of  improfom^^ 
stop  there.  Although  the  plan  is  spoken  favorably  of  as  practi- 
cal, time  and  experiments  with  it  are  necessary  to  establish  iti 
charaotar,  and  bring  it  into  feneral  use.  This,  if  tnie,  would 
Mponr  Imofioon  adfooattiof  nttdsrdralnlnf,tiMyoott]d  this 
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eessarj,  as  maoj  ooutond,  it  would  be  dear  at  any  price  to  Aiiieri- 
oau  larmexi. 

To  recapitulate  the  substance  of  wbat  we  iia^e  said,  we  do  not 
Hilnli  nmtnnimirtiC        to  hi  Ftunnwiwlr  d  lo  Um  adopiloii  of 
oiir  AiMitaa  fumm.  "Siat,  h&omm  m  eUmtle  dots  not 
i«|iiim  it,  it  is  oat  so  moist  and  mt  at  tbs  elimate  of  Ot.  Britain 
hj  considerable,  even  if  we  hav«  as  miieh  rain  to  fall  on  some 
sections  of  oiir  country  as  they  have  on  some  of  theirs,  take  the 
AfstaK^  of  the  whole  of  the  two  oouatiieS}  take  anjr  month  in  the 
fsaTi  or  tlia  wliole  ysar.  Ssoond,  wa  hara  a  Ikr  moie  powerftil 
bot  son  iMiMi  than  they  liaye  thaKS,  from  May  to  NoTamber,  this 
exhales  the  moiitore  from  the  earth  rapidly,  and  dries  it  some 
distance  beneath  the  surface,  and  there  is  very  little  surplus 
water,  comparatively,  to  be  conveyed  away  by  artificial  meanSf 
sttbsr  from  tha  snifraa  oir  nndamaath  it.  Third,  thara  is  moi# 
said^in  our  soil  fanaiallyy  than  azista  in  tha  Biitidi  solli  this  is 
€f  a  driar  and  hotter  natim  than  elay,  and  aids  the  sub  mataii- 
illy,  in  the  process  of  drying  and  evaporation.    Fourth,  the 
great  expense  of  underdrains,  labor  is  mora  than  three  times  as 
Ugh  iMiw  as  it  is  in  6t.  fidmiBi  and  aor  fiunasn  will  aotuidai^ 
takaan  impinvsmaBt  that  aoataaamwah  fc>  do  it  wall^aad  whaaa 
leaassity  at  all,  is  a  assiofiis  quaalliNi*  Bsridas  if  it  is  naeessaiy, 
and  they  are  tx)  be  benefited  by  it,  that  benefit,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, will  not  meet  the  expense  at  the  present  price  of  their 
ptadnata,  aid  what  thay  hava  baaii  ibr  aafaval  yaai%  ami  wiiat 
^  ara  likaly  ta  ha.  Hfth,  wlmn  tnm  tha  whola  opaialkm 
s«lw8if<a  of  9siii  thmfromi  it  may  with,  all  tha  pains  and  ax- 
pense  bestowed,  be  executed  so  Imperfectly  as  to  make  it  an  equal 
.  chance  that  such  an  injury  may  bo  done  to  their  land,  without 
any  advantage,  as  to  occcasion  serious  embarrassment  and  perhaps 
total  rain.  Sixth,  flcom  the  kabiis  of  an  indapandant  Amariaan 
frniisr,  aaqoired  partly  fkom  tha  frea  goTamment  nndar  which 
1m  UtcSi  and  baiog  his  own  landlord,  and  partly  from  his  asso- 
slatas  around  him  all  of  the  same  class,  that  ho  will  not  have 
these  broken  in  upon,  and  persuaded  suddenly  to  adopt  any  new 
project  or  experiment,  whether  it  ba  productive  of  good  or  ilL 
Ha  mnit|  and  will  taka  his  awn  tlma  ihr  it,  if  on  iiflaation  ha 


•Mi  At  to  adopt  U  BtTcntt,  fkoa  the  quMtfi^  and  ahinping 
wMi  lit,  <Hpn  diatniag  irm  cDim 

or  in  MM  of  twamps,  nuwMMi,  at  TWf  low  wet  ground,  the 

value  of  i^round  lost  by  this  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  ex- 
pense and  hazards  of  underdraining,  the  former  costing  from  |5 
to  |8  par  tum^  and  tlia  latter  inra  to  aoit,  if  dona  wall,  tnm  |86 
to  $35  per  acra.  BaildM  ftom  Uia  eba^aw  of  knd  wtth  na  tta 
farmer  can  change  wilh  littla  dlffieolty,  wo  ara  Not  to  wedded  to 
localities  here  as  they  are  in  Europe,  he  can  sell  out  and  buy 
anothar^  and  often  for  lass  than  it  would  oost  him  to  improTO  his 
^  old  onoi  and  posseasing  eqnal,  and  often  graatar  adrantagM  iat 
y^iring  money  on. 


ON  ¥Mm  AiND  FENCING  FARM& 

Any  eoBtinnona  obafiaala  intaipoaad  to  tiM  pupoM  of  atpa* 
rating  one  field  from  anothar,  la  aallad  a  fema;  and  tiia  material 

with  which  it  is  constructed,  differs  according  to  the  soil,  as  well 
M  animals  that  are  to  be  confined,  or  excluded.   Fences  ara 
aithar  dead  or  alive,  accept  when  thy  aM  oo«pminded  Wkm 
adlTo,  thay  ara  planted  in  badgM^  and  pmnad  In  tiia  abnpaof  a 
wall,  composed  of  rows  of  ibmbi  planted  eloMly  together,  such 
as  privet,  hawtlioru,  locust,  willow,  apple.    Dead  fences  are 
made  of  wood,  stone,  earth,  sods ;  and  compound  fanees,  aaeh  as 
a  ditoli  with  a  hadga  aa  the  aide  of  it,or.a  bank  ofaarth.  I  will 
admit  that  aoma  fanaing  on  a  fiurm  la  indlapanaribly  naeaMtty, 
such  for  instance  as  an  outside  fence  or  enclosures  around  a  gar- 
den or  barn ;  but  wl^en  you  come  to  the  interminable  oross  lencet 
yon  nsnally  mMt  with  on  most  fimna  In  Ameiioa,Ioon8id6r  tham 
apariSMstcnrMand  plague,  entirely  unnaoaMaiyyaxaapt  to  raatiain 
eattle  and  horses  within  certain  bounds,  and  they  should  nerer 
be  perrniltcd  to  run  at  large  except  in  the  western  prairies,  with 
a  brand  on  their  backs,  to  be  recognized  by  their  ownan.  I 
wonld  ayen  ny  outside  feneas  should  not  be  tolerated :  wa  aia 
compalled  to  makalaaguM  along  our  puhlia  roads,tokeap  onft 
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Aftv  itn^titO^lMkiiicliv  to  lOM Qitfiul iMdil^lKir  whokmg^ 
moie  thttfrlM  is  able  tafted,  and  therefore  permits  them  to  forage 

upon  the  just  man's  premises,  which  is  burdensome  and  tyranni- 
cal. If  proper  laws  were  passed  by  our  State  Legislature,  this 
difficulty  would  be  obviated,  and  outside  fences  even  would  bo 
aboliafaed.  I  Iwre  trareUed  kundieda  <tf  aUae  in  Qennaaif 9 
nithoat  eirev  aesinf  aiiilk  »  thing  aa  a  Ibnee  ia  any  diieetkiB* 
niere  the  cattle  are  housed  or  sent  to  the  hills  with  shepherds 
to  attend  them  and  the  farms  are  divided  by  monuments ;  few 
haoea  are  now  £ound  on  the  continent  of  Kuropoi  large  tracts  In 
toat  fiiltaiii  an  oatiM^  fteo  from  tbe  Wkimamf  aoad  als  yeaia 
banie  people  Asva  will  abnoat  bave  fiMrgotfesB  tiie  maantng  of 
the  word.  I  have  been  frequently  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  immense  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in 
OonDeetioat ;  which  are  fr^  from  lieyaces,  from  the  fact  that  the 
anmal  overflow  of  that  rivar  niiden  it  impoaaible  to  build  %  ' 
fmoa  that  will  withstand  tilie  flood ;  ttej  nanage  to  do  wiibont 
ftiiees,  by  placing  the  eatUe  tbejr  wish  to  pasture,  in  the  eare  of 
a  man  who  gives  bonds  for  the  faitliful  performance  of  his  task, 
which  is  to  keep  the  animals  within  given  hounds,  on  the  com- 
laons  selected  for  that  purpose.  A  large  portion  of  the  8oatb| 
sad  east  andof  Loaglslandi  owing  perhaps  to  tbe|scateitj  of 
materials,  is  unfeaoed,  eattle  are  there  seen  browsing  uader  the 
eare  of  proper  persons,  who  keep  them  without  that  nuisance,  a 
fence  within  certain  bounds.  A  large  portion  of  Nantucket  is  . 
nnfenced,  and  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  same  manner.  If  the 
iababitaats  of  those  portions  of  Coaaecticut^i^ong  Islaad  aad 
Fantnekety  can  keep  their  eattle  on  uafeaoed  laads,  what  is  to 
ptevent  their  neighbors  in  other  States  from  doing  the  same ; 
the  costs  of  fences  in  Pennsylvania,  now  constructed,  amounts 
to  100,000,000  of  dollars ;  you  will  find  a  calculation  in  Mr.  Al- 
lsB^^;iiettltacist  to  tbia  affiMt,  si^poaa  the  State  of  Ifow-York, 
to  eontain  a  wuhm  of  iOfiWfidO  aoiea,  dednet  oQo4ialf  for  na- 
eaelosed  lands  and  water,  and  it  leaves  15,000,000.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  average  size  of  fields  here  is  about  15  acres  ; 
eall  the  average  20  acres.  To  surround  one  of  these  fields^ 
would  require  280  rods  of  ftnee,  we  win  make  allowanoes  te 
laase, &e., aad  eall  W  rods  tnA^siit  iftreaeh  SOaeie  fleM/ 
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IMfjkie  1»,080,080  amt  bj  80,  llMj  aato  7M,^  Tbati 
multiplied  bj  180  lodt,  the  length  of  imee  nmmi^  to  etidott 

«aeh  field,  makes  90,000,000  rods.  Say  they  cost  on  an  avenge 
75  cents  per  rod,  this  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $67,000,000 
for  fencing  the  State  of  New-York  alone.  Allow  tliis  to  be  one- 
twentieth  the  cost  of  all  the  fences  in  the  United  Stetee,  and  the 
feenlt  would  be  81|850^00/NKII  iibim  itmm  oa  n  swifs 
would  last  86  yeers;  thaeoel  would  «te  bo  •MyOOOiODO  p«f 
annum,  which,  with  $81,000,000  of  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on 
the  first  cost,  amounts  to  $135,000,000  nniiuallj,  expended  ia 
the  United  States  for  fences.  The  liurj&era  ia  the  United  States 
waioboni  aiidedaeated  oadaf  this  aciQBaovi  aad.hnitfal  iff- 
tsm of  Ibnoes,  and  eomequentij  tfanf  kHiglne  tbat  tiMnlano 
possibilitj  of  existing  without  them.  Thsore  are  nuiuitniM  other 
reasons  why  thej  should  he  abandoned. 

1st.  They  entirely  destroy  the  Jaudscape  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  decidedly  odious  to  all  beholders* 

8d.  They  form  a  receptacle  for  snow,  and  collect  drifts  on 
either  side  of  them,  delaying  the  operations  of  the  husbandman 
in  spring. 

8d.  It  is  difiicult  to  till  the  land  successfully  in  their  immedi< 
ate  vicinity. 

401.  Theyeaoiesttteiouf^aliuettatib»8iMstwiindiK^^ 

manure  to,  or  crops  from  the  field. 

5th.  They  eauw  diq;mte8  between  neighboni  whteh  tomett^ 
ond  io  death,  and  always  in  bitter  feelings,  law  snlts^  fte.. 

6th.  They  induce  the  growth  of  all  aorts  of  injurious  weeds, 
which  distribute  thmselTes  orar  the  eonfignoofl  fields  of  grain. 

7th.  They  form  a  place  of  concealment  for  many  varieties  of 
Termin,  inlmieiil  to  the  operations  of  the  ^"*>^**^Tn"t 

8th.  They  cover,  and  thus  render  unavailable  to  the  farmer, 
about  four  acres  of  land  out  of  every  hundred. 

yth.  And  if  the  agriculturist  is  Induced  to  borrow  money, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  object  is  to  build  with  it  what  he  con- 
iiders  the  first  requisite  on  a  ISum,  innumerable  fiuMee. 
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BmlBg  Hm  past  jeai  I  kftT#  fawwrtd  wHm  ef  ftnee  lad  inliiii 

to  continue  the  work  of  destruction  until  the  outside  fences  onlj 
remain.  So  soon, as  oar  Legislature  pass  a  la v  making  it  incum- 
b«iil  apoB  all  to  hbtip  tlwlr  €attl«  within  their  om  domain,  thai 
loo  lUl  i>]l<wr  ttta  iwt  I  am  oooTiaoed  tiiat  tho  onlj  waj  to 

keep  stock,  such  as  horses,  milch  cows  and  working  ozan,  whMK 
land  is  valuable,  is  to  soil  them.   The  advantages  are  numeroiis : 

^  Itt.  Ncferoie  ftneee  aie  required  on  the  ftnn. 

2d.  The  cowa  give  twioo  aa  muoh  milk  aa  when  running  at 
laigo. 

Sd.  Thej  are  lit  for  the  butcher  in  the  faU,  being  fat 

4th.  They  are  alwajB  on  hand  to  be  milked. 

6tb.  They  are  never  worried  by  being  driven  to  and  from  the 
pasture. 

6th.  AU  the  teftifo  gram  of  the  Ihna  la  eaten. 

7th.  Eight  acres  will  iceep  them  longer  than  forty  would  de* 
paatured. 

8th.  The  fields  aio  always  ha  oider,1iot  being  poached  hjiMt 

feet  in  wet  weather. 

9th.  Food  may  bo  eot  and  eanied  to  them  In  about  the  same 

time  usually  consumed  in  driving  them  long  distanoes  to  and 
liom  pasture. 

lOth.  The  amount  of  manure  made  is  enormous,  each  cow 
voiding  12|000  pounds  of  urine  In  a  year,  which  is  absorbed  by 
Iho  rtfose  on  the  yard,  and  the  earbonio  aeid  and  ammonia,  re- 
tained by  means  of  solphato  of  lime  and  ehareoal  dost  If  the 
fkrmer  would  adopt  the  soiling  system,  he  would  obtain  at  least 
nine  times  more  manure  than  he  does  by  depasturing  j  and  I  here 
assert  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  tliat  without  the  aid  of 
mannre  no  man  ean  make  a  living  in  our  seetlon  of  the  United 
States  by  fiutming. 
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I&&I6ATI0N. 

BT  8.  TiJr  WTOK. 

LrngaHm  i«|  in  its  great  ftitim  the  ivreife  of  dniaiigy  to 
tfllAgelhit  itmed  bjfttnMnto  ooimyor  lead  miter  on  liad 
that  ii  dtHdeiit  hi  moisture,  or  has  not  enough  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons for  tlie  healthful  growth  and  matnrity  of  plants.  Not  thai 
in  common  seasons  good  land  well  tilled  would  not  produce 
moderatelj  good  crops  without  a  suppljr  of  moisture  hjr  artificial 
means,  beyond  the  ani^liea  of  nataxei  bat  with  this  it  piodoeef 
mona  abondant  and  poftet  eiopa.  n»  aystam  ef  InfgirtlBg  diy 
lands  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  leeoids  of  history.  Hie  Israelites 
made  nse  of  it  and  considered  land  at  that  day,  as  barren  and 
des(jlate  \Yithout  it.  The  soils  of  many  oriental  nations  were  of 
a  similar  character  and  are  to  this  daj.  The  sandy  soUa  of  Aia- 
bia,  Cgypti  the  £nglish  East  Indies,  and  of  China,  the  people  are 
obliged  to  iixigate  a  large  portion  of  their  lands  to  dbtidn  any- 
tiiing  nice  good  or  even  tolerable  crops  from  them,  and  ever  have 
done.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  book  of  travels  in  the  East,  a  work  of 
reputation,  says:  The  following  is  the  modaim  mode  of  raising 
and  using  tlie  water  of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigatioa  in 
^gypt.  Sudi  Tegetable  prodneta  as  require  more  molstiire  Hunt 
what  is  occasioned  by  the  annual  inundations  cf  the  Nile,  me 
refreshed  by  water  that  is  drawn  at  certain  times  out  of  the  river, 
and  lodged  in  large  cisterns  made  for  that  purpose.  The  screw 
of  iUchimedes  seems  to  haTe  been  the  instrument  formerly  made 
usa'of  for  that  purpose,  though  at  piesent  the  inhabitants  either 
supply  themselTes  withyarious  kinds  of  leather  buckets,  or  else 
with  H  skiahy  as  they  call  the  Persian  wheel,  which  is  the  most 
useful  and  generally  employed  machine.  Engines  and  contri- 
vances of  bpth  tiiese  kinds  are  placed  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  from  tlie  sea  to  the  cataracts,  their  situation  being  higher, 
and  eonsequentlj  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  water  being  greater 
as  we  advance  up  the  rlyer.'^  Dr;  Cflarke,  another  eminent 
traveller  and  writer,  and  later  than  Dr.  Shaw,  says:  "  A  machine 
similar  to  the  Persian  wheel  is  still  employed  in  China  by  the 
eultiTators  for  the  puiposes  of  irrigation.  The  early  employment 
of  irrigation  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  was  most  likely  the 
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reflolt  of  the  good  effects  which  were  obserred  to  be  produced  bj 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nilt  and  Chineae  rivers;  as  in  China, 
iizig»tloB,  it  seeau,  has  been  pvMtt«ed,  aooording  to  their  hiito- 
ikniy  from  a  p«riod  long  beifcte  thft  flood.''  If  tiie  ^fsln  has 
beea  famse  In  the  latter  eowrttry,  for  three  or  fimr  thoosaad 
years,  it  is  a  long  time.  In  Italj,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  have,  certainly  employed  this 
pioeess  from  a  period  pmioiis  to  tha  days  of  Viigil,  as  this  au- 
ikotf  and  the  writliigp  of  M.  P.  Galo,  Ck>llQmal]a9  and  the  alder 
Fliny  teatUy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  re- 
sumed in  Italy,  first  by  the  monks,  in  their  religious  establish- 
ments, they  monopolized  all  the  wealth  and  learning  of  that  day, 
and  knew  best  the  use  ot  irrigation.  The  piinees  and  chief  men 
€f  Italy,  espeeially  Lombardyi  patronized  and  fblloired  so  nseftil 
sn  example)  in  extending  the  employment  of  water  in  all  posslhla 
directions.  The  waters  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  north  of  Italy, ' 
soch  as  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Tagliamento,  and  of  all  the  minor. 
Streams,  are  used  in  irrigation.  Tliare  is  no  other  country  which 
possesses  an  extent  of  rieh  water  meadows  eqnal  to  that  of  tha 
Lombaidf.  The  ontira  eomtiyi  Aram  Venice  to  Torin,  may  ba 
mid  to  be  ona  great  watsr  meadow.  The  irrigation  system  Is  not 
confined  here  to  grass  lands  ;  the  water  is  conveyed  on  to  higher 
ground,  where  corn  and  the  cereals  are  grown,  into  the  low  lands 
where  rice  is  cultivated,  and  around  the  roots  of  vines.  These 
last  gmrally  reqnired  a  dryer  soil,  and  will  perhaps  flourish 
utthkssimrfitpre  thaamaay  other  j^ants^  yet  they  mist  haToa 
portion  of  it  to  prodnee  alnsters  of  tha  largest  size,  loaded  utOk 
Ae  richest  fruit,  and  of  the  highest  flavor.  We  have  the  records 
of  holy  writ  for  this.  And  Moses  said  unto  his  commission  of 
twelve  whom  he  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  "  See  what 
thelandiSi  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood 
fheiain  or  not,  ba  of  good  eonrage,  and  bring  of  the  frnit  of  tha 
land ;  now  the  time  was,  of  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes.  And 
they  came  unto  the  brook  Esheol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a 
branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bore  it  between  two 
upon  a  8ta£L"  Most  assuredly  a  large  closter  which  took  two 
nan  to  cany  it  between  them  on  a  polo.  Tlds  great  growth  wai 
no  doobt  owing,  in  that  dry  climate  and  soO,  to  tha  infloenca  of 
tha  mdstora  of  the  brook  Eshool,  on  the  banks  of  which  these 


CHQiif  gMW|  HkHBrnMrnt^wmMthfibf^^eSy  ibove  and  be- 
low the  earth  on  the  hanks  of  the  brook,  by  the  roots,  leaves  and 
branches.  Italy  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  to  this  day, 
produces  fine  gtmpes,  her  soil  and  cliiaete  ere  congenial  to  them. 
Am  Itolji  the  imttOee  of  iatg^^  eonib  ot 

Fnmieei  Into  8peiB,  then  ialo  Briteia.  la  die  ttetM  of  Limi- 
berdj  the  waterg  of  all  the  rivers  beloi  ged  to  the  state.  In  those 
of  Venice  the  government  extends  its  claims  to  that  of  the  small- 
est springs,  and  even  to  collections  of  jcaia  water,  so  highly  for 
tbe  use  of  the  ciil(t?etor  ii  water  of  efii^  kind  Telnad  la  tbe 
notthofltelj.  It  ii  paid  by  the  peaieatii  to  liie  state)  in  tke 
thape  of  tax,  aeeoidteg  to  the  qnaatity  nsed.  Thanks  to  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  ancestors,  which  are  evinced  in  the 
happy  form  of  government  they  framed  for  and  left  us,  we  are 
not  80  xestrieted  in  the  nee  of  the  two  esaential  elements,  air  and 
wator.  The  Ibnner  we  ean  tntify  nse  as  it  hangs  o?er  and  en- 
velopes ns  in  a  dry  or  moist  state,  and  where  Ae  rsins  deeesnd 
from  it  u])on  our  land  we  can  freely  collect  and  use  the  water  as 
we  please  without  paying  tribute  to  any  power  for  the  privilege. 
iU  to  the  manner  in  which  wator  sets  to  ffitfONm  when  Aowiag 
ever  land,  Bafy  thmight  ft  was  owiBf  a  09od  deal  to  tiie  Mghst 
tsaoipeiatnre  of  water  while  standing  upon  or  rannfaig  orsr  land, 
that  it  kept  plants  warm  during  winter.  This  he  ascertained  by 
a  thermometer,  placed  at  the  bottom,  near  the  roots,  when  it  rose 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  above  fteeaing  point,  ia  gsnendy  he  saye^ 
fliose  waters  wUdi  breed  the  bsst  IMh  sm  the  bssi  llttod  to 
watering  meadows,  bot  most  of  the  beDsAli  ef  tnigaHon  nMy  be 
derived  from  any  kind  of  water."  Davy  stood  high  as  an  agri- 
cultural chemist ;  no  man  in  his  day  stood  higher ;  he  seems, 
though,  from  his  writings,  never  to  have  thoiongly  investigated 
die  ehemieal  properties  of  river  water,  as  respeets  its  nses  in 
irrigation.  This  great  man  was  eantlons,  too,  in  giving  his  opin* 
ion  on  subjects  chemically,  which  he  had  not  well  examined,  es- 
pecially if  they  bore  any  relation  to  his  favorite  one,  agricultiu^. 
On  this  aeeonnt  he  eonld  liave  had  little  Imowledge  of  the  value 
of  many  of  the  impurities  of  river  water  to  regetotion.  ffinee 
DvrfB  time,  it  has  been  elearly  shown  by  the  best  seientille  and 
practical  farmers,  that  the  value  of  water  depends  not  only  on  the 
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nofftnio  wAleik  it  aflbrds  tlm,  but  gmlly  <m  the  Alfereat 

foreign  mitten  which  it  holds  in  suspension  or  solntion.  These 
consist  of  both  organic  and  inorganic,  or  mineral,  animal,  and 
vegetable  Sttbstauoes ;  of  the  former,  carbonate  oi  lime,  sulphate 
of  lim«y  oomnoii  lalt,  muriate  q£  soda,  and  magBcila)  pollute  U 
iodaaodilliMi.  YtgiteM*  mftlten  In  inftnlte  rmthkf  are  wnsf 
tbnially  mNhed  ot  falUif  into  steeemf  and  deeajing,  and  eanied 
down,  niixinf?  as  they  more  with  the  other  materials,  and  form- 
ing a  rich  compound  and  sediment,  and  deposited  on  land,  make 
a  first  rate  aliiaeat  Jfor  most  if  ix>t  all  plants.   On  conrect  analf- 
•ee  of  these  last,  It  will  be  ibond  they  all  yield  i]^;redients  slm^  ' 
tar  to  Hiose  enumerated,  or  most  of  them,  and  that  tbese  are  tha 
food  or  natural  constituents  of  all  plants,  and  especially  the 
grasses.    We  have  innumerable  examples  and  proof  of  this 
peat  bcne^  land  receives  from  water  passing  over  it.  Our 
▲meilcna  xiTenySomeef  a  large  bImi  fkoai  loa  to  l/m  mlisi 
In  tagtb,  deq>  and  wMe,  mndi  mnse  m  at  ionie  parts  of  tha 
season  than  at  others,  but  never  ceasing  to  run  and  carrying 
down  in  their  beds  a  greater  or  less  (piantity  <^f  water.  These 
wash  lands  and  shores  of  every  variety  and  qaality,  they  cut 
tbeir  way  ftiougb  large  mountains,  wash  their  bases  on  both 
sides  and  earry  down  in  thdr  boeoms,  either  in  a  state  of  lolnlkm 
or  suspension  the  ddl>ris  or  ruins  of  rocks  and  minerals  of  every 
kind.    Animal  and  vegetable  substances  of  every  sj-ecics,  land 
animals  as  well  as  water  animals the  furmer  are  thrown  or  fall 
ia|diaand  deeay,  Ashes  of  vaiioiis^eeies»  shells,  &e.|  and  all 
fkesh  water  animal  prpdnets.  Vegetable  matter  of  every  kliid 
grows  luxuriantly  upon  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  mature,  ripen, 
and  fall  or  are  washed  In ;  all  af«  move  or  less  thoroughly  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  the  water,  mixed  and  intermingled  and 
rolled  down  together  for  hu&<^eds  and  in  some  cases  for  ihow 
iandsofnaies.  Compeol  niaanm  are  here  feinsad  by  the  opsdm- 
tfena  of  mitare,Qf  tha  riehest  andnosteffieleot  Icind  in  all  planH 
that  grow  more  perfect  than  fallible  man  eoQld  oombine  tbem  and 
without  labor  or  expense.    Minerals,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  of  every  kind  known  perhaps  in  the  world,  broken  into  • 
ttinule  parts  by  tiie  eeatlnnai  action  of  water  and  attrition. 
These  are  deposited  on  the  banks  and  sbms  of  grent  and  anall 
lAisettbly,iro.U».]  18. 
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jAwm,  during  tlieir  floods  and  BMko  what  «pe  ealkd  the  aUttvial 
Moiln  of  the  touth  and  wcit.  We  eamioi  be  mipilMd  that  tone 
or  most  €i  these  soils,  Mid  to  be  firosti  tea  to  tve&tf  ^t  in  depth 

and  formed  of  such  materials,  slu>uld  be  considered  by  tliosc  who 
have  located  aud  tilled  them,  as  inexhaustible.  Some  of  these 
rich  sedimentsrj  deposits  have  perhaps  beea  thonsands  of  yean 
in  Ibnningt  and  extend  Drom  one  mile  to  ono  handled  mika  ints 
the  Interior,  from  the  bed  or  banks  oi  the  riTen,lioBi  whieh  thsif 
•were  oonreyed  and  accumulated.  These  deposits,  no  doubt 
most  of  tlieni  contaiu  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  important  in- 
gredient ascertained  of  late  to  be  so  essential  a  part  of  the  food  of 
plantSf  |M&MpAom  octdorAofie  iorU  i  this  was  not  ia  the  analysis 
4iboTe  given  of  water,  hj  distingalshed  ehemists  ct  £aropew  This 
was  water  of  some  of  the  £uro}>ean  rivers ;  these  are  short  and 
small  compared  witli  ::!aiiy  of  uurs,  and  do  not  hold  in  their  bo- 
soms sueh  a  vai  iety  and  'juantity  of  mineral,  animal  aud  vegeta- 
Ide  matter.  Onis  it  has  been  oliservcd  eontain  all  the  lagicdi- 
ents  of  which  hme  uirih  is  formed ;  loelcs  and  earths  of  a  eertain 
kind  contain  it ;  vegetables  more  or  leSs  of  it ;  animals  are  the 
great  source  of  it,  and  contain  it  in  the  greatest  purity,  their 
Dramas  cannot  be  bailt  up  witiiout  it.  Tiie  waters  of  most  of  oar 
tiverS)  it  is  thonght^  if  properly  analyzed  would  be  fiMind  to  eoii» 
lain  it.  Certainly  the  material  woald  be  fuand  among  the  dspoe^ 
its  on  the  various  shores  whert^  (hey  are  cast.  New  chemieal 
combinations  would  be  continually  going  on  among  these  where 
they  lay  imbeded,  and  the  arti&le  would  be  ibund  in  aofiicient 
qoantltgr  here. 

Br.  Thompson,  M.  Sanssore,  HasssnfhitB,  and  o^ers,  Emo- 

peans,  all  of  great  reputation  in  their  profession,  agree  as  to  the 
chemical  qualities  of  most  rivers  ;  some  streams  of  water  contain 
move  foreign  matter  in  quantity  and  variety  than  others  and  of 
eeorao  yield  more  food  for  plants.  Tliis  depends  somawhat  on 
the  soil  they  flow  over  or  through,  sneh  for  instance  as  ohaUe, 
limestone  or  slate  soil;  the  more  of  these  and  especially  the  chalk 
kind  i\wy  disifitegrate  and  bear  their  particles  in  their  descent, 
and  dow  over  land  the  more  it  is  benefited  all  river  waters  inclu- 
idlog  springs  eontain  more  or  less  oxganlo  matter.  To  ascertain 
whether  pure  water  alone  eoitfd  accomplish  all  tfie  magic  effects 
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of  irrfgation  it  was  necessary  to  emploj  other  water  thaa  that  of 
rivers,  i&kes  or  even  springs. 

These  gentlemen  tried  pure  water,  as  obtained  by  distillation 
and  as  a  supporter  of  vegetation,  but  it  was  found  totally  inade- 
qaate>  plaxUs  merel/  vegetated  £>r  a  tl^pe^  but  could  not  be  made 
to  matureand  perfect  tbeir  seeds.  Facts  like  this  strooglj  con- 
firm the  conclosions  of  some  of  the  most  sagacious  enltiyators  that 
the  chief  ad ^^antages  of  irrigation  are  owing  to  the  foreign  sub- 
stances with  which  water  is  charged.    The  United  States,  or  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them,  situated  in  a  considerably  higher 
latitude  than  a  greater  part  of  £iuope  has  a  more  powerful  snn' 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  therefore  it  exhales  moistore  more 
ftpidly  from  its  soli.    This,  with  other  causes,  sul  jects  portions 
of  our  country  to  severe  droughts  in  sections  where  these  pre- 
vail, and  some  years  they  are  extensive,  no  rains  to  be  of  service 
often  for  many  weeks ;  plants  suffer  greatly  for  the  want  of  moi»» 
tors,  their  yield  is  diminished  at  least  one  quarter  and  sometinMi 
one  tiiird  by  it  on  an  average.  If  irrigation  should  bensed  among 
ttatsoeh  a  time  it  would  mitigate  the  evil  much  ;  natural  un- 
feiling  streams  could  in  many  places  be  ltd  or  conveyed  on  to 
lands  and  caused  to  flow  over  them  gently  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  This  would  carry  not  only  moisture,  but  nour- 
Uimeat  to  plants  on  sueh  lands,  and  would  probably  be  the 
sieans  of  their  producing  nearly  or  quite  an  average  trop  in  the 
dryest  season.   The  cost  of  the  operation  would,  no  doubt,  be  an> 
objection  ^\ith  most  of  our  farmers,  as  this  in  some  cases  is  greater 
than  drainage,  but  in  most  cases  considerably  less,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  places  comparatively  where  the  stteams  would  oflfer  &cili- 
ties  in  flooding  without  some  labor  and  expense.  Our  western 
Old  southern  states  possess  these  advantages  of  natural  irrigation 
lu  a  high  degree ;  there  large  and  small  streams  at  certain  sea- 
sons flood  tlieir  lauds  without  any  aid  from  man  ;  these  periodical 
floodings  drposite  their  rich  sediment  on  their  land  and  form 
what  is  called  their  alluvial  soil,  so  highly  valued  as  we  have  olh 
>erved  for  its  durable  richness.  In  dry  seasons  no  doubt  vegeta* 
tion  suffers  here  as  elsewhere,  and  unless  they  possess  fkdlitiet 
for  directlog  these  streams  on  to  their  lands  and  submit  to  the  la- 
bor and  cost  of  it,  they  must  sustain  damage  therefrom.  These 
^8  in  possessing  all  the  ingredients,  organic  and  inorganio 


wliich  plants  require  fbr  their  nourishment,  if  properly  tilled  will 
stand  a  drought  Ioiii::<  r  and  suffer  less  from  it  than  soils  less  fa- 
TOted  by  nature.  Tiiere  is  no  necessity  here  for  artificial  flood- 
ing of  their  land  to  acquire  nourishmi^nt  for'Tegetatibn,  Ibi  tjds 
the  latter  has  in  abundance ;  it  is  only  for  moisture,  imporfaiiit  iin- 
dbubtedl  V  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  prosperous  growth  of  plants. 
If  our  western  and  southern  friends  possess  these  adrantHges  from 
their  rivers  and  streams,  great  and  small,  they  occasionally  pay 
pretty  dear  for  tbem  as  in  some  seasons^  these^  by  tbbir  violent 
and  sudden  inundations  commit  great  destruction  6n  tk^t^lMiiks 
and  the  adjacent  country,  not  only  to  property,  iMI  ifOine- 
times  lives.  Thus  verifying  the  old  adaj^e :  "That  water  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  bad  master/'  and  that  there  is  no  great  good 
without  its  attendant  evil. 


ON  THE  VARIETIES  AND  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL 

•  It  will  undoubtedly  be  allowed  that  the  most  antique  of  all 
yarieties  of  fuel  was  wood.  Before  countries  were  inhabited, 
most  of  them  were  covered  with  trees;  such  was  certainly  the 
fact  with,  regard  to  our  own  country.  These  were  chopped  down 
to  afford  room  for  the  agrieiiltiirist  to  comiuence  his  labors,  and 
supplied  him  with  necessary  fuel.  It  makes  a  very  cheerful  and 
charming  firci  from  tiie  lact  that  a  bright  blaze  issues  from  it» 
affording  not  only  heat,  but  an  abundance  of  light.  The  objeo- 
tion  to  it  is,  that  It  requires  constant  renewing,  and  is  expensive 
in  its  preparation,  and  likewise  requires  much  room  to  store  it 
on  account,  of  its  bulk.  Wood  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  fibres 
of  extreme  minuteness,  with  the  spaces  between  filled  up  with 
cellular  tissue,  arranged  to  constitute  the  forms  of  stems,  leaves, 
branches,  kc,  for  the  juices  to  flow  through ;  wood  is  composed 
of  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  they  are  separated  by  burning, 
%nd  constitute  combustion  formiii^  light  carbonated  hydrogen, 
this  bding  ignited  constitutes  what  we  call  flame«.  Dense  woods 
gi?e  the  greatest  proportion  of  heat,  and  bum  much  longer  than 
Othiir  kinds.  Among  tlicsc  may  be  named  hickory,  oak,  birch, 
kifcd.  Among  the  soft  kinds  are  lindeui  wiilowi  larch,  popliu 
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These  all  throw  oat  h«at  in  proportion  to  the  quanti^  of  carboa 
tiM^  MBlaitt.  The  dtj  woods  jiekL  a  i«r  greats  pro()ortk»i  of 
hnl  than  Ike  w«t  woods  I  thej  coBtaln  o^  third  of  tiMir  weight 
in  water.  Oae  piat'  of  water  hi  a  stiek  of  luueasoned  wood 

placed  on  a  fire,  foriiis  seventeen  hundred  pints  of  vapor,  which 
carries  the  heat  expended  in  its  forniati(tn  up  the  flue.  Recently 
cut  wood  contains  from  30  to  dO  por  cent  of  water,  for  example, 
Ar  hoMs  44  per  ^Bt,  pine  40  per  eent^  beedi  99  per  cent,  faiieli 
'S^,oak  S9,liad  eren  w4mii  drj,  most  wood  eoBtaiBs9  or  10  per 
of  moisture.  Trees  that  have  matured  themstelves  without 
showing  signs  of  decay,  say  that  have  reached  120  years,  are 
Iftttch  better  than  trees  sixty  years  old  for  fuel,  decaying  treOI 
aie  of  little  value  for  bamlog,  any  wood  bnnied  in  «  close  store 
wD!  gire  one  third  more  heat,  tkan  that  homed  In  an  open  ftrS 
place,  fur  (l\e  reason  lltat  in  an  open  fire  place  the  heat  radiates, 
and  is  dissipated  by  coming  in  contact  wit!'  the  atnio>pheric  in- 
ftnence ;  which  cilAmot  be  the  case  in  a  close  store,  where 4t  can 
be  perfectly  managted  with  «  proper  damper. 

Chareoal  from  possessing  singokr  properties,  is  very  valuable 
aifbel;  it  Is  the  carbon  of  wood,  or  that  whlcSi  is  left  after  the 
hydrogen  or  oxygen  are  driven  off  by  burning ;  the  carbon  not 

l>eing  so  conjb  ist  ble  as  hydrogen  require^^  more  atnuispheric  air 
to  Ignite  it;  this  not  being  allowed  by  the  manu&cturer,  it  re> 
mains  in  its  original  position,  and  oontainf ,  In  one  inch  aqnaM^ 
AeaHy  six  million  of  pom.  'When  osed  as  ftid,  atmospherie  atr 
is  ftetfiy  admitted,  it  bnms  readily  and  gives  ont  a  great  deal  of 
heat;  fjjniing  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  soon  fills  sina]],  luidJy 
ventilated  apartments,  causing  death  by  sullocation  to  those  ex- 
posed to  its  pernicious  qualities.  The  ashes  contain  line,  silex^ 
potash,  &a,  ail  of  wbidi  are  valuable  adioncts  to  the  agricnlta* 
rist.  FkmeJs  not  omitted  by  bnrning  chareoal,  from  the  fact 
that  the  hydrogen  was  dissipated  by  the  fifst  homing;  and  it  is 
that  which  causts  flame  from  the  combustion  of  wood.  The  dia- 
mond is  su]  posed  to  he  crystallized  carbon.  It  is  not  known 
whether  black  is  the  natural  color  of  the  element,  carbon,  or  not. 
Tiie  best  ekavooal  te  eonunerski  pnrposea  is  made  of  soA  wood, 
mfiktm  wlkrn,  fco.,  idiidi  Is  nsed  Ihr  tke  jmani^aetemef  fw 
posidi^,  crayons  and  qpoliabing,  hntdbr  fiael  the  kasd  wood  char- 

» 


mutl  is  the  most  sought  after,  made  from  oak,  bireh,  and  the  like 
wooda.  it  §lM  «  Teiy  sttoog  heat|  buroiin  tufpuiotm  kcnm, 
mad  it  particiikirfy  lueflal  in  onliiiiy  depaiteeiitsf  It  l»  cipai^ 
fiT&  Ibr  tifed  MMOU  that  It  raqnlies  oootttnt  raiewiri. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject,  charcoal,  without  mentioning  other 
Yftluttble  properties  contained  in  it.  It  is  indestructible,  and  will 
pmcm  animal  substances  a  long  time  £rom  deoay,  hj  abaoirbing 
lhapiitildgasM  thatiiatiiraUjrarlsaihwitlitfai  Its  naa  la  aedl- 
etne  is  TalnaMe ;  tt  makes  a  aapitel  tootk  powdai ,  and  In  1890 1 
discovered  that  there  is  no  article  used  as  a  manure,  more  ralua- 
bla  in  agriculture,  than  pulverised  charcoal,  as  it  enters  into  lbs 
•ompssltioii  of  all  the  Tsgatable  kingdomi  ia  the  fona  of  carb<». 
I  him  proTcd  by  azperiment  tbat  all  planta  will  giow  in  it  in  a 
IpnBs  Btata.  4a  par  cent  of  sngar,  44  per  cant  of  the  stardi  of 
wheat,  93  per  cent  of  oak  wood  is  pure  carbon.  In  the  gaseous 
foiux  it  is  found  abundantly  in  water,  earth  and  air.  It  will  free 
liquors  passing  through  it  of  their  empjraumatio  flavor,  and 
likewise  deprive  tbem  of  color*  It  is  a  nonoondnetoTi  and  is 
eflen  used  to  confine  heat.  Oarboncombineswltii  oxygen  in  two 
propovtionsi  forming  carbonic  oiyde  and  carbonic  add. 

Of  all  the  fuel  now  known,  or  made  use  of  in  the  wide  world, 
coal  takes  the  precedence  and  stands  first.  It  is  found  usually 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  is  raised  by  miiung  opera- 
tkmtd  varlons  and  complicated  kinas;  it  is  supposed  to  haTS 
orlglnatad  firasn  immense  deposits  of  T^^ilable  substances,  whkhi 
by  the  compression  of  superincumbent  masses  of  earth,  aided  bj 
water,  has  become  consolidated  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  comes  to 
IS  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  bituminous,  canneJ,  anthra- 
cite, fre.  Of  all  the  Tarleties  the  cannel  Is  the  elesnest,  as  it  doss 
not  soil  the  band!^,  bums  flreelj  and  emits  a  bright  light,  from 
which  fact  it  derives  its  name.  Cannel  is  pronounced  in  the  i 
north  of  England  candle  coal;  as  it  answers  as  well  for  light  as 
heat. 

• 

Anttenrtts  dlfisis  sntiielj  fkon  all  otte  wtotiea  of  coal 
homi^  Am!  that  it  Is  entbtlf  caibon  and  daivoid  of  hTdngan 
ps;  it  therelbre  emits  neitber  smoke,  flanM  os  gss.  It  bceaka 
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tmooth  and  pfesents  a  shining  soriaoe.  It  resembles  cannel  fxom 

the  Act  that  it  does  not  soil  the  hands  when  ihej  come  in  contaet 

with  it.  Charooal  or  some  other  foreign  matter  is  required  to 

kindle  it.     •      '  ' 

•  •  • 

Coke  is  coal  deprived  of  hydrogen,  therefore  k  emits  neither 
smoke  or  flame.  It  is  made  much  in  the  same  manner  that  char- 
coal is,  hj  covering  heaps  of  ooal  with  earth  and  igniting  the 
maiB,  thus  diiTing  oiF  the  iiydrogoi  without  eonsumiog  the  ear> 
bonaeeous  parts  of  the  eoal.  *  Coke  maketf  an  exeesatvel}  liot  flrOi 
Imt  leaves  a  very  large  quantity  of  a.^hcs  behind. 

Peat,  or  turf,  is  much  employed  in  Ireland  or  Sc(jtland  among 
the  lower  classes  as  fuel.  It  is  not  capable  of  producing  a  vt  rj 
Intense  heat  on  account  of  its  bulky  and  spongy  texture.  There 
ate  kinds  that  are  ftee  Ctom  this  fault;  still,  all  the  varieties 
produce  a  strong,  odorous,  unpleasant  smoke,  which  Immediatelj 
affects  the  eyes,  causing  them  to  water  and  feel  unpleasant  to 
their  owners  it  can,  however,  be  charred  before  it  is  stowed 
awaj  for  consumption.  80  prepared  it  will  not  smoke  and  is  Urea 
from  all  disagreeable  sulphureous  vaporSi  emitting  no  smell. 

In  Germany  and  Flanders,  when  eoal  is  scarce,  they  pound  it 

line  and  mix  it  with  clay,  half  and  half,  partially  diluted  with 
iprater  and  kneaded  until  a  thick  mass  is  ibrmed,  which  is  made 
ato  eakeeand  dried.  Thaaeeakes  bum  £>ra  long  time  aftd  girt 
■mdiheat. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  a  conntrj  are  too  poor  to  burn  eoal 
or  peat,  they  make  use  of  cow  dung  fur  that  purpose ;  this  sub- 
stance, when  thoroughly  dried,  burns  slowly  and  makes  a  very 
hot  fire.  The  Egyptians,  Persians  and  Arabians  use  cameFs 
dung  mixed  with  straw,  mud|  &o.,  ior  the  same  purpose.  Tlia 
ibllowiug  table  showing  the  quaatitj  of  heat  that  may  be  obtaiB- 
ed  from  several  varietlea  of  fuel,  will  be  iMnd  la  Dr.  lleredltk 

Reese's  Kncyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy.  To  it  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  much  us.ful  information,  aud  which  should  be  possessed 
fagr  afar/  gentlisniaB. 


Good  coal,   90  lU. 

Coke,  ,   84  « 

Charcoal  of  wood,   ^ 

Wood,  i  '  32 

PmW   W 

Hydrogen  gi8,  .«••  •«  3*10  ^ 

Carbonated  hydrogen,..   ••••••••.••»   85  ** 

Olive  oil,   120  « 

Wax,   110  « 

Tallow,  ;   105 

SulphoT,..,;   26  " 


It  is  indlqMiisably  neoessarj  that  fuel  of  all  kinds  ahoold  bo 
kept  perfectly  dry  until  required  for  use,  as  most  kinds  abtoib 

moisture  rapidly  and  consequently  consume  much  time  when 
burning,  converting  this  moisture  into  vapor,  which  carries  the 
beat  up  the  flues  instead  of  disseminating  it  tbiongli  tbt  apail- 
ment.  P- 


MILCH  COWS. 


We  have  been  requested  of  late  by  many  gentlemen  membeM 
of  the  American  Institute,  and  Farmer's  Club  attached  to  it,  and 
others,  to  furnish  a  table  or  list  for  tbe  next  transacl4m$  of  tbe 
best  A  ueiioan  and  English  mildi  oows  witbin  the  last  tSij  yean 
known.  These  to  bo  collected  froib  Ibe  best  records  of  the  two 
connfries.  We  have  endeavored  -to  comply  with  the  request  as 
well  as  we  were  able,  such  lists  have  been  given  at  various  peri- 
ods as  the  cows  made  tlieir  appearance,  and  must  be  seaiclied  for 
.in  various  volumes  tliat  treat  on  the  subject,  to  ascertain  some 
psrticulars  oi  their  history  and  qualities.  We  believe  it  wis 
Me:nl  to  have  this  information  condensed  in  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible,  that  it  might  be  embraced  by  the  mind  at  onee  with- 
out mucli  time  spent  in  perusing  the  article  itself,  or  search  in 
many  volumes  for  the  facts  they  contain.  We  have  also  given 
the  average  produce  in  milk|  butter  and  cheesei  of  the  best  larm 
dairids  olT  the  two  eoontries. 
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In  miking  out  tbe  above  table  wa  fbimd  iftfher  moie  dMMtj 

than  we  expected  when  we  undertook  it.    This  was  principallj 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  American  and  British  authorities 
we  had  to  consult  for  facts  and  date  to  make  the  caleulationi 
apoD.  This  wesnot  all  aeeoidiiig  to  the  plea  we  adopted  in 
embnoing  the  whole  year  for  the  prodoets,  we  bad  to  eompnte 
these  from  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  produce,  as,  in  a  very 
few  cases  only  were  the  former  put  down;  most  of  them  were 
confined  to  the  latter;  and  where  the  yearlj  products  were  put 
down,  in  almost  every  case,  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly, 
were  the  data  on  which  the  annual  weie  made^  and  not  from 
aetoal  ftet.  This  waa£rom  necessity,  as  in  not  more  than  two 
or  three  esses  ont  of  the  great  number  in  the  books,  was  the 
quantity  for  the  year  based  upon  actual  fact.    Computation  had 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  allowances  niade.   All  cows  give  moce 
milk  at  one  season  thaa  another,  and  this  duxing  grast.  After 
Angnst  there  Is  generally  a  great  falling  off  Some  cows'  milk 
is  much  richer  than  others,  almost  as  rich  again, — considerably 
less,  though,  in  quantity.    Indeed,  the  same  cow's  milk  often 
diflersin  richness,  for  all  which  aUowanees  must  be  made,  and 
thus  the  annual  quantity  made  up.  Men  often  difler  in  their 
roles  of  taking  arerages,  and  making  allowances,  or  may  err  in 
computing  the  quantity.    Hence  contradictions  in  the  books,  all 
done  too  with  ihe  best  intentions  of  coming  at  the  truth.  In 
making  out  our  table  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar 
eouse,  and  loay  have  made  mistakes,  and  most  probably  have ; 
at  any  rate  we  have  meant  to  do  what  was  right.  We  will  give 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  numerous  books  we  have  consulted  on 
the  occasion,  and  refer  those  who  dilfer  from  us  in  opinion,  to 
them,  to  examine  £>r  themselves,  and  thus  Ui  aid  them  In  setting 
na  right  if  we  are  wrong. 

American,  authortHei,'-^]uuai^8  works  5  Transactions  of  State 
Agrienltnral  Society,  and  American  Institute ;  American  edition 
of  tiie  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  with  valuable  additions. 

British  aii^Aoritter.— Scotch  EneydopedhM,  under  the  heads 
Bntter  and  Barles;  Fumer's  Library ;  Stephens'  latest  wori^ 
the  Farm  5  Doyle^s  Practical  Husbandry.  ^ 
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To  show  bow  laisfikm  ooeor  In  these  matten,  in  the  case  of 

fte  Cramp  cow,  (England,)  where  no  calculation  of  moment  was 
necessary.  The  owner,  Mr.  Cramp,  Lewes,  Sussex  Co  ,  made  a 
atatementi  for  public  use,  of  h#r  products  for  one  year,  in  milk 
and  bnltevi  dailj  and  waakl/|  and  published  it  as  hie  Ihii  ac- 
0omi  we  found  in  the  British  work:  last  cited»  and  is  the  ona 
adopted  in  onr  table.  It  differs  somewhat  fVom  several  other  ac- 
counts, and  tlie  most  considerable  diil'erence,  we  believe,  made  it 
above  400  quarts  of  milk  more,  and  nearly  100  IbA.  of  butteXf 
than  Mr.  Cramps'  statamanl.  Xhara  are  seyeial  states  south 
and  west  of  us,  not  here  eitedi  that  have,  no  doubl,  at  diifeient 
times  produced  individual  cows  and  herds  of  cows,  whose  pro- 
duce in  niillc,  butter  and  cheese,  h.i\  e  Iteen  uearljr  «x  quite  equal 
to  the  states  or  sections  ol  states  named. 


A  NEW  £NEHI  TO  INDIAN  CORN. 

PiuiiJi,  Wuic&aier  Co.^  Oct,f  9|  1851. 

00.  A.  CHSHnm: 

Snt-— The  aooompanTing  ears  of  eorn  were  taken  ftom  the 
western  part  of  a  held  of  eorn  in  this  town,  of  which  about  one- 
third  of  the  ears  have  heeu  stripped  of  their  kernels.  The 
field  presented  the  appearance  uf  the  ears  hav  ing  been  liusked 
<m  the  stalks,  which  had  been  topped  ^ome  ten  day9  previous. 
Pn  esamioation  it  was  found  that  the  husks  bad  been  stripped 
and  the  kernels  eaten  hj  insects,  specimens  of  whldi  are  in  the 
box  herewith  sent 

As  Ibr  as  n^  luiowledge  extends  it  is  a  new  species  of  inseet,  or 
mlher  a  new  eneas j  to  tlie  most  important  of  our  agrlcultofal 

productioos.   By  referring  these  spedmens  to  a  eemmittee  ti 

your  Agricultural  Board,  a  better  knowkii^t'  ul  the  insect  may 
be  obtained  and  a  mode  suggested  for  the  prevention  of  its  most 
serious  depredations. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

PH.SCHl  YJLfilC  . 


The  insects  forwarded  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  are  of  the  Coleopte- 
ma ardor,  about  enei[iiailsrof  aniaeliiAlea^f  the 
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upper  pair  of  wings  are  of  a  semi-tran<:parpnt  straw  colour,  with, 
six  oblong  spots  of  a  dark  brown  on  each  shrath,  makinsj  twelve 
in  all,  placed  loDgitadlually.  This  is  the  first  instance  that  has 
eome  within  oar  knowledge  of  an  attaek  on  Indian  eom  by  i»> 
sects  of  this  speeiei.  The  speciaeos  wlH  be  dlB|»oiied  of  isfl«> 
quested  bf  Mr.  Sehoyleh  O. 


TEA  FROM  BRAZIL 

Luis  tl,  P.  d'Agnior,  £sq.,  OoMiil  Oeneml  from  Bnsil,  pi^ 

sensed  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  spi'cinicns  of  Brazilian 
Tea  for  exaruliiation.  It  was  deiKuniiiated  as  hyson;  young 
hyson ;  gunpowder ;  hyson  skin  ;  aud  black  tea  Specimens  of 
this  tea,  amonnting  to  about  forty,  wm  distribated  at  the  Far- 
mers' Clnb,  with  a  .request  that  those  wlio  tried  it  would  express 
an  opinion  as  to  its  quality.  Returns  hars  been  reoeived  from 
twenty,  in  which  there  is  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  black, 
that  it  is  very  good.  Of  the  otlier  specimens  the  opinions  are  va- 
riousy  generalAy  adauttiag  it  to  be  uf  JUk  ^uaUtjr ^  but  ioferior  to 
GhiMse* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  polite  attention  of  Mr.  d'Agoiar,  £>r 
various  contributions  to  our  library,  among  which  are  a  series 
of  publications  by  the  Auxiliary  Society  of  Kational  Indnstiy,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  andM  ercantileand  Industrial  Almanac  of  Ifearil 
tot  1851, 12mo.  700  pages.  A  0. 


JOHN  R.  ST.  JOIIN^S  VARIATION  COMPASS  ANB  VELOCl- 

mmi 

This  instrument  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  American 

Institute  in  1810,  and  lias  since  jreceired  a  prize  medal  at  the 
great  exhibition,  iKuidon. 

Mr.  St.  John's  improvement  consists  in  placing  two  small 
«MAleBnpoaplM«q«l'diBtaBtih»n«Dd,ai  ngkl  anslai  .to  the 


mntn  of  Hhp  nudn  needle.   These  tmall  needles  hm  bnss 

amis  or  pointers  festeoed  to  tliem,  wbieli  resell  Inward  toward 
tlie  centre  of  the  main  needle,  and  move  over  semi- circular  gra- 
duated scales.  Those  .^ci'.Ies  arc  graduated  both  wajs  from  their 
oentres  outirjurd,  tbe  uojiius  being  in  the  centres. 

Th^  three  ueedles  are  so  charged  and  constituted  to  each  other, 
that  when  the  main  needle  points  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  tlie 
pointers  stand  on  the  nonins  of  their  respective  scales.  But 
when  the  main  needle  Is  moved  from  the  magnetie  meridian  hf 
any  course,  either  to  the  east  or  the  west,  the  pointers  wiU  a§« 
sume  positions  on  the  scales  toward  the  letters  at  their  extremi- 
ties, either  E.  or  W.,  these  letters  indicating  the  character  of  the 
deflection,  and  the  fignres  oyer  which  they  stand  being  added 
together  and  then  haired,  give  the  amoont. 

Thia  inatSMMttt  dtanrs  promptly  and  aetnall  j  the  effect  of  all 
local  eanses,  whether  magnetic  or  mechanical  Ibrees,  In  carrying 

the  ixkdin  needle  from  the  ma^etic  meridian. 

Mr.  8t  Xohns'  Yelocimeter  consists  of  a  frame  made  to  r^and 
fall  at  pleasure,  in  a  pipe  inserted  through  the  bottom  rf  a  ship, 
In  which  the  water  runs  equal  to  the  draft  of  the  vessel.  This 
auyrable  frame  covers  a  spiral  wheel,  which,  dropping  below  the 
bottom  of  tiie  vessel,  is  made  to  revolve  hj  the  notion  of  the 
v«ssel  through  the  water.  The  revolntions  of  this  wheel  are 
carried  by  shafts  and  wheels  up  to  a  train  of  giuuvings  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  vefisel,  covered  by  a  dial  over,  which  the  hands 
revolve,  one  of  whioh  goes  round  once  in  one  mile^  this  next 
goes  round  once  in  one  hundred  miless  and  the  third  goes  round 
once  In  one  thousand  miles.  This  in^ment,  under  tesC  at  die 
Washingtonnavy  yard,  has  been  certified  as  an  aecurate  men- 
surer  of  the  velocity  of  the  ship  at  any  time  and  the  ti  ue  distance 
traversed. 
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FLUMMGO  ANJ)  FELDSPAR  OF  MORRIS  CO..  K£W-J£RS£I. 

Amkrican  Institute,  ) 
JWiw-loik^  JoM.^  1852.  i 

Wic.  A.  Bbadubt,  Esq. : 

My  Dear  Sir. — ^Understanding  that  you  have  recently  devoted 
some  portion  of  your  time  to  ihe  invt  stigatiou  of  certain  soils  in 
Mnrria  county,  New-Jersey,  said  to  possess  unusual  fertility,  re- 
tnlllBg,  as  is  supposed,  'roni  a  natural  admixture  cfjounend  sub* 
itasoet ;  I  taJce  th«  liberty  of  soUcitingi  should  jroor  time  penniti 
•neh  infoniMtion  rektiTe  thereto  as  you  may  think  proper  to 
place  in  the  hands  ol  your  fricii.is  in  tlie  American  Institute. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  kc, 
ADONIRAM  CHANDLER. 

Newark,  January  23,  1852. 

Qmmmmal  Cmawleb: 

Dear  Sir— Tour  letter  was  duly  xeeeived,  and  it  would  Ha^a 
afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  have  replied  at  an  earlier  date  had 

I  been  able.  Tlie  subject  mentioned  by  you  is  one  of  which  I 
know  but  very  little,  and  the  weather  has  beeu  so  severe  that 
I  iiave  been  unable  to  visit  the  loealitlea  ia  question  for  the  por- 
poee  of  obtaining  fhrtlicr  statistiea.  Tiie  ibw  fiiots  whioh  hava 

fallen  under  my  observation  I  am  most  happy  to  place  at  your 
disposal. 

The  excellent  qualities  possessed  by  the  soil  of  a  certain  tract 
of  land  in  liorria  county,  New  Jersey,  hava  for  a  long  time  been 
a  eommon  suMeot  of  remaiic  with  pMcllBal  men  and  others 

miliar  with  the  locality.  These  soils  seem  to  possess  tlie  most 
essential  qualities  desirable  to  farmers  in  an  eminent  degree,  so 
mueh  so  that  farms  situated  within  this  tract  will  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  others  not  so  located;  in  some  instances  these 
naturally  fertile  soils  have  obtained  double  the  price  of  the  more 
ordinary  land  ia  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
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Althougli  these  facts  1iav6  long  been  known  to  those  living  ill  r 
that  section  of  country,  yet  the  probable  cause  of  tliis  unnsnal 
fertility  have  only  recently  been  explained.  It  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  ooj^pting  out  of  a  vein  of  plumbaio  or  plumbagin- 
oiu  feldspar  throiighoot  the  whole  extent  of  the  fertile  tract  hy 
the  gradual  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  which  the  soil 
has  been  foiuitjcl.  This  soil  is  quite  light  and  easy  of  tilluge,and 
when  moist,  is  of  a  deep  black  color.  It  will  in  many  places 
producei  without  the  application  of  mannre,  eropa  fully  equal  if 
not  styiexior  to  those  raised  on  manured  land  only  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  vein,  and  possesses  the  power  of  with- 

standing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  exhausting  effect  of  long 
continued  and  heavy  cropping,  receiving  in  the  meanwhile  only 
scanty  supplies  of  manure.  When  applied  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  manures  ate  found  to  act  with  great  energy,  seemingly 
stimulating  vegetation  to  an  nnttsual  degree. 

These  phenomena,  occurring  as  they  do  only  at  isolated  p<^tB,  ^ 

and  only  in  connection  with  the  outcrops  of  this  and  similar  veins 
of  plumKiji^o  and  feldspar,  are  manifestly  owing  tx)  some  pecu- 
liarity in  this  soil  derived  from  the  subjacent  materials.  The 
veins  in  which  the  mingled  minerals  occur  are  of  varied  extent 
and  richness,  and  the  included  plumbago  generally  of  the  granu- 
lar variety.  Often  the  entire  vein  \%  composed  of  nearly  pure 
plumbago,  with  only  a  few  nodules  of  the  fildsj^ar  disseminated 
throughout  $  in  other  cases  the  feldspar  predominates  and  some- 
times ahODRJSt  entirely  displaces  the  phimfaego.  *  The  proper  posi- 
tion of  these  Ydns  is  among  the  primary 'rocks  In  Morris  county, 
generally  in  granite  and  gneiss.  Although  they  may  occur  among 
the  newer  formations,  their  line  of  direction  is  from  the  northeast 
to  the  southwest,  and  their  extent  is  Drom  a  few  Indies  to  nearly 
a  mile  in  width. 

This  peeallar  eondilaa^loii  of  plumbago  and  lUdspar  iaibnnd 
to  decompose  very  rcedily  under  the  influence  of  the  vaiioaa 

atmospheric  agencies.  This  readiness  to  dccomj  ose  seems  to  l)e 
owing  more  to  the  feldspar  than  to  the  plumbago,  as  it  is  observed 
that  where  there  is  little  or  no  ieldspar  present,  there  the  action 
of  ftosty  rain  and  other  aids  to  decomposition  has  been  produo* 
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tlve  of  little  or  no  effect,  while  at  other  points  where  the  deoom- 
positioa  jui  fiur  adFaooed^  the  two  minerals  are  Somd  in  mxa^ 
Bfarlj  equal  proportions. 

Feldspar,  It  Is  well  known,  Is  a  mineral  rttj  prone  to  deeom- 
position,  as  in  the  ease  of  those  varieties  ailbrdfng  the  kaolin  and 

other  clays  u'^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  In  the  present 
instance  the  feldspar  decomposes  first  and,  by  its  decay,  sets  free 
the  plcunhago,  rendering  it  more  or  less  porous,  so  that  the  fkoat 
and  rain  more  easily  crmnhle  it  to  a  gravel,  more  or  leas  line  hi 
proportion  to  the  original  quantity  of  the  feldspathio  eement. 
This  gravel,  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  process,  becomes  the 
dark  colored  and  highly  productive  soil,  the  peculiar  properties 
of  which  have  been  already  noted. 

These  &ots  possess  a  much  higher  interest,  when  we  consider 
in  eonneetion  with  their  praoticai  valiMi  the  chemical  pciaelples 
which  have  combined  to  prodaee  the  elfeeta  noticed: 

.  Plambago  ox  Graphite  (u  it  is  often  termed)  consists  mainly 
of  carbon,  with  a  variable  qnanity  of  Iron,  with  which  it  is 

supposed  to  be  mechauically  combined  ;  when  crystalized  it  is 
nearly  pure  carbon,  in  a  very  compact  state,  it  is  quite  infu>ible 
whence  its  value  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
and  other  utensils  destined  to  support  a  high  tempeiatarei  alp 
though  it  may  be  bnined  provided  the  air  have  fiwe  access.  It9 
composition  as  found  by  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Carbon,   94.4 

Oxide  of  iron......   1 .4 

SiUca,   ».6 

With  variable  proportions  of  water,  it  may  however,  he  praetl* 
cally  considered  as  earbon,  the  other  ingredients  being  scarcely 
in  suOicient  quanlity  to  produce  any  sensible  etTect  in  the  soil. 
This  carbon  as  first  liberated  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  beds  of  plumbago  is,  awing  to  its  eompact  state,  quite  iiso- 
InbJe,  and  until  the  processes  of  deoomposithui  shall  bm 
*daeeditto  ^very  flne  state  of  divisloni  it  may  he  said  to  hf 
quite  inert  in  the  soil,  or  to  have  at  least  only  a  meehanical  action, 
as  a  loosener,  making  the  soil  lighter  and  more  pulverulent,  and 
xe^idering  it  more  absorbUvc  of  i\eat  aad  light  As  soon  lip wever  as 


« 
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mffidentiy.fine,  it  begUis  to  develope  itself  as  carbon  in  t  mtw 
fories  of  actions,  ft  abaorbt  and  rataliuihe  ammoniaeal  and  other 
gases,  resident  in  the  atmosphere  In  contact  with  it,  and  brought 

down  by  the  showers  hohliijg  them  in  solution,  once  in  the  soil 
they  are  retained  by  the  carbon,  with  a  power  which  yields 
in  intensity,  only  to  the  energy  of  a  growing  plant,  at  the  same  time 
hj  the  o(MDbined  action  of  heat,  air  and  moistnrei  a  portion  of  it 
leoaireB  oxjgen  fbom  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  carbonic  addi 
which  is  condensed  and  absorbed  by  the  remaining  carbon,  na* 
til  required  l)y  the  plants  growing  upon  it  The  extent  and  ra- 
pidity with  wlii  eh  these  actions  take  place  is  only  directed  by 
the  degree  of  imeness  to  which  the  carbon  is  reduced,  and  it9 
action  as  an  actiye  maanre  is  also  in  the  same  proportion. 

Hie  ttove  perfect  the  mechanical- division,  the  more  rapid  and 
tt«9Bttc  will  be  its  chemical  aetfcD.  ▲  tetter  admtige  md- 
sfaig  from  the  presence  of  carbon  in  any  form  in  the  sdl,  laMv  • 

property  of  absorbing  botli  heat  and  light,  rendering  the  soil 
warmer  and  more  stimulating  to  the  growing  powers  of  plants. 
Heat  and  light  are  both  powerful  incentiyes  to  chcmical^ction 
,  IS  the  whole  history  of  chemical  science  will  teach,  a^d  it  is 
most  of  all  erident  in  the  diemistiy  of  organized  hodies;  the 
inflnenee  of  heat  and  light  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  life  and 
proper  growth  of  plants  ;  nor  are  their  effects  merely  confined  to 
those  portions  of  the  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  it  is  highly 
probable  that  their  action  upon  those  parts  beneath  the  surface 
laay  be  quite  as  importaBt  The  lives  of  plants  are  bat  a  series 
of  the  moat  oomj^icated  and  interestti^;  chemical  actions,  all  of 
whifih  aie  more  or  lesspoweiftilly  controlled  by  these  two  agents^ 
light  and  heat,  hence  the  value  of  any  substance  calculated  to 
enable  the  soil  to  retairi  tliese  highly  important  stimulants. 
A.li  practical  men  icuow  the  value  of  a  warm  soil,  and  to  such 
the  value  of  a  means  of  correcting  the  opposite  property  will  be 
St  once  apparent  $  plumbago  of  all  other  means,  seems  from  Iti 
powerftilly  blackening  properties  best  calculated  to  produce  this 
So  highly  desirable  result ;  a  very  small  pro]K)rtiou  is  sufTicicnt 
to  perceptibly  darken  the  color  of  tlie  soil,  and  in  a  correspond- 
iag  degree  to  inereaae  its  power  of  absorbing  light  and  heat. 
lAssambly,  No.  n9*]  U 
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The  gMl  Tiloe  of  gnpbito  in  this  and  many  oiha  zMpeola, 
•hoQld  prove  an  inducement  to  fanners  residing  near  localities  of 

it,  to  use  it  on  their  farms ;  it  is  found  at  Tarious  points  through- 
out the  whole  granite  and  gneiss  region  of  New-Jersej,  and  at 
maaj  othar  localities  in  districts  of  a  primitive  structure.  It 
also  oooiifs  ftaqnanttf  in  connection  with  veins  and  beds  of  asr- 
^psntinaandolliarzocksof  sImUar  origin  and  diaiactar.  Wlian- 
over  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  modenta  cost,  its  al^ts  wQl  not  fUl 
to  repay  the  outlay,  since,  when  finely  ground,  its  value  as  a  di- 
visor for  manures,  would  not  be  far  below  that  assigned  to  char- 
lad  peaty  charcoai  dust,  kc.f  for  all  these  puxposes  it  wooid  re- 
qniie  to  be  ledooed  to  ilne  powder. 

The  feldspar,  also,  is  In  many  respects  a  highly  nsefnl  mineral ; 

it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  common  granite,  and  always  oc- 
curs witli  it  in  greater  or  less  abundance.   According  to  Jiose,  it 
.aoBsistsoi; 

Silica,   66 

Ainminai  •  •  «  18 

Potash,   14 


Saveial  varieties  of  this  minaial  are  known  to  collectois ;  of 
these,  that  known  sis  potash  feldspar,  (the  amposition  of  which 
is  given  above,)  is  hj  fiur  the  most  abundant.  This  mineral  takes 

its  specific  name  from  the  potash,  which  enters  so  largely  into  its 
composition  j  it  is  thus  called  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
soda  feldspar,  in  wliich  the  potash  is  wholly  or  for  the  most  part 
replaced  by  soda,  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  potash  feld- 
spar belongs  he  mineral  occurring  with  the  plnmbago  of  Mor- 
ris county.  These  feldspars  owe  their  ready  disintegration  as 
much  to  a  species  of  chemical  decomposition,  as  to  the  erosive 
action  of  moisture  and  ch  anges  ol  temperature.  Feldspars  con- 
sist of  a  combination  of  silicate  of  alumina,  with  the  silicate  of 
either  potash  or  soda ;  these  latter  silicates  are  decomposed  with 
TBiTing  rapidity  by  the  carbonic  add  of  the  atmosphere,  forming 
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Oiidaof  iron, 
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in  the  place  ol  au  insoluble  silicate  of  potash,  a  very  soluble  car- 
bonate of  the  lamo  base ;  the  silica  thos  let  £re«  bj  th«  diatolFiBg 
out  of  the  haseff  Is  readily  washed  awaj  bj  the  zains,  tofsKhsv 
with  the  insohible  sDleate  of  alnmina,  forming  tiiat  veil  known 
snbstaoee,  claj.  The  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  is  verj  near 
that  required  to  form  a  soil  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  the  chief 
eicellenoe  consists  in  the  iaige  percentage  of  potash  which  it 
nasi  eontaln. 

Tq  add  anything  in  this  eonneetiein  with  lespeot  to  the  impor- 
laae»  of  potadi,  orapj  jnaterial  containing  it  in  large  qnantitiiii 
is,  I  trust,  at  the  present  day,  saperflnons ;  its  beneficial  effeela 

have  long  been  seen  by  all  those  acquainted  with  the  astonishing 
effects  produced  by  tlie  contents  of  the  green  sand  deposites  in 
Monmouth  countyi  if  judiciously  applied.  These  effects  it  is  now 
admitted  beyond  apossibilily  of  question  are  owing  to  the  potash 
contained  In  the  green  mineral. 

The  iiseAilness  et  this  iUdspar,  Jndging  from  the  resoHs  of 
analyBbypioBdssslhlly  toe<iaaltiMitcfthegreen  sand,  its  pre- 
pMtion  of  potash  Is  in  many  casss  larger,  the  green  sand  coBtain* 

ing  in  the  average  specimens,  but  six  or  eight  per  cent,  of  alkali, 
while  the  feldspar  rarely  contains  less  than  ten  per  cent.  The 
decompceition  of  the  fthkpar  is  also  quite  as  rapid  and  complete 
as  that  <^the  gmo  saad,  aadteabundaMtisequI  to  supplying 
tim  largest  demand.  It  to  also  highly  probaUe  from  the  rMilt 
obtained  by  Fownes  and  others,  that  these  minerals  also  contain 
a  minute  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  which,  although  making 
but  a  small  iigure  in  the  analysis,  would  still  be  of  Incalculable 
bensAt  in  a  soil.  In  the  feldspar  Ikom  the  northwest  parts  of  the 
atate^intiieTiclnltyofthe  beds  of  mineial  phn^hates  of  lima 
<tf  Sussex  county,  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  will  be  mack ' 
larger.  Tlie  phosphate  of  lime  occurs  alnioj,t  uniformly  associa- 
ted with  feldspar,  and  those  portions  of  the  vein  consisting  largely 
of  the  latter  mineral,  still  contain  much  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Ibldspar  from  this  locality,  must  be  admi- 
rably calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  soils  defldent  In  the  two 
important  elements,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  these  elements 
occurring  as  they  do,  already  combined,  and  re<^uiriug  only  to  be 
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To  those  persons,  therefore,  who  from  residing  at  a  dlstanee 

have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  beneficial  effects, 
these  beds  of  feldspar  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  highest  value, 
combining  as  they  do  in  one  mineral  so  many  desirable  ^UAUtir 
ties,  being  «t  the  8un#  time  aa  absorbent  from  its  plombago,  and 
a  sttmnlant  ftom  its  potash  and  phoqihoiie  aeld. 

In  using  this  or  any  ottier  highly  alinline  mamiie,fcmMrsrii6ii]d 
take  care  to  see  that  their  lands  are  wen  prodded  wifiia  sopi^ 

of  organic  matter,  else  t]ie  soil  will  8p(edilj  be  impoverished 
rather  than  benefited  by  the  highly  stimulating  properties  of  th© 
potash,  organic  matter  must  be  present  in  large  quantity  for  the 
jK>ta8h  to  expend  its  energies  upon ;  where  the  plumbago  exists 
with  it,  to  a  certain  degree  it  will  supply  the  d^dency.  Tliere 
will  still,  however,  be  a  lack  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  must 
be  supplied  if  we  would  succeed.  In  cases  where  the  plumbago 
is  wanting,  there  the  contents  of  the  peat  swamps  must  be  com- 
poatad  with  tho  caklned  and  paWariiad  Ainsna,  ^  that 
II  has  aaq^«kM  Its  QMBtio  powess  la  daesMpodtag  tba 
H  may  saMy  he  applied  to  the  soil,  and  good  results  be  expeeisd. 

WM.  H.  BRADLEY,  JVawik. 
Qan.  ApomaaM  OwambiiISi  jSmiriGm  MMmU* 


fOUIfDATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  MESQIQ& 

fhit  fMnDing  is  a  trandoHan  of  a  letter  j'lom  Mm,  QUbert  ie 

S.  W.  JeweU,  of  Vermmt. 

My  fiither  was  bom  a  Jaxmar,  and  busied  hinsalf  la  Ids  yooA 

in  breeding  sheep. 

'  In  1799  the  Qaeen  of  Spain  made  a  present  to  the  King  of 

France,  of  a  flock  of  Merino  ewes  and  rams,  selected  from  the 
best  blood  in  that  country.  Tliis  flock  were  equally  dividedi 
and  one-half  were  placed  at  Rambooillet,  where  they  have  alwi^ 
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retnained ;  the  other^  half  were  presented  by  the  King  to  a  pro-^ 
prietor,  M.  de  Chauorier,  who  placed  them  on  his  farm  at  Ciousjf 
fejg  Jeogneir  ttom  P«Ib>  UjMMWim  twM^-wmkfem  cf 
tfeal  this  dates  befiiilid  flMioalt866E  afM  Iti  aitf Vd,  ariff 
«elk  mieoeeding  year,  to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  the  acclima- 
tion of  the  flock,  and  to  compare  the  produce  of  wool  and  fl'esh 
with  the  native  breeds.  After  satisfying  himself  that  our  climate 
agreed  with  this  fine  wooled  raoe,  and  that  they  offered  a  greater 
indneement  and  advantage  from  the  extra  product  of  wool,  ae 
well  as  their  flesh,  compared  with  the  then  existing  flocks  of 
France,  he  purchased  a  buck  and  eiglit  ewos  at  Croissy,  in  1800, 
at  the  first  sale.  The  ram^was  four  years  old,  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ibor  ponnds,**  and  carried  twelve  pounds  of 
wool ;  the  ewes  averaged  nine  ponnds'  In  its  pure  unwashed  state. 
He  bought  yearly  from  two  to  four  sheep,  until  1810;  in  1811, 
fifty  ewes  and  five  ram  lambs.  In  1818  the  whole  flock  of  Crais^ 
were  sold,  fifty-five  of  the  ewes  to  my  father,  who  paid  on  aver- 
age from  120  to  800  francs.  At  Croissy  the  pasturage  and  haj 
Ml  of  abetter  quality,  and  moi»  iHlteUb  slieep  Aan  at-Balit- 
benillet.  The  sliccp  were  superior,  and  for  this  reason)  my 
ilitheir  xoade  aU  of  his  purduiaes  at  Croiaf^. 

In  1821 9  he  bought  one  ram  at  Bambouillet.  Notwithstandiiig 
tfaeae  two  floeks  were  of  the  same  6mulj|he  obtained  a  gnal 
advantage  in  allianoe  of  bloodi  as  there  had  been  a  complete 

separation  for  35  years;  up  to  1827  be  bought  five  rams  from 
this  branch ,  at  this  date,  ceded  to  me  his  flock,  which  numbered 
two  hundred  and  nine  ewes^of  three  yam  and  upwards,  and  one 
hundred  and  servontj^  wwes  one  and  tiro  years  old,  and  nlnefjr 
yesfling  rams.  In  18W  7  bought  flft^^ilve  ewes  at  the  public 
sale  at  Rambouillet,  and  since  then  have  bought  a  few  ewes  and 
two  rams  to  mix  the  blood  with  my  flock,  always  choosing  my 
i^roduotors  among  those  which  carried  the  greatest  quantity  ot 
WQol.of  the  best  quality.  By  this  means  I  have  increased  the 
fleece  upon  my  whole  flock.  The  ewes,  many  of  them,  yielding, 
eighteen  pounds,!  and  the  rams  twenty-four  pounds.   Our  com- 
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moD  praetlM  hm  bmn  to  «it  no  mm  till       matamd,  my  two 

years  old,  and  not  allow  the  ewes  lo  drop  any  lambs  till  three  years 
old.  We  have  thu«  improved  the  form  «ue  of  oar  flooki 
whkii  inhirii  «  stroagor  mnititiitkiD. 

No  Ameiiean  genaeman  visited  ns  pmvkms  to  the  11th  lUjy 
1846.  We  then  had  thd  plmsnreof  walng  Ifir.  7.  A. TaintoTi 
of  OoBneetioYit,  to  whom  I  iold  two  mms  and  wreD  owm.  Siaea 

then  I  have  yearly  made  shipments  of  a  few  bucks  and  ewes  to 
Mr.  Tuintor,  who  has  made  my  sheep  prosper  in  the  States  aa 
thij  do  in  Franoo.  I  hare  also  liad  the  mtia&etioii  of  feeeifing 
•  Tiait  from  Mr.  Iiaae  da  Fomsti  of  New-York,  Mr.  Sanfcid  of 
Orwell,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Middlebury,  Yermont.  The 
latter  purchased  of  me,  in  1851,  eighty-two  ewes  and  eighteen 
bucks.  In  1852, 1  sold  him  ninety-four  ewes,  and  to  deliver  in 
1858,1  hare  sold  him  nine^  ewea.  1  have  alao  had  a  vialt  from 
Ifr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Ohio,  to  whom  I  waa  not  aUe 
to  sell  any  sheep  this  year  or  next,  to  their  great  regret* 

From  the  Taftona  eamys  made  by  my  fhther  to  amelloiito  Am 

Merino  race,  and  those  which  I  have  continued  to  effect  on  the 
same  principles,  we  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  in  order  to 
Improre  the  breed  it  waa  neeewary  to  let  them  graia  on  good 
land,  prefrning  dry  to  wet,  and  renew  the'  blood  of  hia  floek 
.e?erjr  fiTe  or  rix  years.  If  a  longer  time  expires  belbre  yon 
renew  the  blood,  you  can  maintain  the  flock  in  the  same  quality, 
but  you  cannot  improve  it. 

Before  the  ewes  are  fleeced,  I  assort  and  separate  into  as  many 
lots  as  I  have  rams,  and  avoid  using  rama  with  any  dafect,  to  ewea 
«f  the  aame  defeat.  Itia  with  theaamoam^pntlngoodpiaetiea 
fer  many  genaiatioiia,  that  we  hm  ebtalnad  the  aaMttonlleiiaf 

onr  flock. 

It  was  only  in  1844  that  I  decided  upon  letting  my  flock  com- 
pete with  others  Tnr  tlie  prize.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  Agricul- 
tural Assembly  of  Paris,  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the  best 
lloeka  of  the  eoontry.  AfUr  the  eommisslonera  made  their  re- 
port, the  Minlato  of  AgitaUore  awwded  me  the 
gold. 
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The  agrieoltiinl  ezliibitioii  Ibr  1845  look  placei*at  Grignon.  I 
sent  there  three  hundred  and  fifty  ewes  and  four  bucks.  The 
fizat  prize  was  given  me  and  my  father,  then  eightj-flix  jears  old, 
wbo  mciTod  U  at  tli»  hands  of  the  Boko  of  Kemoon,  oondnoted 
thm  bj  hia  two  aons. 

The  great  geneial  exhibitloii  whieh  took  plaee  at  YenaUlealB 
1851, 1  and  mj  eoneagne,  Monaleiir  Cngnot,  WDt  there,  eaeh  dP 

OS,  three  rams ;  the  &rst  piize  was  granted  tu  us. 

VICTOK  GILBERT. 
WMwrilUyCommmu  d€  Orufuru  S€m§  §t  LoirifJipfil  7, 1858. 


DEATH  OP  onus.  HKMBT  HAIL 

At  a  tpedal  meetliig  e#  tiie  Ameiiieaa  tatltsli)  lield  I&nmtf 

15,  1652,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Ameiioan  Institute,  No.  351  Broad* 
way : 

Mr.  Nash,  announced  to  the  meeting  the  late  decease  of  Charlei 
Henrj  Hall,  Esq.,  at  his  mansion  house  at  Harlem,  in  this 
dtj^  and  moTed  that  on  thia  aabject|  a  committee  shoold  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepaie  lesoliilions  e^naitTe  of  the  eenHaetts  aad  ' 
IMlnga  of  the  nembeia  <ii  the  AMerkwi  lastitHle  ob  Me 
melancholy  oceasion. 

The  Ihstltnte  thereupon  appointed  Messrs.  iJanson  Nadi, 

Ralph  Lock  wood  _  and  John  A.  Bunting,  said  committee  j  and 
the  said  committee  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resola- 
tknifly  relative  to  their  deceased  friend  and  brother. 

PafiAMBLa. 

During  the  month  of  January  1852,  the  American  Institute 
has  been  deprived  ot  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  intelli- 
gent members. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hall,  became  a  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitote  in  the  year  1835.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  enlightened  and 
eieyated  lentlments  poueiied  of  great  mental  endowmenti,  and  hie 
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experience  In  mercantile  knowledge  has  been  tarelj  excelled. 

He  risited  in  early  life  most  of  the  European  countries,  and  wae 
engaged  in  extensile  mercantile  operations  in  England,  Portu- 
fali  Spain^  and  in  various  parts  on  the  Mediterranean.  He  re- 
tntnedatalster  period  to  the  United  totes,  and  became  aM»- 
dated  with  one  ci  die  largest  booses  In  tids  conntry,  carrying 
on^the  China  and  north-west  trade,  from  the  port  of  New- York. 
His  agricultural  information  and  knowlec^e,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  intercourse,  social  and  conwaeiciali  were  inral- 
vaUe  to  the  Amwrlcan  Institnte  and  the  public,  and  wliilellTing 
he  finely  4x>mmnnicatcd  to  the  Institute  for  its  vi^amfis  of  titn- 
sactions,  his  cxtensiTe  knowledge  and  experience  on  this  or  any 
other  subjects. 

He  had  been  an  alderman  of  this  city  tor  some  years,  and  a 
member  of  tlie  State  Legislature,  while  the  introduction  of  the 
Croton  water  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  people  of 
Mr  ttHsf  and  State.   Mr.  Hall  was  one  el  the  earlJest  asd  amst 

aateH  fdaodrand  «dmataaf  tfaia  nugeislkiled  tmpwfMmytf. 
^y  his  traTcls  in  EnropOi  he  became  acquainted  with  the  systsn 

of  making  roads,  and  public  highways  on  the  maeadamised 

principle.  It  was  owing  mostly  to  his  Intelligence  and  efforts 
that  the  aircnucs  of  this  Island  were  graded  and  macadamized. 

He  wa»  an  early  friend  and  mover  in  the  Harlem  railroad, 
aadiii  cxtaiifiion  to  Albany,  ioki  the  ff^X  in^provemeuts  now 
making  b^ond  Uarlem  rirer,  were  the  pnqieotii  of  his  Mitfe 
nind.  Few  men  haTo  left  behind  them  stronger  proofii  <tf  in- 
telligent and  useful  enterprize,  or  higher  datmf  of  public  re- 
spect and  gratitude. 

We  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  attainmenti  of  our  distinguished 
fellow  member  and  brother  of  the  American  Institute.  His 
several  qualiiies  and  amiable  deportment  in  private  liJte,  endear- 
ing him  to  hii  Criends  and  ae^nalBtipaei^  and  to  aa  hif  ^TTrr^nfcr 
in€ba  bati^nie.  This  oacaalonisA  fltand  pn^sv  one  ftrhia 
bsttaved  firiends  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  togiventts- 
nmcc  to  their  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  to  testily  their  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
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Bmolutionb. 

MmMf  ThMt  mhold  In  high  Mtimslioa  tiie  iatelUfeiiM, 
HkB  integrity,  th#  terftoet  and  the  tMt  and  priTtte  Tirtnef  of 

the  late  Charles  Henry  Hall,  and  deeply  deplore  the  loss  which 
we  and  the  public  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  one  80  emi- 
nantljr  a  firtond  and  naefnl  member  of  oar  Anooiatkm. 

Resolved,  That  we  aympathize  with  his  bereaved  family  in 
their  affliction,  who  monm  the  km  of  an  affectionate  hmband,  a ' 
*  Mnd  TTflrunt  and  an  Intelltwit  and  tnlnyrriiinf  ntllifiini 

Hiiolecd,  Thai  fhsm  the  respect  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
wai  in  life  to  nieftil  and  intelligent  a  member,  we  direct  that 

lliese  resolution  and  preamble  be  entered  upon  the  reeords  of  the 
American  Institute  and  published  in  the  transactions  ot  the  same, 
and  that  they  also  be  communicated  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  the  presiding  officer  of  this  meeting,  and  anthenticat- 
•d  by  the  Secntaiy  of  the  Institute. 

All  of  which  Is  respeotfollj  snhmitted, 

ALAMSON  HASH, 

Kbw-Tobx,  JU.,  5, 18&S.  JOHIT  A.  BUNTING, 

BALPH  LOCKWOOD. 

The  report  was  onammousiy  adopted. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS 

At  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Amehcan 
Institute,  at  Castle  Garden,  October,  1861. 

Ladi£8  avd  Gentlemen  : — On  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the 
Tweatj-fourth  Anniitl  Fair  of  th«  American  InsUtotei  I  bid  yon 
iNleoiiie— a  hMitj  wdeome— ibr  ihm  cumot  be  anj  ene  In 
ftb  iraak  ■■■tmMay  wbo  doM  mi  fbel  proud  and  nfoloeat  llie 

present  exhibition,  surrounded  as  be  is  on  all  sides  by  specimens 
of  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterpiiae  of  our  oitizenfl — tokens  of  our 
mativ'a  gloij  and  pmparii^. 

The  great  object  of  the  American  Institute  is  to  encourage  and 
pomote  tbe  domattio  indostiy  of  onr  conntiy  in  all  its  brancheSi 
la  agrienltnre,  eo«uneiea»  mannikctawi  and  the  arts;  l^hold- 

ing  fairs  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pvodacts  of  the  soil,  speciUMiia 
ol  manufactures  and  tlie  mechanic  arts,  and  by  bestowing  premi- 
ums and  rewards  on  those  who  shall  hsYemade  impro¥ements 
Of  eieaUed  in  anj  of  tkofle  bnuiehes. 

"Wliat  sneeeis  (he  Institute  has  met  with  in  its  arduous  under- 
tiUngy  after  twen^-ibur  years'  labor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speaki 
thai  must  be  left  to  your  decision. 

The  Ibst  Fair  of  the  American  Institnle  was  held  In  the  year 

1828,  at  Masonic  Hall  in  this  city,  in  a  room  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  loDg  by  fifty  wide,  and  at  the  time,  so  doubtful  was  the 
experiment^and  fio  low  was  the  pecuniary  credit  ol  the  Institute, 
that  the  managers  irere  compelled  to  pledge  themselves  to  pay 
the  expenses,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  a  suffi- 
cient nxunber  of  specimens  of  American  industry  and  ingenuity 
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ooold  b«  oolleotod  together  to  make  a  Mfpeeteble  show  eyea  Im 
diat  limited  ^paee;  but  thanki  to  tlie  progMi  made  by  oor  maa- 
nftetorers,  our  artfians,  our  meehanies,  and  ow  agrtenltuiitay 

we  are  now  enabled  to  fill  this  immense  building  with  an  almost 
endless  yarietj. 

In  the  Machine-room  are  exhibited  steam  engines,  machines 
for  planing,  spinning  eottoA,  ke.;  and  in  the  floral  and  agricul- 
tond  department,  elegant  qwdmeiia  of  ihiitSi  flowars,  and  ve0»- 

The  spadmenB  of  piano8|  tapestry  earpetlngi  cloths,  shawls^ 
hardware,  tilyatwaaaaad  glaai,  ahaaatdafr  atinfltliion.  Then 

are  numerous  other  beautiful  specimens  of  American  skill  whieh 
cannot  be  enumerated  in  this  short  aildress,  but  which  will  am- 
ply repay  the  trouble  of  a  careful  examination. 

Toshaw  the  pngMiof  iha  iBstitnIa  lei  m  emriMtkaitM^HB 
nd  aocpcadltoMof  AaFirfrhild  iMHyw^aad  mitMMrttn 
WilkttMMBofim.  Intkeyaarl8IO,«h«vMlpC»wiie|6,l5#.90E, 

and  the  expenditures  |S,005.14.  The  managers  then  awarded 
as  premiums  sixteen  gold  medals  and  jiinety-one.tllTer  medals, 
▼aluedatt905.40. 

In  1860  the  receipts  were  ^21,d6&.17,  being  Jour  times  greatec 
tei  Hw  iMMlptt  of  im.  Zh0axpaiiditiii«awa0a#l4,m.Uy 
Marty  fir*  tiaMigiealer  llian  mt,  and  the  ptaarfoaa  i  mandml 

WCM  ninety-two  gold  medals,  eighty-fire  silver  cups,  and  thre# 
hundred  and  twenty-six  silver  medals,  amounting  in  value  to 
$3,527 .09,  about  four  times  the  yalue  of  those  awarded  in  1806. 

ThcTahieaf  the  premiums  awarded  kat  year  amounted  to  ftwm 
hundred  dollars  more  than  the  total  expenses  oftheFrir  of  18S5. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  Institute,  and  most  ui^ustly , 

that  gold  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  exhibitors  only 
nominally,  and  that  they  were  not  furnished  except  at  the  expense 
of  the  exhibitor.  Such  may  possibly  have  been  the  Ikct  at  one 
«r  two  of  the  early  whan  the  receipts  haiely  paid  the  ez- 
pensee^  but  ftom  the  year  18S5  to  18S0|]neloslTe^the  money 
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•rpended  for  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded  by  the  managers, 
and  actually  lieUveiMi  to  exhibitors,  kas  uiioimted  to  0¥«r 

The  Institute  bM  inmued  iaito  feo0di4%  eKpendiUinty  oott- 
lillNitei  and  yislton,  in  all  and  evaiy  thing  tsocfl  th^^pito  U 
ndmlwrion  to  the  Fain,  whiefa  bu  inyariabl j  been  twenty-five 

cents.  The  receipts  show  that  the  Fair  of  1835  was  visited  by 
.  about  SSjOOO  persons  who  paid  for  their  admission  tickets,  and 
the  Fair  of  last  year  bj  88,000,  and  if  we  include  those  admitted 
ftt  tee  Meets,  to  wft:  aemben  and  tfaeif  finnllles,  exhiMlpn 
nod  invMed  gnetts,  wt  may  safely  say  that  tibe  kst  eshfUtian 
Has  seen  and  examined  by  over  300,000  persons. 

0 

What  greater  facility  can  be  affoided  to  the  honest  and  hard* 

working  mechanics  and  artisans  for  the  display  of  their  biuU  and 
ingenoi^l 

As  the  public  have  contributed  each  year  more  than  the  ex- 
penses oi  the  Fair,  it  may  be  asked  by  them,  what  has  become 
ef  the  smphisl  The  managen  pay  tha  sane  over  yearly  to  tlie 
Tteasnier  of  the  Instttnte.  ne  aocnmolations,  after  paying 
salaries  of  agents,  secretaries,  clerks,  librarian,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses  in  1849,  amounted  to  about  $15,000,  and  the 
Institute  then  purchased  the  laige  brown  stone  building,  No.  351 
Broadway,  for  the  sum  of  f45,000,  on  whidi  they  now  owe  only 
$20,000,  and  which,  in  a  few  years,  they  lu  pe  to  pay  off  by  tha 
continued  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  seemid  slory  is  occupied  by  the  Institute  as  a  plaoe  for 
meetings,  and  as  an  office  for  the  aj];cut  aud  other  officers  of  the 
Institute;  the  tiurd  story  as  a  reading-room  and  library,  wiiich 
Is  handsomely  fitted  up  in  that  purpose;  the  libiary  oontaina 
6,860  Tolnmes,  among  which  are  many  rare  and  Talnable  works; 
and  the  foui  lh  story  is  occupied  as  a  model  room.  The  fir^t  lloor 
and  basement  are  leased  at  au  annual  rent  of  $3,000. 

Since  the  close  of  our  last  fair,  the  manufacturers,  artizans,  and 
mechanics  of  the  Old  World  have  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying . 
their  skill  and  ingenolty  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  oookl  hardly  be 
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a  goilgieous  display ;  and  at  first  it  was  thought  that  the  Ameri- 
cans might  as  well  have  kept  their  contributions  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  jet  oar  Yankee  notions  havei  on  inspectiony  tornad 
out  better  than  we  ooold  htm  ezpeoted. 

While  tiM  epenthree  c#  FBMwe  and  SngludfPM  petfiMti«g 
timselvei  ia  tiie  maimfcalma  of  ritta,  wtins,  yeitali^  lad  eUuv 

articles  of  luxury,  in  what  have  the  operatives  of  America  been 
engaged?  why  have  they  not  beeji  busy  {jreparing  for  the  strugf- 
gle — engaging  for  the  mastery  in  the  competition  wbiek  was  to 
be  held  at  the  GiTilal  Palaoel  why  hare  Oi^  not  thaia  Bate]> 
display  eqnal  to  that  of  Fiaoee  and  Englaodt  The  answer  la 
easy,  plain,  and  apparent ;  they  have  been  more  busy  in  flie  use- 
ful and  practical  than  the  ornamental ;  their  works  have  been  on 
too  grand  a  sealoi  and  too  penaanent  in  their  character,  to  ba 

in  the  Cryital  Maea.  While  the  opeiatim  el  the  Old  Worid 
hare  been  becoming  expert  in  the  articles  of  fancy  and  ibierj, 

ours  have  been  ]>iiilding  the  Erie  canal — the  Croton  Aqueduct — 
cc»nnecting  all  the  States  of  our  glorious  Union,  with  iron  bands, 
enabling  our  citizens  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the 
other  with  almost  ineiedible  Teloei^,  and  spzeading  a  net  amk 
of  wires  in  the  airi  (the  railroad  of  Ihe  mind,)  bjr  wUeh  Inter* 
eommnnication  of  thought  can  be  had  with  all  parts  of  the  tJnioa 
with  lightning  speed — annihilating  space.  We  have  not  only  |>ep- 
formed  these  things  in  practice,  but  the  inventive  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple has  been  aqaally  aotif  e.  In  the  art  of  painting  we  can  name 
A  Weat;  in  ionpltarei  a  Powen;  in  litaatue»  Irvingi  Cooper, 
Banen^Preeeott;  in  selenee,  a  Franklin ;  in  meehaniea,  BU- 
ton,  Whitney,  Morse.  Our  Franklin  drew  ligbtumg  from  the 
eloudfli  and  Morse  taught  it  the  art  ofpeamaodhip. 

The  ^t  vessel  propelled  by  steam  made  her  trial  trip  Irom 
the  wharree  of  onr  eity,  and  have  we  been  loiteien  by  the  way 
la  steam  nayigationl  Let  onr  floating  palaeee  on  the  HodacHiyoa 
the  lakes,  and  on  the  Mississippi  anawer.  Vheia  in  the  world 

can  their  equal  be  iuuud  I 
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And  if  even  in  ocean  narigation  we  for  a  short  period  appeaMd 
in  the  back  ground,  no  sooner  had  the  genius  of  our  mechanics 
come  in  competition  with  the  ocean  steamers  of  England  than 
ihij  irae  baatpn.  Our  Collins' line  ol  four  steamenhaTe  in  two 
jmn  made  ftra  tilpa  aoras  the  Atlantlo  in  leas  time  than  any  of 
ttie  Otmaiden,  thoogh  Aej  hare  been  running  orer  ten  yean. 
The  fastest  steamers  in  the  world  were  built  in  this  city — thaulcs 
to  the  energy  of  our  merchants — thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  me- 
ehanicfl,  an  Ameriean  cannot  bat  exult  when  he  names  the  steam- 
4iips  Paeifto  and  Baltie. 

Bnt  it  is  not  onty  In  ateamships  that  we  riTal  and  aoipaaa  all 
•ompetitow.  We  hare  for  years  built  the  finest  and  fastest  sail- 
ing vessels.  Our  Baltimore  clippers  are  world-renowned ;  our 
fleet  of  new  clipper-ships  are  on  every  sea.  We  had  scarcely 
beaten  the  jjing^iah  by  steam  before  the  once  haughty  mis- 
tieaa  of  the  aeaa  waa  again  to  be  humiliated  and  beaten  by  the 
Tankeea.  Afewmonthaainoeaamallaclioonerbnilt  inthlaei^ 
made  her  appearance  in  the  waters  of  England,  and  challenged 
the  whole  nation  to  a  trial  of  speed.  Trials  took  place,  and  our 
little  skimmer  of  the  sea  was  victorious  over  the  whole  yacht 
•qnuadion  of  Britain,  even  in  pteaenee  of  England's  Queen.  And 
^  eommaader  ef  thai  little  ?eaaaly  our  lidloir  townattan,  had 
tte  pmid  aatisAMtbn,  afterthe  Tletorj,  of  leeriflng  Tlototia  on 
board  his  little  craft,  with  Prince  Albert,  the  projector  of  the 
World's  Fair.  He  politely  dipped  his  colors  to  the  royal  guest, 
imd  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  laateat  sailing  Fessal  in  the 
world  is  the  Yankee  sehooneir  Amedea. 

'  The  wta»anya<lMter,ttieJIaiqiiiaof  Anglaaen  la  aaidtohairere- 
narked,  on  aeeing  the  Ameiiea,  ^if  ahe  is  right,  we  axa  all  wvoiDg.* 

And  after  the  race  it  was  asked,  "Which  is  first  1" — "  The  Ame- 
rica."  Which  second  I — Nothing." 

These  triumpiu  aiune  would  compensate  for  the  raillery  and 
ildieale  which  were  heaped  on  the  Ameriean  department  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  extorting  as  they  did  ftom  the  Toiy  paper,  TU 
nnct,  the  admission  that  all  tibe  substantial  trinmphaof  the  year 

1851  belonged  to  the  Yankees.  But  the  tone  of  ridicule  once 
held  towards  us  because  of  the  want  of  show  and  the  absence  ot 


our  citizens  have  been  awarded  sume  of  the  highest  pfisee  giyen 

C.  H.  McCormick,  of  Chic^o,  Illinois,  received  at  the  Crystal 
f  alaoe  the  highest  award  for  a  reaping  maohine  to  haryflit 
paijDii  iaya&ted  hiniy  whifih^  vhei^  fijit  ^ibihitad}  was  tIbif 
ad  V  an  h^anioiia  aiaabiiie,  but  no  nuMvhantciar  HFtoaltmiirt 
lliere  could  be  foojid  who  would  belioTe  that  it  would  be  praa- 
tically  useful — but  seeing  is  believing ;  and  alter  it  had  been  fully 
tested,  they  were  compelled  to  award  to  the  Yankee  the  highest 
{ncayiium  for  the  h^st  aud  mo^t  ingenious  agricultural  ijuple- 

ifmty.  Yea,  fiUlow-^itiiaai^  Ji;;^^ 

fl^ttaltnatf  wd  lutTa  aazriad  otr  th#  pata 

NI>eatiQg  flijeanna  luTented  by  ISamuel  Colt,  of  Hertford, 
boHAectlent,  received  honorable  mentlott  at  the  Crystal  Palaee. 

Colt^  guns  and  pistols  far  exceeded  anything  presented  by  the 
ingenious  mechanics  of  France  and  England — nations  whose  ex- 
tonce  has  been  to  make  war  a  pastime,  yet  the  ingeniotis  son  of 
|»eacaiiii  Amerioa  haa  gained  the  pme  in  the  mnniklona  of  war. 

:  B.  F.  Palmer,  of  Meredith,  New-Hampshire,  received  a  pre- 
{Oiom  at  the  Crystal  falacd  for  ^  h^t  v^^t^mHk  of  ai|.aKUfteM 

1m.  iiMvin^  thirtT-fany  oOBIietitOBU 

It  mxy  be  asked  what  has  the  reaphig  machine  of  Mccormick^ 
lite  Mpeatiug'fireaRnB  of  Cfoh,  and  the  arttfletal  leg  of  Palmar,  to 
do  witb  the  ftirs  of  the  American  Ihatitnte. 

IwiUeaJifDn,  tin  Mpaattag  ilMaiiaf  ef  Ooit  wm  aihlliilad 
at     AnMiiaMi  InMitald  Mr  hdd  at 

MIV^  and  then  raedved  a  gold  medel.  The  reaping  madiine  waa 

exhibited  at  tlie  fair  held  at  Castle  Garden  in  1849,  and  there  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal ;  and  the  artificial  leg  was  exhibited  at  the 
lair  at  Oaatle  Garden  in  1847,  and  received  a  gold  medal. 

« 

jllthough  thae  infanioiui  inmtiaiia  vara  made  tqr  cttr  laa- 
«lMBiMao  hMg  alMe^  aadpufaUaly  ohilited  aadofMH  to  OA 

aanpetltiott  of  tlia  world,  they  haive  qoI  aa  yat  bean  equalled 

Ihoae  of  the  old  woxld. 
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How  a^d  why  is  it  that  America  is  so  rapidly  advancing  not 
enlj  in  population  but  in  the  mechanic  arts  1  It  is  owing  to  the 
institotioDS  of  our  eountiji  the  breaking  down  of  all  reetrietioaSi 
aUowing  eyery  man  to  pursue  sueh  trade  or  occupation  as  he 

pleases,  the  political  equality  of  all  our  dtizeus,  tlie  universality 
of  common  sch<.>ol  education,  the  knowledge  that  each  xnuTi  has 
that  it  depends  solely  on  his  own  exertions  and  talents  as  to  what 
ttation  he  occupies  in  the  eommnnity.  Here  these  m  no  pii¥i- 
leged  elasMt  in  soele^.  The  amn  who  labors  for  his  liTing  Ja 
not  despised  and  degraded  as  in  the  old  world.  In  this  eountoy 
the  rule  is  changed,  it  is  only  the  lazy  drone  who  meets  with  the 
eontempi  of  bis  fellow  men. 

This  stimulates  men  to  exertion,  some  in  one  branch  and  some 
in  another.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  real  wealth  oi  a  coun- 
try but  the  labor  of  its  mannfaoturen,  mechanics  and  <qpgrativts  t 
Without  this  what  would iAierloa  hayebeeni  where  would ha?a 
been  her  canals^  railroads  and  steamships  t  The  idle  rich  man 
has  his  wealth,  but  what  does  lie  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Nothing.  Not  as  much  as  the  industrious  but  humble  op- 
erative. The  tilling  of  the  land  and  making  it  produce  an  hun- 
dred-fold, the  manufacturing  of  the  raw  cotton,  iron  ore,  and 
other  fubrtanesii  bj  bestowing  labor  on  them,  inereasbig  their 
wahM  and  uiwfalnaM  an  hundred  or  thousand  fold,  it  is  that 
wUeli  enrlefaes  and  beneilti  a  eomnmnity,  and  our  thanks  are 
due  to  our  mechanics  and  laboring  men  for  their  aid  in  the  pro- 
gress made  by  America,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  ever  be  ac- 
tive and  industrious,  maidng  our  fairs  and  exhibitions  every  year 
more  and  more  Taried,  and  worthy  of  tlie  patronage  of  the  pubUe. 

No  where  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the  divine  command,  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  ihce  shalt  thou  eat  bread  until  thou  return  unto 
he  ground,''  so  ftillj  kept  as  in  these  United  States,  and  no  where 
are  the  people  so  well  supplied  with  the  comforts  and  neeewariai 

of  life. 

In  other  lands  the  nobili^  and  aristocracy  endearor  to  alter 
tiha  command  and  Ilye  by  the  sweat  ot  the  fhce  of  Aoie  th^ 
bold  In  bondage.  They  consider  that  the  labor  which  they  are 

commanded  to  perform  by  the  Allwise  Providence  is  a  degrada- 
tion. 
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9cU  in  those  oonntoias  where  labor  IseoiBSldereda  degradati<», 
the  people  are  the  least  happj  and  the  least  ei?ilized;  anditk 
only  in  those  oonntries  where,  and  In  proportion  as  the  laborer  ii 

elevated  in  the  social  circle,  tliat  v;c  witness  the  greatest  advance- 
ment in  civilization,  and  the  greatest  progress  in  the  arts  and 
soiences. 

Itisooljlnooreonntiy  that  the  right  of  the  laborer  is  fall/ 
•dmowlec^Sed,  and  here  has  the^gieatest  progress  been  made  ftd 
has  ever  been  made.  In  seveniy  dx  years  the  Bepnblie  has  is- 

creased  from  three  millions  to  twenty-tliree  millions,  extended 
her  territories  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  sprung  in  that 
time  from  in&nof  in  the  meehanie  arts  to  a  full  eompetitor  viik 
all  the  world.  , 

What  has  produeed  this  great  and  glorious  resoltl  It  is  tlis 
ftiU  recognition  and  aeknowledgment  by  the  people  ofthisrepii^ 

Uc  of  tho  DIGNITY  OF  HUMAN  L^OR. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS, 


Before  the  American  Institute,  of  the  city  of  New-Yodi^^ 
at  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1851* 

ST  eBABUH  T.  flCBMS,     ».>  V.     •*  V. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  qf  the  American  Institute  of  Jfew- 
York: 

m 

.  looiai  Am  GanLBoar— From  the  ugent  dntlet  of  an  nMft 

piofisssionil  life,  snnomided  by  the  calls  of  Mannftotiureni  Mi- 
ners, Agrienltnrlsts,  and  Merchants,  I  come  from  the  fumes,  acids, 
alkalis,  and  salts  of  the  lal)oratory,  to  address  you  this  evening, 
aear  the  close  of  your  giand  exhibition  of  the  arts  and  manoiao* 
tares  of  our  ooontiy. 

Deeply  Impreaaed  with  the  faiadeqaaey  of  my  own  leeming  or 
trients  to  do  Justice  to  the  rich  display  of  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can art  which  you  liavc  laid  before  an  admiring  public,  I  must 
ask  your  indulgence  toward  the  few  thoughts  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  bring  Ibr  your  consideration,  coneeniing  the 
UMtn  am)  Ooltitatiov  or  tbx  SoiBiiGas  iir  Tea  Unite 

States. 

Any  attempt  to  offor  more  than  the  most  simple  and  elemen- 
tary view  of  this  important  subject,  will  be  out  of  my  power  in 
the  shoort  qpaee  of  time  we  shall  have  to  spend  together  in  tiiis 
hall         .  • 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  because  I  deem  It  one  of  vital  Inte- 
rest to  all  concerned  in  the  practical  arts;  for  science  has  been 


0 


0 

dejBned  to  be  the  "  Hand-uiaid  of  the  Arts,  "  and  as  such  is  mort 
assuredly  a  "  maid  of  honor/'  for  c^rCamiy  there  h  no  higher  vo- 
ealkm  Iban  that  of  minlstaring  to  the  wants  of  the  arts,  on  which 
theoomfixrtsand  refinementa  of  eivilized  life  depend,  and  without 
which  ciTiliiatioB  itself  eoold  have  no  existence.  Sdenee  may 
claim  still  more — it  may  be  considered  as  the  veir  soul  of  the 
arta,  giving  to  them  life  and  progressive  power,  creating  new 
inaans  of  hnman  advancement,  multiplying  arts,  and  re-acting 
again  upon  the  mind  of  the  diaooTeier  or  inventor,  endowing  Idnt 
wfth  still  higher  powers  of  diseernment  and  appllealiim.  The 
time  has  long  since  pju^sed  wlieii  ilie  dignity  of  a  science  was  reck- 
oned by  its  uselessness  and  it  inapplicability  to  the  so-called  vol- 
gar  nsst  of  life. 

No  longer  is  learning  to  be  banished  from  the  workshop  and 
shnt  op  in  cloistered  cells  or  in  colleges,  tilere  to  be  kept  beyond 
the  raaoh  of  the  wofkingnen  of  onr^and.  No  longer  Is  acioice 
to  be  kept  confined  in  her  drowsy  lialls,  or  to  be  limited  to  the 
ea^y  chair  of  a  professor,  and  to  be  exhibited  only  to  astonish  a 
stupid  and  ignorant  people;  but  on  the  contrary,  she  now  waliis 
abroad  with  her  working  dress  on^and  is  found  in  the  workslu^ 
of  onr  arttzans,  in  the  Held  with  the  husbandman  and  in  the 
depths  of  oor  mines,  giving  life  to  the  arts  and  inspiring  intdli' 
geneeand  conscious  power  among  a  sensible,  practical,  and  by  no 
means  uncultivateddasaof  our  fellow  citizens.  The  college  is  now 
outstr^jped  by  the  common  high  seiiool  and  acadam  j  in  the  walks 
of  sdenoe,  which  are  yaialy  denounced  as  not  the  ways  of  lilieval 
edncatloB.  One  of  our  PM-Beia'Kappa  orators  said,  a  few  yeais 
sinoe,  "It  is  not  expected  of  a  scholar  that  he  should  hang  with 
trembling  anxiety  over  the  vibrations  of  a  balance.''  That  gen- 
tleman, who  at  that  time  expressed  the  views  entertained  by  one 
of  our  oldest  seminaries  of  learning,  has,  doubtless,  long  sinoe 
changed  his  views,  and  is  willing  to  allow  that  aoeuraoy  is  one  of 
the  highest  <^ualitie8  of  a  scholar. 

It  is  too  late  lor  antiquated  scholars  to  denounce  the  cultivation 
of  science^  or  to  expatiate  on  the  superiority  of  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  the  world  now  bears  witness  to  the 
higher  achievements  of  modern  science;  and  instead  of  delving 
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hnrtt  into  the  historj  and  pieeedantsof  the  past,  Toung  Anicr- 
lea  presses  forward  to  h«r  brilliant  fatnTe,  onmindfal  of 
checks  which  oonscrvatism  in  error  would  place  in  her  way.  ▲ 

democracy  of  science  must  and  will  overcome  all  obstacles,  and 
regard  as  milestoues  of  the  paat  many  of  our  so-called  institution:* 
of  learning.  Reform  is  loudly  called  for,  and  th«  only  answer 
we  luiTo  bad  ftom  many  of  those  sleepy  institutions  is,  tliat  Wo 
•an  going  to  lelbhn,'^  and  then  tarn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again. 
In  one  of  our  colleges — ^I  name  it  to  its  honor — the  requisite  stops 
have  been  taken  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  progressive  age.  I 
refer  to  Brown  Univ<'rsity.  inu\  I  trust  tliat  every  encouragement 
ibat  can  be  given  will  be  afforded  to  enable  that  institution  to 
carry  fbrwiid  its  designs,  that  other  institutions  of  learning  m^ 
be  encouraged  to  follow  in  its  steps,  to  vie  with  it  in  extending 
the  benefits  of  learnini;  to  all,  and  to  "give  to  every  one  that 
askcth,''  what  he  may  need,  without  l«»rcin^  him  to  learn  thoi© 
things  that  will  l>e  uf  nu  benefit  to  him  In* fore  he  can  obtain  his 
parchment  roll  with  two  of  the  first  letters  of  the  a]phal>et  after 
his  name,  to  be  Ibllowed  by  two  others  when  he  has  forgotten  his 
Oreek. 

I  would  not  have  you  8uppo!«e  th^t  I  despise  classic  learning. 
On  the  contrary  no  one  loves  it  more  than  I  do,  however  Ut^  I 

may  have  of  it ;  but  I  do  object  to  the  idea  that  a  liberal  educa 
<ion  depends  wliolly  n]>un  a  mere  smMttrrin^  knowledge  of  two 
dead  languages  with  a  mere  elementary  knowledge  of  philosophy. 
Far  he  it  ftom  me  to  discouraging  any  kind  of  learning.  I  wonld 
that  every  man  should  have  all  possible  means  of  aeqniring  the 
kinds  of  knowledge  most  conducive  to  his  happiness  and  useful- 
ness; but  I  do  tliink  that  the  public  have  neglected  their  own 
interests  in  not  awaking  from  the  Uream  thtjy  have  been  in  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  in  not  seeing  that  our  supposed  institutions  of 
learning  are  ihr  k>elow  the  w^ts'of  the  age,  and  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  instituticois  and  the  customs  of  our  oonntty, 
being  irresponsible,  thou^  somewhat  limited  monarehies  in  the 
midst  of  a  Republic. 

If  we  ennot  eflbct  ike  reforms  we  desire— and  1  own  that 

seems  dillicult,  if  not  impossible  to  do  so  in  institutioDii  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people — let  us  establish  indepe4deat  institnttoas  , 
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of  learning,  and  have  them  adapted  to  the  counti-j  and  to  the 
wanli  of  the  age.  Let  oveiy  gieot  eity  have  idthln  it|  linte  a 
UbenI  naiyeni^y  open  to  all  who  deeiio  to  lean;  Had  kt  the 
abniif^aiiee  d  edenee  wbieh  eaeli  of  our  el  ties  eoiitaiiis  be  bioaglit 

into  active  operation  ;  and  let  the  common  high  schools  prepare 
their  pupils  for  more  extended  instruction  in  the  halls  and  lec- 
tnre  mma  of  jour  new  universities.  Open  jour  doote  to  all 
wliD  deflise  to  learn,  and  keep  your  teaohen  employed  eaeh  and 
eifery  day  in  fhll  and  praotioal  teaching  in  the  recitation  roomSi 
and  lahoratories  of  science. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  ventore  to  predict  will  soon  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  if  our  citizens  are  true  to  their  own  interests,  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  our  country  can 
take  in  the  march  of  improvement  Let  the  unfounded  prejn- 
dices  against  book  learning  be  driven  from  the  minde  of  moa  by 
making  books  atill  more  worthy  of  being  read  and  studied.  Let 
theory  and  practice  join  hands  ^'now  and  forever  in  indissoluble 
union."  Are  not  llie  arts  living  illustrations  of  tlie  principles 
of  science  1  Is  not  the  world  a  great  book  of  wisdom,  as  yet  but 
partially  read  1  Is  not  the  fioid  of  the  farmer  full  of  wondora 
tat  little  known  to  liimi  for  want  of  scientiiio  lightl  <<Oivonie 
to  aae,"  shoiild  be  the  oiy  of  cveiy  intelligent  man. 

There  may  be  men,  who,  through  indolencoi  aie  murllltng  to 
take  the  trouble  of  learning  the  scientific  principles  of  the  aito 

which  they  daily  practice  ;  but  there  are  more  who  earnestly  de- 
sire to  know  all  they  can  learn,  iujI  merely  fur  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing more  wealth  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  laudable  ousioaiyr 
and  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 

The  iron  master  naturally  wishes  to  know  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  every  kind  of  iron  ore,  how  it  was  formed,  where  it  is 
found,  and  all  the  geologieal  foots  tsonneeted  with  its  history,  as 
well  as  liow  to  reduce  the  metal  to  its  most  marketable  form  at 
the  least  cost  and  most  profit.  Though  he  can  refine  cast  iron 
in  the  forge  and  puddling  furnace,  he  is  not  content  with  a  mere 
empirioal  routine,  bat  desires  to  know  the  changes  and  the 
eanses  of  the  changsi  whidh  take  plaee  in  the  eonvoiaiflii  ef  tlie 
evodeand  btUtle  aaelal  Into  tough  and  tmaeions  ban.  He  ia 
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also  interested  in  knowing  how  arsenic,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  manganese  aliect  the  quality  of  the  metal ;  and  is  not  this 
Imowledge  valuable  to  the  community  if  it  prevents  the  I068  of 
human  life  ftom  the  bursting  of  a  steam  boiler^  the  fcactarlng  of 
an  aade  of  the  lailroad  oar,  or  of  the  mariner's  last  resort  upon 
a  lee  shore  in  a  storm — ^the  great  sheet  anehoar  and  iron  chain  t 
Though  he  may  not  be  a  manulacturer  of  steel,  is  he  not  inte- 
rested in  knowing  what  it  is  and  how  it  diiiexs  £rom  soft  iron  l 
Is  not  eveiy  man  who  owns  a  pankniib  or  a  raxor  intarested  in 
knowing  what  those  limdements  are  made  ol,  and  on  what  their 
exeellenee  depends!  Is  it  enough  Ibr  the  iron  aast^  to  know 
that  somehow,  or  other,  heat  and  fuel  cli  iii-e  iron  ore  into  east 
iron  ?  Has  he  not  an  intelligent  curiosity  to  know  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  this  oonTenion  ?  Will  it  harm  him  to  know  how 
his  flaxes  and  luei  operate,  and  in  what  the  differences  between 
kot  and  eold  Uast,  anthiaelfe,coke,  andel  arooal-made  iron  eon- 
flist?  Will  not  science  aid  him  In  attaining  the  desirable  result 
of  making  iron  ;is  cheaply,  and  as  well,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic as  on  the  other  1  Can  we  not  make  as  good  cast  steel  from 
our  excellent  American  irons  as  is  made  from  similar  metals 
flom  Sweden  and  Russia  bj  the  people  of  England  t 

Although  we  ha?e  learned  to  smalt  lead  adTantageonilyi  oor 
woarkhig  vrnt  do  not  know  how  to  axttaot  the  silw  whlflh  It 
often  contains  in  considerable  proportions,  and  the  proflt  of  iii 
extraction  goes  into  the  hands  of  £uropean  reilners., 

So  with  respect  to  alloys  of  copper  and  silver;  we  abandon  the 
business  of  extracting  the  precious  metals  to  EuropeanS|  and 
have  not  a  single  eopelling  fiirnaee  in  the  United  States. 

Only  a  few  years  since,  we  were  wholly  dependent  on  England 
teeopper;  bat  now  we  pndnoe  about  one-tenth  of  the  qnantitj 
nqnissd  In  the  United  6titss,h9r  worklsgalbwof  onrowamtneiy 

and  by  smelting  ores  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  room  for  the  extension  of  this  business  and,  in  time,  we 
shall  l)ecome  independent  of  foreign  mines  and  furnaces. 

Gold  we  have  in  abundance  on  both  shores  of  our  continent  5 
hut  nnlbrtanately,  this  delusiye  metal  has  led  too  manf  to  ndn 
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on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  history  of  goid  miningi  and 
a  want  of  seientific  skill  in  operating.  A  knowledge  of  the  &et 
that  veins  of  the  precious  metals  decrease  in  richness  as  they  de- 
scend into  the  earth,  would  have  iaved  thousands  from  plunging 
into  erroneous  speculations. 

Baron  Humboldt  confidently  predicted  that  the  gold  mines  of 
California  would  proro  of  little  economical  value  to  the  United 
Slates;  and  notwithstanding  the  |60|OO9,OOO  worth  of  gold  that 
our  new  territory  pours* into  the  lap  of  eommeree  every  year,  if  I 
am  not  erroneously  informed,  more  than  double  that  amount  is 
expended  in  obtainiugit!  By  scientiilc  skill,  profitable  returns 
ean  be  obtained  in  this  branch  of  industry,  both  in  California  and 
the  southern  Slates,  and  also  in  Canada ;  but  there  is  but  little 
knowle<lge  of  the  art  of  mining  among  the  operators. 

Metalic  zinc  has  never  yet  been  profitably  distilled  from  the 
ores  of  this  country,  owicg  to  want  of  skill  iu  the  operatives; 
but  we  shall  soon  learn  how  to  prosecute  this  art,  and  shall  then 
bring  our  numerous  rioh  zinc  mines  into  action. 

Already  citizens  of  New -York  and  New-Jersey  have  made  a 
beginning,  and  have  succeeded  in  the  mannfiictare  of  an  innoen- 

ons  white  paint  from  the  ores  of  the  Sussex  Mines,  and  will,  ere 
long,  render  Le  Clair's  discovery  economically  valuable  in  the 
United  States,  and  w<'  trust  that  this  discovery  will  banish  lead 
paralysis  from  the  hands  of  the  painter,  and  eholio  from  his 
bowels. 

.  Melalie  tin  is  not  produced  in  this  country  for  want  of  the  dis- 
covery of  mines  of  its  ores,  onlj  five  small  veins  having  thus  far 

been  discovered  in  Ihe  United  States. 

« 

Tom  the  attention  of  mineralogists  and  geologists  to  our  meta- 

morphic  rocks,  and  let  them  searrli  with  practical  view?,  .ind  we 
shall  doubtless  soon  know  if  we  are  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon 
Sngland  and  the  East  Indies  lor  this  valuable  metal. 

Iron  ores  we  have  in  abundance,  and  to  America  is  due  the 
honor  of  disoovering  the  method  of  rtdueing  them  by  meant  of 
anHmeita  or  haid  aoal. 
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The  finer  kinds  of  iron  whioh  are  imelted  bj  means  of  obaneal 
foel  fkom  the  best  kinds  of  iron  ore  shoold  not  be  eonfonnded  in 

onr  markets  with  the  coarser  varieties,  but  should  be  resenred, 
iis  in  Europe,  for  particular  purposes. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  the  science  and  economy  of  the 
farnaee  before  we  can  produce  iron  at  suffioientlj  lew  cost  to 
dispense  with  tarilT  laws.  If  half  the  time  and  monej  that  U 
MQMnded  in  politieal  eleetioiieering,had  been  devoted  to  the  im- 

pioyement  of  the  art  of  the  iron  smelter,  we  should  lung  since 
have  produced  this  indi^ix  usable  metal  at  a  lower  cost  thaa  it  ean 
be  obtained  for  from  Europe. 

Of  the  art  of  mining,  our  people  know  bat  little;  and  notwitk- 
Standing  the  anltitode  ef  absoxd  speeolations  In  the  ihrmatta 
of  stoeik  cenpanlee  Ibr  working  mines,  we  hare  bot  rvy  hm 
sneecssfU  operations  in  progress. 

Few  are  aware  that  a  mine  mnst  first  be  eonstmeted  before  it 

eaii  be  advaiiliigtously  wrouglit,  and  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  must  be  expended  in  making  the  re<^iu3ite  preparations, 
before  profitable  returns  can  be  expeeted  from  even  the  richest 
arises.  Hanoe,  thioiii^  want  of  knowledgOi  and  tuureascmablb 
iapatteee,  a  good  mine,  instead  of  being  won,  is  lost,  with  all 
the  capital  ex])ended  iu  attempts  to  open  it. 

Thus  far  our  sacecssfnl  mining  has  been  the  work  of  Comlsh 

operators:  and  I  regret  tt»  any  thai  thtie  are  but  few  that  hare 
given  pruti table  returns,  owing  to  the  waut  #f  icienii^o  skill  and 
eeonomloal  management. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  nmst  important  of  all  arts 
— to  Agriculture.  In  this  we  ought  to  take  the  highest  rank  ; 
bat  onibrtiinatelj  the  art  requiring  the  best  efforts  of  science  for 
its  improTement  has  too  generally  spnmed  the  aid  of  those  who 
were  most  desirous  and  most  able  to  advance  Its  interests.  Bnt 
the  farmer  is  now  awakening,  and  begiuk  io  scf  and  believe  that 
the  skill  of  an  agricultural  chemist  is  of  8omo  value  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  doil.  He  finds  that  by  his  old  method  his  soil  that 
once  jieldod  him  more  than  fbrlj  b««hels  of  wheat  to  the  aei*^ 
m  loogar  piodMes  nMtv  tiM  liiif#s. 
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He  asks  the  cliemist  to  analyze  liis  soil,  and  finds  that  certaio 
substances  which  formerly  constituted  important  elements  of  it 
are  gone,  and  on  anal jais  of  the  grain  he  sells,  those  substances 
are  found.  It  beoomes  dear  then  to  hia  mind|  that  he  has  sold 
the  elements  of  fertility  with  hia  grain.  Hia  land  is  eihaneted. 
What  shall  he  do  7  Mast  he  abandon  his  hoineatead  with  all  the 
endearing  associations  that  cling  around  it,  and  plunge  into  the 
western  prairies  to  iind  a  virgin  soil  to  exhaust  in  a  similar  man- 
ner) and  thus  prooeedlil^e  the  caterpillar  oonsnming  and  deatroj- 
ingj  as  he  moves  westward!  No!  Tlie  chemist  inihnns  hia  bow 
to  replenish  his  exhausted  soils,  with  the  elements  of  Ibrtilitj,  at 
a  low  cost,  and  thus  enables  liim  to  cultivate  more  profitably 
than  ever  his  old  farm.  Tlie  <dd  and  exhausted  plains  of  East- 
ern Virginia,  are  now  undergoing  this  process  of  renovatiouy  and 
lands  bought  a  few  years  since  lor  six  doburs  per  aeroi  am  now 
worth  fifty.  Bid  our  time  permit,  I  eoald  rmm&t  Inudredi  of 
similar  improvements,  brought  about  by  men  who  are  little 
known  among  the  farmers,  but  whose  labors  slowly  and  silently 
creep  into  the  fields  through  the  pages  of  printed  books  and  ag- 
ricultural Journals. 

Indian  com,  the  golden  harvest  of  America,  so  rich  and  pco- 
liilc,isone  of  our  most  Taluable  mps,aad  b^og  a  hoed  gndn 
crop,  is  peculiar  to  American  agriculture,  send  duusgcs  altogotheor 

the  rules  of  rotation  taught  in  English  books  on  the  art.  The 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  grain  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  our  agricultural  friends,  and  they  should  learn  how 
to  raise  from  75  to  130  bushels,  where  they  now  produce  only 
fkom  13  to  30.  I  need  only  say  that  liigh  manuring  with  well- 
made  compoats,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  this  dssliaUe 
result* 

I  must  not  forget  to  call  your  attention  to  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Botany,  which,  in  its  higher  branches,  teaches  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  all  the  ori^aus  of  plants  and  the  moile  of 
their  development;  while  the  examination  of  the  habitat  and  pe- 

•Mr.  Jckn  Bmr%  «riioagXriMd^  Inl^kt  Wiaa^plMoai^kMMimrage  yitld  tCSS  Mh- 
•bof  dieII«dooraiotiMMre,Mdia  one  insUaof^  Ij       iBMUDiBf  inil  ■  ptmlhr  nilt  nf 

ealUvalioD,  he  r^sed  136  bashcTs,  for  wliich  he  rccriTed  a  prcmlnxR.   Similar  crope  hare  htfn 
raised  on  the  mme  and  tbo  adjaocnt  ialandi)  hy  Mcasrs.  Lamprey,  PillBbary,  BoodjtaA 
«a.— 5m  My  Final  i^pori  m  tif  GMfofy  wui  Mimr§l9g^  qfUmg  ffmmftkin. 
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caliar  conditions  Tor  most  favorable  growth  of  diflerent  genera  and 
ipeoies  tnggests  to  the  ingenioiu  hasbandman  ▼ail<yiis  methods  of 
ofaftaining  the  most  desirable  Nsalis  in  enltivatioD. 

Entomology  teaches  the  nature  and  habits  of  Inieett,  and 

although  their  name  is  Ici^ioTi,  and  v/c  may  not  be  able  to  control 
their  depredatliais  so  much  as  we  could  desire;  still  wo  can  do 
much  by  knowiog  their  habits,  and  their  metamorphoses  in  re* 
prodnetion. 

I  need  not  say  that  a  knowledge  of  eompantiv^anatomy  and 
Ttleiinarj  sorgery  is  hfghly  melU  totiie  Airmer;  Ibril  Is  loo 
obriotn  to  require  argument.  Many  valuable  animals  would  be 
saved,  if  the  farmer  rttlected  that  tliey,  like  men,  have  bodies 
subject  to  disorders  which  rest  and  timely  aid  would  cure.  Cer- 
Uinijf  we  owe  mnoh  gratitude  to  the  animals  wUsli  fmnaisk  us 
with  food  and  clothing,  and  add  so  largely  to  oar  eomfort  and 
happiness  in  various  ways ;  and  thoogb  we  maj  be  willing  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  quacks,  let  us  spare  our  ser- 
vants of  the  brute  creation. 

In  addressing  men  familiar  with  mechanics,  I  need  not  dwell 
npon  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  seienoe'of  Mechaa- 
leal  Fhllosophj  and  of  Mechanics;  forthehlsloijofall  thearts 
shows  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to  tiiese  soeiettss.  It  issaid  . 
hy  one  of  our  most  eminent  agriculturists,  thai  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  plough  were  made  by  mechanics  and  m  ithematl- 
cians.  Our  power  looms,  spinning  jinneys,  self-acting  mules, 
eotton  ginS|  carpet  looras,  printing  presses,  and  thousands  of  other 
tagsBioQsauohiBesyiesnlted  ikoni  the  ap^leatioii  of  the  setaee 
of  aechanioal  philosophy.  Steam  eaghMS,  the  eoaitined  nisaH 
of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  demonstrate  the  power  of  those  two 
sciences,  when  Joined  hand  in  hand. 

.  ne  sailing  ship,  which  ibr  ages  has  been  an  objeci  of  Just 
admiration,  as  she  ploughs  the  deep,  and  works  up  against  the 

opposing  wind,  is  a  splendid  result  of  science  reduced  to  prac- 
tice; but  now  she  stands  still  to  admire  that  marvel  of  the  waters, 
the  steam  ship,  as  slie  marches  tluough  opposing  carrents  and 


Jiead  winds,  straight  for  her  port,  cutUag  hurricanas  Monder 
and  leaving  them  behiud, 

"Aima$  M  tid  or  Ml  or  ew, 

Who  that  regards  the  railroads  which  now  eorer  our  oountiy 
with  their  reticulated  web,  recognizes  their  origin  in  the  tram 

road  of  the  miner,  emerging  from  the  dark  levels  of  a  coal  mine? 
Kow  that  they  have  become,  through  Ihe  skill  of  the  engineeri 
the  paths  for  those  iron  steam  horses,  which  were  the  laughing- 
stock ot  the  whips  of  London  a  few  jears  ago,  as  thej  attempted 
to  run  over  the  pavements,  and  split  their  sides  with  jolting  over 
ihe  stones,  and  came  to  a  dead  halt  amid  tlie  jeers  of  the  tri- 
umphant coaehmen.  On  these  iron  rails,  the  locomotiFe  engtaet 
were  at  home  and  whizzed  awaj  whistling  as  thej  went,  while 
"the  otninons  warning — <<Look  out  for  the  engine  when  the  bell 
rings  — tells  us  of  the  ]»peed  and  power  of  this  new  means  of 
locomotion. 

Cliemistry  and  pliysics  gave  to  the  world  the  electric  and  elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraphs — those  marirelous  means  of  communica- 
tion which  enable  us  to  use  the  lightning  for  our  Mereurf,  in 
transmitting  intelligence  quick  as  thought! 

This  product  of  science  wa<  the  work  of  many  licaii?  and  hand*, 
^ud  belongs  to  no  one  man,  hut  to  the  scientilic  world.  To 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  in  Denmark,  who  iirst  suggested  it,  to 
Joseph  Henry,  who  improved  the  electro-magnet,  and  still  more 
to  Daniel  and  Oroye,  of  Ix>ndon,  who  invented  the  sustaining 
Galvanic  battery,  the  chief  credit  is  due;  while  to  several  others 
Is  to  be  credited  the  different  modes  of  recording  the  signs  by 
which  numbers  and  letters  are  denoted.* 

Astronomy  has  given  us  the  means  of  determining  the  position 
of  anjrvpot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  has  placed  in  tha 
hands  of  the  navigator,  the  simplest  methods  of  tracing  his  devi- 
ous way  across  the  deep,  to  places  he  has  never  seen.   The  me- 

•im  JBpirfliflMrf  Df.  W.  f .  ClM—ii^  Pwffot  Jwiyh  mmf»  B.  A.         Bfc  flL  T. 
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ehmie  baa  ftmisbad  him  the  sextant  and  duonometer,  by  whieh 
be  measures  his  latitude  and  longitude,  with  wonderW  preeltieny^ 

Eclipses  of  the  sun.  formerly  the  terror  of  superstitiuiis  ami 
ignorant  people^  are  now  regarded  as  the  mere  crossing  of  the 
bands  of  (be  great  siderial  eloek  of  the  hearaiii  and  as  the  indi- 
eaton  of  the  longitudes  of  plaees  npon  the  earth's  sorfiMe.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Arago,  the  talking  wires  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph are  made  to  measure  the  longitudes  of  placs  inland,  with 
greater  aeeorarj  than  any  astronomieal  measurements  by  lunar 
distaneea  and  oeeultations  of  staiii  as  ibimerly  pmetised  with  the 
aid  of  the  sextant  and  ehronometer  X>nl7. 

The  recording  electro-magnetio  clocks  of  Bain,  Wheatstone, 
Locke,  and  others,  give  precision  to  astronomical  o}>«ervations 
never  known  l>efore,and  divide  the  second  of  time  into  a  hundred 
parts,  measurable  by  the  dividers  npon  a  strip  of  paper! 

It  is  bj  no  means  certain  that  there  are  not  more  worlds  Ibr- 
seienee  to  conquer;  and  It  Is  more  desirable  to  march  onwardy 

than  to  stop  to  quarrel  about  the  priority  of  discovery  of  those 
which  have  already  been  made.  Time  and  the  scientific  historian 
will  do  justice  tp  all  who  have  contributed  in  bringing  about 
these  Talnable  resaltS|  regardless  of  every  niijnst  monopoly  at- 
tempted by  patent  laws.  An  ooeaslona]  retroiq)ect  of  the  sdentlfie 
men  of  our  land  is  much  needed,  to  prevent  abuses,  which  have 
become  too  pirominent  in  this  and  other  countries;  lor  the  rights 
of  diseeveters  should  be  held  saered. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  e^^ected  that  men  of  science  will  devote  tl^ir 
Uves  to  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledgSi  if  their  laboia 
are  not  appreciated  and  honored.  If  Ingratitude  and  base  envy 

meet  tlu m  at  every  step,  and  sordid  avarice  appropriate  their 
discoveries  and  give  them  in  return  nothing  but  insult  and  injury, 
can  they  fail  to  be  disgnsted  1  A  sense  of  dutjj  and  fondly-eher- 
Ished  hopes  that  their  memories  will  be  honored  yvhen  they  are 
no  longer  llrlng,  may  still  stimulate  them  to  proceed  with  ^elr 
labors  ;  but  why  slioiild  their  happiness  be  destroyed  by  base  and 
wicked  men|  full  of  low  cunning  and  artful  imposture  ?  It  re- 
quires no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  In  a  man  of  science  to 


Uj  liitdlaeoTeKka  before  the  woridtiidabiidt  tkefUomoC  aboM 
fliftt  Is  tare  to  iUl  opoa  his  lietd. 


**  Uo  who  ft«<v»n(l''  fo  mountain  top*  shall  find 
The  lofucjit  pcAks  moBt  wrapt  with  oloodttt 

fie  who  ^nirpajares  or  pubdue?  mankiDd, 
Miut  look  down  oa  iho  irnto  of  ihoee  below, 

Ikoafb  hightflMlt  Ikttaiof  glfliyglow. 


The  history  of  scientific  men  most  painfnllj  impxesses  us  with 
the  truth  of  these  lines.  Gailileoi  Harreji  Jenneri  ^  Scheele^ 
•11  snlfiHied  peiseettti0DS  wmtf  in  direst  ratio  to  the  ImpoTtMiw 
of  their  dlseoTeries ;  and  the  day  ls*iiot  yal  soma  whMi  panaoB- 

tioii  for  doing  good  shall  cease. 

It  is  true  of  the  great  nu  n  J  liave  just  nann  d.  that  the  world 
ultimately  did  justice  to  their  discoveries,  though  not  during  their 
lifetilma.  We  now  know  that  Watt  disflOYorad  the  eompoaitkiA 
of  water;  bntltwasnotuntU  66  years  altehls  death  that  the 
hcnorof  this  dlsooyary  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  InstnuseBla 
lltyof  the  researclies  of  Arago  and  IJumas,  who  were  sent  to 
England  to  learn  all  tlie  particulars  of  his  scientific  career,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  his  eulogy  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Franee. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  rob  our  own  Franklin  of  the  honor 
of  the  discoirery  of  the  identity  of  Ughtaiog  and  aleatikii^i  and 
of  that  of  dlseoyerlng  Uie  means  of  pxoteotlpg  our  ships  and 
dwellings  from  the  thunderbolt ;  bnt,  in  time,  tiie  award  was 

made  to  him  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  scientific  world, 
and  the  words  "  Eripuit  fulmina  cosh,  sceptrumque  tyranniSf^  re- 
cord his  services  to  science  and  his  country ! 

I  need  not  say  more  of  injustice  done  to  scientific  men.  The 
subject  is  a  painful,  and  the  frets  m  discreditable  to  our  lase. 

Ills bette  that  ^  shoold set abonl tlie wwk of  F^Bvan^ ^ 
repetition  of  thnaln  our  owa 

from  the  erlmes  Kronf^t  on  by  selfish  ambitioni  nnprindiplad 

avarice,  and  hateful  envy. 
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How  can  this  be  aeoomplishedl 

First  and  chieilj,  without  doubt,  iu  cultivating  a  high  morali- 
^  in  th«  eomnnuii^  iiid  •  Mse  «f  Justiee  toward  our  fellow 
man. 

SecQudly, bj leqoiriDg foU  and deeiaiFe pxooft oi  adiaeo?^ 
before  «Q7  Bian'a  elaima  lolt  shall  be  allowed. 

Third,  hj  haying  reeotded,  in  the  arehiTes  of  science  and  in 
permanent  instltntions,  the  exact  history  of  every  important  dis- 
covery^ with  tlie  evidence  of  the  Acts  alleged. 

It  should  not  be  eiioiigli  that  a  mere  speculator  in  inveIilion^^, 
should  go  to  a  patent  office  and  swear  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery and  invention,  when  he  may  iiave  stolen  it  from  some 
nnsoBpeeting  man  of  science,  or  from  a  more  hamble  artisan. 

Kb  tme  man  of  sdenee  will  ever  disgraee  himself  by  asking 

for  a  patent,  even  though  he  might  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  discovery  more  than  tlie  tailor  did  who  drew  an  elephant  at 
a  raffle.  He  cannot  and  will  not  leave  liis  scientific  pursuits  to 
tarn  showman,  mcohanie^  or  mereliant ;  and  it  is  better  for  him 
and  for  the  world  that  he  shonld  eontfanie  hie  ihvoilte  porsnlta 
and  bring  out  more  from  the  unexplored  d^ths  of  human  in- 
genuity and  skill.  The  poor  aitizan  cannot  alTord  to  enter  into 
long  tedious  and  expensive  lawsuits  to  obtain  his  rights,  and 
therefore  1ms  to  lose  them  lor  a  time  at  least. 

Ue  patent  office  affords,  (as  too  many  whom  I  now  address 
wsQ  Ibnow,)  but  very  Inadequate  protection  to  thedisooverer  and 

inventor.  A  patent  entitles  one  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  llfo  In 
law-suits,  and  that's  all! 

What  then  shall  be  dcpe  1  How  can  we  protect  the  troe  dia> 
merer  and  inventi>rt  Thialsihe  suMeot  I  will  now  oosmMsc;. 
and  I  ^Ink  the  means  I  shall  point  ont  will  prove  most  satiafw- . 

tory  to  all  who  have  huuest  and  just  .claims.    I  cannot  say  that 
it  will  be  a  perfect  method,,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be  bett^ 
an  any  we  have  tried. 


There  was  a  diflcoverj  ol  a  most  ourioos  and  n  onderful  nature 
aide  ia  Pimoe  a  ibw  yetn  ago-^Nw  Hut  attoniahed  the  world 
iBOMi  perhaps,  than  any  that  wai  ev«r  laade;  one,  too,  of  mi- 
Ternl  importanee,  and  very  dllBenlt  to  proteet  by  ]eilefs  patait. 

This  was  the  discovery  of  Photography,  or  of  causing  objects 
Id  nature  to  paint  their  nwn  pictures  by  the  liglit  of  the  sim. 
This  discovery  was  made  by  a  Frenchman,  named  Niepoe,  who 
on  his  death  entrnsted  it  to  hia  ion.  It  was  then  quite  impcr- 
ibot,  though  the  principle  was  well  ettahliahed.  mepce  oomrnn- 
nieated  this  disooTerjtoDagaerre,  a  Parisian  painter  of  dioramas, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  perfect  it  by  their  joint  la- 
bors ;  and  since  Daguerre  promised  to  render  it  avaihible  to  their 
interests,  Niepce  agreed  that  the  art  should  bear  Daguerre's  name* 

B7  the  aid  of  chemistry  this  wonderfni  art  was  biOQ|^tto  audi 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  ready  for  pablieatlon.  ToDagoana 

came  the  happy  thought  of  entmsting  this  discovery  to  one  of  the 
most  honorable  members  of  the  Institute,  M.  Arago,  the  astrono- 
mer of  Franee,  and  this  savant  at  once  offered  to  lay  the  disoov- 
aiy  bafiure  the  Academy  of  Sdanoes,  and  to  make  it  fiae  to  the 
public  on  certain  terms.  This  was  soon  arranged ,  and  the  ftel  of 
making  a  i»icture  by  sunlight  was  instantly  demonstrated  to  the 
academy.  An  award  was  then  voted  of  6,000  francs  penaion  per 
auinm  to  Mr.  Niepoe  during  his  116,  and  4,000  tenes  per  an- 
nam  to  BigueRe  ibr  this  disco?  eiy  and  InFaatiim,  and  fbtem 
after  it  was  to  be  free  lo  all  man  and  all  nati<ms! 

Thos  the  world  baeame  fbrorer  indebted  to  Fmnee  for  the  most 

beautiful  art  that  has  surprised  this  wonder-loving  age.  Who, 
that  has  taken  out  letters  patent  for  trifling  improvements  in  this 
art,  docs  not  fed  ashamed  of  himself  whan  ha  contamplates  this 
noUe  gift  of  the  French  nation?  OcntlenieD,  I  doobt  not  nuuqr 
of  yon  have  eanght  the  idea  which  I  have  the  honor  to  suggest 
<or  your  consideration.  If  we  would  encourage  the  honest  dis- 
coverer and  inventor,  we  should  have  some  institution  as  noble  as 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  o£  France;  and  withoot  abolishing  tiie 
FiieGBt  Oftce,  we  wonld  Icarc  to  InTcntors  and  discoTerers  the 
choice  between  the  two,  and  I  doubt  not  most  Americaii  inven- 
tors woald  prefer  the  academy. 
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Let  us  hare,  then,  a  J^'aHonal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  act  as  an 
nnqiiie^aiid  «8  tlie  advisers  of  Oongiesa  in  all  matters  of  sdentille 
diMOTory  and  inTontion.  Let  this  aeademj  thoiooghly  examine 
into  ike  merits  of  all  diseorerles  and  inventions  laid  bclbre  them, 
as<)ertain  the  rights  of  the  discoverer  or  inventor,  and  the  value 
of  the  invention,  and  then  recommend  to  Congress  a  suitable 
awards  on  condition  that  it  shall  he  made  free  to  the  wodd. 
This  award  would,  doubtless,  be  most  valuable  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  pension. 

Onee  passed  iqMm  by  the  aeademy,  there  would  be  no  lawsuits 

to  infiringements,  no  controversies  to  iktigue  the  public  and  an- 
noy the  families  of  parties  in  dispute;  for  the  award  would  be 
final,  and  the  discovery  should  be  made  tree. 

I  need  not  enter  at  this  time  on  the  manner  of  forming  this  na- 
.  tional  academy,  nor  advise  as  to  the  frequency  of  its  sessions  and 
preoUo  mode  of  operation.  The  memben  might  be  nominated 
hy  the  PMldeiit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  eonllvmed  by  tlM 
Senate.  Due  eate,  of  course,  would  be  exercised  in  the  election 
of  men  to  otfices  of  such  high  responsibility  and  trust.  Certainly, 
there  eould  be  no  more  difiiculty  in  selecting  suitable  men  than 
theve  is  in  elioosing  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Courts,  w1m>  lim 
tiras  iiur  proved  unimpeachable  and  most  noble  men. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  9$  iQ  Hbe  mediod  of 
laying  a  discovery  before  the  proposed  institution ;  and  in  this  I 

would  follow  that  pursued  in  the  Academ}  of  Sciences  of  France, 
of  enclosing  specifications  in  a  sealed  package.  The  sealed  pack- 
age should  be  duly  aud  cautiously  endorsed  with  the  nature  of 
the  discovery,  &c. ;  but  should  keep  secret  the  precise  means, 
which  are  to  be  detailed  in  the  enclosed  papers.  The  academy, 
by  its  publication,  is  to  notify  the  world  of  the  reception  of  such 
a  package,  and  call  upon  all  claimants  to  hie  their  claims  and 
their  mdcnee,  and  fix  upon  the  time  fifft  breaking  the  seals.  It 
is  obvious  this  system  would  prevent  subsequent  reclamations, 
and  insure  priority  of  discovery.  On  due  and  careftil  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence,  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  c  uld 
report  to  the  academy,  and  then  that  body  might  vote  the  proper 
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noonmiiiidation  of  awud,  and  tee  it  laid  bafbte  CongiMiala 

proper  time.  lu  many  cases,  men  of  science  would  only  require 
recognition  of  their  rights  of  discovery,  and  then  give  the  results 
of  their  labots  to  the  world.  lu  other  cases,  whare  the  iava&tar 
Mquiiad  pi^ymfinti  it  should  be  luuKuablj  made. 

This  system  once  introduced^  we  should  see  the  end  of  those 
lm|K»itio]ifl  that  are  too  freqne&tlf  practised  npon  goroanwnt 
and  tlie  pec^ ;  and  science  anid  art  would  walk  in  open  day, 
honored  by  all  men,  and  America  would  march  rapidly  In  the 
way  of  scientific  improvement. 

It  will  be  understood  that  nij  object  in  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  entrusted  with  the 
azecntiTe  powers  of  a  legal  tribunal  is  to  promdte  the  enltivaticA 
of  the  nsefol  idenoes  and  arts,  and  to  alfoid  Jnst  protection  to 
the  rights  of  discoverers  and  inventors.  The  transactions  of  this 
body  would  give  to  tlie  jniblic  the  most  valuable  knowledge  of 
now  discoveries,  and  in  a  reliable  form,  and  thus  save  the  world 
from  the  artful  tiicks  of  impostm,  and  our  courts  of  justice  ikea 
iSbm  labor  of  InTceti^tiaBS  which  ahould  not  be  laquimd  of  goh 
tlemen  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  who  are  not  always 
the  most  competent  persons  to  pass  upon  questions  of  soienoe 
an$i  of  scientific  discoveiy. 

You  have,  I  doubt  not,  understood  that  this  method  would 
augment  our  means  of  scientific  education;  and  I  trust  that  «• 
Img  the  practical  arts  will  raceivea  new  impnlae, in  their  BMich 
of  imptoyement,  from  accumulated  power  deilTed  from  eelanUfic 

methods  of  study. 

Seience  is  systematized  knowledge ;  and,  as  you  well  know,  is 
power  of  tlie  most  valuable  kind  applicable  under  new  conditions, 
and  in  cases  often  of  great  importance  to  tlie  arts,  to  manufae- 
tures  and  agriculture;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this  high  power 
of  the  human  mind  is  eapable  <^  saving  the  country  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  by  warning  all  nations  that  there  is  not  a  means 
wanting  for  our  most  elfective  del'ence  against  the  aggressions  of 
an  enemy.  Napoleon  knew  that  soienee  was  fbll  of  resouroee 
applicable  to  war;  and  had  he  possessed  a  fleet  of  steamships  in 
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advance  of  England,  you,  I  doubt  not,  can  imagine  the  direful 
Molts  that  would  hm  Imppmntd  to  that  ecmntiy. 

fientleman,  la  eloaing  this  Tery  imperfeet  address,  aUow  me  to 
mj  that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  do  mwe  than  to  offiur  sugges-  • 
tions  which  your  more  mature  wisdom  may  render  useful.  Any 
one  of  the  arts,  represented  by  machines  and  products  of  industry, 
would  haye  required  more  than  an  hour  for  its  exemplification 
aadettlogy.  1tealbn,asfwalMliiioiighyaarliaU8 
dsred  amongst  yonr  rave  show  of  beantiftd  aad  ooflAil  pndiMii 
of  artistic  skill,  and  contemplated  the  valuable  aTiimals  collected 
in  your  stalls,  could  not  but  fold  my  arms  in  despair  at  any  at- 
iNspt  to  do  justice  to  yomr  magniikmit  exhibition.  Botlcaiiaol 
ftfl  to  express  myadmiratioB  on  viewing  tiiose  woaderM  instro- 
msBia*  whicih  out  as  easily  as  the  sdssors  would  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  without  more  noise,  the  thick  plates  of  steamboiler  iron,  and 
with  a  preoision  as  aoourate  as  the  ^est  drawn  line  on  their 
suAoa;  aor  ean  I  emit  to  nsflirtion  the  ^impe^  riig-^^ 

Am  apod  Its  charge  of  iae  jvnk  Ibr  the  power  loom,  while  the 
broken  threads,  which,  in  ordinary  machines  for  this  purpose, 
incumber  the  spinning  gear  and  clog  the  rolls,  is  by  this  almost 
«kin^<Mg  ^ggj^  pTiidinfc  wifiifhiaffj  ^pilek]^  wouad  up,  tons  ol^  and 
faakedsrwi^aoastogltaiio  troabia  aittcr  to  tiM  maohina  or  to 
Hie  fingers  of  the  atteutlye  girl  who  waits  upon  and  tends  this 

sex. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  new  hydrostatic  machine  of 
Hr.  Huse,  whichj  by  a  head  of  cold  water,  supercedes  steam 
in  moving  maohineiji  printing  presses,  &o.|  wherever  a  Croton 
liver  or  a  Oochitnate  lake  len^  its  surplus  waters  ftom  its  aque> 
duet— a  machine  saving  all  ftiel,  firemen's  and  engineei^  wages^ 
and  dangers  from  explosions  and  from  lire. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  notice  that  curious  and  most  ingenious 
method  of  priming  a  gun  by  Dr.  Maynard ;  a  method  which  an- 
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ablei  the  t|Kirtiiiuui  to  fixe  rapidly  as  m  loftd  his  gun,  and 
for  forty  or  more  shots,  witliout  the  affixing  of  a  single  cap  to  the 
«one  of  Iiis  fowling  piece  or  rifle,  and  without  exposure  of  hit 
piimii^  lo  moistoM  or  aoeldeDt.  80  ikr  as  wir  eaa  be  rendwed 
1ms  A»qii«iit  by  angnMBtiiig  its  tomvs,  and  la  makteg  wei^MiBs 
ttore  ds8tiiietlT«,  this  iMfw  method  cf  gun  priming  will  bare  aa 
inJ&uence  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  undervalued^ 

Shall  I  attempt  to  ponrtray  the  beau^  of  your  Kew-Yotk  tap- 
estry  earpetSyand  those  most  perfeet  ImltatioBSof  Gobelins  ti^ies- 
try  pietnrss,  whioh  adom  the  walls  d  Oasfle  Ckoden,  or  to 

describe  those  beaut il'nl  fabrics  ami  liue  work  placed  by  fair 
hands  in  your  halls,  or  expatiate  upon  the  delicacy,  iineness,  and 
aillLS  which  lay  in  soch  profhsion  on  your  tablesi  or  oall  your 
attaatioB  to  tiM  nswly  intiodneed  mannflwtnre  of  Jines  thxiad, 
wbieh  I  at  first  mistook  t»  silk,  so  eren  is  its  fibre  and  so  glossy 
on  its  surface,  or  express  my  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  linen 
thread  over  cotton,  or  even  silk,  in  making  firm  and  substantial 
workyaud  in  affixing  the  bottoasonovthirta  and  ooats,!  shonld 
but  lepeat  thoughts  thai  passed  HuMigh  BMuay  a  mlBd  as  tike 
aUeots  in  your  exhibition  met  our  Tie  v. 

1  cannot,  however,  pass  by  the  model  of  the  Amerkaa  yacht 
that  stands  pioadly  over  the  splendid  VIetaria  silfer  Tssa  wmt 
hj  an  Aweriean  sailing  eraft  upon  Engllah  waters,  in  her  eontsst 
with  all  the  clippers  that  the  former,  tliough  not  now  only  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  was  able  to  bring  to  the  race,  without  feeling 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  my  countrymen  and  of  their  elEoits 
at  the  World's  Fair,  and  at  the  same  time  a  respect  for  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Mothdh'  England,  in  her  noble  acknowledgment  of 
her  defeat  in  an  art  for  which  she  has  so  long  been  justly 
renowned. 

What  shall  I  say  more  I — Dazzled  and  bewildered  in  your  * 
labyrinthine  alleys  of  tables,  crowded  on  all  sides  by  the  besnr 
tifbl  and  nseftd  products  of  American  art,  now  meeting  a  tower 
of  beautlM  gilded  porcelain  and  stone  ware,  next  bendhig  ofsr 
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blazed  cases  full  of  costly  jewerly  and  richly  chased  silver  and 
gold,  then  stooping  curiously  to  admire  the  delicate  needle  work 
whidi  pourlmys  a  garden  of  flowers  upon  delicate  lace  or  mos- 
lia,  or  on  the  boiom  of  some  bridal  ihirt,  or  richly  adorned 
kerchief  for  some  fair  maiden's  neck,  T  turned  suddenly  and  find 
myself  amid  a  load  of  Flora's,  Cere's  and  Pomona's  stores  most 
enticing  and  provokingly  made  of  tint(  <!  (  (•niposition,  and  placed 
in  competition,  as  it  were,  with  the  origiualSi  to  puzade  the  ca- 
rious in  distinguishing  tliem. 

Again,  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  the  more  cumbersome 
implements  of  husbandry,  but  all  in  gala  dress,  and  come  with 
bright  Ikees  to  the  ihir.  Th«  plough  here  shines  with  unwonted 
losire,  and  tiie  seythe  equals  tiie  raaor  or  the  surgeon^s  ladfd  in 

edge  and  polish.  A  stack  of  long  square  bars  of  American  cast 
steel,  equal  to  the  best  of  English  make,  looms  up  before  me  to 
indicate  that  the  ^prediction  hazarded  in  a  former  part  of  this 
address  is  a^sady  wcmnpUihed, 

I  pass  by  a  series  of  glass  jars  and  casks  filled  with  white 
<aide  of  line,  and  shining  pannels,  easily  mistaken  iot  white 
Chinawaie,  ezempliiy  its  raloe  as  a  pure  and  spotless  unehaaga- 

ble  white  innocuous  paint.  This,  too,  is  a  new  American  pro- 
duction from  the  New-Jersey  zinc  mines,  and  a  true  l)ringing 
home  to  our  country  of  Le  Clairs's  most  valuable  discovery. 

X  turn  again  into  a  room  filled  with  whizzing,  hissing,  clank- 
ing machinery,  diiyen  by  the  power  of  fire  and  water,  where 
this  aoeommodating  steam  qpirit,  invisible  to  the  eye,  lends  his 
giant  strength  and  hnndred  hands  to  every  kind  of  machine 

that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  for  manufacturing  useful 
products.  Here  planing  iron,  there  spinning  cotton,  braiding 
silk  and  knitting  bobbin  in  a  dance  of  spools,  while,  at  the  same 
tlma,  lie  prints  his  "  bill  of  the  play shews  iron  in  sport, 
toms  a  hundred  lathes  with  his  foot,  .and  saws  and  toxos  wood 
Ibr  exercise,  and  goes  into  all  kinds  of  arts  and  mannihctnres 
without  danger  of  fatlmre,  and  with  no  disposition  to  «  strike," 
so  long  as  his  attendiuit^  allow  him  wood  or  coal,  and  water,  for 
fi>od,  and  drink. 
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Wlio  etn  look  on  these  things  and  fkU  to  admire  the  scienoe, 

skill,  aud  ingenuity  of  man,  and  to  adore  that  being  who  m&dfi 
him  And  thft  wiinH  that  ha8  accoiQDli&hfid  such  wonden  1  • 

Go  on,  gentlemen ;  encourage  art,  science,  and  skill,  and  let 
the  world  see  that  America  is  not  behind  any  oX  the  mUioni^of 
eartiii  inenteiipziM  and  active  intaUigenee. 


* 
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'  Delivered  at  the  closing  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual 
Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at  Castle  Garden, 
October,  1851. 

[BT  TU  BOa.  lODBI.] 

« 

Ladies 

In  the  unexpected  absence  of  our  venerable  President,  General 
Tftllmadge,  who  has  been  expected  here  lor  the  last  hour,  I  ap- 
pear, by  request  of  the  managers,  to  endeaTor  in  some  measuieto 
mi  the  Taeaney. 

We  all  teel  aQiazed  at  the  rapidity  of  impioyemtnt  in  these 
latter  days;  many  new,  and  almost  erery  invention  improved. 

Ton  will  here  find,  on  close  examination,  a  groat  amount  of  the 
latter  before  you.  Within  the  last  two  years  ycm  have  seen  her© 
the  McCormick  Yirgioia  Keaper  take  one  gold  medal ;  Dick'a 
Press  also;  either  of  them  worth  a  royal  revenue,  and  both  taking 
the  ConHdl  medals  from  all  the  world.  Ton  see  also  Borden't 
ICeat  Bisenit  take  another.  Ton  saw  here,  long  ago,  St.  'John's 
Compass  and  his  Excelsior  Soap,  which  have  taken  the  Jury 
medals  of  England.  In  such  a  climate  as  England,  the  "Reaper" 
would  be  cheap  at  a  million  dollars  a  year.  You  behold  here 
dodge's  C!op  S^^inner,  nnrivallad  ihr  its  wondeif ol  per£»manfl». 

Let  OS  proeeed  in  the  order  indieated  by  omr  eharter.  To  pro- 
mote, ilrst,  agrioQltare;  seoood,  eommereej  third/inannfaotore^ 
fourth,  the  arts.  Looking  back  some  thirty  years,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  urging  the  necessity  of  giving  to  all  the  implements 
of  agriculture  the  best  form,  temper,  and  perfect  polish,  and  I  en- 
joyed the  getting  np  by  my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Samnel  L.  Mitchill, 
a  plongh  of  the  best  worlgnanship  and  figure  of  that  day,  and 
poUshed  as  bright  as  a  n»>r,whidi  was  sent  a8»a  present  tatbe 
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Emperor  of  BuaaiA}  who  was  so  wise  as  to  appiedate  its  wortlii 
and  presented  to  Dr.  Ifitchill  his  grateftd  thanks  and  a  diamond 
ring  worth  some  thousands  of  dollars. 

Now,  look  at  the  polished  instruments  before  jou.  Look  at 

the  delicious  fruits  aud  flowers  in  the  gallery.  Look  at  the  faith- 
ful copies  of  them  by  Glover,  oi'  Fishkill,  fixf  d  as  lasting  models 
he  similes  ol'  the  originals.  Examine  further  the  insects  injuri- 
ons  to  the  fruits,  and  become  acquainted  lor  the  first  time  with 
these  litde  destiojets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  oKterminate  than  and 
not  another  class  of  insects  which  destroy  these  enemies  but  noFer 
touch  fruit. 

Think  of  the  large  sui)])lies  ol"  delicious  grapes  now  spread  be- 
fore us — thanks  to  the  persevering  labor  and  science  of  Dr.  Uu- 
derhill,  of  Croton  Point,  and  others — ^uo  longer  a  dessert  for  the 
rich  man's  table,  but  good  ibr  a  few  cents  in  the  hands  of  the 
'poor  boys  and  girls. 

Who  erer  heard  of  a  peach  eM>p  until  of  lata  years.  Let  us 
begrateldl  fbrthe  peach  millennium  which  has  lately  arrived,  ibr 

never,  since  the  time  of  Adam,  is  it  known  that  any  people  ever 
had  such  a  universal  supply  of  that  delicious  fruit.  Ultimately 
this  great  republic,  having  all  oUnuttes  and  soils  and  sur&ceSi 
will  be  a  wonder  indeed;  so  great  in  extent  that  all  asasons  are 
experienced  at  onco— from  heat  to  cold,  storm  to  calm,  rain  to 
drought.  Some  portions  always  able  to  suppJy  the  needed  pro- 
ductions, not  only  in  quantity,  but  by  science  and  care  vast 
Improyements  in  quality  of  vfeij  tiling.  So  much  iot  a  men 
hint  at  agriculture. 

Our  next  theme  is  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic.  What  a 
scene  of  thousands  of  rlYcr,  and  lake,  land,  and  ocean  steamen* 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  borne  swiftly  from  their 
mountain  beds  to  our  fire-sides.  Passengers,  gold,  aud  goods 
transported  across  oceans  at  a  speed  that  continually  astonishes 
us.  BCeasure  the  speed  bj  a  coach  and  horses;  onlj  imagine  tha 
steamer  Pacific  passing  through  seas  as  lofty  as  your  two  story 
houses  at  a  pace  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  let  the  horses  try 
that  speed  on  Broadway,  and  every  body  will  see  that  they  have 


nui  amy.  Adnixe  the  iww  and  strmnge  lines  of  that  modal 
yacht  before  yon!  and  Victoria's  silver  vase,, its  prize!  The 

America  beat  all  the  yachts — some  ei^lit  liundred  af  thera,  and, 
over  and  ahuve  them,  25,000  sailing  vessels.  All,  ail!  that 
England  has  afloat. 

As  to  onr  third  article,  manufactures,  tibis  castle  teems  with 
tilioiiBaiids  of  evidenees  of  American  advaneamait.  How  fon 
admire  them !  How  mneh  do  I,  and  those  of  my  generation — the 

men  of  seventy  years  of  age — when  we  compare  the  very  few 
and  imperfect  manufactures  of  our  early  days.    What  a  total 
rerolutlon  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  of  cottcm,  wooli  and 
edter  materials.  To  ennmerate  would  require  Tolnmes.  What 
works  in  iron;  our  locomotives  by  thousands  running  here  and 
in  Russia,  and  what  mountains  of  iron  ore,  and  what  mines  of 
ooal.   Why,  within  a  short  time  past  scientihe  men  have  found 
in.  Iowa,  and  thereabontSi  Aoen^r  tibonsand  square  miles  of  coal 
additionally  to  our  f^Hrmer  stock.   After  covering  our  planet  with 
Rail-roads,  we  could  furnish  all  our  sister  planets  with  a  net-work 
of  rails.   Although  our  mills  and  hammers  are  at  present  check- 
ed, yet  a  brief  future  will  renew  their  movement  and  redouble 
tiheir  work,  and  the  fires  of  the  Aimace  will  be  re-lighted  never 
sgidn  to  stop.  A  straw  cotter  was  a  desfdrntom  to  the  Iteners; 
a  root-cutter,  and,  at  last,  look  at  that  one  cuttin;^  hickory  hoop- 
poles  an  inch  and-^-half  thick  into  inch  pieces  as  easily  as  the 
com  stalks,  to  all  appeaianeee.  We  used  in  old  times  to  admire 
the  polished  steel  ornament  of  ladies,  and  the  little  mathematical 
instruments  in  their  shagreen  cases.   Now  look  into  that  case  of 
polished  tools.    What  gems  of  art  from  the  broad  axe,  which 
hews  the  hard  live  oak  for  ships,  to  the  cooper's  adze.    They  are 
fit  channs  to  be  suspended  from  the  watch-chain  <^  the  goddess 
of  AiMrican  liberty,  and  she  wfll  add  those  radiant  steel  saws  of 
our  fellow  citizen.  Hoe.    May  she  wear  such  charms  a  thousand 
years.    Bramah,  of  England,  like  some  oriental  deity,  held  the 
implicit  faith  of  England  till  fiobbs  dispelled  the  charm ;  Hobbs 
of  Massachnsetts.  London  comes  here  fbr  her  tailor's  shears, 
ne  best  out  cloths  of  Londoners  are  cut  by  New-Tork  shears. 
In  elegant  manufactures  for  ladies'  appaiel,  from  orown  to  foot^ 


li0irxicii,iiie,aiid  laiMil!  tiMjmiPov0if  of  the  lordypcr* 
ms  of  011^  hmlfUiim. 

In  p^ifiting  and  teolptnze  our  headway  is  greal.  A  Qtttk 

daye,  by  a  Yankee  scalptor,  stood  before  the  world  an  obfeel  of 

admiration.  Unions  are  doing  no}»l y  in  the  arts  of  design,  fast 
foing  £iom  good  to  best.   Our  recent  iashion  of  anions  and  clobt 

Ttmfk  mkmMt  Jouaal  ngpt:  *^Th&f        among  tlita  te 

instruction  what  they  oall  meetings  at  which  some  unknaum 
tmnthody  is  expected  to  rise  and  say  sam$tking  tatvrdy  new  to  Uu 

This  meetings  called  the  American  lastitutei  by  the  zeal  and 
knowledge  of  its  membersi  by  integrity,  by  nerer  having  siidi  a  - 
thing  (as  onr  worthy  President  says,)  as  an  shsent  dollar,  has 

done  good  in  its  working.  Many  of  you  will  live,  I  trust,  to 
crown  its  great  ediiice  with  the  Brancli  of  Palm.  It  never  has 
envied  others;  it'  has  always  urged  like  meetings  wesj  where. 
It  has  always  appealed  to  the  Soath  to  do  likewise,  and  it  wlU 
i^loiee  to  be  beaten  in  every  good  thing  hy  meetings  in  eraty 
State  in  the  Union,  except  one,  and  that  is  in  good  intentions. 

LMm  amd  6«Nllem«n,— We  noiw  bfd  yott  good  night,  and  a^gr 
God  bless  you  all,  and  keep  you  till  the  next  Fair. 
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PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FAOMEBS'  CLUB* 

l«MHi  YAH  WfcftiatlMOlMiir.  Hmt  Mbm»  Smttay. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fi>llowiii$  papexB}  twmaUted  and  ^Nh 
pated  for  the  Clab  by  him. 

ON  THE  OULTDBE  OF  MELONS  BY  fflJP8. 

At  this  time  when  the  caltivati<»i  of  melons  has  beoome  veij 
estenslve;  I  think  it  a  da^  to  give  the  details  of  my  snecessfiil 
pfaotiee  with  slips,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  those  ttooL 
the  seed.  On  the  85th  of  April  last,  I  took  the  sUps^ftoma 

Prescott  melon  of  the  last  season — it  is  a  ^pure  white  fruit.  I 
put  the  slips  under  glass  as  often  as  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  bad  weather.  They  soon  took  root,  and  in  ninety  days 
gave  ripe  fruit,  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  raised  under 
lhasestemseed.  The  advantages  of  the  slip  is  its  earlyfrniti 
plenty,  aoid  very  fliw  leaves.  Mekn  seed,  planted  nnder  the 
same  conditions  on  the  8th  of  May,  grew  very  vigorously ;  but 
the  fruit  was  much  later — so  that  on  the  8th  of  June  the  melons 
on  the  slips  were  as  large  as  hen^s  eggs,  while  the  seed  plants 
hardly  had  one  firoit  set.  I  have  set  ont  the  slips  at  various  sea-  • 
sons,  and  have  always  had  excellent  results. 

LAMARTINE,  CMemriff  LnmUrs. 

PHE8SBYATI0N  OF  FMUirS. 

This  is  important  to  fruit  gardeners,  for  the  best  fruits  can  be 
Iwpt  la  peHbsl  eondition  Ibr  the  whole  year.  Mueh  may  be  done 
hf  teflnfliw  ftiUt  ripen  la  soeeesalon,  and  when  they  afe  ncar- 
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Ij  ripe,  to  be  gatiiered,  (the  chsnj  when  peifeeHy  ripe^  the  oft- 
er  frnits  three  or  four  days  before  matiirity  .)  Hie  seed  fruits  of 

Autumn  should  l)e  gathered  from  eight  to  twelve  days  before 
perfect  ripeness,  for  tliey  contain  the  necessary  elements  to  per- 
foct  their  ripening)  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  independent 
ehemieal  action.  By  eepanitiog  the  fruit  from  the  branchy  and 
•topping  its  supply  of  sap  from  it,  it  elaborates  more  per^Mtly 
the  juices  contained  in  its  tissues,  the  sutrar  principle  is  no  longer 
subject  to  added  water  of  the  sa]),  and  now  becomes  of  riclier  taste. 
Tlie  suitable  time  to  gather  these  fruits  is  when  from  green  they 
eommoMe  on  the  sunny  side  to  turn  yellow.  « 

Oooeeb«rries  and  raspbeiriee  must  be  pielced  wlieD  pcifeetly 
ripe.  Seed  fruits  which  ripen  late,  in  September  or  OetobeTi 

should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  for  after  that  they  lose  quel- 
ity  and  are  more  dilhcult  tu  preserve.  The  fruit  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  tree  sliould  be  gathered  iirst,  for  that  on  the  ttpper  hulf  in 
^igiht  or  tsu  days  after  will  be  ripe.  Fruit  on  old  trees  should 
be  gathered  sooner  tlian  tlmt  on  young  and  vigorous  treee,  whieh 
are  later  than  old  ones  in  dropping  their  leayes.  Hie  time  to 
pick  is  easily  known  by  the  fruit  coming  off  easily.  Grapes  for 
preservation  should  not  be  picked  until  perfectly  ripe.  Fruit 
for  keeping  ought  to  be  pidced  in  a  dry,  elear  day,  between  nooa 
and  4  o'clock,  P.  U.  The  best  known  meUiodof  gath«ing  fruU 
is  the  hand.  There  should  be  no  pressure  on  it  for  the  least 
bruise  leads  to  rot.  They  should  be  laid  on  cloth  in  tlie  l>asket, 
and  only  tliree  deep,  for  more  than  that  is  apt  to  hurt  the  lower 
tier  i  each  layer  must  be  separated  by  leevee— wiap  emj  peadi 
A  grape-vine  leaf.  The  basket  must  be  carried  carvfUly 
without  any  jarring  or  shaking.  The  fruit  mu.^t  be  sjuead  ou  tai-les, 
<Jovered  with  leaves  or  moss,  very  dry,  in  dry,  airy  looms.  Tlie 
pmuJUi  mmt  b*  cleanted  of  tknr  dtmm. 

The  Prettrvation. — The  room  to  contain  the  iruit  must  be  oonr 
«       tained  in  an  outer  wall— space  between  walls  about  twen^  inehee. 
The  walls  should  be  a  Ibot  thick,  of  pise  or  ^y,  wUch  is  better 

for  this  purpose  than  any  masonry  whatever.  Straw  or  marl  may 
be  mixed  with  the  clay.  Such  walls  cost  but  little,  and  are  very 
bad  oonduotors  of  hmL  Doable  doors  and  windows  ere  of  ooiuae 
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leeeflsaiy  to  pass  two  walls.  The  voof,  supported  by  prop  }rf]kM) 
must  be  covered  with  moss  cuntaiiied  between  thin  rafters,  well 
fovwad  above  and  balow  by  thick  coats  of  piaster,  to  sbed  rain 
aid  pmnal  the  InyttmiisiQii  of  he^.  Thia  eorar  miisl  be  al 
laiil  a  Im4  tidek. 

[BtnM  Ba>M*>  Vtak,  Hm,  1860.] 

G&JtM£CU£LA)  99d  Mtfjii  1850. 

DATE  PALMS  OF  AiHICA. 

i^tcaetof  a  letter  fkom  M.  Paul  Meiat^anoffietrof  the  Fmieh 
anay,  to  hfafttbar,  J>r.  Meiai:-^ 

We  are  here  on  the  confines  of  the  great  desert,  in  the  Aures 
Monntaiiis,  on  the  sonth  of  the  Provlnee  of  Gonstantine,  where 
ftm  Emopeans  haVe  penetrated.   The  climate  here  Is  extremely 

variable.  In  day  time,  we  have  a  temperature  of  30  to  50  de- 
grees centigrade,  equal  to  70  or  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  ;  and 
yet  the  nights  are  so  cold  as  to  require  fire.  On  the  29th  of 
April  last  we  had  snow,  and  the  highesl  elevatioiis  have  it  daring 
ninuner. 

The  land  tftpean  to  be  ray  ibrtile»  as  it  beam  a  Inxnziaiit 
vegetation ;  but  thm  is  very  little  enltlTatloii  heie,  and  I  hardly 

see  anything  but  barley  and  a  little  luzexne. 

Not  Ihr  from  here,  in  the  desert,  there  is  an  oasis  cf  date  trees, 

which  furnishes  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  date  palms,  you  know, — the  male,  which 
(jLyes  no  fhilt,  bnt  which  fertilizes  the  female  palms,  which  yield 
thedataa.  This  distinction  was  hnown  to  Pliny.  Of  about  1000 
or  1200  palm  trees  which  compose  this  oasis,  there  are  but  twelve 
or  fifteen  males.  At  Sidi  Aiila,  further  utt'  in  the  desert,  in  an- 
other oasis,  there  are  but  two  males.  The  or^puis  of  iructifioation 
of  this  vegetable  are  contained,  for  eaofaraex,  in  an  jmnwimie  pod 
er  qpaihe,  whieh,  at  matoiity,  biinrts  with  a  report  like  a  pistoL 
That  of  the  male  opens  fifteen  days  befone  the  £^ale. 

As  soon  as  the  female  flowers  are  open,  the  Arabs  cut  off  the 
nude  flow  erd  and  shake  them  over  the  females,  or  attach  the  male 


toanf  Hhe  polloi  to  Hw  teale,  they  oom  13m  uIa  with  Umi 

bouruous  or  cloak,  or  mats,  so  as  to  pollen  for  the  barren 
females.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  care  taken  of  these  opera- 
tions— to  see  them  remove  the  bournous  or  mats  as  fooa  «b  tbe 
wind  is  Ikir  for  the  pollen  to  leadi  the  banen  females. 

The  dates  aie  gathsied  in  November,  and  the  best  of  tiMBf 
when  preserved,  will  keep  12  or  15  yean.  The  infMor  dales  are 

fed  to  horses,  mixed  with  barley  or  with  safsa  (luzeme,  I  sup- 
pose.) The  Ai'abs  pretend  that  neither  beast  nor  man  should  eat 
dates  alone.  They  mix  cameFs  milk  or  cheese  with  dates.  When 
a  date  tree  is  banen,  they  make  ineisions,  and  eztraet  the  sap,  of 
whieh  they  make  s  sort  of  wine,  whieh  Intoxieates  when  taktta  le 
ezeess.  It  is,  In  moderation,  an  agreeable  beverage.  One  tree 
•  will  give  at  least  a  pail  full  per  day,  for  many  mouths  together. 
When  it  stops  they  slmt  up  the  holes  with  sand,  secured  over 
with  eamel's  skin.  The  Arabs  say  Hiisiendars  the  tBeelsrtUe. 
The  natives  say  that  seedling  date  trees  are  generally  baiiien,aBd 
of  a  less  fine  growth  than  those  from  ollsets.  When  the  tree  is  as 
high  as  a  man,  it  throws  out  shoots;  these  are  taken  off  and 
planted  in  the  soil — I  should  say  fojMi— constantly  watered  by 
little  rivolets  of  watsr.  At  sis  or  seven  yean  old  they  bagin  to 
give  their  finit.  This  date  tree  seme  to  theflBmerth»dmtt« 
tiie  eoeoarnnt  tree  does  to  the  men  of  tsKands." 


Extimet  ftom  a  leotore  by  Mr.  BroekedonyattheBoyal  Instlte^ 
tlon,  London,  Mareh     1851 : 

<*Cboiitohoae  Is  a  vegetabto  eoDSlltiient,  Ae  ptodim 
tnes.  The  most  prolifle  in  thissabstanoe  a»e  lAphonia  eaovrtehone, 

urceold  elastica,  fu  us  elastica,  &c.  Of  tlicse  the  siphonia  caout- 
chouc extends  ov^er  a  vast  district  in  Central  America,and  the  caout- 
ehoue  obtained  from  tliis  tree  is  best  adapted  for  its  manufactures. 
Over  mote  ^lan^ett  thousand  sqiave  milss  in  AMim  the  flens 
elastica  Is  abundant.  The  nieeola  elastlea  (which  prodnees  the 
gintawan  of  the  Malays)  abounds  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago.  It  is  described  as  a  creeper  of  growth  so  rapid  that 
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In  Ate  jeaitit«Kt«odf  iivohwaidMAelyaaditllm 

Ihirt^  inches  in  girth.  This  tree  can,  without  being  injured, 
jkM|  bj  tapjj^yfcaia  fifty  to  sUtjr  pounds  weight  of  oaoutoboiu^ 

inOMMMQII.  . 

**Amiom  oontnitif  «shiblta4  inthetardj  growth  of  the 

tree  from  which,  gutta  pmlia  is  obtained:  This  tree  does  not 
come  to  its  prime  in  less  than  I'rom  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  The  produce  cmoot  be  obtained  but  by  the  sacri- 
ficeof  th»tMe»  It  is  jfoood  in  •  oonereta  state  between  the  bark 
•ad  the  wood^  alter  the  tree  k  ent  down,  and  it  is  in  this  condi- 
tion that,  haying  been  seraped  ont,  it  is  sent  toonr  market* 
When  coagulated  by  evapuiaiiou  ur  agitation,  caoutchouc  sepa- 
rates from  the  ligneous  portion  of  the  sap  of  the  trees  which 
|kld  it.  Xlie  solid  and  fluid  cannot  afterwards  l>e  reunited,  a^j 
mm  than  bnttor  is  capable  of  nixing  with  tlie  milk  ham  which 
itis  separated.  CSaontehooc  is  a  hfdro-carbon.  This  dbiemical 
eharaeter  bebngs  to  all  varieties  of  the  substance,  and  many 
other  vegetable  constituents,  though  tliey  differ  materially  in 
physical  qualities.  Some  specimens  are  harder  than  gutta 
percha  itself,  while  otliers  never  lolidi^i  but  remain  in  the  con- 
dition of  bird  lime  or  toeade. 

**  A  cube  of  two-and-a-quarter  inches  of  caoutchouc  was  sub- 
.  jected  to  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  tons.    Great  heat  appeared 
to  have  been  evolved,  and  the  excessive  elasticity  of  the 
caoutchoac  caused  a  fly  wheel  of  five  tons  weight  to  recoil  with 
^  alarming  violence." 

Hie  Chairman  stated  the  subjects  for  discussion  ta  be  subsoil 
ploughing  and  draining.  He  requested  Professor  Mapes  (who 
bad  proposed  those  subjects,)  to  gives  his  views. 

Pkofessor  James  J.  Uapes,  of  New-lersey.  I  cheerfhUy  c(Hn- 
ply  with  the  request  of  the  Chairman.   In  the  first  place,  I  call 

attention  of  the  Club  to  the  effects  of  atmosphere  upon  the  soil. 
The  changes  wMoh  are  caused  in  it  by  atmospheric  influences 
aieobvionsto  some  eztenti  hat  on  a  move  close  investlgatioiii 
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we  And  that  it  penatntM  in  w»ll  plonglied  and  aabtoiled  tedf 

to  a  far  greater  (iepth  ;  we  tiud  tliat,  liowever  dry  it  appears  to 
be,  yet  it  imparts  moisture,  and  with  it  i^ome  of  the  vital  ele- 
mento  of  v^table  growth.  It  is  well  ondontood  that  the  im- 
portant  one,  ammonia,  deeeends  in  showers,  bat  not  so  well 
known  that  a  eonstant  supply  is  eonveyed  into  soil  bf  the  invisi- 
ble atoms  of  water  containing  ammonia,  in  the  dryest  day — so 
much  so,  tliat  deeply  pulverized  soils  do  not  sulfer  in  hard 
droughts.  When  meadows  are  thus  ploughed  and  sub-soiled, 
their  grasses  nerer  run  out.  When,  in  shallow  ploughed  land, 
the  root  of  wheat  touohee  the  hard  subsoil,  it  ceases  to  tiller, 
and  the  ends  of  its  delicate  roots  wbfcb  have  touched  the  sub- 
soil, on  close  microscopic  examination,  are  seen  to  he  blunted 
and  ii\jured.  To  show  the  constancy  ol  moisture  in  the  air  of 
the  dryest  days,  a  bar  of  iron  at  a  temperatorsof  only  twoor  three 
degrees  below  that  of  the  air,  will  show  the  small  drops  of  water 
'  condensed  upon  it ;  this  effect  is  constantly  going  on  in  the 
particles  of  the  soil.  The  effect  of  air  circulating  in  drains  is 
seen  at  the  ends  by  a  more  fresh  and  vigorous  growth  than  in 
the  middle  sections  of  the  drains.  Besides  ammonia  firom  the  air, 
we  are  oonstantly  rsoelving  that  great  element,  carbon,  derived 
ftom  the  carbonic  add  of  atmosphere ;  this  and  ammonia  are 
thus  constantly  entering  free  soils.  Some  ask  whether  subsoil- 
ing  is  good  for  very  wet  lands.  I  say  no,  unless  you  underdrain 
the  land.  Soils  properly  nnderdrained  and  subsoiled  give 
plants  an  early  start,  for  they  take  in  the  heat  as  well  as  the 
atmosphere,  with  its  carbon  and  ammonia.  The  brassica  fiunily 
(cabbage)  will  not  give  you  a  large  crop  without  deep  tillage. 
,  You  must  plough  deep,  and  subsoil  under  that.  Hitherto  we 
have  not  had  a  proper  iigure  In  our  subsoil  plouglis.  Mr.  Weir, 
of  New-Jersey,  has  now,  under  my  advice,  prodnced  one,  which 
I  like,  and  wldchlhere  lay  upon  the  table  Ihr  examination. 
'  Ton  see,  gentlemen,  that  this  lifts  the  subsoil  at  its  heel  about 
two  inches  and  a  half,  which  is  all  sufficient  for  breaking  up  the 
whole  of  it,  and  that  this  gradual  and  moderate  rise  from  the 
share  point  renders  the  draught  easy,  in  /act  it  is  less  by  aiwot 
one*half  than  some  others  that  I  have  tried.  I  am  asked,  what 
theni  after  your  underdraining  and  subsoiling)  what  increase  of 
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product  have  you  t  1  say  at  least  twenty-Jive  per  cent  i  and  this 
profit  is  by  no  means  limited  to  wet  laada;  almost  all  soils  are 
gwt^y  inptoyd  hy  Ihifl  trojy  golMitiieoptKalfoiL  Uiwitndiiin 
MMlne^witap  tluoii^the  toils  ooopanbig  ItamnujiHi 
ffoiftMof  tlie  dndM ;  avo  made  of  miglaaBd  ciay,  and 
are  so  j)orous  tliat  tlie  water  forces  through  the  pores,  and  the 
drain  is  constantly  ^Ued  with  pure  water,  and  go  carried  off — aU 
the  ekmenli  o£  auamie  aw  lefl  ia  the  soil  above.  Make  drains 
^ifh^M^parti  fiva  ftet  dMp»  andlhaA  tha  walar  iviUbt 
dmni  off  batwean  lhan  to  thatdap^  eseaptat  tlia  1^ 
aa  thai  a  seetlon  of  the  land  would  show  a  level  surface,  while 
the  water  line  would  be  a  curve  five  I'eet  below  tlie  surface  at 
aach  drain,  and  somewhat  le#a  at  the  middle.  But  these  five 
jCmI  cats  at  80  l^t  iffart  ava  aa  good  aa  thiaafiat  Ottta«t20£mt 
^Dart.  All  drains  abonld  follow  the  naloxal  akya  qr  InallwaHcp 
of  <haaittftae-Hiotafttrthaoldhaning4)0iiaid^  Thadvaiai 
need  not  be  wide  ;  a  few  inches  is  as  good  as  feet.  Draining 
tools  are  now  iu  use  with  which  a  man  can  dig  a  five  feet  deep 
drain  of  a  lew  inobM  wida.  I  have  paid  ten  cents  per  rod  fiir 
^UgglQf  ]«7diaina»aolbal,vlth  idbaooaloCtka  htm 
4oal  iM  tirmtgr^?o  oaata  par  lod,  tiM  o«li^da  ai^paii^ 

Dr.  Underhnii  of  Croton  Point— The  remarks  Jnst  made 
Ttcfeaaoit  Mapes  are  very  important  to  farmers.  The  constant 

robbery  of  the  soil  is  lamented  deei)ly  by  all  good  men.  How 
is  it  to  be  prevented?  How  are  the  requisite  supplies  to  be  re- 
Stored  to  the  lands  1  One  grand  source  Is  the  atmosphere,  that 
la  an  immense  magazine  of  tiie  elements  which  are  doawn  bfrafa- 
luting  power.  These  floa^  In  solation  in  the  alTj  latwi  of  plants 
take  them  in  and  they  breath,  but  the  root  of  a  plant  is  it^ 
stomach,  there  the  fuod,  the  paljuluia  must  be  applied.  The  roots 
incUue  to  reach  depths  in  the  land  which  atmospheric  air  cannot 
teach.  By  deep  tillage  and  pulverising  of  soil  the  air  enters  . 
deeper  and  roots  there  leoelve  a  bonntif ol  supply,  all  of  whioh  la 
Impossible  jn  shallow  cnltivated  lands. 

I  must  say  that  within  fesn  years  past  my  mind  has  mdsigopa 

Ahemlioii  as  to sab-eoiliag  and  draining.  It  Is  esttaln tiuilili 
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wet  lands,  shallowed,  the  roots  deluged  with  water  canDOt  flfid  ni 
take  up  mucilage  and  sugar  as  in  properly  pulverized" soils.  I 
would  say  so  of  my  grape  vines.  Maah  water  makes  poor  ffapm 
and  poor  wine.  When  tha  moistoi  to  rii^  the  mMob  bmmH 
tsmtB  of  manure  give  a  deli^ilM  ehanelsr  end  taiTor  to  wiaa; 
this  is  due  to  the  mineral  elements.  The  roots  will  not  do  well 
in  an  undue  proportion  of  water ;  blasting  of  the  fruit  is  very 
apt  to  Ibllow.  Api>ke  looM  flavor.  What  a  taste  has  the  pina 
MfpM  What  a  flavor  a  pippin  apjplomnld'bavo  If  gmm  vat' 
der  like  dteomstaneesl  Too  wonld  not  be  able  to  tdl  by  taala 
what  it  was?  Hay,  grain,  and  all  feed  grown  in  too  much  wet 
show  the  delects  in  your  milk  and  iu  the  butter.  They  fail  for 
the  laok  of  activily,  nourtofament  and  high  flavor  of  the  liMd. 
Tho  necessary  amoant  of  the  saoohaifne  matfer  is  notin  It  Yo« 
will  find  this  proved  in  all  the  grapes,  clovers  and  fruits.  A 
load  of  hay  can  easily  be  grown  wortli  as  much  as  two  loads  of 
another  crop. 

It  is  now  important  that  'drain  tilas  sboold  ba  mada  cheap  as 
wall  as  good.  I  am  eonvlnoed  of  ihm  great  importaneo  of  tMr 

nse,  especially  in  all  dmise  soils,  and  tbosa  m  plenty.  On  high 

as  well  as  on  low  lands  deep  tillage  and  under-draining  can  be, 
in  great  numbers  of  larnis  profitably  used.  The  American  In- 
stitute should  offer  such  premiums  for  drain  tiles  as  would  lead 
to  their  extended  mann&etore  and  so  lead  to  great  improvements 
Jn  our  agrienltnre. 

Piofessor  Mapes.— Tliere  are  a  few  exaet  points  here  settled. 

It  was  once  thought  that  only  very  wet  or  very  compact  soils  re- 
quired draining.  Now  it  is  thought  that  even  sandy  lands  are 
profited  by  it.  Daniel  Ellis,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  John  Blaok| 
of  Bnrlinglon,  K.  J.,  have  nih-taiUd  i/Uk  $Qnd$  lands !  They 
fimnd  that  contrary  to  nsual  experience  their  com  blades  iU  noi 
roll  when  the  summer's  drought  came  on,  and  that  in  an  unsuita- 
ble season  for  corn,  the  sub -soiled  sand  fields  gave  fair  crops ! 
Zhssais  no  such  thing  now  as  bad  luck  in  farming;  there  is  too 
aiflbfood  sound  sense  and  soianoe  bioiifl^t  to  bear  on  ^ 
toadmit  any  longer  the  had  lueksifttem  to  stand.  We  have  tried 
tiie  benefit  of  dover  tamed  in  as  a  fertilizer;  but  Indian  com 
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sown  broad  cast  and  turned  in  is  far  richer.  Plants  have  roots 
80  small  that  in  some  cases  they  are  almost  invisible  j  and  on 
inioroeoopic  observation  we  find  that  when  the  delicate  ends  of 
fliese  minute  iUnes  toneh  hard  pan,  or  can  no  longer  go  Iheir 
mjj  ihtf  heeome  blnntedi  enlarge,  and  beeome  diseased— 00  te 
injuring  their  pkmt.  Tfds  delicate  system  we  must  provide  for 
by  insiu'ing  to  them  all  tlieir  proper  pabulum  or  food,  for,  unless 
we  do  so,  we  mis^ht  as  well  uiuli  rtiike  to  feed  a  man  bj  putting 
all  liis  provisions  on  top  of  his  hat  I 

The  roots  of  Indian  corn  extend  five  and  a  half  tet.  Lueeme 
loTee  a  sobsoUed  and  underdrained  land.  .  You  cannot  over-dij 
e  sefl  by  under^drelns.  Tou  cannot  rid  it  of  the  water  wanted 
by  plants.  Every  rain  brings  down  ^e  ammonia,  Itc.;  the  son 
takes  that  all  up  for  the  plants  and  lets  nothing  but  the  pure 
rainwater  pass  off.  I  have  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  seven- 
teen inches  under  a  soil  ploughed  seventeen  inches  deep, 
making  the  whole  a  tiHOOugli  tillage  of  tkurtiffour  mckm 
inp.  This  labor- psye  in  the  veary  iM  yeaFs  eiop.  Tbe 
special  manures,  sondi  as  phosphates,  give  to  a  Rota  Baga 
crop  more  fimmess  of  consistence,  a  longer  keeping  and  bet- 
ter quality  for  cattle,  and  they  bring  more  money  than  those 
raised  the  common  way.  You  will  see  that  subsoiling  and  nn- 
derdraining  take  away  the  sourness  from  land,  so  that  ycm  may 
see  that  torrtU  vhU  not  gnm  on  ihm.  Brains  have  been  made 
miOk  boa^,  but  ^ugr  are  poor  things.  Underdralns  ni^ 
be  covered  with  what  are  called  saddlers'  chips,  for  these  bits  of 
lealher  will  last  under  ground  Hfty  year». 

President  Tallmadge  wished  to  know  how  water  penetrated 
these  tiles. 

Prof.  Mapes  replied — If  you  take  this  tile  and  cork  np  both 
ends  tight  and  put  it  under  water  you  will  find  it  full  of  water 
In  two  minutes;  It  percolates  througb  the  pores  of  the  unglaied 
tOe.  The  tile  should  not  haTe  this  flat  bottom  orsole;  it  should 

be  formed  like  the  long  section  of  an  etrg,  and  the  sharp  end 
OQght  to  be  down  so  that  the  smallest  stream  of  water  could 
make  its  way  along  it 

President  Tallauuige— How  would  you  drain  level  land  1 


.  Pkot  Mipin       cUggLi^  a  well  down  lo  wateCfto  this  drains 

iow  off  bj  tfao  well  at  tb»  oomaooii  level  of  the  weU-wmler.  I 

ha7e  used  a  well  at  the  rate  of  four  thoasand  gallons  an  hour 

without  materially  sinking  the  surface.  So  if  1  had  poured  iuto 
it  the  same  quantity  in  the  sauit)  time  it  would  all  h&Y%  gf>u»oS 
to  the  oommoa  level  of  the  water  ia  the  welL' 

FMldent  TaUmadge — Do  joa  eonsider  underdiaining  piepw 
and  neeenaiy  In  soils  having  gravel  underlaid  1 

Pfof.  Mapes.-*I  consider  it  useftd  in  all  cases  to  loosen  tfia 
land  deeply,  to  enable  4he  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  as  deep  as 
they  like,  and  that  dej>th  is  far  greater  than  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed, and  gives  greater  advantage  to  the  plant  especially  in  drought, 
to  draw  melitare  him  a  dipd^and  in  all  weather  to  dww  a 
writem  soppl  j«  MonwtisKif  tfewsabsoilboimgmilywoall 
know  now  that  our  fertilizers  will  not  descend.  Exanune  the 
earth  directly  under  an  old  barn  yard  whose  manure  has  lain  an 
iHindred  years,  and  you  will  £nd  it  as  free  from  all  manueass 
gMreloftheaBKflMa,wliiehn0VW4rai«sadMU  UnlesslUswia 
ev  woui  fronn  oeesnw  aamesteiip  witn  BMUiure. 

President  Tallmadfije. — A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  barn  consumed 
by  lire,  and  since  that  the  site  of  the  barn  and  yard  is  distinctly 
flilble  in  the  oops  growliig<tt  the  fkM  where  itonee  stood.' 
TMs  is  tn  coaAnBatfon,  It  seems  to  me,  c#  tiie  Ihet  tbat  maaiies 
remain  at  the  sor&ce,  or  do  not  descend  below  the  soil. 

Prof.  Mapes. — The  progress  of  fertilization  over  under-drain 
lands  is  from  the  surface  over  the  drain  towards  the  middle ; 
between  drains  this  increases  every  year  nntU  they  meet  Rnto 
Baga^  will  be  foor  times  larger  over  the  drains  than  in  the  mid- 
dle between  two  drains. 

The  Secretary  noticed  the  condition  of  the  gravelly  subsoil 
under  the  barn  yard  of  the  liayard  country  seat,  which  had  been 
oeenpied  as  a  manure  yard  ibr  about  two  hundred  years.  On 

that  spot  to  cast  it  into  the  Hudson  riveri  som 
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twenty-years  ago,  he  remarked  that  the  gravel  under  laid  was 
as  firee  firom  all  signs  of  maiiuie  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore. 

Pnf.  Mapes.'^flie  whole  ezperimt nt  fs  readllj  tried,  as  1  have 
done  Hy  in  a  barrel  of  sand,  with  soHiMe  soil,  clay,  &e.  The  ^ 
liqnid  manTxre  will  all  be  taken  up,  and  nothing  but  pure  water 
will  pass  through. 

President  Tallinadge. — 1  am  delighted  at  this  method  of  gain- 
in  information.  Let  me  comment  a  little.  On  the  surface  of 
land  we  iiave  a  few  inches  of  soil  eommonly  dark  in  colori 
flien  below  some  clay,  perhaps  yellow;  then  often  either  some 
liard  pan,  dense,  or  perhaps  sand  or  grayel.  Through  all  these 
the  atmospheric  influenoes  hardly  penetrate.  Then  we  fill  it 
deeply  and  thus  enable  them  to  enter  their  powerful  fertilizing 
properties,  give  room  to  the  entrance  of  the  roots  of  plasiBi 
The  system  of  roots  of  plants  is  beantiftilly  seen  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  gentle  but  complete  washing.  We  are  astonished  at 
their  wonderful  construction,  and  learn  lessons  most  important 
as  to  their  actual  functions  in  supplying  their  plant  with  all  Its 
pabnlom,  and  afto  how  we  should  prepare  our  soils  ibr  them, 
and  how  w«  amid  twapttsohig  on  tiwir  iadispensible  ramiileations, 

I  feel  more  and  more  strongly  the  value  of  science  faithfully  and 
practically  applied  to  agriculture.  All  show  the  necessity  of  close 
study. 

.  The  Secretary  said,  that  he  had  very  often  reflected  upon  the 
great  prindple^by  which  our  gteatest,  aa  wdl  as  onr  least  phmtSi 
contrary  to  the  constant  power  of  gravity,  rise  from  an  inch  high 

to  nearly  three  hundred  feet  of  altitude,  carrying  up  weight  alter 
weight,  'til  at  last,  like  the  great  gum  tree  of  Australasia,  the 
weight  lifted  upwards  is  four  hundred  Unull  Even  small  plants 
lift  stoneSj  throw  aside  the  earth, Ibrce  room  finr  their  roota^&c. 

The  Ohairpa3sobssnFed,tiialliawtofoio  hekad  besn  opposed  to 

nnder-draining  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  of  our  peculiarly 
dry  climate ;  for  sooh  was  the  quantity  of  hot  sun  we  had  during 
tMaBMr,anMLthei#sKm-aaMons  generally,  that  we  had  ao  aoiplus 
assolstaBB  Ml  4o  .>e  mmnA^  hj  artifWtol  mmm^  nqiiwMtr 
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BMBiit  M>  exi>eoshr«  as  ondcr-dniiilag.  !■  «ue  <tf  swampe, 

morasses,  or  very  wet  farms,  situated  low,  receiving  the  drains 
of  hills  and  higlier  grouiuls,  it  may  be  necessary  to  under-drain 
tiiMe.  Such  cases,  iUough,  are  few  compaired  wUk  our  whole 
mmtry.  Fiqdi  the  aeoonnt  Piofessor  Mapes  givet  Uiof  tito 
mpmm  of  draining  his  AnU)  (aboat  ^flm  doUnn  an  ami)  it  ii 
eortalnl  J  lower  than  it  lias  been  genaraUy  thoflf^  it  would  be^ 
In  our  country. 

PiolSBSsor  Mapes.— This  tednction  of  expense  is  owing  to  better 

implements  aud  system.  The  narrow  drain  is  just  as  effectual 
as  a  large  one,  so  that  by  less  digging,  and  a  well  adapted  ditch- 
ing spade,  a  man  can  dig  several  ieet  deepi  the  cost  Is  lessened 
to  one-ludf  of  that  of  only  one  year  ago. 

Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Pointy  oflered  the  Mlowiag  leeohir 
tfcnii  tIz: 

M  Whereas,  the  benefits  of  under-draining,  by  which  a  greatly 
inereased  pioduetion  in  our  crops  may  be  secnred,  hsTO  not  been 
obtained  by  our  fimnmtfrom  the  diffieulity  of  proeniiiig  suitable 
and  cheap  tiles  ibr  the  purpose.  Tlierefore, 

^RittdPid^  ThatitbeiecoBimendedbythisClubitotliisAaier^ 

lean  Institute,  to  offer  a  premium  tot  the  best  and  ebeapest  tUeSy 

to  secure  all  the  beueiitb  oi  under-draining  fur  agricultural  pur^ 
posed." 
Carried  unanimously 

President  Talhnadge  moved  that  the  next  8ul>ject  for  conside- 
ration ol  the  Club,  be  "  Educaiim  qJ  FamwrsJ^  He  remarked, 
that  in  making  this  motion,  his  purpose  was  to  call  forth  intelli- 
gence from  all  who  may  please  to  give  it— for  some  positive  im- 
provement in  agricultural  intelligence,  for  I  am  pdned  to  say 
that  we  are  backward.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  we  are  so 
notwithstanding  all  our  boast. 

France  has  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  such  schools,  and  the 
culture  of  the  crops  the  fields,  and  the  fruits  of  the  gardeUi 
are  cared  Jor  by  her  rui  ers  I  They  are  cherished !  We  need  a 
•little  of  all.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have  Just  asked  the 
1|aMiii--«B«  New-YifkioAgitaIt«l  8ol^  ImtL 
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piliied  to  leplj,  no.  Am  are  move  than  thirty  in  Iraland, 

established  by  the  local  government.  If  tlie  members  of  this 
Club  will  come  prepared  at  the  next  meeting,  we  may  cause 
great  advantages  ultimately  to  flow  from  this  small  beginning. 
The  aids  of  ohemistry  must  form  part  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  t)ie  fiurmer.  I  hope  that  if  this  propoiitik>ii  be  deemed  vteful) 
a  eompetont  oommittee  majbe  iq»poin(ed  to  examine  this  sabjeet 
thoroughly  and  report  a  plan  of  a  character  so  practicable  as  to 
satisfy  public  judgment.  Some  lour  years  ago,  we  had  made  a 
provisional  arrans^ement  lor  the  p\uchase  of  nearly  two  hundred 
aeres  &>t  an  experimental  farm  ;  the  cost  of  this  was  to  be  about  - 
iiHiUit^M  §r  two  tkaiMmd  Miar$,  We  made  earnest  applioatioii 
to  the  Leglslatnre  ibr  aid  to  complete  this.  We  MM.  The 
iame  land  is  now  worth  abont  ene  hmdnd  and  fifty  tkouttmd  de^ 
tmrs!  We  had  assured  the  Legislature  that  the  State  eould  not 
lose  by  the  purchase!  That  Opportunity  has  gone  away.  Now  let 
OS  look  out  £sa  another. 

Professor  Mapej*  hoped  that  this  subject  might  not  be  pressed 
at  preseut.  Several  States  are  now  endeavoring  to  create  such 
aehoois.  Let  us  see  how  they  succeed.  I  think  that  schools  ait 
first  wanted  to  make  tmlMe  UgiiUUvn,  I  liaye  spent  six  weeks 
in  laborions  attempts  to  persuade  onr  New-Jersey  Le^^tnre  to 
commence  a  proper  systm  of  instniotion  In  agricnltnre  in  yain. 

It  was  opi'i;-<d  by  so-called  farmers,  who  (ant  raise  oats  that 
won't  Icdgt!  England  now,  without  such  scliools,  htats  France! 
We  should  begin  by  teaching  farmers  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
own  way,  on  their  own  farms.  A  simple  competent  teacher  could 
do  more  with  them  in  that  way  than  colleges  can. 

Genenl  Chandler  approved  of  the  proposition  of  the  Bte^dnX 
and  widMd  that  it  might  not  be  deferred.  It  is  time  that  this 
important  snljeetshonld  be  amply  discussed,  and,  if  possible,  a 

praciicahle  plau  fur  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge 
arrived  at. 

Professor  Mapes  moved  an  extra  meeting  of  the  OinbibrToes* 
day  next.  Carried. 

Snltfeet— Use  of  phosjphata  of  lime  In  agriealtiiie.  Adopted. 
The  01ttha4ioiicaed.  H.  MSIQS^  SMrHary., , 

« 


UNDER  DRAINING  — PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  IN 

AGEICULTUBE. 

JuDGK  Van  Wyck  in  the  Chair. 
Rmmry  MsiMy  Seoratttj. 

Tfao  SMMtaiy  ivnmlr6d  thit  si  tfti6  iMt  iiMoti]^  YloftiHif 

Mapes,  of  New-Jersey,  gave  a  very  important  lesson  in  under 
draining,  proving  that  by  hand  implements,  ditches  can  be  dug 
at  about  half  the  cost  hitherto  experienced.  That  malted  &om 
making  them  onl j  a  few  inches  wide,  instead  of  inaiqr.  I  now 
have  the  pleasnve  to  lead  ttcm  the  May  nmnbeir  of  the  London 
Jbrmer^'  Magazine,  an  important  article  on  the  same  subject, 
printed  in  London,  you  perceive,  only  twenty  days  ago: 

ILXTUACT. 

TJU  gramd  duidtratmn^~€hmp  drams, 

Mr.  Cotgreave,  of  the  Rake  lami,  near  Kccleston,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chester,  has  at  length  vindicated  his  county,  long 
Stigmatized  as  the  most  backward  of  all  Englirii  oonnties  in  adopl> 
faig  iSie  ImproTements  of  the  age,  in  ereKythlng  whibh  nlates  ta 
the  amelioratloii  of  ^e  sdl.  By  proper  drainage,  the  clay  ftans 
will  become  very  productive,  and  now  it  can  be  executed  for  less 
than  half  cost.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  is  extensively 
engaged  in  draining  liis  estates,  and  other  eminent  agricaltoxista 
In  the  neighborhood,  approve  Mr.  Cotgreavii's  Ingeniona  Inrai- 
tion.  Mr.  Cotgreave's  principle  consists  of  a  series  of  ploughs 
derived  from  tlie  carpenttrs^  plane -j  witli  tlie  exception  of  the  main 
drains  all  the  work,  even  to  the  obtaining  the  perfect  leFd  of  tlie 
dMin,  is  pertoned  by  the  plovih  plant.  Mr.  Odgrme  Ins  •» 
•dapled  his  plough  thai  with  ftwr  hcttea  he  can  thiowonta 
drain  from  four  to  five  feet  deep.  The  saving  of  time  is  another 
material  object.  The  work  by  this  process  is  almost  incredibly 
aaqieditious,  and  veiy  little  damage  is  done  to  the  sodaoe ;  indeed, 
In  grass  lands  a  heavy  roller  will  repair  all  damages.  The  cost 
of  workmanship  is  half  the  price  of  mannal  labor  on  the  present 
system,  and  the  time  occupied  one-fenM,  while  the  work,  to  say 
the  very  least,  is  as  effieiently  and  durably  perlbirmed. 
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Hie  wotttBg  of      plough  plam  many  will  doiiM.  We  M 

90;  but  we  saw  and  were  convinced  of  its  powers  and  efficiency. 
All  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  it  are  unanimous  in  their 
approbation  of  the  plan  and  their  oonviction  of  its  fall  and  com- 
plete iueoen. 

Ten  men  and  four  horses  eonstitote  the  staif .  Without  distres- 
sing  tflfher  men  or  horses,  l£r.  Gotgies?e  eommenees  draining  two 
statute  aeres— 4,840  sqnare  yards,  or  48,560  square  feet,  each^ln 

tlie  morning,  and  finally  completes,  that  is,  cuts  the  drains  (in- 
diuding  the  main  drain,)  lajs  the  pipe,  fills  in  and  makes  good 
the  soc&ce  of  one  statute  aeiei  and  half^prepares  the  second  to 
ha  ready  work  the  next  day.  These  plough  planes  haFe  tegur 
lators,  which  are  screws,  and  by  which  the  plane  can  be  made  to 
shave  twu,  four,  live,  or  six  inches  thick.  When  a  stune  ur  other 
obstruction  is  in  the  way,  the  coulter  of  the  plough  plane  proteets 
the  ahai%  and  a  hooked  iwtnunent  with  a  lever  is  used  to  es- 
tnet  it  before  plon^  eomes  bank  again.  One  of  its  great 
recommendations  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  every  variety  and  con- 
dition of  soil — can  bo  worlied  aluiost  independently  of  the  weather 
nnless  the  ground  be  too  deeply  froaen*  In  fact,  those  who  have 
nitnessed  the  plough  atwesk  are  at  a  kiss  whiehmost  to  admire^ 
Ika  ahasiieeef  eomplex^y  In  the  eontriiraaee  or  the  nqpidily  aiid 
perfbct  success  of  the  operation.  The  land  owner  ought  always 
to  have  the  pipes  of  the  mains  and  the  tributaries  on  the  field 
ready  to  be  laid  down.  Cotgreave  begins  the  work  with  the  spade 
and  eoB^letes  the  mains  before  he  begins  the  tributaries ;  these 
keeoBsneiiees  by  easting  out  by  the  phNighasod  six  inches  wide^ 
en  tbift  left  side  ef  the  intended  drain  oyer  the  two  aeres.  Thia 
Is  an  immediate  serviee  in  wet  land  for  that  immediately  begins 
to  drain  off.  He  then  rt  turns  to  the  first  acre  and  runs  his  plough 
plane,  casts  out  the  soil  and  subsoil  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
drains.  In  four  drafts  he  cuts  down  to  eighteen  inches  deep  by 
six  inehes  wide*  The  first  shave  being  six  inches,  the  last  three^ 
ftmf  Inehes  each.  *He  then  takes  another  plough  whieh  cuts  six 
inehes  deep  by  two  wide;  he  then  lays  the  pipea  by  threading 
them  on  a  half- inch  iron  bar,  one  end  of  whieh  trails  in  the  drain. 
The  rapidity  and  perfectness  with  which  the  pipes  are  then  laid 
is  surprising.  A  man  follows  with  a  sort  of  paddle  with  which 


hb  completely  adjusts  the  pipes,  aad  supplies  the  place  of  dam- 
wgpd  pipes  with  sound  ones.  The  drain  is  now  ready  for  filling 
In,  which  is  npidi j  done,  and  then  the  whole  clody  fint  tuned 
up  in,alm<Mit  one  entire  piece,  is  loUed  on  to  its  bed.  We  esklr 
mate  the  benefit  of  Cotgreaye's  plan  to  be  a  saying  of  ons-Ao//*  the 
cost,  and  nim-tenths  of  the  time  hitherto  ret^uired. 

The  Secretary  read  his  translation  of  an  article  on  the  plajU 
louse,  in  the  Annales  de  la  Societe  Cent]:ale  ^'Horticulture, 
Paris  1851. 

<<Thewool  loose,  the  apku  moHot  apple  loose.  All  the 
enemies  of  plants  axe  for  the  most  part  as  andent  as  thepkma 
Ibemselyes.        we  do  not  belieytf  fliat  dfylne  power  eieatas 

now-a-dajs  new  physical  enemies  as  the  world  grows  older. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were  known  for  many  thousands  of 
years;  but  America  was  for  the  lirst  time  discovered  by  the 
Genoese  Ohzlsto^er  Ooiunbns  in  149S.  The  fourth  part  of  the 
worid  has  now  been  known  less  than  t^nrhnadied  years.  B»; 
tee  this  disooyery  the  plant  loose  was  ntlerly  nnknown,  esr- 
tainly  in  Europe.  It  arrived  (we  Icnow  not  how)  sometime 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  I  first  re- 
member it  in  Paris  in  1830,  and  published  an  aceount  of  it  in 
the  Anndei.  Slnee  then  it  has  moltiplied  and  eommitted  grsaft 
raiyages  among  oor  yoong  apple  trees  in  the  nurseries  <^  Paris 
and  its  environs.  The  London  Horticultural  Society  has  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  Eriosome.  Academies  offered  pre- 
miums ior  its  destrnction  Fumigations,  cream  of  lime,  powder- 
ed lime  kill  manj  but  left  more  untouched — ^the  impossibility  of 
applying  remedies  to  large  trees.  An  Englishman  robbed  his 
trees  with  old  urine-,  and  got  entirely  rid  of  the  louse.  Soft  soap 
"has  bK'n  tried.  Mr.  Viaiil,  nurseryman  at  Rouen,  says  that  he 
has  found  out  an  infallible  remedy  which  destroys  them  all ;  he 
demands  a  high  price  for  his  secret^  so  high  that  I  dare  not  ask 
the  Socie^  to  ask  him  for  it.  He  says ;  *  My  ntursery  of  8izi;y 
thousand  trees  has  not  a  plant  louie  In  it|  while  my  neighbors' 
are  devoured  by  them.** 
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Ohalrmaft.  Xbe  subject  for  tbU  daj.is  Ihe  use  of  limeJa 
•grioiiltoiei  fUDpoaed  hj  Piof.  Jamts  J.  Mapes  of  New- Jezfle/y 
who  has  Dot  ariivod.  We  ahall  ba  gkd  to  hear  Dr.  Antlaell  on 

the  subject. 

Dr.  Antisell.  I  eheerfally  eomply  and  will  call  tlie  atten- 
tion of  members  to  the  clear  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sence of  phospliate  of  lime  in  soils.    We  observe  that  when  ani- 
Hials  pastured  on  meadows  fall  off  in  Hesh  it  is  ascertained  to  be 
owing  to  the  fiiet  that  the  meadow  has  been  exhaoaied  of  iti 
phpaphate  of  lime.  A  laige  animal  takes  firom  the  pasture  an 
linndred  pounds  of  it  to  eonstmct  his  bones.  This  eminent  loss 
must  be  supplied  or  the  meadow  lost^s  its  value.    So  that  is  the 
business  of  an  intelligent  farmer  to  attend  to  this  or  let  his  laivi 
§0  to  unfertilitj.   We  should  apply  in  this  case  urine,  calcined 
or  raw  bones^  salt,  or  phosphoric  acid.  In  a  lalce  in  Thibet 
there  is  contained  so  much  phosphoric  add  that  being  used  on 
the  meadows  it  continually  fertilizes  them.    All  classes  of  plants 
are  benefited  by  it ;  all  the  cereals,  grapes,  sugar  caue,  seeds  or 
the  sugar  in  them,  the  potato,  tuberous  plants,  and  almost  all 
plants.  My  experience  has  found  the  important  part  it  pertoas 
In  vegetation.  In  Irelandi  some  years  ago^  I  was  applied  to  Ibr 
Instmotion  how  to  raise  large  eiope  of  turnips  on  a  partlcnlar 
farm  of  thirty-five  acres.    I  analyzed  the  soil ;  it  was  rather 
good  clay  ground,  drained  and  wanted  nothing,  lor  any  ordinary 
eropi  but  for  a  prize  crop,  I  recommended  one  hundred  and  Ato 
poimdft  weight  of  crushed  bones  per  'acre>  for  a  turnip  crop, 
ground  ploughed  twief  and  tha  bone  spread  broad^oast.  That 
land  had  conuiionly  yielded  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of 
turnips  per  acre,  and  uuw  gave  fifty-two  torn-  oj  turnips  per  acre, 
and  it  gave  wheat  ia  increased  amoimt  afterwards.  Phosphate 
«f  lime  increases  the  power  of  plants  to  fill  their  graiu  willi 
more  gluteu— nutritive  matter.  When  well  applied  to  wheat  land 
the  wheat  will'be  found  to  contain  seventeen  per  cent  of  gluten,  in 
place  of  the  common  proportion  of  twelve  per  cent.  Both 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Hour  are  gained.   A  like  benefit 
Is^fonnd  in  glasses  whioh  a|e  duly  s^ppUed  with  this  phosphate. 
Animals  ftd  on  these  grasses  eoon  show  their  great  improvement 
by  arri?ing  at  malnritjr  a  year  iooner;  ^.^f  belter  issh.  Fifty 
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pounds  weight  per  acre  are  commonly  taken  off  alluvial  lands 
per  annum.  All  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  add,  say  fifty-six  pounds, 
equal  to  about  one  bushel  of  phosphate  of  lime,  to  every  crop. 
It  is  not  to  be  deemed  an  amendment  of  soil,  bat  as  a  manure. 
Qoano  and  Pondiette  contain  in  it  considerable  quantities. 

When  we  have  a  due  share  of  moisturei  this  phosphate  forces 
vegetation  rapidly.  In  yery  hot,  dry  weather  a  good  deal 
guano  is  lost  by  evaporation.   The  animal  matter  of  guano  ts 

not  a  durable  element  of  this  manure,  but  the  phosj)liate  is  good 
for  the  following  year.  In  bones  this  is  dilferent ;  cra>hed 
bones,  or  bone  dust,  are  good  for  the  first  year's  crop.  Meadows 
should  he  top-dressed  with  it.  When  dissolved  in  snlphurio 
acid,  one-half  the  amount  of  bone  is  wasted.  We  allow  two 
Irandred  pounds  weight  of  crushed  bone  to  an  aere,  and  but  one 
hundred  of  the  dissolved  bone.  Put  a  cask  in  the  ground,  put 
in  one  hundred  weight  «>f  bone,  and  sprinkle  them  with  water. 
After  twenty-four  hours  they  begin  to  smell  and  bubble ;  then 
dilute  ten  pounds  weight  of  vitriol  in  three  or  fi>ur  times  as 
much  water,  and*  pom*  over  the  bones ;  stir  them  well,  and  they 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  creamy  state.  Make  a  compost  of 
bon«'S.  miu  k,  leaves,  &c.  Of  this,  seventy-live  pounds  of  bone 
in  the  compost  answer  well  for  one  acre.  The  strongest  effect 
will  apppear  the  first  year,  but  it  is  good  for  three  or  fbor  years 
tflar. 

Chairman.— Where  can  the  mineral  pho^rite  be  obteinedl 

Dr.  Antisell. — Professor  Emmons  has  discovered  a  mine  of  it 
near  Crown  Point,  Lake  Champlain.  On  analysis  it  is  found  to 
contain  ninety-two  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  salts  and 
fl«ate  of  lime.  He  says  that  there  Is  enough  of  it  there  to  serre 
the  whole  United  States  for  many  years.  There  is  a  considerable 
mass  in  Jersey,  near  the  zinc  mines,  which  contains  about  nine^- 
tbree  per  cent  of  the  phosphate.  This  phosphorite  is  readily 
crushed  to  powder,  almost  by  the  pressure  of  a  pen-knife  blade. 
The  vein  of  it  is  said  to  be  about  three  or  four  feet  under  the 
surface,  to  be  about  eight  feet  wide  and  is  traced  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  length.  The  transit  from  the  mine  to  New -York 
Is  hy  water,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  miles  snd-«-haIf  land 
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MEiiage.  This  aittdb,«i  nuamiey  wwld  bepiolttible  tomuh 

fiunns  as  require  the  addition  of  this  phosphate,  at  seventy  cents 
a  bushel.  There  is  but  one  large  mine  of  it  known  in  Europe, 
&nd  that  is  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  That  phosphorite  is  vexy 
white.  A  few  tons  of  it  have  been  sold  at  fifty  pounds  sterling 
m  ton.  There  is  no  water  cunrlage  for  it.  In  Hungary,  in  some 
places,  it  is  found  encrusting  the  surface  of  the  ground  annually. 
In  England  the  coprolite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
gre^n  sand.  This  coprolite  is  an  excrement  of  the  antediluyian 
"Sftorittis— the  monster  lizards  of  that  early  period.  Phosphorus 
is  extracted  from  these  oopiolites  fiur  use  in  fire  works. 

OkttawMn^VhotpkkU  6f  Vtm  is  cm  of  lh«  aosi  ImportaDt 
of  Ae  epeelal  mamiras;  H  Is  ftmnd  mem  or  less  in  all  plsnts  awl 

especially  the  useful  ones.  This  shows  that  it  is  generally  their 
food  and  is  necessary  to  their  vigorous  growth  and  full  develop* 
Bient.  Soma  of  UmiB|  it  is  saldy  will  not  matore  perfectly  witli* 
wt  il»«idaaoiQSlilsKaU«  poKtktta^  HtDo;  nostcf  the  cssaali 
at  grain  plants  eoBtaiii  it ^whaat  a  good  dtoal«f  it;  IncBaaeans, 
oats,  etc.  All  the  nutritious  grasses  ooutain  it.  It  is  the  bone 
forming  element,  and  the  animal  ttmm»  could  not  be  built  np 
wMmniIII;  this  at  «ig>  diows  tiw  aasmlly  of  it  in  plants,  as  all 
aateal  enatte  ftad  And  lif^vpdn  tibm$^m[oianiBltiwatmil»m 
lb.  Planta  look  sickly  and  da  not  tlupiiFe  if  Hiey  cannot  get  it,  . 
even  if  the  soil  is  good  in  other  respects  but  deficient  in  this. 
JELetre  is  the  wisdom  of  Provldenoe  that  man  may  see  in  an  early 
tfeigi  the  syayiaiM  of  iisi—j  aai  exnwis^  his  imeUsat  sad  * 
Mbitrf  tadtsBow  Ihaaaisa,  aaditfkaagood  physidaaipnivipl- 
ij  apply  the  remedy. 

Professor  AntiseU  has  given  ns  a  laminons  and  correct  history 

of  phosphate  of  lime  aud  its  uses  in  agriculluie,  where  it  exists 
and  how  procured,  and  the  best  way  of  preparing  it  for  use.  It 
ia  to  be  foond  in  the  mineral  as  well  as  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  If  animals  and  vagetables  oonld  be  k^t  in  tha  localities 
where  reared  and  grown  till  decay  and  death,  then,  perhaps,  their 
remains  would  keep  up  a  supply  of  the  article  j  but  they  are  sold 
off  and  removed  to  distant  places,  and  much  of  their  remains 
^mlad  aad  loat  li(r  N3wml|aiid  athm  ^ 

■ 
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Iwalities;  hence  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  wherever  tt 
occurs  by  these  changes,  from  other  sources.  Farmers  must  look 
aibfoad  for  the  article,  and  with,  this  as  with  most  other  thin^i 
Hiat  are  eaaential  to  their  comforts  aad  the  prosper!^  of  their 
business,  buy  it  wherever  they  can  get  it  cheapest  or  best  and 
purest.  Here  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  known  (as  I  have  done 
on  previous  occasions,)  the  hazard  farmers  run  in  buying  not 
only  this  article  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-earth,  hat  moii 
other  special  mannree.'  It  is  the  ImperatlTe  duty  of  flds  dnbf 
located  as  it  is,  in  something  like  a  watch-tower,  this  great  com- 
mercial city,  whenever  good  information  arrives  from  any  quarter 
iu  the  fiffmers  of  the  land,  to  annomiee  it,  that  th^  maj  avail 
tiimaelmof  ityiftfaej  aaaflt.  It  is  equally  itadiilir,«oo)  whom 
evU  threatens  the  same  important  interest,  no  matter  AomwhenM 
it  comes,  to  sound  the  alarm,  that  it  may  he  shunned,  if  thought 
proper.  One  of  the  latest  London  periodicals  brought  us  an 
aooonnt  of  the  c^leial  proceedings  of  a  nesting  of  tlie  Farmers^ 
Otabof  LoiBdoniln  llateii  last,  on  tiie  In^ottnt  siAfeet  <tf  titea 
adulteration  of  special  or  artiMal  manuras.  Among  those  moil 
adulterated,  or  where  the  practice  has  prevailed  to  the  greatest 
extsnty  are  phosphate  of  lime  (the  very  article  under  discossion} 
and  gnano,  and  the  leaasii  why  tikese  had  bcNi  selMted  Arsnah 
abomlnahle  firaiids  Is  that  they  are  moBt  M  dswand  and  mntl 
wanted.  Professor  Nesbitt,  chemist  of  tho  Boyal  AgriddtQial 
Society  of  England,  who  lectured  before  the  Club  on  the  subject, 
•ays  that  Professor  Way,  wlio  stands  high  as.a  diemist,  ioond  om 
an4yais»  the  heat  farnYlaft  gnaao  tooontainaapsntasapsirosnl 
of  ammonU.  He  (Professor  Neshitt)  had  anamined  many  sam- 
ples of  guano,  and  only  a  few  had  eome  up  to  that ;  generally  H 
c<>ntaiued  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent.  There  may  have 
i>een  good  reasons  Hox  this  diiference :  guano  is  sometimes  dete- 
ilorated  on  thi  voyage,  or  in  putting  it  on  hoead  of  ships.  Tlw 
professor  farther  states  tiiat  ordinary  Peravian  gnano  contains 
from  eightctii  to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
ingredients  of  guano.  The  professor  also  examined  many  speci- 
mens of  adulterated  gimno.  Some  of  them  contained  bnly  a  ' 
trace  of  ammonia,  and  ten  or  twdve  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
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lime  5  others  two  and  three  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  a  traoe 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Chemists  mean  by  a  ^race,"  a  particle  so 
fluU  Ui«t  U  k  iwt  to  be  i^pi»ml«tod,  il  is  worU^^  Piofessor 
H.  stetod  Ikat  he  bid  leoeiTed  klten  iiroiii  Tsrlotw  gnUemeB 
lately  on  the  subject,  including  Professor  Mvert,  of  Manoheeleir, 
and  Professor  Anderson,  of  Edinbuigh,  corroborating  the  fact  of 
the  inmiense  adulteration  of  special  or  artificial  manures.  These 
gentlemen  have  both  analysed  samples  of  guano  highly  adulter- 
ated. Piofessor  Calvert  stated  in  a  letter  xeoeiTed  that  vety  day, 
that  he  had  lately  analyzed  some  that  contained  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  sand.  "Numbers  of  men  in  Luiulon,"  says 
Professor  Nesbitty  are  now  making  from  two  to  three  thousand 
pounds  sterliiiig  per  year  by  the  sale  of  adulterated  special  mir 
Buve.  I  have  placed  the  matter,"  says  the  Professor,  before  yon 
because  I  think  it  ought  to  go  forth  to  the  agrieultoral  worid 
that  farmers  are  being  regularly  and  systematically  cheated,  that 
ihey  are  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  that  they  are  constantly 
Imyiagsand  for  guano,  and  oyster  shdls  fog  bonss  or  phosphate 

The  Professor  further  states  that  he  had  received  letters  re- 
cently from  eminent  chemists  in  France  on  the  adulteration  of 
manures  there,  where  some  roll  seeds  in  powder,  and  others  steep 
them  in  certain  liquids,  and  pretend  that  the  seed  will  grow  and 
nsature  alter  this  without  any  further  trouble,  imparting  to  them 
a  certain  mystsdous  charm.  The  French  savans  wy  this  is  too 
ildknlous  to  last,  the  evil  will  ease  ilMlf.  It  is  not  much  BKMre 
lidlenloiii  tim  tiie  system  proposed  a  few  years  since,  and 
that  by  men  eminent  as  chemists,  to  make  use  of  only  mine- 
ral manure,  to  reduce  all  the  farm  yard  manure  to  ashes  by 
bnining,  make  use  of  the  aslies,  and  thus  have  all  the  virtua 
of  one  thouaaad  tons  of  bam  yard  naauie  ooBosntrated  in  a 
Mall  ooupass;  that  this  would  save  the  expense  of  labor  and 
carriage  in  moving  It  about.  This  system,  it  is  beHeved,  is  pretty 
much  abandoned ;  at  any  rate,  very  little  has  been  heard  of  it 
lately.  It  \vas  either  too  ridiculous  to  try,  or  the  few  practical 
converts,  if  it  ever  had  any,  gave  no  account  of  their  experiments, 
as  they  moat  in  doing  Uiis  have  exposed  their  own  wedcness  and 
eradnlity.  The  rebuke  the  Scotch  laird,  wlio  was  a  convert  t» 
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manager  of  his  eatato,  ww  exatilMit.  *  Well,  DoiMild,''  lia  naysy 

"if  these  improvements  go  on,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
aball  be  able  to  carry  the  manure  for  our  farms  in  our  suutf- 
boxes."  Donald  replied,  '^Whea  UiAt  tuna  oomafii  mj  lord,  I 
think  we  ahaU  be  abla  to  cany  our  cmp^  In  oor  west  poakala." 
Thla  raplj  of  Donakl'a  piobaUy  sarad  the  cradolotia  laixd  horn 
the  mortffleation  of  being  oonvinoed  of  the  ddienlongnefls  the 
system  by  his  own  experiment.  Our  friend,  the  Secretary  of  our 
Club,  who  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  such  things,  has  introduced 
to  us  information  received  by  one  of  tlie  last  arrivals  of  a  new 
system  of  under-draining  in  England,  which  will  reduce  the  ex- 
pense mom  than  half,  perhape  two-thiids,  of  what  it  was  on  llie 
Old  plan.  Tliis  is  important  to  the  agrienltural  world,  if  eome^ 
and  it  appears  to  be  f^m  experimvnts  aetoallf  made.  Thia  win 
enable  our  farmers  to  ^o  into  it  here  more  extensively,  if  they  see 
fit,  so  tliey  cau  do  it  without  ruining  or  embarrassing  themselves 
by  the  operation — another  proof  of  tlie  advantage  of  a  Farmar'a 
Ohib  loeated  in  snoh  eitiea  as  New-Yotk  and  LoBcUm,  wkwaall 
information  centres,  and  whatraitean  be  dilfiised  at  the  sariiaat 
day ;  not  only  that  whieh  relates  to  the  eommeidal  world,  but 
to  all  the  industrial  branches  of  a  country. 

Another  occurrence  Professor  Nesbitt  relates,  which  actually 
-  happened,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  special  nia- 
SHires  in  £ngland.  A  farmer  from  the  interior  arrived  in  London 
to  pomhase  goanoi  ha  had  bean  cheated  befeie,witiiaoiM  of  his 
mighboiv,  and  he  waa  datmnitted,  if  poaiiMa,  to  get  a  pim  ai# 
ela.  SlMVtlyafterhlBatrifttlyliasawiB  tiie  papeia  an  aaaoHit 
ef  a  vessel  coming  up  the  river  Thames,  direct  from  sea,  with  a 
cargo  of  fresh  guano,  and  which  would  reach  a  particular  wharf 
at  a  certain  hour.  Ue  had  no  time  to  lose;  lie  procured  a  horse 
and  rode  down  under  whip  and  spur,  and  got  there  jtist  aa  the 
wsasel  was  hauling  in.  Ha  went  on  board,  and,  aa  all  aeaasad 
Mr,  ha  made  his  pnrehaaa.  Ala8,poormaBi  AllarhisaiqMlBr 
activity  and  conning,  he  was  Sealed,  aa  thaTcssal  had  been  sop- 
plied  by  small  boats  from  the  shore,  while  coming  up  the  river, 
with  sand  and  clay,  the  usual  articles  of  adulteration,  which  were 
ipeodiiy  and  deKteix>nsly  mixed  with  the  guano,  and  which  tha 
ftimer  was  afterwards  satisfied  o^  to  his  loss  and  mortiflcatico. 
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Some  of  these  adalterated  manures  we  fear  reach  our  countrji 
at  moit  oi  the  goaoo  whieh  eomas  htxt  Is  ftom  Englaiwi ;  aad^  , 
complaints  are  often  beard  that  fiirmers  among  ns  reeelye  no  baa^ 
fit  from  guano,  and  pay  pretty  dearly  for  it  too.  The  same,  no 
doubt,  hap|>ens  with  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  this,  or  some  of  it| 
meiFes  a  loet^  liberal  dose  of  ojster  shells  or  something  elia 
more  worthless,  before  Its  sale.  Oyster  shells  are  generallj  used 
in  England  to  adulterate  phosphate  of  lime,  and  resemble  it  more, 
perliaps,  than  anything  else,  and  make  the  fraud  less  liable  to 
detection.  The  best  way  for  our  farmers,  in  case  of  phosphate  of  . 
Bsseiii  to  buy  bosMS la tiuir nataral  sMeyand  break  tbesittF 
into  small  pieees,  or  dissolve  thea  ia  sslpiuttie  wMj  or  eft 
of  Titriol,  in  the  way  Prof.  Antisell  has  so  well  described;  then 
they  will  be  sure  of  getting  a  pure  article.  As  to  guano,  our 
farmers  cannot  so  easily  protect  themselves  against  ixaud|  as  at 
least  nineteen-twentietiis  of  what  comes  to  America  comes  flrom 
Suope,  and  no  doubt  most  of  it  comes  well  adulterated;  if  they 
must  and  will  have  the  article,  the  only  way  to  be  safeisto  baFi 
it  analy^d  by  a  competent  person  be£:>i6  purohasiAg  it. 

Mr.  Meigs. — The  adulteration  of  manure  is  an  atrocious  crime. 
The  8-r-^l  that  does  it  desenres  to  be  prohibited  the  use  of  bread.' 
There  is  anotber  adulteration  which  our  general  €k>vemment  has 

done  well  to  destroy ;  that  is  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  If  Gov- 
ernment should  protect  our  farmers  liikewise,  it  would  be  in  the 
first  order  of  its  du^. 

Dr.  Antisell  remarked  that  the  ajdulterati()n  of  guano  in  Eng- 
land was  eztraoidinaiy.  It  was  fbund  that  when  some  jostly* 
saq^ietoas  fimaer  went  dewm  tbe  Thames  to  see  the  eiff90€f 
gpiMmoy  and  was  salMed  ef  its  puvi^,  ke  waSt'iievwthelesSf 

cheated;  for  as  the  vessel  came  up,  she  was  supplied  with  marl 
and  sand  to  mix  with  it,  so  that  when  she  landed  Jier  cargo  the. 
poor  farmer  paid  Ixis  pound  sterling  fur  tuns  of  £nglish  dirt, 
instead  of  fi^ign  guano.  Thkia  mixture  of  guaao  and  dirt  vae 
very  deceptive,  for  the  smell  of  the  mixtmre  was  much  stronger 
than  the  true  guano.  To  one  load  of  guau  » they  added  two  loads 
of  marl.  A  scientific  analysis  is  first  made  of  the  cargo  ^  tiiis  is 
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printed  for  the  security  of  the  good  but  jealous  Uxmei,  Alter 
^  ^  anai^'sis  th^y  adulterate  with  marli  &«• 

Tlie  urine  of  cities  is  all  wasttd.  Sewerage  should  provide 
that  it  be  iim  apon  masses  of  carbonate;  which  mixed  with  it,  i9 
Mily  managed  for  tnuuportation  to  the  lands.  The  animal  mai- 
ler in  it  Is  very  yalnable,  as  well  as  the  phosphate  of  lime.  In 

Aberdeen,  Scotland,  the  sewerage  is  adapted  to  tliis  purpose,  and 
each  human  being  is  valued  at  two  shillings  and  nine  |>ence  per 
bead,  or  about  five  shillings  of  New-York  enrrenej. 

'  Milfeeta^ur  next  meeting — Phoqyhato  of  Limoy  Draining,  and 
Ilia  ptopcr  wajr  to  IsMii  agilmiltnve. 

Adjourned  to  Xaesdaj  next,  at  noon. 

H.  MEIGS,  Stcretary. 


'  I  The  following  letter  from  General  Dearborn  was  duly  receired 
and  read  to  the  Club.  We  publish  it  as  containing  a  merited  com- 
pliment to  an  esteemed  friend  and  oo-kboreTias  well  as  valnablo 
suggestions  on  matters  ])ertaiDing  to  the  diffusion  of  agrieoltorml 

-  intelligence.  The  idea  of  appropriating  Mount  Veruun  as  a 
national  agricultural  school  and  garden  of  plants,  meets  the  most 
eofdial  approbation  of  the  Club.J 

HawiHDsur  GorraaB,  { 
Jtedify,  JUast.,  ^  7i4, 1851.  { 

My  Pear' Sir,— During  the  past  Jour  or  live  lao&iha,  I  have  oo- 
OMioaBaUy  leodmed— and  I  pMoma  Aom  yim  romhew  of 
aawf paper  etlled  lha«  JVhivIMfBfr,''  eohtafning  aeeoimts  of  tlM 

proceedings  of  the  Farmers'  Clubhand  have  been  deeply  interested, 
and  derived  very  valuable  information,  from  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  at  your  weekly  meetings,  in  relation  to  the 
MunerooB  depsortnents  of  rural  eeonomy.  , 

It  is  thus  instraetion  is  eoneentrated,  an4  then  diffiised,  over  the 
yhole  eonntiy;  and  yon  are  eminently  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
yoor  agricultural  colaborers,  for  the  efficient  services,  which  you 
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lure  rendered  in  a]l  the  branches  of  msttc  industij.  PioIIdmoi^ 
Ifapee  has  been  one,  of  the  meet  tisefhl — aye,  the  most  distin- 
guished disseminutor  of  intelligence,  in  relation  to  the  scicnfifit 
principles  U  the  pradical  operations  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
fieing  hiinaelf  a  ikrmer  and  gardener,  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments ate  preclotie  TBUTHS,  whidi  eaanot  be  Meerteined  and 
established  in  any  other  manner.  He  does  what  sdeneedietateti 
.as  a  SKILLFUL  TILLER  OF  THE  EARTH,  instead  of  merely  informing 
the  uneducated  farmer  and  gardener  what  abstract  principles  of 
chemistry  and  geology  ean  be  usefully  applied  in  the  prosecution 
«f  their  labors.  The  latter  ean  odop^  Ae  process,  when  instruct- 
ed as  to  the  mutde;  and  the  teamed  Professor  has  a  vvsj  lemarkT 
ably  lucid  and  inU!]ligi[)le  methcMl  of  imparting  knowledge,  to  alt  ' 
classes  of  peopl^,  who  can  read  and  are  accustomed  to  work  in  ^ 
iield  or  garden*  Like  all  men  of  seal  genius  and  intelligence  hf 
«an  come  down  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mnltitttdci  and  re^ 
late  to  them  what  It  is  Important  they  should  know,  in  termi 

leveled  to  their  capacities.  Many  may  understand  the  laws  o^ 
■science,  but  never  having  applie<l  them,  are  unqualified  to  teach 
otheis.  To  do  this  is  an  important  art,  and  all  can  comprehend 
%  prooesss  when  it  1ms  been  practlcaiiy  illustrated,  by  him  who 
4bu»iaff  and  ean  exeeuie  what  is  requited. 

Tiie  neeount  he  gave  of  hia  experiments  on  enbsoM  ploughing 
nnd  drtlnfaig  Is  of  the  flmt  eonseqnenee,  and  cannot  idl  of  indok 
4ing  thonsands  of  ftmcfS  nnd  gordenets  to  adopt  both  of  ikam 

Important  modes  of  inclosing  the  fertility  of  their  grounds; 
One  such  practical  chemist  can  do  more  in  aid  of  cultivation, 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  all  the  theoretical  books,  and  all 
the  societies  which  have  appeared  in  this,  or  any  other  oountryi 
For  to  render  a  book  useful  in  the  arts,  ft  mif$t  be  written  by  n 
edentlfie  artist.  Ait  without  edenee  is  impotent,  and  sdenee 
without  artktical  application  k  worthless. 

The  elTorts  of  societies  ane  nnandUng  unless  lliej  eailaet  an4 

reflect  back  upon  the  people  the  results  of  the  experiments,  the 
investigations  and  the  inductions,  and  demonstrations  of  illus- 
trious individuals.  There  are  no  other  modes  of  arriving  at  facta 
and  troths.  Thai  It  is,  that  tlw  French  National  Acadeni|r  kavt 
done  so  mnch*  Mere  theoi^r  It  not  tolerated  until  eetahlidied 
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hj  one  of  the  methods  which  have  been  naiyied,  and  it  is  the  cul- 
ti?ation  ot  science  and  art  in  the  work-shop,  and  the  culture  of 
8qU|  as  well  as  eF«rj  other  branch  of  human  industry  and 
loquliy  which  has  aiscompUshed  so  mach  within  the  last  half  een- 
tiirj.  Philo8ox>liy  now  walks  side  by  side  with  eyery  man,  wlia 
looi/ci'.  whether  physically  or  iutcllectually ;  and  the  maith 
of  the  human  race  is  cunsequently  so  energetic,  dixect  and  confi- 
denti  that  the  ultimate  height  it  will  attain  can  be  eoniidentlj 
fntiolpated  fxom  the  glarions  results  which  ha^e  been  realized  in 
^ur  own  day. 

As  the  basis  of  all  other  departments  of  industry— of  our  pros- 
perity, wealth,  power,  and  national  grandeur,  is  agriculture,  why 
has  it  not  commanded  more  attention  I  Why  has  it  not  been 
more  honored  1  Ko  patriotic  citizen  can  donbt  that  it  is  the  most 
fanportant  subject  which  can  claim  the  consideration  of  the 
government.  \Vashingt(jn  was  fully  impressed  with  the  magni- 
|ude  .of  that  chief  source  of  aggraudisemeut,  and  repeatedly 
recommended  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress  ;  but  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  done  for  its  promotion. 

We  rightftilly  and  wisely  have  established  military  and  naTal 

academies,  fni  tilicatiuns,  arsenals,  armories,  navy  yards,  arlifieial 
harbors,  sea-coast  and  lake  beacon  lights,  and  at  last  a  ^'  light- 
house of  the  skies" — but  no  school)  no  experimental  farm,  n» 
(Nrden  of  plaata  lor  the  dsvelopment  of  tlie  jMouttca  of  out 
•griMltiiral  domain  aftd     glring  An  impulse  to  that  lahar  ^Mdk 

feeds  and  clothes  the  whole  people,  and  furnishes  over  $100,000^000 
tf  products  for  e.rportafimi — a  labor  whichoceupies  at  least  6€vca« 
tenths  of  tlie  entire  population. . 

We  must  hope  on  and  cYer,  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
public  opinion  will  induce  a  more  enlightened  policy  on  the  part 
of  Cohgress,  and  then  we  shall  be  distinguished  for  our  agrtenl- 
fcire,  as  we  are  for  our  navigation  ii&d  ofv  inlenial  tsd  foreign 
commerce. 

Your  translations  of  articles  from  French  works  u]»un  tho 
^  Culture  at  melon  from  slips,"  the    ^reservalion  of  1  ruil^'* 
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and  tli«  aeeotmt  of  tlie  Bate,  are  valuable  oontribtitioiie  to  fhe 

fund  of  horticultiirHlj  pomological,  and  botanical  iuformalion. 

With  assurance  of  most  sincere  respect 

mi  eitoen,  year  mMt  obedient  senr't, 

H,  A.  S.  DEAUIiOUN. 

%  Henry  Meigs,  Esq.,  Secretary  Farmers'  Club,  American  Im* 
•tttnte. 

P.  £L*-»If  Oongcess  weald  eitoUiih  am  eSfMriosental  Ami  uA 

garden,  or  schools  (.f  instruction  In  each  of  these  branches  of 
tilkge,  iu  WasliiugtoD,  including  at  ka^t  a  thou^aud  acre<,  and 
place  Prof.  MapeSy  our  distinguished  Dr.  Clias.  T.  Jacksoo,  and 

liloB  able  BieB, ui  the  ebaift of  Cbeinistiy, Geolasy»  fte.,te^lt 
eonneoled  witk  tbe  cultivatkMi  •f  tbe  earih,  and  wdMuesMI 

Botanists,  F uitis  and  Gardenei-s,  as  conductors  of  the  experi?* 
ments,  more  could  be  done  to  j>ronK)te  all  the  branches  of  rural 
industry  than  it  is  possible  to  elfect  in  all  other  ways,  and  thiS| 
too,  within  a  rery  fbw  years.  We  annually  expend  immense 
sums  for  purposes  which  are  absolutely  insignificant  in  compari** 
eon  with  the  benefit  which  such  si  national  institutioni  would 
confer.  •  Caeh  state  would  then  have  sneh  an  Institution,  and  we 
should  not,  as  for  Ihr  past  two  liuiulrt  <I  ytais,  be  going  on  fiom 
had  to  worse  in  our  ajriicultuml  labors — or  rather  remain  sta- 
tionary,  whicli  is  as  latal  as  lalliug-  in  the  rear  of  the  age  ;  for 
lo  halt  is  as  inipulitio  as  to  retrograde,  as  both  are  th»  results  of 
Imbecility  niid  are  equally  dlsastroos  in  their  oonsequencee. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  J^.  R.  Poinsett,  which  was  publish-i 

ed  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  January  21,  i^jl  J,  on  the  ex- 
pfdit'ury  of  estaldishing  an  experimental  farm  and  garden  on- 
the  public  gi»unds  attached  tu  iho  Capitol  ami  President's  house  | 
but  as  the  Washington  estate  at  Mount  Vernuu  can  now  be  pur% 
^ased,  1  think  that  is  the  very  site  for  saeh  an  establishment,! 
and  I  trust  that  the  next  Congress  will  not  &il  of  proouring  thai 
consecratt  d  home  of  the  Father  of  his  Countiy  lor  such  an  ioi-j 
portant  and  most  appropriate  purpose.  % 
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CROSSING  AND  BREEDING  CATTLE. 

Bemarks  of  Mr.  Tliomiis  BeU,  of  Monisania,  made  at  a  fetmer 

meetiog  of  the  Farmers'  Clab,  on  the  subject  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Bell  rose  and  addreflsed  the  ehalr  as  fbllows  ; 

I  ha?e  heard  ranch  and  many  practical  remarks  to-day 
e^  the  sul  ject  of  the  Devon  cattle  and  otiier  bfteds,  bat  I  be- 
lieve the  Durham  slock  is  thd  best  thai  has  ever  been  inttodiieed 
Into  this  eountry.  I  breed  from  a  Durham  bnll  on  the  natire 
eow,  and  by  this  method  of  breeding  I  have  produced  the  best 
milkers  for  a  dairy  that  ever  have  been  produced  in  this  or  any 
ether  country — Jar  preferable  to  the  native  cow.  We  beat  the- 
fingliah  breedm  by  this  plan:  while  the  English  native  milker 
vill  not  yield  more  than  nine  quarts  a  day  the  year  loand,  I 
lave  from  my  own  dairy,  at  Morrisania,  milked  eleven  quarts  m 
day  on  an  average,  ior  the  year  round,  from  a  cross  of  tha  Dur- 
1am  and  native. 

• 

There  are  indeed  some  rare  excepUcms  to  this  nUe,  but  they 
ei»  few. 

The  best  oue  I  ever  saw  was  a  native  cow,  which  I  have  owned 
eleven  years.  She  was  called  «<The  Old  Judge."  She  has 
fielded  me  more  than  twelve  quarts  a  day  for  eleven  years  past, 
at  my  dairy. 

Some  days  she  milked  twenty-five  quarts  a  day. 

She  had  eleven  calves  in  eltvtn  3  oars,  and  has  productti 
37,50(>  quarts  of  milk  wliile  1  owned  her,  wliich,  at  4  cents  a  . 
quart,  equals  a  sale  of  milk  from  this  cow  of  f  1,5U0.  I  bought 
bar  from  a  firiend  in  Greene  Coonty,  in  this  State,  Judge  Van 
Bnren,  Ibr  $25.  She  was  raised  on  the  hills  west  of  the  Hudson 
liver,  and  of  the  native  ttoek,  and  sent  to  me  as  an  unmanage- 
able animal.  She  kicked  and  hooked  so  that  she  could  not  be 
safely  milked.  I  broke  her  so  that  she  becwme  docile.  I  cured 
the  kicking  by  taking  the  right  fore  leg  and  doubling  it  up  with 
a  rope,  or  bandage  while  milking. 

I  manage  all  nnmly  oows  this  way  when  milked. 
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of  DurliMi  4o  Aa  best  ibr  fcttoidDg  afbr  milkbig, 
better  than  anj  of  tlie  imported  or  aativo  faMd^. 

Ike  tti  tive  atoek  ave  alvagra  imj^rad  bj  a  oiaea  <m  tha  oaiiva 
witk  a-fiireign  bulL 

I  am  altogether  in  favor  of  the  cross  of  Durliam  uppn  thena- 
Uve  f  tp^k|.  t)Qiti  iot  udlkiog  «od  fiUtenii)^  I  know  of  none  hfA- 
tar. 

The  foreign  stock,  when  introduced  into  our  country,  do  not 
keep  their  health  so  weli  as  the  native  stock,  and  lose  much  bj 
a  ehange  of  olimata  and  methods  of  feeding.  Hie  Ibieign  stodc 
ahonld  be  imported  for  crossing  alone. 

The  native  stock  does  not  equal  the  Durham  for  crossing. 
This  stock,  when  crossed  with  the  native,  will  produce  better 
beef  and  milk  than  the  native  or  any  other  breed.  Tliis  is  mj 
«qpatia9ee»aai  I  bava  bera  in  the  bwinesa  of  cattle  growing 
Ibr  mof0  than  tveaty'  faan.  I  tm  golag  to  Kiiropa  lo  And  dto 
best  breeds  to  bring  over  to  eross  on  onr  natlTe  stoek.  I  intend 
to  try  all  the  different  European  races,  and  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce a  cross  race  preferable  to  any  others  which  can  now  he 

found* 
« 

So  far  as  ay  aapedaMa  goes,  I  would  use  the  Ibielga  raoe  of 
€attle  alone  to  cross  on  the  natlye.  There  is  a  Teij  great  adran- 
tage  in  crossing  on  the  native  cow  in  good  health  and  conditiani 

as  during  gcslalkn. 

The  animal  does  not  undergo  the  process  of  acclimation 
which  all  foreign  cattle  when  brought  here  are  compelied  to 
aolftr.  The  change  ftom.one  climate  to  another  alwajs  affects 
animals  and  planes  iQjtirionsljr,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Mb 
two  places  on  the  globe,  efvn  hi  the  same  latitude,  possess  the 
same  physical  condition  of  plants,  or  animals  or  soil.  And  the 
change  on  a  given  longitude  is  much  greater.  No  animals  ox 
plants  will  flourish  in  a  strange  plaee  or  eonntxj  until  theypass 
throogh  as  aceUmafion.  This  process  ciiem  takes  almost  oua 
generation  to  accomplish  it  thoroughl/. 
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lir.  Bell  was  followed  in  bis  remarks  bj  Professor  Mapesy  wbo 
said  tbat  be  bad  a  long  time  observed  tbal  animals  maleriallf 
ebanged  tbelr  condition  by  being  transported  from  one  place  to 
•another.  He  said,  we  find  that  animals  which  range  hills  and 
mountains  have  a  broad  full  chest,  while  those  in  low  sections 
have  small  chests  and  are  subject  to  consumption  ;  by  climbing 
bills  and  mountains  the  Chest  is  made  healthy — the  air  is  more 
xarified  and  expands  the  air-eells  of  tbe  lungs— ttie  blood  is  bet- 
ter pariiled  as  it  passes  tbrongh  tbe  lungSi  by  the  mountain  air, 
and  tbe  air  itself  is  mncb  more  pure  and  free  ftom  miasma  and 
noxious  gases  on  the  mountain  and  hill  sides  than  in  the  valleys. 
He  thought  that  all  animals  grew  to  greater  perfection  in  high 
grounds  than  in  low  situations.  Cattle  improved  better  and 
faster  onmonntain  pastures  than  in  plains.  j 

Dairies  furnished  sweeter  and  better  milk  on  billy  situations 
tban  in  low  grounds. 

Tbe  animals  kept  on  bills  were  healthier  and  were  more  easily 
ikttened  with  the  same  Ibod  on  bills  than  in  low  situations. 


Amf.bican  institute,  I 
Fofmers*  Cluh^  May  Vltky  1851.  5  . 

Judge  Yam  Wick  in  tbe  Chair;  Hnutv  Ifaioa,  Secretafy. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  we  ar<:  constantly  using  the  word 
'  climate  without  recollecting  precisely  the  meaning  of  it.  I  there- 
fore offer  tbe  following  extracts  from  our  books  in  relation  to  it. 

'   Tbe  word  is  fW>m  tbe  Greek  word  sXHrw  to  tnc/ine. 

The  ancient  geographers  divided  the  space  between  the  poles 
and  tbe  equator  into  thirty  equal  parts,  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
.  tor,  and  called  them  climates  or  inclinations..  Twenty-four  of 
these  extended  from  tbe  equator  to  the  polar  circle — ^the  other 
six  from  thence  to  the  pole.    The  first  they  called  hall-liour  cli- 
( mates,  because,  from  one  to  another,  the  longest  day  receives  an 
.  augmentation  of  half  an  hour.  The  others  were  called  month 
climates,  because^  between  any  two  of  fhem,  the  difference  of  time 
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of  pttpettal  imiaUse  is  one  noatfi.  TliafliillMlflioiirtliiiisto 
«zlMid«  from  tiie  cqwitor  to  the  pmSM,  whm  tlM  longest  daj 

is  twelve  hours  and-a-hulf;  the  second,  where  it  is  thirteen  liours, 
&c.  1  husi  N^w-York  is  ia  the  seven ih  climate,  «Ad  J^don  in 
thid  tenth* 

The  Secretary  offered  the  foUowiog  brief  extract  irom  our 
books: 

LiM£. — German  Leim. — Glue,  Sulphate  of. — Selenite  or  Gypsum 
is  natiye ;  can  be  made  by  adding  snlpborie  acid  to  solution  of 
the  sdts  of  lime.  It  Is  eomposed  <tf  lime  28x40  snlphorie  aeld. 

Its  crystals  include  two  atoms  ss^lS  of  wate^ 

Plaster  of  Pakis. — Tlie  crystalized  sulphurates  heated,  part 
,   with  their  water  and  fail  into  the  line  powdtu:,  so  called. 

Phosphate  of. — Found  native.    Apatite  from  aifaraojj  I  decelvef 

beeaose.it  looks  like  other  metals.  It  is  subphosphate — a  phos- 
phorite when  natlTe. 

Cttrhomait  of — ^Limestone,  chalk  and  other  kinds  of  limestone. 
At  a  red  heat  these  throw  off  their  earbonie  acid ;  it  is  then  qniek 

lime.  This  spriukhd  with  water  heats  and  crumbles  into  dry 
powder,  now  called  hydrate  of  lime.  It  is  also  called  alkaline 
earth. 

Calcium. — Xiic  metal,  Hi  st  demoiisUattid  such  by  Davy,  iji  1S07. 

Cbloridk. — x^^P^s  green,  the  color  of  the  gas,  discovered  bj 
Scheele,  in  1774,  allcicd  by  Frencli  clieinists  to  oxygenatid  mu- 
riatic acid.  Sir  H.  Davy  alter<;d  this  in  1809  to  cl.lorine,  which 
exists  as  a  simple  sabstanee  at  eommon  temperatures  and  press- 
nres  in  a  gaseous  state }  but  when  salijeoted  to  a  pressure  of  Ibnr 
atmospheres,  is  condensed  into  a  transparent  yellow  fluid  wlileh 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  one  hundrtd  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  i>eventy-8ix  and  8evcnty-:>even  grains.  Water  absorbs 
twice  its  volume,  and  acquires  a  yellow  color.  It  has  a  snffooat- 
ing  odor.  A  taper  boms  in  it  with  a  red,  moky  flame,  but  soon 
goes  out.  It  destroys  alruust  all  vegetable  and  animal  colors. 
.Hence  its  use  in  bleaching.  .Al:»o  dv^sU^ys  aU  pu^trid  odors  Qf 
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snimal  or  vegetable.  The  great  natural  source  of  it  is  commoB 
uUf  whkk  hMB  iftst J  per  «6iit«  of  it.  II  ii  pm&Md  by  dMOM- 
.poibig  eonuBon  salt    joiitt  mg&nej  of  mdphaito  uid  tad  pmh 

Ide  of  magnesia;  three  part^  SftH  to  one  of  magnesia,  well  mixed, 
placed  in  a  retort  with  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  two  parts  of  water.  Apply  gentle  heat  and  the 
chlorine  comes  over. 

ICix  muriatic  acid  with  lialf  its  weight  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, collect  the  gas  era  water  and  Jteep  it  in  glass  with  glass 
stoppers. 

[IttvwBQftiaole,  Aag.  185f.  «nMlM  tyH.llfllfi.] 

THE  GARDENS  OF  F&ANCK 

France  is  the  gardm  of  Europe;  this  is  the  secret  thought  of 
the  numerous  visitors  of  our  country.    We  here  present  ourselves 
'merely  as  the  echo  of  the  language  of  benevolent  strangers  who 
travel  througli  oar  provinces  with  attention  ,or  come  to  stay 
among  os*.  « 

It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  undertake  to  Justify  this  opinion, 

so  very  llaLteiing  to  our  national  sclf-love,  unless  we  had  other 
motives  to  speak  on  this  important  subject,  and  to  draw  tiie  eyes 
of  all  men  to  it.  Bat  an  observer,  a  practical  farmer,  animated 
with  warm  desire  to  discover  general  ameliorations  in  agricol- 
ture,  will  have  pleasure  and  profit  in  looking  aboat  Um. 

*   France  Isnota  country  of  level  plains,  where  thoeye  can  atonce 

embrace  a  vast  space  of  monotonous  uniformity — quite  the  con- 
trary ;  the  surface  of  our  soil  is  every  where  formed  of  (mamdons) 
genUe  risings  covered  with  verdare,  or  cultivated  plains  inter- 
sected by  undulating  vallies,  watered  by  numerous  large  and 
'small  winding  streams,  circulating  through  green  meadows  (prai- 
ries) and  smiling  banks.  The  mountains  of  softened  aspect  are 
dad  with  bushes  and  woods;  the  animated  sea-shores,  the  moss- 
covered  cottages  of  tbe  inhabitants  and  laboren  visible  every- 
wbere.  Has  not  this  rapid  description  already  shown  that  the 
great  whole  forms  one  immense  natural  garden,  framed  in  by  the 
ocean  on  the  West,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
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Southi  the  Alps  on  the  jS«9t|  and  the  Piofinees  of  the  BIrer 
Bhine  and  Belgium  on  the  North.  Our  riven  all  tow  on  so 

gently  that  peril  on  them  is  not  known;  our  cities  are  populous, 
our  villages  numerous,  our  population  animated,  li?elj,  posses- 
mg  rioh  ?lQeyard89.ptoducti¥e  fields  and  numerons  ftardsof  SLDi> 
iDsIs.  Almost  eveiyivhere  a  pore  bri§^t  Uue  sky  preyails  oyer 
ai.  Our  climate  is  mild|  temperate— ^almost  without  winter. 
The  sfirings  and  summers  warm;  but  our  lengthened  autumns 
keep  up  a  perpetual  verdure,  permitting  also  aetive  vegetatiou  of 
all  sorts,  grain  abondantg  esteemed  wines,  excellent  Tegetables, 
and  delicions  iMts.  To  the  travellers  from  northern  nations,  ia 
not  our  eountry  really  one  whole  garden  when  compared  with 
their  cold,  cloudy  regions  so  ra])idly  stripped  of  their  verdure? 
And  is  it  not  so  to  the  traveller  from  the  south,  where  a  burning 
mn  dries  np  itTeiy  thing  almost.  All  other  nations  seem  to  bo 
pUmd  around  ns  to  enjoy  the  adyantagcs  of  onr  ha|^y  sitnatiim. 
Fiance  resembles  a  beautiful  woman  upon  whom  natuie  has  been 
pro<Iigal  of  charms,  and  who,  disdaining  the  aids  of  apparel,  in 
the  seducing  simplicity  of  her  native  beauty  commands  admira- 
tion. These  great  natural  advantages  eall  for  rulers  of  especial 
shili ty  and  wisdom,  who  will  make  her  above  all  rivalry.  And 
it  calls  upon  every  land  owner  to  take  care  that  all  necessary 
draiuings,  both  for  health  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  fences 
tod  hedges  to  defend  the  croj;^  from  animals;  public  and  private 
loads  mi  paths  in  all  eonvenient  directions,  in  perfect  order  fiur 
every  intercommunication ;  as  many  trees  in  perfect  order  as  are 
necessary  to  shelter  crops  Irom  severe  winds,  r*;r  embellishment 
ox  other  useful  end;  the  removal  of  every  dead  or  dying  tree, 
or  such  as  are  not  in  proper  place  i  care  and  taste  in  building 
sonntiy  honses  in  place  of  many  uncomfortable  and  disgraceful 
ones  now  r tanding ;  paint  all  with  oil  paint  or  with  mineral  tar, 
and  borrow  from  the  Dutch  their  system  of  dwellings — neat  inside 
and  out—tjieir  villages  so  coqucttishly  made  up  and  preserved, 
the  conntiy  dwelling  ought  to  be  situated  as  to  command  the 
vtmost  view  of  the  whole  plantation  |  from  hence  as  with  a  paint-  .  % 

it's  eye,  mark  whm  each  plant  and  shade  stands. 
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1  add,  thftt  gentlemen  wbo  have  iMissed  throngh  tbe  sonthen 

portion  of  Prance,  from  west  to  east,  are  agreed  in  testimony  a! 
to  its  unequalled  beauty.  The  country,  gentle  in  risings— varied 
with  moderate  exteot  of  level  lands— road  perfectly  safe  for  boiw 
and  carriage;  cnltlvated  fields  eveiywliere;  fitdt  trees  lungtog 
their  boagfis  full  of  fhift,  over  the  road  sides;  abundant,  eheerihl 
population;  perfect  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
fruit;  men,  women  and  children  polite,  cheerful,  ready  with 
bonqnets  of  rich  flowers,  or  baskets  of  fruit,  every  short  distance, 
thankftil  for  a  few  sons  in  exchange  ibr  fimlts  or  floweis  in  most 
liberal  quantities.  This  scene,  which  extends  through  fieveit! 
hundred  miles,  is  no  where  else  to  he  seen  on  this  earth.  Certain 
it  is,  notwithstanding  the  fine  painting  of  the  self-loving  Ffeuch 
writer,  that  France  has  long  sinee  established  a  ehaneter  mn 
attractive  to  others  than  any  other  country,  hi  taste,  in  scieoM^ 
in  amount  of  accuninl,iti«»n.  Surely  Paris  is  so  far  without  s 
rival,  even  in  her  double-sized  neighbor  London.  Lord  Macart- 
ney's Secretary,  when  descending  the  rivers  and  canals  teom  Pe- 
kin  to  Canton,  met  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  little  talkatiTS 
mandarin,  who  had  orders  to  see  him  through  his  district,  astonni- 
cd  Staunton  by  telling  him  that  however  great  ami  r('S]>ectabIe 
England  was,  yet  it  was  entirely  well  known  in  China  that  France 
*was  the  centre  of  arts  and  sciences,  looked  up  to  as  such  by  the 
world  out  of  China.  Staunton's  dnazement  grew  out  0f  his  lidL 
of  knowledge  of  the  educational  system  of  China  and  theEWtj* 
system  whieh  enables  tlie  Km])eror  to  select  f»<r  every  uflice,nien' 
who  have  gained  the  utmost  amount  of  knowledge.  Quite  oiber- 
wise  in  some  civilized  countries.  In  small  states  of  which  mj  ^ 
50,000  or  100,000  persons  who  know  not  how  to  read  or  write!! 
All  pers<  ns  above  live  years  old  in  China,  Birnian,  Hindostafl, 
Persia,  Arabia  and  among  the  Mahometans  of  Africa,  read  and 
write.  A  half-naked  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Hindostan  writes 
beautifully.  So  do  all  the  Mahometans  wherever  found  is  ^ 
heart  of  Africa, 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

From  the  5th  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  very  valuable 
periodical  of  the  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  IndusUia  Nacional 
cf  Rio  de  Janeiro^  Ho.  1,  June,  1850|  presented  to  the  Institoto 
(with  others)  by  Mr.  L.  H.  F.  de  Aguiar,  Oonnil  of  BmO|  I 

translate  tlje  ibl  lowing : 

Ptojtct  of  on  JSgrictdtural  School  offered  by  Peiro  lU  JSkemUHrm 

Lishoay  u  Member  of  Ihe  Seeiety, 

jSrHcle  1. — There  shall  be  established  in  our  municipality  a 
8ehool  of  Agrioultate,  which  shall  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
eapltals  of  the  proyinceBy  as  soon  as  the  first  shall  by  experience 
])roTe  to  be  advantageous. 

ArHch  2. — ^In  this  sehool  a  legtUar  coarse  of  agrienltural 
■elOToe  shall  be  followed,  as  well  practical  an  theoretical.  The 

scholars  admitted  to  the  practieal  and  theoretical  course  shall  be 
such  as  are  destined  to  superintend  rural  estahUshments.  Those 
admitted  to  the  pxaetical  oonm  are  destined  to  senre  as  subordi- 
nates to  the  first  elass. 

^rtieU  3.— By  creating  such  bodies  of  theoretical' and  praetl- 
eal  men,  the  OoTerament  will  ibrm  the  means  of  properly  em- 
ploying capital  In  agriculture. 

•4rltele  4.— The  merely  praetieal  scholars  shall  be  taught  the 

national  language,  aiithmtJtic,  religion,  and  go  through  a  course 
of  pracUoal  agriculture. 

.Article  5.— The  course  of  the  school  shall  occupy  five  years,  in 
the  following  order : 

Hrt/  year* 

1.  Genetai  botaaj  aad  its  use. 

8.  Ckneral  zoology. 

3.  General  physics  and  ehemistiy. 

jSacond  f  tor* 

1.  Zoology  and  its  uses.  r 

2.  Physics  and  cliemistry  applied  to  agriculture. 
8.  General  mechanics. 
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Third  year, 

1.  Land  sunreylog  and  raial  arohitectiiie. 

S.  Ifachanics  as  applied  lo  auehineiy  mod  hjdnnlici. 

Fmrih  ytmr, 

1.  Agroiioniia,  or  laws  of  agriculture. 

2.  The  veterinary  art. 

9.  HoBttifiaitiixe  and  arborieuitttra. 

F\fth  year. 

1.  Repetition  of  the  veterinary  art. 

2.  do  agronomia. 

3.  Experimental  operations,  in  whicli  all  the  imowledge pre- 
vioQsly  aoqitired  shall  be  psaetieally  applied. 

JrtieU  6.— The  theoretical  study  diall  be  fuUowed  by  pnetiMi 
so  that  eaeh  seholar  shall  be  bound  to  prore  the  theory  bjM 

on  I  lie  spot. 

ArHcU  7. — Admission  of  a  scholar  at  sixteen  years  of  age, 

with  pHM)!'  uf  g'Kxl  conduct,  kriowlt-dgc  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, geography,  and  the  tot  mathematical  year,  eompreliendiDg 
algebra  to  eqoatlons  of  the  seoosd  degree^  inclusive. 

Article  8.—A  model  room,  open  to  strangers  as  well  as  nttif 
IMofessioiial  sneB,  Ae. 

ArHcU  9.— In  these  esUblishments  no  slaves  shall  be  adnittod 

to  em]<loy. 

Artidt  10.— Those  scholars  who  complete  the  whole  eoiiii0<i^ 

study  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  wi* 
all  the  honors  attached  thereto,  witli  the  right  to  compete  furthi 
chairs  of  the  prolesiorships  of  the  sehooi,  and  of  a^y  otlieM 
aiiich  may  be  created. 

Artid%  11.— Those  who  work  six  years  in  the  maehiss  sod 
model  rooms  shall,  on  proof  of  good  eondnet  and  deportmestf 

receive  small  larms,  which  they  shall  l>e  bound  to  cultivate. 
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Dr.  observed  that,  with  regard  to  lime  being  termed  alka- 

Kiie  ettrth,  thtte  «e  quite  •  miniber  of  Humj  taeh  as  magnMia, 
abontta,  Jbo. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  Braziliau  idea  of  a  first  and 
aeeond  rank  of  schools  would  neyer  answer  here,  where  perfect 

equality  is  demanded  among  men.  Our  form  of  Goveniiuent 
forbids  all  intujuality.  We  mu^t  therefore  provide  our  instruct- 
ing process  with  tliis  lact  heSote  our  ejes. 

Mr.  George  Dickey  observed  that  we  ought  to  collect  from  all 
quarters  every  infbxmation'on  this  subject,  and  then  diffuse  it  as 

much  as  possible  among  our  fellow-citizens. 

ne  Chahman  adverted  to  the  commissloB  on  the  subjeot  of 

agrleultural  colleges  some  time  ago  by  our  State  Legislature,  and 
to  the  circumstauce  of  the  decision  of  the  American  InstitutCi 
then  to  await  the  action  of  the  State  thereon.  Now,  he  said,  we 
should  rtSQiie  die  sulileot.  It  was  one  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  allowed  much  longer  to  lie  on  the  table  He  wished  the 
recent  movement  In  reference  to  it  by  President  Tallinadpje  fo  go 
on  as  soon  as  the  President  can  be  heard ;  and  he  hoped  for  con- 
tribution from  all  those  good  and  intelligent  ciiisensiall  of  whoik 
eoneor  in  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  giving  the  utmost  energy 
to  the  instruction  in  agriculture  universally.  The  Farmers' 
Clubs  of  England  are  commonly  attended  by  some  able  agricul- 
tural chemist  or  professor,  who^  together  with  enlightened  farmers, 
make  up  the  ¥ary  instructive  conversations  of  the  Clubs.  We  aU 
IcDow  that  Getmany  has  done  well  with  her  school,  and  her  reap- 
ing of  herds  of  the  best  sheep,  especially.  By  close  and  perse- 
vering attention,  she  lias,  obtained  some  oi  the  most  p]:ec«>u$ 
liMoes  in  th#  workl 

Mr.  Meigs. — As  Professor  Mapes  proposed  the  subject  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  draining,  and  President  Talimadge  that  of  the 
best  mode  of  teaching  agriculture,  and  as  both  of  them  are  absent| 

I  move  that  those  be  the  subjects  for  the  next  meeting.  Adopted. 

Seeds  of  the  Alfalfa,  {medicago  saliva,)  Lucerne,  from  Valpa- 
jraiso,  were  now  distributed. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  kind  attention  of  Commander  James 
GlyiiD,  U.  S.  N.,  for  a  cask  o£  the  seed  above  uamed^  brought  bj 
him  from  Valparaiso.  It  is  grown  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America  from  Panama  nearly  to  Gape  Horn,  and  there  fbtma  the 
principal  article  of  fodder,  and  is  particnlarly  adapted  to  horse 
feed.  It  is  cut  all  through  the  year  in  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
brought  to  market  green  on  the  hack  of  animals,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  liverj  stables.  It  is  said  to  prefer  a  very  moist  soil,  and 
daring  the  dry  season  is  irrigated  abundantly.  The  stalk  attains 
the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  and  grows  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
height.   It  Is  considered  extremely  nutritious. 

The  Club  adjourned  to  Tuesday, the  3d  of  June,  at  12  o'clock,  M. 

H,  M£IGS,  Secrtlary. 


American  Institute,  ) 
Farmers'  Club^  June  3rd.,  1851. 1 

Judge  Van  Wyck  in  the  Chair.   Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  papers  prepared  by  him  for 
the  Club : 

[R«Tii«  Hortiooie»  Parit,  1851.  TnuMlfttioDB.l 
OS  TB£  PRESERVATION  OF  FRUIT. 

A  novel  but  Judicio^  mode  of  preserving  grapes  is  given  bj 
M.  A.  Du  Brenil,  Professor  of  Arboriculture  and  Horticulture. 
Cover  the  table  in  the  fruit-room  with  fine  dry  moss.   On  this 

lay  the  bunches  which  have  been  carefully  picked,  cleaned  of 
all  bad  berries ;  wipe  the  sound  ones  very  carefully  with  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  flannel.  Leave  the  bunches  on  the  moss  time 
days,  each  bunch  separated  from  the  others  an  inch  or  two. 
•  For  want  of  moss,  cotton  will  answer.  This  prevents  the  grapes 
from  being  injured  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight.  Pre- 
pare huops  of  proper  strength  some  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
proper  strings  to  suspend  them,^and  the  grapes  to  be  attached  to 
the  hoops.  Take  Iron  wire  stout'  enough  when  made  into  an  S 
shaped  hook  to  suspend  one  bunch.  KoW|  fix  one  of  these  h<x^ 
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in  the  IwUon  Md  of  tiM  Imadi  aad  liM«  TUt 
petition  otiiie9*oTery  beny  to  kmg  ctoay  /rm  aw^A^or. 

Thit  position  Is  fbond  to  gi?a  tbo  most  perfect  chance  for  pre* 
•enration  to  each  IndiTidttal  berry.   One  hoop  full  of  grape^ 

may  be  hung  over  anotlier  ;  or  we  can  use  square  frames  with 
elats  across,  far  enough  apart,  aud  hang  the  banches  on  these  slat9« 
When  they  ha?e  bong  some  dgbt  dmys,  tbey  will  be  free  from 
nolstore,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  damp.  Whenthey  avs  diji 
dose  np  the  fhilt-romn  hermeHcalty  if  yon  can.  Czamtne  the 
grapes  every  eiglit  days  and  remove  all  bad  ones.  A  moderate 
amount  of  chloride  of  lime  very  dry,  as  it  melts  by  taking  up 
the  moisture  of  the  fruit-room.  About  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
It  will  answer  for  the  fruit-room  I  have  described— that  is,  aboii| 
fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  All  ofhet ' 
fruits  may  be  preserved  in  this  room  as  well  as  grnpes.  The 
iprapes  intended  fur  preserratian  must  ^  gathered  when  fu^jr 
iipe« 

It  !s  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fruit-room  has  double  waUs, 
thick  roof,  and  thai  ^i  mnst  not  get  inside  of  it. 

It  seems  to  us«that  the  idea  of  M.  Bieoil  is  capable  of  iMinf 
profitably  exeented  near  our  eity  and  othersy  where  pnrehasen 
«in  always  be  found  for  large  amounts  of  perfect  fhiit 

That  bunches — say  the  Isabella  and  Catawba — would  find 
abundance  of  admirers  from  Christmas  to  May  day. 

TRE  FUCHSIA. 

On  the  2d  of  Jaooary,  1819,  we  pva  Pomsbiei'a  latanatlni 
•oeonnt  of  the  origin  and  euUure  of  thif  iieaiitifn]  etea  ef 

flowers.  The  account  is  published  in  the  volume  of  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1848.  Father  Pluniier,  a 
religious  minim,  discovered  it  in  America  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  century— about  160  years  ago  and  named  It  after  a  distin- 
guished IwtanIsi  by  the  name  of  Fnchs,  who  gave  some  aecoont 
of  this  flower  in  liis  botanic  work,  published  in  1803,  entitled 
Nova  plantarum  Americauarum  Genera.  Bj  hybildizationi  seed- 
^Assembly,  No.  129.]  19 
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nngs,  &c.,  there  have  been  produced  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
rarielies,  all  accurately  described — as  late  as  September,  1848, 
page  348.  The  Revue  Uorticole  of  1851,  contains  a  description 
of  .ninety-one  distinct  new  yarieties  produced  since  by  the  gard- 
eoers  of  France,  Belgium  and  England  chiefly.  Among  these 
there  are  many  of  distinguished  beauty,  and,  indeed,  very  few 
would  be  omitted  by  persons  having  the  means  to  o]>taiu  them. 
The  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  their  cultivation  is  abundant 
wateringi  haiX-shade  and  plenty  of  rich  food,  (soil  and  manure.) 
These  new  Fuchsias  ar^  marked  by  great  difference  of  form  as 
well  as  color,  but  in  all  of  them  the  colors  are  rich.  They  arer 
all  distinguished  by  name  :  The  Compact,  Conciliation,  Perfect 
Crimson,  Criterion,  Diana,  Doctor  Gross,  Don  Giovanni,  Doctor 
Smith,  Elegantissima,  Elizabeth,  Eliza,  Emma,  Encliantress, 
Ferdinand,  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  Gazelle,  Giaot  of  Thielt,  Jenny 
Und— of  a  tender  rose  Vermillion,  strong  tubcj  segments  ▼t'ty 
#ide  and  short,  ample  corolla  of  purple  Vermillion,  a  very  fine 
variety !  The  Fine  Boy,  The  Commander,  The  President,  Lord 
l^elsoin,  Minerva  Superba,  Moliere,  Mont  Blanc — this  flower  is 
pure  white  with  a  corolla  of  rose  amaranth — Oberou,  Pearl  of 
Ibe  West,  Pearl  of  England,  Orion,  Per^tion,  Prince  Albert, 
Revetend  Wllllalii  Freeman,  Rosalie,  Toili  Ponce,  (Tom 
Thumb,^  Unique,  Voltaire. 

* 

'  We  suppose  that  these  Fnehahis  may  be  obtained  readily  from 

Mons.  F.  Porchicr,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Or- 
leans, in  France,  who  gives  the  preceding  list  of  new  varieties. 
He  says  there  are  some  otheris  (mentioned  in  English,  Belgian 
■ad  French  catalognes,)  which  he  has  not  seen,  and  whidi  he 
Mkrres  to  be  ezeellent>«-snch  as  the  Crimson  Kin^,  by  Mayle, 
Tlie  Emperor,  by  Kendall,  The  Paul  and  Virginia,  by  Dubus, 
Queen  of  May,  by  Smith,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  by  Hochen,  The 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  by  the  same,  The  Acteon,  by  Gregory,  Th« 
Fiery,  by  Tdtob,  The  Kcssntiii  by  Smith. 
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UC  HANNETON.— THE  MAY  BUG. 

Bose  nyn  Aere  are  move  thm  one  bimdred  and  Hftjr  specta. 
fV>n7  jean  ago*  gardener -at  Ifenx  sftowed  me  tliree  li^e  oneii* 
«ach  of  which  vomited  a  white  worm.  I  carried  these  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Scjciety.  The  members  had  never  seeu  aiiytliing  like 
this.  All  these  bugs,  says  £oso,  live  on  the  roots  of  plants,  in 
^  larra  states  and  the  expense  of  tbe  leaves  when  in  the  pnei^* 
htt  state.  The  eommon  May  bug  ls<of  the«olor  of  mst,  with  a 
ttaeh  and  hahy  or  Teltrety  eonlet ;  it  has  a  white  triangnlar  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  rings  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  digs  a  hole 
in  the  earth  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  These  eggs  produce 
larva,  known  to  cultivators  by  the  names  of  wbiteworm,  man^or 
Tnrk,  l^e.  These  larva  lie  in  the- earth  Ibnr  yeais,  and  then  ^mm 
diHnigsdte  nymplua.  The  Marj  bug  Hves  only  seven  or  sigtal 
4af9,  After  eonpllng  the  male  dies,  and  after  depositing  her 
4|ggs  the  female  dies  also*  *• 

SMITH  PARSLEY. 

In  Antumn,  1849,  (  visited  the  saperb  vegetable  garden  of  IV' 
«hette,  near  Windsor,  established  some  seven  years  ago  by  Queen' 

Victoria,  on  ihe  model  of  that  of  Versailles — containing  about 
seventy  acres.  I  admired  the  rich  and  singualr  appearance  of^ 
'An  umbelliferoQS  plant  forming  very  thickly  tufted  borders  of  the 
beds.  This  was  the  friskd  plaE8l^y  of  Smith*  I  adced  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Ingramm,  about  it,  and  he  said  no  other  person  than 
they  had  it.  I  am  convinced  that  this  soot  will  Soon  taka  the 
plate  of  all  others. 

{Ammles  de  1»  Societe  Centmle,  Parin,  1851.  Tranjlotion.] 

DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE,  BY  THACXERAIT* 

The  various  modes  of  dninfaig  wet  lands  by  tiie  use  of  btnAi 
abnes,  ke^  have  all  given  way  te  ihvor  of  the  regular  dto,  so 

count  of  their  superiority  and  economy.  The  ineessant  repairs  • 
demanded  by  the  other  systems  vanish  in  the  use  of  tiles,  at  suit*' 
able  depths.  The  machine,  of  which  we  give  a  drawing,  obtained* 
ftr  Mr.  ThaalMWy  a  silver  medal,  at  Ihe  national  exhibitioa  o^ 
1M9,  heeanse  it  united  all  the  eonditions  required  in  n  ftUannki- 
l^g  wanhine.  The  moulding  of  the  tiles  ia  a  eontlnuoos  opera> 
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Iloii,  and  fleetioin  of  somo  llflMi  iochet  in  length  are  out  oIL 
Um  elay  It  tempered,  ell  stoiMe  telra  o«t|  ead  aboy  plaeet  som 
of  it  on  an  endless  band,  supported  bj  snitable  roltes.  Tbe  elaj 
then  passes  between  two  cylinders  into  a  cavity,  where,  by  the 

constant  addition  of  the  clay,  it  l)ecoraes  compressed,  and  is  then 
fcrced  to  pass  through  a  mould  of  the  re<|uired  diameter  of  tha 
tile  In  the  diawing  yon  see  there  aie  two  tiles  eoning  througk 
two  moulds  at  tbe  same  time  $  these  tiles,  yoa  see,  axe  reeei? ed 
on  bands  of  gatta  percha  or  India  rubber,  rhnning  on  pollsbed 
wooden  rollers  as  last  as  they  come  out  to  the  desired  length,  a 
wire  of  iron,  stretched  in  a  ixame  across  the  machine,  cuts  o^  the 
lileS|  first  by  deseettdiagi  then  up  in  aaoending.  The  eats  amr 
wsiy  neatly  done/  This  cutting  wise  can  be  adjusted  to  ent  any 
desired  length  of  tile.  From  the  experiments  made  with  H  bj 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  his  madune^  operated  two  workmen  and  two  a^ 
prenti'eeSi  relieving  one  another,  ean  make  in  a  day  fifteen  hun- 
dred metres,  (about  1,875  yardS|)— orer  a  mile  per  day— the  clay 
being  first  prepaied.  The'  ttles,  about  one  foot  long  eaeh,  can  be 
afforded  for  from  four  to  fi^e  dollars  a  thousand,  according  to  Ihe 
cost  of  burning  and  wages  of  workmen. 

• 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  machine  are  lliat  it  does  not 
tear  and  malce  holes  in  the  tile8«  as  piston  machines  have  done. 

dGNITT  OF  LABOR. 

ScCTetary — I  extraot  the  lojlewing  eicellcvt  obsenratioBa  tkom 
Oommissioner  Ewbanlc,  and  desire  such  sentimenti  to  be  spiead 

tlurough  our  Republic : 

«It  is  a  singular  Tagary  that  men  to  wfiosegenios  and  indus- 
try the  world  is  indebted  for  what  is  mo&t  valuable  in  it,  should 
ha?e  always  been  held  in  low  esteem.  A  habit  of  modern^  it 
was  a  passion  in  former  times  to  look  askant  at  tlMse  who  use  th^ 
ismsir  end  thti  gwids,  under  the  tod  dduiiim  that  the  less  wiie 
«MB  have  to  do  with  gross  matter  the  ararer  they  resemble  the 
6reat  Spirit ;  whereas  God  is  the  greatest  of  workers — the  chief 
ef  artificcrsl 
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"So  far  from  locking  up  his  wisdom  in  abstractions,  be  Is  Ti>- 
oessaotly  embodying  it  in  tangihlo  Uiinge  $  and  ia  them  it  is  thai 
iBtelUgtiweyiBginiitty^ndraNNimm  Md«  siaiiifttt  Wluii 
is  this  world  but  ime  of     irariu]K>p8,  and  tko  ttifcrwb«l«i 

oolleetlon  of  hfs  InventioDtl  In  him  the  sqneamishness  of  half-  > 
formed  pliilosopheis  and  of  high  bred  fashionables  respecting 
manual  and  mechanical  pursuits  finds  no  sympathy,  but  tcrribh 
rebuke.  His  works  proclaim  his  preference  for  the  material  and, 
iiteftil  to  the  merely  imagioathro;  and  In  tnnli  it  Is  in  sndi  tluil 
the  tmly  beatiflftil  or  tnbUme  Is  to  be  ftmad.  A  steamer  is  • 
mightier  epie  than  the  "  ffliad  and  Whittemore,  Jacquard,  and 
Blanchard  might  laugh  6v«q  V^irgil  and  Milton  and  Tasso  to  scoiw. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  morality  belonging  to  the  arts  that  as 
yet  has  been  little  heeded;  a  lever,  hammer,  pulley,  wedge  and 
screw  are  actual  representaUons  of  great  natural  truths;  and  the 
men  who  revealed  them  msy  be'said  to  have  been  ins|4fed.'  Tim 
Bivine  afflatus  flowa  throni^  many  channels.  In  fbet,  all  tmthi 
are  allied — the  deealogne  being  an  exponent  otmomly  as  are  me- 
chanical inventions  of  physical,  and  axioms  in  science  of  philo- 
eophicai  verities;  hence,  whatever  science  discovers  and  art 
applies  is  Diviaei  aad  altissately  tends  to  endkale .  evfl^ 
indeed^etf  itaekmgt  begin  with  the  artS|aad  nothing  Is  mom 
eertain  than  that  all  most  end  with  them.  *If  we  glanee  at  e>- 
isling  nations,  we  'invariably  find  those  that  excel  in  arts  and 
sciences  most  deeply  imbued  with  moral  principles — the  foremost 
and  most  active  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  sge.  Invefr^ 
tors,  then,  are  revealers  and  expounders  of  the  practical  doctrlnce 
of  civilization,  and  more  than  any  other  class  have  shown  us  how 
to  lessen  life's  evils  and  multiply  its  good. 

"  It  has  been  regretted  also,  as  an  evil  of  magnitiidC)  that 
while  the  arts  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  species,  a  gene* 
sal  Inmwiedseef  them  has  not  been  donaaded  asnftatnreet 

popular  ediicution;  that  while  the  works  of  historians,  poets  and 
theorists  have  been  adopted  as  models  by  which  to  form  the  taste 
and  excite  the  ambition  of  youth,  the  great  doctrines  of  life^  ae 
exemplified  In  the  proeessss  by  whieh  the  products  of  this  plane% 
Its  locoes,  and  the  properties  of  111  enbstances  are  ctowded  lal^ 
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elements  and  accessuries  of  material,  and,  consequently,  of 
Imental  xe^ement,  have  been  injected.  Such  are  the  erron 
lof  the  past;  but  there  tie  noWy  howeveri  indiihitahle  pioofii  ef 
(die  iDOTenieiits  of  .eS?ilization  ODiraid  and  opwasd.^ 

I4r.  Carter,  of  Brooklyn.— The  eheapest  plan  for  brii^ng  watar 
under  ground  eonsiderable  distances  is  bynsitig  vyater  eemeni. 

Make  a  ditch  a  toot  deep  and  wide  enough  fur  a  man  to  work  m 
|lt  j  then  make  another^onlyXour  ox  ^ve  inches  wide  and  six  deepj. 
ipat  into  the  latter  some  prepared  cement,  place  on  it  a  pole  at 
ilarge  as  the  tube  you  desire,  pnt  cement  on  top  of  that,  work 
the  cement  and  twist  the  pole  until  yon  ha^e  made  It  right,  theft 
draw  out  the  pole.    Before  the  cement  sets,  take  a  fork  and  prick 
holes  enough  in  your  cement  pipe  to  let  water  in  \  as  soon  as  the 
'p^pe  is  set,  cover  up.  This  operation  will  not  cost  more  than 
'two  cents  a  foot.  Hollow  hricks  have  been  made  with  advantage 
tor  buildings,  they  keeping  always  dry,  and  can  be  used  for 
draining. 

Dr.  Antisell. — Will  not  long  cement  drains,  such  as  you  des 
cribe,  be  liable  to  break  from  contraction,  upheaval  of  gronndj&c.? 
.  Would  U  not  be  best  to  make  it  in  aliort  sections! 

*   Mr.  Carter. — It  should  be  laid  below  frost. 

General  Chandler. — take  occasion  and  deem  it  proper  to  state, 
.fbr  the  informatton  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  a  company 

Is  organized  on  Staten  Island  for  making  drain  tiles.    The  agent 
^of  the  Company,  Mr.  Dunning,  has  an  office  at  No.  1  Bond-stree^ 
in  this  city.  The  tiles  they  make  are  about  one  foot  long  and 
the  cost  about  one  cent  each. 

Mr.  Carter.— Did  not  like  the  #o/e  tih  as  well  as  that  of  an 
'oral  form.  If  I  used  the  sole  tile  I  should  set  it  nit  uppermost. 

^  Br.  Antiaell.r— On  heavy  lands,  where  the  quantity  of  water  ii 
♦large,  the  flat  solid  tiles  appear  to  act  efficaciously,  because  they 
•have  a  greater  purchase  on  tlie  ground  and  are  not,  therefore, 
diable  to  shift ;  for  the  mere  flow  of  water  in  drains  of  large  d^ 
•laensions,  the  form  is  not  so  material,  but  in  small  once  it  K 
Ae  London  sewers  are  of  oval  Ihm. 
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deep,  while  tlie  smaller  ones  leading  to  ihosfi  deep  ones  ied^ 
and  tke  deep  ones  «xo  cheaper.  * 

Dr.  Autisell. — In  any  diain  the  surface  water  moves  slower 
Uiao  that  oa  the  bottom.   In  ooe  of  oval  form  the  moxe  xapJ4  ' 
mimtwill  msd  thewatef  to  swcup  thfl  bottaqt  lo  ai  to  ^ov^qnl 
•ediment 

Chalfm«a.---Oor  gretl  poUt  it  to  dfin  thitply.  ColyiMM^ 

plotigh  plane,  notloed  lately  by  tho  Cttnb,  gives  pionlsaaf  a  faai^ 

ity  and  cheapness,  which  gives  vast  impulse  to  this  valuable  part 
of  agriculture — good  for  most  lands,  while  it  is  indispensible  for 
Wet  lands,  rendering  the  toil  looser  friable^  readily  penetrated  by 
air  and  moistnie. 

Mr.  Meigs.— The  dfainage  of  oatore  by  liyen  and  rivuleti  is 
tiie  groal  aodel  !br  tho  farmer.  A  country  thoioiighlx  drained 
this  way,  leaving  no  swamps,  is  the  lofeliest  pkee  in  the  world 

for  health  and  laraiing.  Our  artificial  draining  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  accomplish  these  points  on  every  farm,  for  the 
ikrmer  who  ailowa  stsgnant  water  or  soaked,  lands  about  him, 
will  sooasee  the  resnlfa  in  the  frovs  yard^  and  debility  in  the 
survivors  of  his  family.  We  all  know  the  terrible  destmction 
of  healtli  and  life  in  the  early  settlement  ol  our  country.  Health 
visits  the  well  drained  lauds,  while  the  destioyer  dwells  near 
^aqipi  and  fvn,  and  drowned  lands!  I  have  felt  It  to  my  so»- 
toy! 

Dr.  Atttisell  observed  that  sfanilar  diseMoe  are  fboad  In  Londsst 

^  those  spots  of  a  llko  ehaiaeter  as  to  molstue^ 

Cbafnmui.— Kot  oaly  is  this  tms  as  toma^hnt  as  to  ttdmalsi 

^lo  aaaic  causes  often  destroy  stock — cattle  and  &heep. 

2>r.  Antisell  wtehed  to  be  understood  distinctly  as  by  no  means 

recouimeuding  the  expense  of  draining  in  porous  light  soils. 

Mr.  Carter  remarked  that  it  is  very  plaiu  that  we  should  puf 

our  drains  below  the  reach  of  frost  or  the  plough,  but  never  below 
da/  or  aujf  l^d  p^n  through  which  water  cannot  percolate.  Ih# 
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wiAunl  fcSQlt  of  ckuing  up  land  in  Indiana  and  UliBAia  iiaa 
hta^f  In  even  so  diorl  a  period  aa  Ave  ytm^  to  drive  amj  hmm 
and  agues.  I  have  seen  the  ebadge  in  that  btkf  period.  Maoh 

of  our  count!/  was  foimerJj  sickly. 

Dr.  —  ebaenred  that  besides  the  evils  of  a  new  coontry  in 

fevers  and  agues,  somciliing  may  be  said  of  the  wretched  dwell* 
ings  of  seltleiSi  themselves  causes  of  disease. 

Mr.  Carter. — Que  of  my  farms  in  Jersey  is  so  wet,  cold  and 
ioitir  that  it  will  be  worthiesa  ontil  dnined. 

Pioft'ssor  Mapcs  having  proposed  phosphate  of  lime  and  drain- 
ing and  President  Tallmadge  the  best  wajr  to  teach  agrieoltuiOi 
and  they  not  being  presenti  the  Ciab  adopted  these  snljeeta  te 

the  next  mectiug. 

'  Adjourned  to  next  Tnesday  at  noon. 

•  aajsiAv9|  owcfwy* 


»  Ameuican  Institute,  ) 

ladge  Van  Wyelc  in  the  ehair,  Henry  Meigs,  Seerefaiy. 

Prof.  J.  J.  MapeSi  of  New-Jersey,  presented  several  kinds  of 
itrawberries  from  his  farm— Hovey's  seedling,  the  laigest,  mea* 
earing  £inr  and  a  half  inoliei  in  cirenmlerenee.  Another,  name 
miicnown,  a  great  bearer,  pale  flesh  eolor,  oblate  ibrmi  one  stem^ 

had  eighteen  berries  and  buds  on  it. 

Mr.  Meigs  said  that,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he  had  the  Chili 
Itraw berry,  which  he  preterred,  ibr  its  sweet  mild  taste,  and 
lieat  bearing,  to  any  other  strawberry.  It  aeema  to  me  that  this 
fiom  the  Professor^  farm  is  the  saine  species. 

§ 

Prof.  Mape8.^Hefa  is  a  qnite  long  beny  of  a  deep  iwl  and 
rich  aroma ;  that  is  growing  on  the  spot  where  I  had  eatabiisiwd 
some  wild  ones  of  mneh  smellfr  berries.  I  eannot  say  whether 

the  specimens  here  are  liom  tliat  wild  stock,  but  I  believe  it. 
The  aroma  is  more  rich  and  powerful  tliao  any  of  our  best  colU- 
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-•1       vated  berries.    Another  sort  I  believe  to  be  a  hybrid.  Straw- 
\^       berries  Jiave  their  rich  taste  and  aroma  all  in  the  exterior  layer 
U      «r  eoaly  wbioh  is  Mttly;  peeled  ofi|  leaving  the  «ot»  eoiitaiiiiiig 
only  aome  aeld.  I  had  obaezred  the  tendency  of  soli  in  which 
moeh  tannin  existed,  fiom  old  bark  of  trees,  to  give  heavy  crops 
of  straw  berries ,  and  I  have  tried  it  by  putting  a  gallon  of  tan 
'       iirjiior  into  two  hundred  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkling  some 
Strawberry  beds  with  it.   The  diHtrence  is  remarJ^able.  Those 
^      to  which  the  tannic  acid  had  been  applied  we^  more  regular  in 
iKgnie,  and  of  larger  size  and  better  quality  than  the  others  nol 
treated  in  the  same  manner.   I  have  applied  to  some  beds  spent 
*       tan,  previously  decomposed  by  chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  (salt  and  lime  mixture,)  and  with  marked  benefit. 

Undecomposed  spent  tan  is  often  applied  to  strawberry  bedi, 
and  is  Tery  beneficial  as  a  mulch;  straw  is  often  applied  in  the 
same  way,  answering  the  doohle  pntpose  of  a  mnkh  and  a  co*^ 
^      ing  to  protect  the  froit  from  contact  with  the  sand. 

Secretary. — ^Will  Pntf  Mapes  explain  what  is  meant  by  th» 

word  mulchl 

Prof.  Mapes. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  covering  of  the 
ground  with  some  substance  which  will  not  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air  uDd  moistnte  into  the  soil,  bat  will  prevent  the  too  diiect 
•elion  of  the  sun  on  the  snrlhee  foil.  It  was  first  brought  into 
general  use  in  England,  by  a  Mr.  Gurney,  and  hence  the  name 
Gnrneyism,  so  often  applied  to  this  practice.  As  a  confined  space 
of  air  is  the  best  noii*eonductor  of  heat,  a  ^slight  muUk  ciauses  a 
poitloii  of  air  at  least  to  ramalii  tn  a  stale  of  rest,  and  thevefi>ia 
tho  soil  Is  protpcted  fnm  sodden  dMfereness  of  temperature  aad 
tTie  effects  f*f  the  nc>onday's  suo,  aud  the  chilling  cold  of  night 
are  rendered  less  dissimilar* 

Mulch  is  used  by  pear-growers  in  mid-snmmer,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  received  by  the  tree  fritm  being  too  hot,  and  lluis 
causing  blight  It  also  prevents*  the  loss  by  day  of  the  ammonia 
reeeiired  from  dews  at  night,  ami  in  winter  prevents  the  early 

rains  from  hcing  frozen  in  the  immediate  surfHCe  of  the  soil,  and 
debarring  the  easy  ingress  of  waler  and  utniosphere. 
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Soils  nrakM  m  Hum  ftrlile,  and  If  a  bottd  or  fdank  lit 

loosely  oil  sward  all  winter  aud  he  removed  ia  the  spring,  ih» 

Muumer's  growtU  of  gracs  will  show  Uia  ioczu  of  tb^  board. 

Some  strawberry  growers  ])lace  slabs  willi  the  round  side  up 
on  the  grouudi  cutting  notches  ia  the  edges  of  the  slabs  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  apart,  for  the  plants  to  grow  throogh.  This  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  all  weeds,  and  keeps  the  ground  folly  eo?* 

ered.  In  loealities  where  salt  meadow  and  other  coarse  grasses 
are  plenty,  many  fields  arc  mulched,  and  the  only  objection  ever 
nrged  to  this  practice  i^the  harboriog  of  mioe  during  winter. 

Strawberries  can  doubtless  be  enlarged  beyond  what  they  now 
aiei  and  a  new  kind  is  now  being  raised  in  Franee  ealled  the 
Mdlmlltf  whioh  measnres  six  Inches  inelrcumferance.  The 
iBlaek  Prince  Is  one  of  the  best  strawberries,  but  is  a  shy  bearer. 

The  British  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  are  good  wlien  cultivated 
properly.  Wild  strawberries  are  always  said  to  have  tlie  richest 
flavor.  Not  so  when  the  tannic  acid  is  used  on  thegarden  straw* 
f^ricM*  The  Prolific  Hautboy  has  a  high  and  peeoUar  anma 
and  flavor.  Tannic  acid  aids  that  loo. 

Ctiainnan— As  the  subject  of  teaching  agriculture  is  for  this 
dayj  we  should  like  to  hear  gentlemen  upon  it.  President  Tali* 
pasdge  is  not  here — will  Professor  Mapes  give  some  of  his  Ideas 

upon  the  matter  7 

Prof.  Mapes  -  I  think  .we  are  doing  harm  by  attempting  an 

Agricultural  College  now.  If  a  Normal  School  was  established 
io  make  teachers  of  agriculture  it  might  do,  but  I  believe  that 
a  the  legislature  of  Kew-YoiJc  should  appoinl  a  sufficient  muft- 
tar  of  eompeteiit  teachers  to  visit  ikrMie  and  talk  witL  them 

0n  their  fhrms  in  a  plain  way  good  would  rapidly  ik>w  from  it 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Boston  where  I  was  invited 
to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  Their  bill  for  a  College 
had  been  lost,  but  the  Governor  assured  me  that  the  real  mind 
of  the  majority  wss  for  It.  Any  great  expense  in  relation  to  a 
€6]Iege  would  be  a  deaih  blow  to  It  Fourteen  AgrleulrnnI  So- 
cieties of  Massachusetts  sent  representatives  to  a  meeting  which 
advised  a  College.    Xhey  agreed  upou  it  as  wo  should  11'  such  a 
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neetiog  mm  Md  hm.  W«  may  be  •bk'lo  employ  one  teaeher 

first,  aud  then  another,  until  there  are  enough  to  teach  all — it 
would  soon  make  ianuers  at  work  without  teachers.    Take  such 
man  aft  JBement,  Ambrose  Stevens  for  catHe,  &.C.,  A.  Brill 
ml  mpSf  Norton  fo>  «griettUml  ftclenee  generally. 

Leetnres  shoiild  be  delirered  in  every  town  and  district  by 
eonypetent  j>eno|is  mho  were  ftdentifio  and  of  course  praetieal. 

Mr.  Ctoojge  Bioke^— -Would  it  nofc  be  well  to  fet  op  anitohlf 
IwtMiiiis  ]kBrir9addMn4  to  Ihe  pMflMrtL^;Ulaliirtlii>diitioii|^ 
-this  importaiit  ^laesllMil 

i 

•  Ptoffsaor  Mapes-^I  have  delivered  about  one  hondied  and 
Hfty  agricultural  lectures,  and  some  of  my  hearers  have  become 
rabid.  A  sort  of  furor  on  the  subject  of  agricultiual  iiDinuve* 
ment  has  seized  them.  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Paul  went  to  look  at  a 
tract  of  JGl>ar  thonsand  acres  of  poor  land  on  sale  at  about  fit€ 
MknmuH^  Bo  baoffat  ter  Inmllied  aorsi  at  tbatpriee» 
He  has  nnderdralned  two  hnndi«d  of  then  and  Vba^  are  aov 

worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollart  an  acre. 

Mr.  Meigs — As  to  drahm,  I  notlee  an  advertisement  in  the 

Londm  Times  of  27th  of  May  last,  of  an  exhibition  of  a  machine 
•laying  drain  pipes  at  once  witliout  trouble.  Place  of  exhibition 
"ttm  miki  lioBi  the  €K7atal  Pakea. 

PfiifiMaovMape»--*Thfl»lBnpIaniiowiBOpt^^  (aalnndeik 

•stand,)  by  which  it  can  he  done  at  one  operation,  five  fbet  dtepi 
and  with  economy.  As  to  drain  tiles  we  can  now  have  them 
from  a  manufactory  on  Stateo  Island,  by  application  to  Gearga 
di.  JBarr,  at  No.  S6  Cliff  •stfetC  Thetiiaaof  twoinobeabotefM 
«old  for  Bine  dallais  it'Ooinaiidy  Xlxm  of  largear  ealibaa  £»r  moicw 

Or.  Antisell— I.ftnd  that  the  phosphorite  or  apatite  contains 
Jiinety-two  per  'Cent.  of  phosphate  of  lime.  I  have  siAce  that 
seen  ihe  Apatite  from  Crown  Point  described  by  Professor  Em- 
mons. It  is  surrounded  by  serpentine  wliich,  ground  with  it 
colors  it,  and  it  is  of  less  value.  The  pure  Apatite  is  white. 
Tho  mass  to  Jerscj  is  aqnal  to  the  csaiaplo  vbieh  has  been  ex- 
Milted iMiti  itiimitdnidilBadna^inagangnaafiUdapar. 
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Prof.  Mapes— The  Crown  Point  article  is  said  to  have  sulphate 
of  iron  mixed  with  it  Doctor  JackKiii,  of  fiottoD,  bbjb  that  he 
ean  partially  purify  it  by  lemoviBg  that  talphate.  Alger,  of 

Boston,  is  said  to  have  bought  that  mine.  Dr.  Jackson  says 
they  produce  from  it  the  super  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  bet- 
ter iliaa  the  phosphate.  I  apply  it,  and  find  much  better  effects 
than  gnano  and  charcoal.  Ohio  wheat  crop  lias  already  idlle/i 
from  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  tofifteeniandthat  of  Nf'w-York 
from  thirty  bushels  to  twelve  per  acre.  Only  add  the  super 
■phosphate,  Sec,  and  the  crop  will  be  restored.  Now,  what  an 
amount  of  these  arc  can  led  off  from  Ohio  in  wheat,  bone,  pot- 
ash, &c.  It  may  become  difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
ol  the  phosphate  hereafter.  If  the  bone  used  for  manure  is  abont 
three-fifths  di^Ived  it  becomes  honey-combed  and  the  roots  of 
plants  readily  penetrate  it  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  What  special 
manure  I  use,  I  buy  here. 

Dr.  Antisell — Many  of  Western  New- York  farmers  say  they 
preter  leached  ashes  !  to  it  as  manure. 

Prof.  Mapes— Yet  notwithstanding  that  error  they  have  what 
they  don't  understand  j  they  have  the  soluble  silicates  in  them 
and  therefore  furnish  the  coat  of  grain  stems,  80  that  the  farmer 
who  puts  leached  ashes  on  his  oat  fields  lias  oats  that  won't  lodgO| 
although  he  knows  not  why.  We  see  thrown  away  here  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  sulphate  of  potash.  Why,  I  have  known  a  gut- 
ter carefully  made  to  get  rid  of  precious  liquid  mnnurc  into  the 
North  River.  *  Let  a  lecturer  on  scientific  agriculture  beware. 
He  will  be  told  that  he  is  crazing  the  heads  of  young  men.  Tlie 
eld  violent  pr^udiecs  are  alive  yet  I  At  Prineetoni  in  New-Jei^ 
sey,  the  door  of  the  lecture  room  (on  Agriculture)  isthown  open, 
but  no  farmers  enter  it.  If  a  lecturer  use  such  words  as  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  he  might  as  well  cut  his  own  throat.  If  he  would 
succeed  in  gaining  the  ear  and  the  belief  of  these  men  he  must 
get  at  them  gently.  The  late  Judge  Buell  combined  knowlrdge 
and  method  in  giving  it  out,  and  he  thus  was  enabled  to  render 
that  vast  benefit  to  the  cause  which  he  did. 

Guano  Is  gfiod  on  the  Virginia  lands  generally,  but  to  put  it  on 
and  plough  it  into  soils  deficient  in  organic  materials,  h  a  periect 
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which  is  properly  Ihrown  over  peat,  muck  and  like  matter  I 
notice  a  great  waste  in  the  rear  uf  our  city  hall,  f"<r  there  n\\  the 
efforts  of  sucli  a  multitude  of  patriotic  individuals  are  allowed 
to  be  utterly  wasted.  There  are  bnt  a  few  farms  on  whicli  water 
cannot  be  raised  b^  the  water  ram  for  krig»tioii  and  for  dilating 
Biannre.  A  tube  of  eement  oaa  be  made  cheaplj,  capable  of 
eoBTeying  tlie  water  tnm  the  springs  up  hill.  The  meadow 
flats  in  my  own  vincinity  arc  in  depth  from  one  foot  to  sixteen 
feet  of  organic  matter.  Eoats  might  be  eaipioyed  !«»  ree^five  the 
matter  at  the  mouths  of  the  fiowers. 

• 

Dr.  Antisell.  It  is  easy  to  collect  the  materials  of  many 
lewers.  Allow  them  to  settle^  then  pump  off  surplus  water,  and 
eonvey  the  residue  to  fiirms.  I  proposed  this  plan  to  the  authoo 
lities  of  Dublin,  and  prirate  parties  nse  it  to  some  extent,  la 
the  elry  of  Antwerp  they  estimate  the  valne  of  eaeh  man  at  two 
shillings  and  nine  pence  a  year,  and  the  expense  of  the  dty 
government  are  about  paid  by  it.  The  gas  companies  here  and 
in  Some  other  cities  throw  away  great  value  in  ammonia. 
We  thus  throw  away  and  then  have  to  buy  it* 

Pxoi»  Mapes.   The  companies  can  save  the  ammonia  if  they 
please.   Some  penoni  thinJi  it  is  the  production  of  the  gaa 
*  which  causes  so  great  a  eoit;  but  it  la  the  servhig  the  gas  out  to 
ihe  enatomais  which  is  so  expensive. 

■ 

In  my  mode  of  fsrming  I  ilnd  difficulty  in  procntiDg  a  man  to 
do  as  f  want  him  to  do.  I  make  them  plough  in  the  manors  the 
same  day  it  is  put  on  the  land.  I  would  discharge  a  man  who 
would  leave  it  exposed  one  day.  When  it  is  left  on  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time  all  the  good  you  get  of  it  is  a  mulch  only* 

Mr.  Meigs.  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  and  a  Governor  of  Virginia,  published  a  small  essay  of 
distinguished  excellence,  under  the  title  of  Jirator,  (the  plough- 
man^)  in  which  he  taoght  the  inestimable  value  of  tneMngf  aS 
he  calls  It,  all  the  organic  manniesi  immediately.  Every  cab- ' 
bage  stump,  waste  leaves,  straw,  wood,  bush,  stalk,  every  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  ploughed  in  quick.  He  commenced  on 
a  large  field  burned  up  by  tobacco— a  sterile  vaste.  In  a  lew 
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jrears  he  mide  it  give  the  largest  oropa  of  wbMl  em  yielded  bj 

Ihe  richest  lands  ia  Virgiuia. 

Mr.  George  Dickey,  proposed  for  the  next  meeting  the  subject 
ef  "  Summer  management  of  FruUP — Adopted, 

Professor  Mapcs  then  distributed  his  strawberries  among  the 
members  of  the  Club. 

The  circulars  of  cattle  sale  of  Lewis  G.  llortis,  on  24th  of 
June,  were  then  distributed. 

Adjonnied  to  the  regular  day,  the  third  Tuesday  of  Jond. 

H.  MEIGS,  StenUuy^ 

\  American  Institute,  ? 

Farmer^  Cluby June  Uth^lHbl.\ 

Austin  Churoh,  M.  D.,  in  the  ehair.  Heoiy  Meigs,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Riggs,  of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
said :  Mr.  Chairman — In  company  with  Gen.  Chandler  and 
Judge  Meigs,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  on  Thursday  last, 
our  worthy  Vice  President's  (Mr.  Tell)  farm — the  best  cultiva- 
ted, most  beautifal  and  enchantingly  picturesque  place  my  eye 
ever  tested  upon.  I  will  merdy  mention  a  few  of  many  wonder- 
ful productions  that  came  under  my  especial  notice.  Mr.  Cnn* 
ningham,  his  intelligent  gardener,  showed  me  a  basket  of  Hovey 
seedling  strawberries  that  he  had  picked  to  present  to  a  neigh- 
bor. Tliirty-ninc  wtre  laid  on  a  flat  surface  and  covered  a  space 
of  nine  inches  by  eleven,  that  is  one  to  every  two  and  a  half 
Inches.  I  saw  one  weighed,  and  found  it  two  ounces,  and  eight 
and  three-eighth  inches  In  circumference.  I  sayj  without  fear  ol 
contradiction,  that  this  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  Hovey  seed- 
ling strawberry  ever  grown. 

A  pic  plant  leaf  measured  thirty-one  and  a  half  inches  l  y 
twenty-six  and  a  half  inches  in  diamettr ;  tlic  stalk  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
plant  sixty-eight  inches,  and  that,  too,  in  one  year.  The  Cala- 
fomia  potatoe  presented  to  Mr.  Pell,  by  this  Institute  and  plant* 
ed  in  twen^-seven  hills— one  of  which,  the  first  (hill)  I  came 
to— was  forty-Hve  inches  in  diameter.  This  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
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great  growth,  when  we  consider  it  was  only  a  montli  since  it  lefl 
this  city.  Plis  garden  is  exceedingly  rich,  weedle^Sj  and  as  light 
IS  ftclentifle  cultnre  can  make  it.  Of  his  apple  trees  it  la  use* 
less  to  speak,  as  their  f^nlt  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  HIS 
orchard  contaios  21,000  trees,  yonng,  healthy  and  Tigoions. 


With  fliA  uieftil  Mr.  Pell  eembiiies  the  Ofnamttital.  His 
IMBds  are  eight  in  nnmber,  of  spring  water  and  eneireled  hf 

lluwers  and  willuws,  and  contain  I'urty-two  dillerent  varieties  of 
fish.   The  sturgeon  is  there !  the  rarest  iish  of  Europe  are !  and 
thcfeie  to lielbiuidlffesli ahad  every  day  in  tibe  year  1  WboiMri 
Oudnunyever  heard,  bdbre  Mr.  Pell  tried  the  esperiment,  of  • 
pond  one  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  above  a  river,  of  spring  water^ 
containing  sliad  ?   History  tells  ns  that  the  Aztec  monarchs  daily 
ate  in  the  city  of  Mexico  fish  caught  in  the  Golf  and  brought 
thence  by  swift  ronners,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles. 
Here  fish  of  the  most  choice  kinds  can  be,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
placed  upon  tlie  table.    His  crops  are  cultivated  upon  the  widest 
and  most  approved  scale.   If  all  farmers  would  throw  away 
principles  long  since  known,  by  intelligent  men,  to  be  false,  and 
read,  think  and  reflect,  what  wonld  this  eonntry  become  t  Whyj 
tir,  its  fondest  lover,  its  most  romantic  dreamer,  conld  not  look 
iuto  the  womb  of  time''  and  picture  to  himself  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  !    The  plants  of  the  tro{)ics  would  be  ate  upon  the  moun- 
tain's top;  iieets  of  vessels  would  bear  abroad  the  rir-h  j)roductf 
f»f  Ajaefloa;  and  but  let  aeience  be  tlM  handmaidof  tiie  tiikraot 
our  toil,  and  the  inhabitants  of  now  aJmost  onlcnowB  conKtlsn 
would  ask,  like  the  Peri  i|t  the  g^fes,  to  be  admitted  into  ou^ 
heaven.    Will  we  slumber  on?  must  we  be  content  with  the 
cropjs  now  grown  ?  must  foreign  countries  lind  a  market  on  soil 
that  nature  made  with  no  sparing  hand?    Nui  ml  'twill  not  be 
foi  Our  fanners  are  shaking  off  their  letiiargy,  and  America  ia 
Jnat  rising,  soon  to  look  down  upon  conntries  of  an  older  birih.  • 

Gen.  Chandler-^I  did  not  intend,  upon  this  occasion,  to  make 
any  allusion  to  my  recent  very  pleasant  visit  to  the  fimn  of  onr 
friend  Mr.  Pell.  Under  the  eircnmstances,  however,  I  feel  called 

upon  to  say  that  I  tliere  saw  much  to  admire,  much  really  to  as- 
tonish me,  of  which  I  may  avail  myself  on  some  other  occasion  to 
•peak  more  at  large.  Mr.  Pell  merits  the  highest  commendation 
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wot  cnty     Hie  bcratifal  and  ifltotiAe  enlUviilon  vlileh  bis 

fiurm  manltestly  presenti,  but  as  the  |>iviieer  in  a  njsteni  of  eolU- 

vation,  which  it  ally  opens  new  views  in  rei^ard  to  agriculture, 
and  renders  thut  pursuit  additionally  inviting  and  attractivei 
from  eonsideratioos  which  heretofore  have  not  been  found  in  the 
estimate*  The  received  opinion  is,  that  a  man  with  a  §cood 
ftraii  well  flioelcedi  maf ,  with  indvstr/  and  fimgalitj,  be  some- 
what lod^iendeM.'*  But  this  Is  not  all,  for  In  my  opinion,  by 
uniting  scientific  knowledge  to  diligent  supervision,  a  man  with 
tolerable  judgment  cannot  make  a  more  proHtable  or  safe  invest- 
ment tlian  in  the  soil.  It  is  diilerenti  Jiowevefi  from  every  oth- 
er investment)  for  the  first  annual  retain  being  no  more  tiwa  thm 
siztrath  of  one  per  eent.,  siionld  produee  no  dlseoaiatsmeiit. 
Tear  annual  ineome  may  be  earried  from  tfals  small  beglnninsto 
10, 15,  or  20  per  cent.,  depending  entirely  upon  your  own  perse- 
verance and  intelligence.  I  will  conclude  by  siiying  tliat  Mr. 
Pell  carries  forward  ou^  principle,  which  no  one  should  forget  or 
neglect— he  pertinacious!/  retorns  to  the  soil  annuallj  all  that 
he  takes  from  it.  I  do  not  mean  In  dollars  and  oentS|£>r  a  tithe 
*  of  the  money  value  of  his  crop  will  return  to  the  soil  all  it  re- 
quires. Neglect  this,  and  your  fields  will  very  soon  yield  yoa 
only  a  tithe  of  what  they  ought  to  do. 

The  Secretary — has  never  seen  any  farm  where  so  ranch  of  tiM 
true  farmer  is  manifested  by  the  work.  It  is  a  principality— of 
wliich  the  soul  is  the  master,  R.  L.  Pell.  At  the  vtry  prime  of 
life,  with  a  wife  and  children,  all  in  perfect  health,  he  is  in  the 
mldsS  of  every  Inxniy  as  temperate  as  a  hermit  Looking  at  tlia 
Ibrm  In  all  its  details  from  dawn  of  morning  to  sunset,  every  d^, 
using  with  judgment  all  the  modern  means  discovered  by  science, 
manaiijing  the  finances  so  as  to  be  just  and  j»roperly  liberal,  !>nt 
Wlthperiect  control  of  every  dollar,  he  presents  to  his  fellow  man 
an  eminent  example  of  that  prosperity  which  health,  wealth  and 
sonnd  morality  can  give.  And  a  rare  esample  it  is,  for  It  la  n 
melancholy  truth  that  too  many  of  our  young  men,  as  well  ae 
tho.«^e  of  the  old  world,  make  brief  dispatch  of  the  blessings  heaped 
for  them  by  their  fond  fathers,  making  quick  and  iiearful  dilapi* 
dation  of  wealth,  and  health  and  morals  too. 

i 
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Wbat  Mr.  Riggs  has  stated  of  the  great  strawberry  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  I  implicitly  believe  it. 

FraHBsm  Mapes — For  irrigating  purposes,  a  pump  has  been 
inventtxl  by  Mr.  Carr,  with  which  one  man  can  lift  (and  drive 
throngh  a  gntta  peroha  pipe)  water  twen^  feet  high  from  anj 
spring  or  other  inpply-r-as  for  IniCanee  from  a  hogshead  tank  1m 
tiie  low  gromid.  In  sneh  a  hogshead  pat  some  guano,  and  thai 
pump  and  sprinkle  over  the  land. 

The  idea  of  restoring  to  the  soil  all  that  grows  on  it  as  seees- 
sary  to  retain  its  fertility,  is  a  mistake.  Clover  for  instance, 
takes  carbon  ih>m  the  atmosphere  and  solidifies  it,  takes  from 
the  land  a  portion  of  its  inoiganic  eonstitnents.  So  that  when 
we  examine  bj  analysis  we  find  what  a  moderate  amount  of  these 
fo  to  the  plant,  while  the  carbooaeeons  portion  is  large.  This 
word  is  equivalent  to  the  word  charcoal.  Now  this  is  from  burnt 
or  charred  vegetable  matter,  and  is  as  perfectly  charred  by  the 
natural  pix>ce$s  of  decay  or  by  what  Llebig  calls  eremacausis 
daw  ectnbustiom.  The  farmer  wants  bat  one  name  for.  all*  this  and  • 
that  should  be  carbmMcetm  matttr — and  this  eonstitotes  ninety 
•p«r  eent  of  all  dry  vegetable  matter. 

Tt  is  indispenssble  to  retom  to  the  land  the  whole  of  the  inor- 
ganic matter  carried  ofT,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  organio. 
The  atmosphere  is  tlie  great  laboratory  whence  vegetation  is  sus- 
tained. Soil  should  be  of  a  dark  color  in  order  to  imbibe  heal. 
If  land  slioQld  be  eovered  with  white^  the  erop  w[oald  be  rmf 
poor. 

lir.  Silllman^I  have  exp^ded  mash  in  the  pordiase  and  ap* 
pHsatton  of  mannne  on  my  iton>  Ihajyensedleasimd  Mhsssid 
imieashes.  Thofoimer eonliybMSciaMeftlmvaladlilelnorganle 
Matters. 

Chaliman-^alphale  of  soda,  potashi  and  spent     are  impov^ 
taat  ss  fertilizers  and  nesriy  equal  in  valoe. 

Pief.  Mapes— Oar  piiflt  weifts  throw  sraray  a  large  amimil  ef 

the  sulphate  of  soda.   It  ought  to  be  saved  Ibv  flie  soti. 

Chainnan— Is  thm  any  msnganese  in  ill 
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Ptiof.  Mapes*-Not  mucli.  ffntman^tod^mfhum.  Spent 

ley  contains  a  great  deal  of  eommon  salt. 

Chairman— The  legolar  subject  of  the      is  the  mm0eaeiit 

of  summer  fruit. 

The  Secretary— said  that  the  Diost  recent  doctrine  in  Europe 
was  that  the  gathering  of  fruit  was  almost  as  important  as  the 
raising  it,  so  great  a  proportion  being  ruined  bj  bad  handling. 
Thai  no  implement  or  eontrivanee  was  equal  to  a  earefiU  kimm 
kmd  to  fick  goodfruU. 

Piof.  Biapes— We  have  learned  to  practise  one  good  thing  oft 
our  finiit  trees,  that  H  to  serape  the  bark  peHSecdy  elean,  tb«  old 

notion  that  tlie  rough  old  dead  bark  was  of  any  advantage  to 
trees  is  utterlj  exploded.   I  hare  stripped  the  old  bark  ofiT  mj 

« 

Isabella  grapes  as  often  as  it  appearsyovoioneea  weekif  it  ap- 
pearsi  it  is  good  ibr  them,  l^ees  whidi  haye  onee  been  used  to 
hare  clean  harlr>  giro  np  their  old  habit  ot  prodaciug  bad  l>ark. 
I  brush  them  all  over  with  a  mixture  of  urine,  potash  and  salt. 

Robert  Rennie,  of  Lodi,  Keir  Jersey,  has  Hie  bark  of  Ids  plum, 

peach,  apple  and  pear  trees  scraped,  as  if  polished.  His  gardener 
brushed  them  well  with  a  saturated  solution  of  soda.  It  does  not 
hurt  live  plants,  does  none  to  the  smallest  extremities  of  brancheiS} 
but  cleans  all^and  thej  appear  as  if  In  a  new  bark,  fiennie^s  txees 
gliye  the  best  fimit.  The  cherrj  tree  so  treated  does  not  beeome 
hide-boond  after  it  The  praetiee  of  slicing  the  bark  is  a  bad 
one— almost  as  bad  as  to  slice  a  man's  bkln.  I  use  the  same  so- 
lution upon  my  gooseberry  and  currant  stems,  which  I  keep 
single  instead  of  letting  them  bush.  I  hare  no  mildew  on  mj 
plaats  so  treated.  My  adghbon  hate  the  miUbw  on  thein.  I 
hm  tiiad  it  on  alternate  trees  and  plantoi  so  as  to  bo  able  to  see 
the  exact  worth  of  it.  I  put  one  pound  of  soda  in  one  galksi  of 
water  and  let  it  dissolve  to  perfect  saturation,  and  I  see  that 
some  soda  is  always  left  undissolved,  to  assure  the  saturation. 
The  soda  costs  three  and  a  half  cents  a  pound — the  bleachers' 
Ae.  1  ssdS|  so  ealisd.  Sulphate  of  awwiniia  eotis  abeml  tomx 
eestts  a  poind  here. 
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Tfa0  flMMtuy  obflcvfM  is  th^ktost  Englitli  papen  «cteHlT« 

advertisements  (^f  special  manures  lur  sale  to  farmers.  Tliaj 
looked  like  advertisements  of  wixolesale  druggists. 

The  Chairman  olered  the  following  extract  from  the  North- 
ampton Gazetii : 

STJEtAWBESAY  CULTIVATION. 

"Those  who  know  anything  about  the  magnificent  strawberries, 
and  the  immense  quantities  of  them  raised  on  a  about  thirty 
feet  bj  fortj  feet|  for  sevenl  years  past,  in  the  garden  Itonttly 
o^med  by  me,  in  King-street^  may  liice  to  know  the  precess  1^ 

which  I  cultivate  them. 

'  I  applied  abottt  onee  a  week,  for  three  ttmes,  eommencing  when 

the  green  leaves  first  began  to  start,  and  making  the  last  applica- 
tion just  before  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom,  the  following 
pf«|Minitlon>.^  nitnile  of  potashi  gUmbeii  Mitt,  and  sal  sodai 
eMihoDepomd;  olmnrialeofammonlaymieqQarlstofapeitBdf 
dissolfed  in  thirty  gallons  <^  rain  or  rirer  water.  One<^ird  was 
applied  at  a  time ;  and  when  the  weather  was  dry,  I  applied  clear 
soft  water  between  times  of  using  the  preparation,  as  the  growth 
ef  the  yoong  leaves  is  so  rajdd  that,  unless  well  supplied  widi 
water,  the  stm  woold  scoreh  them.  I  osed  a  common  watering 
pot,  and  made  the  aj)plication  towards  evening.  Managed  in 
this  way,  there  is  never  any  necessity  of  digging  over  the  bed, 
or  setting  it  out  anew.  Beds  of  ten  years  old  are  not  only  as 
good  but  better  than  those  of  two  or  three  years  old.  But  yo« 
must  be  sore  and  keep  the  weeds  oaiP 

adulteration  of  guano.  I  haye  found  but  little  of  tint  II  f» 
not  used  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  mentioned  the  liberal 
course  of  Mr.  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  in  the  purohase  of  Jieavy 
amounts  of  it,  and  hMniug  it  to  n^fhbofs.  Our  su0sr  humse 
tkum  is  a  good  mannieyand  the  eartage  of  it  eosts  hoi  litde. 
Any  small  farmer  can  do  better  by  composting  the  speeial  mtnuies 
than  by  barn-yard  manure  only,  on  account  of  the  saving  of  labor 
in  eaita^Si&e.  I  have  some  land  whishlfuaoMd  liMirjeirs 
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ii»|iMd  tt0«0O6d«i6et  liMJioftfoiMfst  1  •dtMi  to  mj  turn- 
pottf  bom  diBiolT«d  in  tulphviio  Mid. 

Appit  mHuatdB  require  line,  for  thedrj  matter  of  the  bark 
Mid  leaf  of  the  apple  traeooDtaiiisflfiMi  per  eeBt  of  lime.  Long 

growth  of  apple  trees  exhausts  the  lime  within  their  reach,  and 
thajmust  haTea  new  supply.  Give  it  to«them  properly  coxn- 
foited  with  mnak.  Uae  the  lime  fireely  wheoeYcr  thare  la  plenty 
#f  organie  matter  Ibr  it  to  aet  on. 

Iwdga  Tan  Wyek.— Insects  are  the  greatest  evil  to  our  firoita. 
Cleanliness  may  do  mneh  to  present  It — but  yet  aome  plan  mnst 

be  fallen  upon  which  will  destroy  them.  The  Aphis,  or  plant 
louse,  is  a  wide-spread  mischief.  I  have  dusted  plants  with  pow- 
4ei«d  lima»  when  the  dew  wis  on,  with  soma  sneoesa.  Birds 
Mp  ws  greatly  tfaay  are  known  to  sinrape  Hkm  in  great 
numbers  with  their  bills.  They  pick  off  the  ants  which  some- 
times largely  Inleet  fruit  trees.  I  saw  a  tree  hurt  by  the  ants 
wha  ooottpied  a  hole  in  it.  The  birds  eat  tham  up,  and  made 
flislr  Mt  in  tha  hohf  and  that  tree  again  gaTn  ^ood  fruit. 

ftofesBor  Ma^.**-06rtain]yi  keep  the  trees  dean  if  yon  oan. 
Pat  six  bushels  of  common  salt  on  an  aere  and  it  will  deoCray 

the  grubs.  Unhealthy  trees  attract  imtcts!  Jfincty  per  cent  of 
them!  I  have  on  my  larm»plaoed  in  iruit  trees,  one  hundred  and 
tl^hoxealbr  wrens;  they  are  now  all  ooenpiad  by  the  indoatii- 
OM  little  insect  destroyers,  and  I  suppose  if  I  had  ihre  ^onaaiid 
boxes  they  would  all  be  inhabited  by  wrens.  Harlem  oil  is  good 
to  drive  off  insects ;  they  hate  the  smell  of  it.  When  we  do  not 
manure  well  enough  our  cabbages  are  apt  to  be  dob-footed  and 
toMlof  thea^ds.  Seoteli  snnff  does  good  among  them.  ¥at 
anterpillars  I  nse  a  copper  tnbe,  in  wUch  I  put  some  of  the  bun- 
ing  fluid — touch  the  nest  when  they  are  in  and  destroy  them. 
Ton  will  always  find  the  family  at  home  at  certain  times  of  the 
day,  so  that  then  yo«i  may  make  one  swoop!  repeat  this  and  yon 
wtUflad  tiM  nart  nest  BMra  silky  and  delleatei  and  soon  tiisy 
wlD  disapiMar  altagaAer.  Hie  ftniteomingoflate  years  to  ^ 
sKyis  so  great,  I  under  ook  a  comparison  between  it  and  the 
iiVrtr  af  Ihiit  to  London.   I  find  that  the       of  New-Tork 
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last  year,  received  as  much  fruit  in  one  day  as  LondoA  did  in  * 
week — ^not  equal  to  our  peaclies  of  one  daj. 

Ghaixnuui— They  cannot  so  well  afford  to  buy  fruit  as  we  eaB. 

Prdbsm  Map6t.*-Tlie  tratlils  thai  out  people  eat  loo  neh. 

liany  gonniii^Hse  on  It.  We  1ia?e  also  many  poor  peackes 
brought  in.  The  valuable  crops  are,  for  a  short  time,  irom  aa 
oroliaid.  These  are  worth  two  dollars  a  basket,  while  the  nei* 
doe  aie  really  not  worth  two  shilliBgi  better  thrown  away  tham 
Inongfat  here.  Peaeh  treea  ean  as  wtU  last  fifty  yeaia  as  five. 
They  do  in  India  and  become  liard  wood.  Shorten  the  head  of 
the  tree,  when  young,  until  you  have  nearly  made  a  walluBg 
stiok  of  it.  Make  its  head  like  a  hone  ahestant  tupe,  round.  I  . 
have  o»e  that  lias  a  fine  loniid  beadi  it  Is  about  twm^-ftTefsais 
of  a^e.  It  had  stood  wtae  heioss  fait  it  fteely ;  it  kao  aianiid 
head. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — There  are  said  to  beat  the  South SOM 
peach  trees  of  one  hundred  years  oi  age. 

Professor  Mapes. — From  the  pit.  But  not  one  scarcely  in  a 
tiioiisand  are  good  for  any  thing.  Barker's  seedling  is  a  reiy 
remarkable  one-— one  of  the  best  peaches  known.  This  tree  bar  ' 

been  almost  tclennded  by  the  mnltitade  of  grafts  taken  from  H  ' 

  • 

The  fruit  is  yellow  ou  one  side,  the  other  fine  red. 

•  • 

Professor  Mapes  proposed  aslb»  fl«li  sulifeet<~^<I{oot  'cropOi  • 

their  culture  and  uses." 

* 

George  Dickey. — Add    the  best  mode  of  collecting  a^d  |yre-  • 

serving  seeds.''  Adopted. 
.1 

The  Chairman  suggested  the  propriety  of  taking  into  aecoont 
the  age  of  the  tree  from  which  we  take  grafts  or  buds. 

■ 

Tbe  6lQb  tihoi  e4joQniod. 
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American  iNSTixrTE,  ? 
Farmtri>  Clvb,  July  Stthj  1851.  ) 

Jwdge  Harris  Scoville  in  the  chair.  Henrj  Meigs  Seeretuy. 

The  secretar J  read  the  following  papers  prepared  bj  him  £tf 
tii^  me  of  the  olub. 

Pro&ssor  Mapes,  who  proposed  the  subject  of  the  day,  is  ab- 
Mtti  tnd  hit  views  of  it  would  be  eqieoially  yalnable  to  the  dub. 
The  ueleiit  world  had  no  coneeptioii  of  tilie  root  cmp  w  letUied 
in  moden  tiniee.  The  potvio  was  ntteriy  nnknown,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  they  ever  fully  understood  the  carrot, beet,  par- 
Snip,  or  turnip.*  The  carrot  has  only  within  a  very  short  time 
beeome  known  as  equal  to  oats,  measnre  for  measore,  Hor  hoise 
fted.  The  hiit  has  obtained  an  ostmoidlnMT  oolebtl^  sfnoe  Ae 
Franeh  levolation  ibr  its  sugar.  The  turnip  was  used  to  soMe 
extent  by  the  ancients,  who  occasionally  raised  some  of  the  largest 
dimensions  erer  known.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  fully  under- 
Stand  now  what  are  the  full  Talue  of  these  roots.  Bat  there  is 
ens  aijpertin  whioh  root  orops  mepi^r  <hair  inportttoe  in  a 
way  visiMe  to  aU  men,  and  thai  is  the  enaiBMM  aMOQBl  0^ 
ter  they  proyide  ibr  ns  on  one  aere  eompaied  with  Che  trifling 
amonnt  of  food  furnished  by  tlie  ^eeds  of  plants.  A  bushel  of 
wheat,  60  lbs.,  30  bushels  an  acre — 1,800  lbs.  An  acre  of  tur- 
nips, at  twenty  tons,  40,000  lbs.;  carrots,  at  500  bushels  an  aecoi 
lbs.  The  root  salsiaie,  VQfstahle  o^rstor,  is  ncH  nte- 
slood.  It  is  the  Teriest  resemblanee  in  flam  of  the  oyatar  Ihrt 
ean  be  imagined.  What  may  not  its  nse  be  when  properly  pre- 
pared as  a  substitute  for  shell  fish  or  flesh,  as  a  food  ?  That  sal- 
safie  should  supply  the  plaoe  of  an  oyster  is  not  more  surprising 
Aan  that  the  oauot  should  be  equal  to  oats.  jBxead^  to  anliish* 
nanior  toanyothergcntleinaniisnetalwajs  better timn  nflne 
mealy  potato.  I  find  my  tssto  so  bakneed  between  them  that  I 
cannot  decide  on  giving  up  cither  of  them  for  any  consideration. 
Nor  is  this  Irish  potato,  now  the  sine  qua  non  on  every  table^ 
whether  loaded  with  flah  or  flesh,  alone  a  capital  article.  Let 
tiie  sweet  OaroHnsSi  as  the  sweet  potatoes  were  ibimedly  ealled, 
eome  in  ibr  their  share  <^  praise.  A  preparation  of  floor,  sugar 
"  ^  juice,  forming  a  delicious  and  wholesome  puddiug,  and  j»uch 
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puddinfBi  800  bnalwit  on  an  am.  Of  this  daliciova  loot  then 
aM  wMiasaf  wliidiMiMaMTaiyaopefto  Intel- 

^  *  ligent  and  careful  farmers  would  never  have  any  but  the  best, 
£    and  yet  very  little  talent  has  ever  made  its  way  into  the  raising 
of  our  delicious  Caioliaas.   There  ia  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
'    but  the  beat  of  the  aorta  may  be  greatly  impzoved.  We  aie  aa 
certain  of  thla  aa  we  aie  of  the  poiltiye  improvement  in  all  onr 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  by  dint  of  science  and  industry.  The 
^    ox  of  England,  some  500  years  ago,  averaged  less  than  400  Iba. 
y    weight.   The  pieaent  race  are  entirely  the  resnlt  of  knowledge 
^    and  eate.  The  same  la  tme,  to  a  great  extent,  in  ponhry,  In 
f    Bwine,  sheep,  &e.  The  orl|^nals  of  many  of  onr  most  important 
J    plants  were,  compared  with  the  present,  small  and  of  very  infe- 
^    rior  quality.   This  truth  is  easily  made  manifest  now  by  subject- 
^    iag  any  of  the  animals  or  vegetables  to  the  deteriorating  effects 
;    of  ignorance  and  carelessness.  We  can  now  as  readily  brataUaa 
our  races  of  all  sorts,  as  was  andenily  done,  and  among  savages 
ii  now  done.   The  root  crops  show  us  the  men  that  make  them 
^    with  stern  certainty.   The  starved,  meagre,  tough,  coarse  beet, 
,    carrot)  turnip,  parsnip,  tell  the  story  of  the  wretched  soil,  the  ' 
y    ksy,  ignonnt,  stupid  bool^wlio  rdnsbisland,  lll8leoti^alld' 
hfs  wift,  ehUdren  and  self.  Ton  may  read  his  whole  ehaiaetar 
in  a  peclc  Jmeasure  of  his  roots.   So  of  his  animals.   The  regular 
i    form,  full  growth,  smooth  akin  and  perfect  leaf  testifies  that  the 
(    tanar  who  made  it  must  make  other  things  relatively  good. 

l>e  Imwobs  i^thesa  good  toMWy  tsaelring  ly  glsskaa  q>wi> 

plary  evldenee,  how  greatly  wisdom^s  handling  the  land,  causes 
I  the  triumphant  crops  to  bless  the  owner  and  his  fellow -citizens, 
;     while  the  other  poor  creature  makes  his  land  like  hlmaalfi  ahalr 

lowf  ragged  and  palsied.  ThaaemeatpvaaleaalsasoaaaieeftaB  • 

preacihed  In  vain ;  and  tiMf  ought,  Hke  eat  religiois  deeMM% 

to  be  dealt  out  to  us  daily  and  weekly,  for  they  are  very  hard  to 
I     attaia,  although  so  rich  in  the  possession. 

To  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  best  means  of  amending, 
^     fertilizing  soil  and  keej^g  it  so  >  to  have  that  soil  deeply  tilled, 
paciMtl^  freed  ikom  weadaj  to  eaie liir  every  plant  in  the  whole 
.     Md;  see  that  eaah  has  hia  waited  ioon,depthof  tillage,  proper 
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depth  of  planting,  full  gpaee  on  all  sides,  proper  tiffle<»f  sowing 
the  seeds  Hv>i  wall  as  the  previous  care  of  seeds  and  preparing  them 
for  soiring.  What  a  large  amount  of  care  ia  necessary  after  all 
the  knowledge  has  been  obtained. 

Tl^ie  intelligent  lovers  of  agricultuie  have  recently  been  look- 
ing after  new  roots  to  be  brought  into  our  service.  Many  have 
been  named 'as  likely  by  cultivation  to  grow,  like  our  potato, 

from  a  worthless  original  to  a  delicious  Farina :  even  from  poi- 
sonous originals  to  wholesome  ones.   In  reference  to  this  point 
allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  frequently  said  beforci  that  in 
1795,  when  I  was  a  member  of  an  University,  my  father  also 
ibnnd  me  full  employment  for  leisure  hours  in  our  little  farm. 
On  a  fall  evening  a  French  physician  of  some  sixty  years  old 
walked  with  us  through  it ;  and  on  taking  his  seat  at  the  te^  ta- 
ble asked  my  father  why  he  did  not  have  tomatoes  on  the  table* 
The  reply  was,  We  don't  know  it !  we  have  none.''     Oh,  yes,* 
cried  the  Doctor,    you  have  them  in  your  garden,  now."    "  Im- 
possible."   *'  Eh  bien!  I  will  show  }uu.    Allons!''    We  foll-w- 
ad  him  into  the  garden,  where,  in  one  corner  near  the  barn,  grew 
a  love-iy^ple  bush,  with  some  ripe  ones  on  it     Ah  ha,"  says  the 
little  Frenchman,  "  here  they  are !"  fie  took  some  down  to  the 
,    tea  table,  cut  them  up,  put  on  a  little  vinegar,  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  we  tasted  with  no  small  reluctance,  and  with  a  deci- 
ded opinion  that  it  smelt  like  bed-bugs  and  had  a  nauseous  taste. 
He  said  very  solemnly  that  custom  would  render  it  delicious  and 
onltlvation  improve  it;  that  it  was  not,  like  other  vegetables  and 
fruits,  subject  to  the  acid  fermentation,  but  that  it  operate<I  on 
the  liver  like  calomel,  but  not  only  without  the  slightest  evil 
eonseyienceii  bnt  moat  favotabiiy  jfot  the  gsoeral  health.  There 
Is  no  dooibt  of  the  eiiilenee  of  other  plants  aUe  to  contribnte 
greatiy  to  the  pleastuw  and  welfare  of  man.   There  is  one  advan- 
tage in  root  crops  over  all  others,  and  that  is  in  the  event  of  very 
severe  droughts,  when  the  surface  crops  are  all  lost,  much  of  the 
root  en^  will  be  available  for  us  and  our  cattle.  I  repeat  also 
what  was  said  in  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1844,  about  the 
value  of  British  agricultural  pro<hicts  tor  that  year.    That  the 
whole  value  was  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  the 
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turnip  ahovkl  be  cteditod)  ibr  all  its  osas  for  men,  cattle,  Ite., 
ene  Aa(f«  Now  amwly  we  may  elaim  Ibr  tbe  rootorop  all  potiible 

care  and  respect,  when  the  turnip  ol  one  year  alone  can  furnish 
a  United  States  reyenue  of  fifty  millions  per  annum  for  thirty  ^ 
jeara !  And  when  wie  shall  fully  eultiTate  California,  oar  tur- 
nip erope  will  be  tmly  flftngnlar  for  their  wdgM  and  bnlkyfor 
tnnlpe  lumoflm  attnhMd  tiie  slsse  ef  tiiree  feet  tii  drenmftreneey 
with  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  each.  An  acre  of  California  tur- 
nips, each  one  of  the  siae  mentioned  and  growing  close  together^ 
oooMyieldtlie  weigkt  per  aete  of  about  840^(N)0  pounds,  or48t 
ions,  so  tiiat  one  aers  would  yield  the  weight  of  407  aeies  of  wheat 
at  80  bushels  the  acre.    The  large  figures  are,  nevertheless,  avail 

■ 

able,  to  show  the  monstrous  dl£ferenoe  in  quantity  between  the 
foiCiee  and  the  root  etopB. 

Some  hare  said  that  the  larige  proportion  of  water  in  roots  di-  • 
minishes  gnntly  their  wtritiTe  quantiQry  in  oonqMurisoa  with 
grain.   Now,  it  appears  that,  while  in  the  potato  Uiree-fourths  • 
of  it  is  water,  yet  in  the  host  bread  of  Paris,  Dumas  found,  by 
analysis,  45  per  cent  of  water,  which  was  deemed  to  be  hardly  * 
possible,  yet  it  is  now  known  to  be  eorreet.  Strong  flour  having 
In^it  ih^  greatest  proportion  of  gluten,  absorbs  and  retains  the 
greatest  proportion  of  water.   It  is  true,  on  experience,  that  the 
weight  ui'  bread  or  of  the  roots  taken  into  tlie  stomach  by  men  or 
animals,  does  not  very  widely  difier  in  qvaniity. 

[ftom  the  Lwrifilto  4omaX»} 

L.  Young,  Esq.,  has  information  of  a  new  sweet  potato  from 
Peru  (as  supposed)  altogether  different  from  any  other.  White 
as  snow  inside,  dry,  mealy,  has  the  sac<5harine  resembling  virgin 
lioneiyi  grows  to  prodigious  size,  e?en  on  the  poorest  sandy  land. 
The  loote  remain  witliout  change  until  tho  foUowii^^  limr*  , 
Glows  equally  weO  from  slip  or  Tine.  See  Ooounerdal  Adrer- 
tisnrof  July  1, 1851. 

fi.  MEIGS. , 

BOOTS. 

tiaihig  ranarlDS  that  "  All  auhitHiast  in  irffilntUm  in  a  stII  sio 
.abtovbod  by  thn  loolf  ol.^aaif  muMf  m  a  sponge  laUhip  * 
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liquid,  and  all  that  it  contains,  wit/tout  seltction!  The  substances 
thos  conveyed  to  plants  are  retained  in  greater  or  less  qnantitf, 
or  are  entirely  separated  when  not  salted  for  assimUatton." 

maltar  of  erery  kind  from  the  soil,  and  tliiif  Beeessaiily  abmb 

a  number  of  substances  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
nutrition,  and  must  be  subsequently  expelled  by  the  roots,  and 
letoined  torthesoilasexereiBents.  N0W9  as  exmneDti  eiBiiot 
be  assimilated  by  the  pluits  whidi  iiieel  thenii  tiie  nuneof  theee 
maltars  tiie  soU  oonlaios,  the  more  nnlbrlile  must  it  be  fi^lha 
plants  of  the  same  species.  These  excrementitious  matters  may, 
however,  still  be  cajpable  of  assimilation  by  other  Jcinds  of  plants, 
whioh  would  thus  remove  them  from  tlie  8oll|«idiender  itagpaia 
fertile  Ibr  the  first.  And  if  the  plants  last  grown  also  eipel  sub- 
stances from  their  roots  which  can  be  appropriated  as  good  by 
the  farmer,  they  will  improve  the  soil  in  two  ways. 

The  tobacco  admiuistratiun  in  France  have  used  chemical 
analysis  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  tobacco.  They  burn  a  portion, 
and  the  reUtive  quantity  of  potash  found  in  the  ashes  deeldeethe 
relative  value ;  the  greater  the  amount  <d  potadi,  the  better  Cm 
tabaeeo. 

Mow  far  it  is  possible  U  newer  txhamted  Umis  vnthmU 
By  M.  M.  M. — There  is  nut  a  better  understood  fact  in  agricul- 
tural science  than  this  i  that  if  we  take  off  from  a  soil  its  ferti* 
lizing  qualities,  and  none  are  returned,  it  must  by  and  by  beeoiue 
barren ;  and  not  only  Is  this  true  in  its  widest  and  most  eztrane 
sense,  but  it  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  more  you  take  away 
from  a  soil  the  elements  of  the  growth  of  plants,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  crop,  and  the  smaller  will  be 
the  produce  of  that  crop  year  after  year. 

« 

It  is  true,  some  soils  will  bear  mueh  vokob  severe  eroppiag  thaa 
others.  Either  there  has  been  a  greater  per  eentage  of  the  de- 
ments calculated  to  produce  crops  present  in  the  soil  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  there  has  been  a  much  greater  depth  of  soil  with 
the  ordinary  percentage,  which  is  in  ftct  the  same  thiag ;  and  it 
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onlffoinim  the  ptoalitD  §mnikht^  the  food  whidi  they  Iiodf 
eilMiHifili  afaovO)  iaortetoobliiii  tiie  quantity  maeMny  to  tMr 

growth  aud  developnxent. 

Thus,  in  a  deep  allavial  foil,  wlieie  the  surfaiBe  only  has  beeii 
soMtaliad  £oit  mn*  aid  na7  ba  iwr  naitmiMi  and  w^ava  tiio  wbl^ 
par  Mil  ia  tiiow>o|^y  atbain|Mi  of  all  li»ftoiatB  of  oioMpww* 

lug,  whUe  perhaps  tha  tola  of  the  plow  has  managed  to  raaka  'a 
firm  pan,  a  few  inches  below  its  surface,  it  is  not  necessary  to- 
manure  at  all.   Only  hraak  the  pan  and  plough  up  the  fresh  soil,  • 
aadaU  teBip  ditaaaa  and  dovar  iktattai  and  xoot«waUii^  «/ 
oati  vUlba  piofanted.  In  6ol,  tbe  aoll  balow  will  aontaSn  a*  • 
proportion  of  the  food  of  plants  suited  to  their  wants,  and  henofr  *  • 
on  such  soils  it  will  not  be  necessary  always  to  carry  back  the  • 
eieinants  of  which  It  is  exhaused,  bacause  they  are  already  pi«> 
aaiit)  oni^y  lookad  up  from  tho  ptont^  wad  Ubaiated  and  bxoo|ht 
idtldn  its  qibaio  by  lA«/afif  aZoiM  ^diiyi  ciiMm^ 

But  on  poorer  and  thinner  soils  this  process  would  be  unavaiK' 
ing.  The  subsoil  below  is  poorer  than  the  soil  above.  To  deepen 
liere  waia  only  to  add  to  tha  proFioaa  poverty^  and  hence  tha- 
cvlUfitot  nmit  bit  ii|Kn  acnia  otbar  modo  of  laatttiiig  iartiU^ 
tbui  m&n  deep  onltivatioB.  Nay,  wa  baf»  aaca  tbo  moio  daep 
ploughing  of  ordinary  land  operate  against  immediate  produc 
ti?anes%  and  have  Has  tba  tiuo  axaotly  tha  oppoaite  tendency. 

fiat  tbareaw  bnndteda  of  meana  by  which  mora  or  lest  of  thi^ 
nisilQg  ailaaanta  aze  lestoied  by  natoial  piooaeiea alonai  and 
though  it  may  ba  naoesBaiy  to  modify  eropa,  so  as  to  be  aaristed 

by  r.atore,  still  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  known  elements  of 
plants  which  are  not  provided  for  their  use  in  a  greater  or  less- 
dcgiaa  in  tba  wild  fiald  of  natura.  If  wa  fliat  taka  oaiMMfMa— the 
symbol  and  Tahiala  of  tba  nitiogan  of  plants  tha  stapla  of  the 
wheat  plant,  and  perhaps  the  real  test  of  tha  fertility  of  a  sol),, 
other  things  being  equal — of  this  Liebig  is  so  certain  that  he  not 
only  asserts  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere,  but  declares  that  it 
exists  in  all  soils  in  quantities  more  than  pffiaiant  to  pryduee 
any  erop[of  coniior  grainy  or  plants  whatevair.  Molderqnestiona 
this,  U  is  true.  Ha  statas  thai  tba  atmoi^Aata  contains  an  aoai-^ 
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dMtel  qwuitiijr  of  obokmiIa,  aad   that  it  OQgkt  aottotektay 

higher  rank  I  as  regards  organic  msaure,  than  many  other  substan- 
ces accidentally  mixed  in  remote  quantities  with  the  atmosphere.'' 
Bat  then  the  (question  naturally  enough  arises,  is  not  this  one  of 
the  eompoiiiids,  which  being  aeeidenUOlj  mixed  with  iheairor 
the  lAnMsphtrei  Mtnie  hat  picnided  to  iMtoM  to  wom  oit  Mill 
the  olenents  whleh  eropping  has  ckfiflv<ed  tiran.  New,  wheth- 
er the  amount  in  the  atmosphere  be  great  or  small — and  it  will 
l>e  doubtless  varying  as  to  the  dry  or  wet  condition  of  the  atmos- 
^hew  flwie  it  no  doiil>t  but  it  it  thevoy  sad  from  tbenee  it 
tapplied  to  pUmtt  by  tiie  toil  whith  hat  diowntaeh  Ttfydtdded 
tendencies  to  absorb  it.  Kow  it  It  not  at  all  material  whether  it 
is  formed  from  the  nitro£^en  of  the  atmosphere,  combining  with 
the  hydrogen  of  water,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  deoom- 
potition  of  nitMgtnoiit  tnbttaaeto,  to  that  it  really  eomet  thei«^ 
and  that  it  It  alao  eoatained  in  water  of  our  hro<drt  and  riv- 
ers, and  so  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  applied  to  plantt. 

Carbon,  again,  of  whicli,  as  we  sliall  sliow  hereafti^r,  s«>  much 
it  abfitraeted  ttom  the  soil,  is  supplied  from  the  atmosphere,  where 
it  exists  at  as  integral  part  of  the  air  we  rapiie,  and  wliioh  am 
lespiratfon,  eomhostion  end  deoompoAltloB  are  eonttantly  sup- 
plying,  and  also  from  the  water  of  our  rains  and  snows,  which 
brings  it  down  with  it  to  the  earth.  Hydrogen  can  easily  be  sup- 
plied from  the  water  of  springs  and  from  rain  as  well  as  from  var 
por.  Then  agaiOi  even  tolphur,  which  is  lilMrated  by  eombnt- 
tion  at  snlphmous  add  gas,  will  be  condensed  by  vapor  and  de- 
scend to  the  e^irth,  or  will  esrape  in  the  shape  of  sulpliureited 
hydrogen  from  decay  of  vegetable  mattei,  and  will  be  libemted 
doubtless  by  the  earthqtmket  and  the  volcanic  actions  of  the 
liountt  Atna,  Vesnviut  and  Hecia  to  aiford  a  never  failing  tnp- 
ply.  It  will  alao  be  carried  as  dissolved  sulphurets  in  the  water 
of  springs. 

Chlorine  will  be  supplied  by  the  tempests,  which  drive  the  tea 
spray  (br  miles  across  the  ooantiy*,  and  which  ihot  afford  «  jk^ 

ply  of  the  mineraig  wkiek  mthf^Uut  a  generoHm.   PhosphornSy  also, 

*I>«iin^  the  p^atatoca  from  tJae  mm\k-w»^.  in  .T-irr'ry,  IR."^.  Uu-  saTtspnvy  from  (he  wMt 
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ti^t  most  necessary  of  all  the  elements  of  plants,  will  befmpplkd 
bj  the  atmosphere  by  the  accidental  pre^nce,  if  it  is  so  pleased 
to  1»  espnmed^  of  phosphoietted  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  from  the 
djJMnporition  of  the  looky  ptrtiolM  of  the  soil  that  bjiutibm 
gMtlett  supply  of  the  miiMiral  efomente  of  plants  Is  to  be  obtain^ 
eA  Thus,  if  we  take  thv  native  rocks,  even  of  the  deepest  lying 
character,  the  granite,  we  shall  iind  that  it  is  only  necessary  to- 
ellew  these  to  disinttgsate,  and  we  shall  have  some  veijr  impor- 
ItBi  hod  §0T  plants  ptovidecl.  It  eontaiBS 


Silica,   *  74 . 00 

Peroxide  of  frm,   3.00 

Ahimlna,  (clay)   19.9§ 

Lime,   0.22 

Magnesia,  •   0.46 

«  Potash  and  soda,   9.33 

nnorje  aeid  and  water,   0 . 69 


Here  are  at  onee  the  wmf  ^HmmnU  of  sneeessiii  plant  growiag, 
potash,  soda,  lime  and  magnfefa,  and  the  irst  aamed  laeilHie 
a  pvopofHoii  as  aearly  ten  per  eent. 

If  again  ve  take  the  basalt,  we  haye  tliese  eonstitneats: 


Siliea,   53.70 

^  4lTOP»ff^j   »5.41 

Uae,   4.W 

Magnesia,   1.37 

Oxide  of  iron,   8.95 

Snlphoret "    .  •  • .  •  \ .  •  •  traces. 

Wate,   4.33 

If  we  taike  sandstone,  again  we  have, 

S\Uca,   54 . 34* 

Peroxide  of  iron,   •   3 . 90 

Alnmina,  •••••••••••••••  4.35 

G^bonateoflime,   30.60 

Qsrbonate  magnesia,   2.49 

nespbate  of  iron,   0.80 

Alkalies,    traees. 

If ater  and  loss,   4.72 
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EiMxugli  has  baea  iaid  ta  show  that  if  tha  ikwowpasMAaf 
ihase  roefcs  ooold  ba  wailad  Ibr,  fheta  is  in  ihm  9kmadmm$  af 

supply  for  the  wants  of  plants,  and  that  it  only  requires  judicious 
cultivation  to  bring  out  these  80  tar  latent  elements,  existing  trulj 
ia  tha  soU,  but  so  loakad  iq^  as  ta  ba  iUMdiately  oaaviilabla  to 
pkma.  NaW|  thaw  wiU  all  disiiilsgiate  by  tha  aetloa  of  align, 
4lf  frost  and  water,  and  it  Is  only  necessary  so  to  adapt  eultira- 
tion  as  to  bring  them  into  a  state  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere,  on  tha  one  h«nd|  and  the  looked  up  ala- 
mants  of  soil  on  tha  other.  To  eultlyatasneh  soils  so  as  to  lostar 
and  bring  out  the  prindples  of  self-snpply,  to  grow  sneh  plsnfs 
as  shall  take  the  least  of  what  is  so  supplied  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, is  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possiblei  the  retlorution  txhauit- 
td  Und  uMomt  nummrt. 

It  is  with  great  plsssura  that  we  take  these  leaaihs  Urom  a 
pamphlet,  which  will  never  be  seen  by  more  than  a  few  dosen 

men,  and  diffuse  them  ia  our  newspapers,  for  the  benelit  of  tens 
of  thousand  >  of  readers. 

[TlMi«lM  IiMte  lHMi»  MagMrfB^  tat,  1851.] 

Frauds  in  Manure, — An  eminent  Professor  of  one  of  the  Uni- 
TSfsities^  reeantly  certiiled  that  a  preparation  of  bones  snd  aeid 
aontainad  48  par  aent  of  sohibla  phosphorie  add,  a  quanti^ 
which  he  nmit  have  knewn  was  impossihU!  An  eminent  ehemist 
signs  his  name  to  any  analysis  sent  to  him,  provided  it  be  accom- 
panied with  a  post-o&ce  order  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence!  An- 
other gantkman  of  the  same  cloth  reftised  to  certify  that  a  miz- 
tnie,  90  per  cent  of  which  was  soot,  was  not  tha  bast  passible 
manure  for  all  and  every  crop  without  a  fee  of  twenty  guinea! 
With  such  doings  among  scientijic  mm  it  would  be  surprising  it 
the  practicals  were  far  behind.  Accordingly  we  find  soma  enter- 
prising indiTiduals,  at  a  little  town  in  Norfi)Uc,  grinding  tannets* 
bark  and  selling  it  as  gnano  for  £6  6s.  per  ton,  (upwasdsof  $81.) 
In  a  town  iu  Yorkshire,  a  large  manufactory  is  now  going  on  pre- 
paring a  mixture  of  soot  and  human  excrements,  and  for  which, 
whUst  the  intrinsic  yalue  may  be  i&l,  they  hare  no  d^cultj  in 
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piocnriBgXft  atorliDg  petlMi*  .In  %ftawii  inConiiral),  arfttta- 

fute  vagabond  maoaged  to  dispose  of  several  hundred  tons  of  su- 
per-phosphate of  lime  last  season  ;  his  only  moans  of  jireparation 
being  an  up-stairs  idom  and  an  Arnott  stove,  an  arrangement  ca- 
pable of  producing  about  ten  or  twelve  tons  (only)  in  as  many 
months.  la  &et)  thete  are  ihieoloinis  whieh have  now- atlalned 
an  nnanTiabla  nolDiletyia  this  Mpeet,  vis :  Hnlly  HcwMMtfeand 
Wohrerhampton.  In  one  of  these  we  saw  a  steam-engine  vMeh. 
had  been  at  work  several  weeks,  both  night  and  day,  driving  a 
pug  mill,  mixing  Patagonian  guano  and  chalk  together ;  the 
gnano^  of  even  this  inferior  qnalitiyf  being  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  thoobalk  «a  the  water  was  to  thebrandjr  tn  theDotoh- 
man'sndztmo.  And  in  another  of  theeo  towns  tliera  is  bow  a 
large  manufactory  very  busy  preparing  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
the  result  being  the  dried  refuse  of  a  tan  yard  or  glue  manulao- 
totji  which  would  be  coatly  at  ten  ahiUlttp  and  siipanaa  per 
ton. 

Lecturers  arc  hired  who  say  that  their  manures  have  sold  for 
Ibur  times  as  much  as  the  bMt  tea,  because  they  will  supersedo 
tiho  use  of  the  manure  altogether. 

Dr.  Peck,  of  Lakeland,  Long  Island,  presented  specimens  of 
rye,  of  golden  Australasian  wheat,  and  eight  rowed  white  flint 
eorUi  grown  on  his  farm,  at  Lakeland,  48  miles  from  New- York* 
These  samples  were  deemed  to  be  as  good  as  could  be  produced 
hf  any  ftrtlle  land  whatovw.  The  land  producing  tho  wheat 
was  last  year  culti\  ated  in  potatoes,  and  the  year  before  it  was 
covered  with  the  shrub  or  hear  oak,  grown  there  from  time  im- 
memoriaL  The  doctor  put  Mlj  bushels  of  shell  lime  on  an  acre, 
cciting  seven  cents  a  bushel^  and  nothing  else.  It  is  now  decid- 
ed that  a  beantiftd  land,  condemned  by  want  of  knowledge  to  the 
singular  charity  of  sterility,  is  aS  capable  of  good  crops  as  any 
other  land,  better  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  burned 
Up  1^  tobaccOl  cursed  by  ignorant  cnlture  in  theee  United  States. 
A  n  ialand  so  lenl,  ftom  a  hnndred^milpa  sooth-west  to  noriih-eait, 
tluit  it  is,  par  emtnffice,  the  ground  for  horse-raees.  And  it  ii 
more  eminently  the  ground  fyt  intelligent  iarmers  and  garde^rsi 
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Marcus  L.  Ward,  oue  of  the  managers  of  the  21tli  annual  fair 
of  the  Institute,  presented  two  bottles  of  Longworth's  sparkling 
OfttawlMi  wine  of  1848.  Xiiis  vine  If  piepaied  by  «  Fieiidunaii 
by  tte  ume  of  IV>«ite.  Would  tlut  ell  Fourier  ]aee«4^ 
fimiswiefebBlfes  good  M  this.  Seventeen'memben  tMled  it,  and 
their  unanimous  opinion  was  that  it  was  superior  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  wine  sold  as  champagne.  Now  if  our  great  country  will 
piofide  foeb  «  wine  in  the  qnaatitj  of  whieh  it  ie  capabloiit  earn 
ftast  the  hnmaa  raee  with  potatioiis  nneqnalled  except  bj  tiie 
hitU  patch,  (as  Webster  would  eall  It)  champagny.  The  millkNiB 
of  dollars  lost  by  us  in  the  vain  effort  to  naturalize  foreign  grapes 
here  are  not  spent  in  vain,  sinee  it  has  taught  our  aspiring  oonn- 
iiymeii  to  look  fi»r  their  wine  fiom  native  wmrees.  A  new  eia 
in  tlie  history  <^  wine  has  now  opened  npon  ns;  we  eao  grow 
Catawba  grapes  on  millions  of  sqnare  miles,  but  we  cannot  grow 
a  single  European  grape !  The  frauds  which  make  false  cham- 
pagne wine  will  l>e  nnneoessary ;  our  Oatawbas  will  be  ao  abnn- 
dant  that  henest  men  as  well  as  rofoes  will  have  good  wine. 

Prof  liapeSi  who  proposed  the  root  erop  ftir  disentrioBi  beim^ 
nasToldablj  absent  on  bnsiness  of  importanee,  the  dub  eontiBnie 

that  sul^eot  to  the  next  meeting. 

Beet  eieis»  thdr  enltnre  and  ises. 

The  club  adjourBed. 

H.  Ml^OS,  SecrtUry. 


Amukican  Institctk,  ) 
FanMre  a%M^  July  15, 1851.  ( 

Judge  Van  Wyck  in  the  Chair,  U.  Maigs  Secretary 

The  Chairman  said  tiiat,  before  entering  on  the  regnlar  snbieet 

ol  the  day,  he  wished  to  state  a  few  facts  as  respects  the  kind  of 
fanning  which  he  witnessed  lately,  on  a  visit  made  tu  an  old 
neighbor  and  ftiend  of  hiS|  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  rco/  %a9rkmg 
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^     fmmw  iw  wm^  of  iris  ipotk  hirtid^^  almost  eonttftBtly 

wftli  or  near  those  whom  he  occasionally  employs  to  assist  him — 
his  farm  is  in  excellent  order,  and  «Fer  lias  be#a — it  lies  aboat 
Ibv  niks  aoutliwest  of  Nawaii^-cs  ftna  graioi  w]i«at| 
*     lite  mo  Md  gnu  at  I  Iisro  em  ataa  gravtag  aif«]ia»-^» 
^     nheal,  I  dimild  tlitolr,  wmdd  pradvoi  Aon  Iveuty-fiFa  to  Uiirty, 
'      fcushels  an  acre.    I  speak  within  bounds — stem  healthy,  very. 
^      {)lanp  aod  pronLuag  weigkt,  liardlj  ripe.   His  rye  he  was  cufe^ 
'     ting,  and  so  man  need  awing  a  csadla  tiuoagh  finar-^ihiek  and 
(aUo»thagi0ind-HK>aM  of  Uifl  tleaaaeartirorqallaaUftat^ 
'     iMfldt  loBg  and  wallatoMd  wHIi  iha  beat  batty— tUt  wai  aasily 
^      proved  by  taking  a  bunch  in  the  hand  and  feeling  its  weight. . 
Oiass,  of  the  same  ckaraater,  and  principally  tiinoihy — soma  of 
ihiaMt  and  laadai  and  soma  atanding-wi  law  apaaft  paliad  mam 
iliaaflvalbattailaagtli— Imdaof  same  IwaiFa  indiea  long^aaA 
wbloh  I  here  exhibit  to  the  clnb    He  ha«  fine  orehavds  on  hir 
farm,  and  stands,  at  Nt  uark,  and  elsewhere,  high  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  cider  in  bottlea  or  draught,  and  always  commands' 
^  kig^est  price.  This  season  the  tracs  do  not  look  as  hcalllt/ 
aad  pRMnieiQg  ibr  frail  as  I  bama  saea  HbfOft— -the  afiplesy  nsiqr: 
of  Uieoi ,  are  shtiFsUsd  and  gnarkd)  plainly  drawing  assanlts  fromf . 
tbat  growing  e^l  amoBg  us,  insects,  many  kavas  of  the  trees 
dead  and  dropping;  ott".    I  saw  indications  of  aphides,  or  plant 
lice,  and  some  otlier  insects ;  still,  ther«  may  be  a  tolerable  crop,^ 
I  brougbt  one  with  me,  and  here  present  it,  called  the  ox  appla*. 
Whm  growiflgy  bealtby  and  cipa^  U  is  of  tke  laigast  claaS|  and| 
Una  fliMTor,  good  for  cooking,  fair,  smooth,  outside.  This  is  ona 
of  the  largest  I  could  get^  its  surlace,  you  see.  Is  knotty  and 
rough  ;  and  on  being  cut  open,  insects  were  found  in  it.    There  is 
a  beautiXul  vale  ruaoiog  through  a  part  of  this  iarm ;  its  sides  and 
tfffttfMfft  are  level,  ornamented  with  some  of  tiie  most  useful  foreni 
tK<aaf»  rlah  in  tboir  lbUa9s»  and  of  the  most  gtmoefol  Ibm;  Ao. 
aahywUta  wood,  elm,  oskaiidhidDQry;  the  sidas  and  bottom  alsf' 
covered  with  the  riehest  Feidure.   A  small  stream  nips  through , 
it,  fed,  partly,  by  a  copious  spring  in  the  vale,  bursting  out  from 
Ike  sides  of  Uia  latter,  and  boiling  up  from  the  bottom  in  consid- 
embl#  woUmaSy  and  partly  Irom  tbe  drain  of  «ka  vallay^as  it 
jiansfT  Imto  tfwinlarteabovaaadiNEaMa  JnnotianiwiUitbaateiM 
lining  tftok  tke  spring,  and  a  faw  yaids  below  It  Ike  gentler: 
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BAii  has  made  a  dam  on  the  stream  near  liis  buildings,  nhicb 
makes  a  pond  for  watering  his  stock,  and  other  purposes.  Th^re 
h  deiM>34led  in  tbit  pond  a  lioh  Mdiment)  1m  kU  off  the  poa4 
oooMkMuillf  y  to  get  this  m  mumun  to  his  ten.  I  taw  tto 
€ffeet9  of  it  on  some  of  his  grass  land,  put  on  (Ms  seaaoo ;  whttm 
the  niaaure  from  the  pond  was  spread,  the  grass  was  nearly  or 
quita  a  thixd  iaigar  and  stouter,  every  way,  than  that  beaida  it 
wfiara  thm  wm  w»e.  We  loolc  a  ri«ia  to  seeafikiid  Mar  K«v- 
arky  oa  tba  luights^  fai  ilghl  of       tester ;  Ids  tern  was  In 
•imilar  order  to  the  one  described,  in  every  way  equal,  and  some 
might  think  superior — the  grains  and  grasses  full  as  good.  This 
fantleman^s  teiOyaad  a  few  of  bis  neighbors,  have  recently  beea 
IttTaded  by  am  amy  ^  gi nhoppais^  They  wcwaaking  dread* 
fid  ravi^Bt,  esfaoially  In  gaidena;  graiiis  and  gian  (that  la  hay) 
would  not  be  so  mneh  injured,  although  they  might  soiae.  Indi- 
an corn  and  the  second  growth  of  grass  would  probably  be  much 
injured*   The  potato  tops  and  vines  appeared  to  he  cut  to  pieces. 
^Tbese  fentlemaD,  neither  of  them,  raised  Tegetablas  lor  iha 
Kawark  market,  or  aay  other;  that  iS|  to  make  that  their  tola 
hosiiiess ;  they  termed,  in  the  main,  as  temersdollflyoronehaii- 
dred  miles  in  the  interior,  for  the  grains,  grasses,  hay,  dairy,  &c.^ 
There  was  some  open  draining.   They  manured  well,  plowed 
deep  and  dioioiigh,  and  tillage  generally  of  the  best  kind;  their 
toil  Is  rather  of  the  sttlT  order,  perhaps  a  olay  ]oam,8KBdeiion|^ 
probably,  to  make  it  mellow  and  penetrable.   If  there  were  tin- 
derdraining,  it  was  not  great,  nor  of  the  expensive  kind,  such  as 
are  made  with  tile  and  stone,  and  built  up  like  the  walls  of  a 
eallar,  eosting  from  |15  to  |20  per  aere.  They  have  prospered, 
under  this  prudent  and  Jadfeions  eonrse,'  as  all  their  neighbors 
know,  and  many  other  elreurostanees  wonid  show,  if  f  choae 
adduce  them.    Other  systems  of  farming  njay  be  attended  with 
as  much  success,  and  perhaps  some  more;  all  I  wish  is,  to  state 
facts,  and  spread  them  before  the  great  farming  publle«  It  mnst 
be  admitted  by  all  that  the  greatest  eeonomy  ^nd  Ihdnstiy  must' 
be  pursued  in  any  snd  every  system  to  sueceed. 

•  Ptot  Mepes,  editor  of  tiie  Waritkig  IfaraMr,  made  the  ibHow- 

lag  remarks :   The  cultivation  of  roots  as  food  for  cattle  is  rn]  id 
ly  increasing.   Both  the  eeonomy  and  pro^t  of  root  feeding  is  Jyi» 
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loDger  a  question.  Many  of  them  ma^  be  raised  aa  second  crops 
^  tha  aams  seuon  with  otl^xt,  and  ace  §ood  pMiHtfatkais  of  tha 
toiif  taking  itom  It  anok  aaiistitiiaBti  aa  ana  not  wantad  ftr  tha 
•atUar  «iDfS  of  the  Mlowiog  seaioii;  indeed,  witk  Uie  nee  of 

proper  Inorganic  amendments  to  the  soil,  turnips,  kaulirabaSy 
and  some  other  roots,  are  equally  beneficial  with  a  bare  fallow. 
In  districts  where  salt  meadow  and  coarse  hay  is  fed  to  eattlOi 
IliaiiseQCMOlaiaiiMrlyiiidlipaiiMble^aiidfflf  niUoKM  tbej 
M  ftmd  toadd  natariaUf  to  Hie  quaattly  of  nUk,  and  if  pao» 
p^}j  fed,  not  to  injine  the  quality.   Thna  either  itrap-leavad 
red  top  or  nita-baga  turnips  may  be  fed  to  cows  iinincdiately  after 
milking  without  imparting  any  bad  flavor  to  the  milk,  while 
carrots  and  parsnips  .may  be  fed  at  any  time,  and  they  not  only 
toproye  the  flafor,  quality  and  quantity  of  tlie  miliiybut  the  tat^ 
ni«r  will  add  to  the  eolor  and  flavor  of  the  butter,  lendsKiBgHnt 
flsade  In  winter  fully  equal  to  smnmei^made  butter.  For  fhtte*- 
ing  cattle,  I  would  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  James  Camp- 
bell, of  Weston,  published  in  my  paper,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  oz,  when  ready  for  the  butcher,  does  not  cost  mora  than 
two-thirds  the  usual  cost  when  fed  without  tiie  use  of  toots.  Fbr 
liorses  carrots  are  highly  valuable.   They  cure  heaves  In  moet 
c^ses,  and  when  used  in  place  of  one-third  the  usual  quantity  of 
oata,  they  are  found  to  equal  them  folly  in  value.   Some  writers 
lunre  disputed  this  feet,  beeanse  by  analysis  the  carrot  is  not 
Ibond  to  contain  so  much  nutriment  as  the  oat,  but  they  hava 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  carrot  contains  peetie  acid,  which 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  gelatinizing  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  horse,  and  thus  facilitating  digestion,  so  as  to  enable 
the  animal  to  appropriate  all  the  constituents  of  its  food,  instead 
of  voidlos  maqy  valuable  constltuanta  in  an  indigested  atcta. 
Wken  CBTiots  are  fed  to  horses  with  oats  and  ^ay ,  the  droppingi 
will  be  found  to  be  homogeneous,  Instead  of  being  mere  masses 
of  cut  liay  and  the  shells  of  oats,   for  sheep  no  £x)d  can  equal 
mniipi,  and  paianlps  ai«  w^i  known  to  contain  so  mueh  saccha- 
tiiie  matter,  that,  either  cooked  or  raw,  they  eqani  any  other  feod 
for  the  use  of  cattle  or  hog9.  The  enltlvntlon  of  sugar  and  oihtt 
beets  is  daily  increasing,  and  those  who  have  used  ihem  mo^t  are 
loudest  in  their  praise.   The  mangel  wurtzel  is  also  gaining  in 
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popularity,  and  on  soil  of  an  indifferent  quality,  Mr.  Robert 
Rennie,  of  the  Lodi  Print  works,  New-Jer5ey,  raiaed  sixteen  and 
m  lialf  (0B8  to  the  am  ksl  fear.  I  will  postprae  any  liirth«r 
guMial  lamarks,  lathtr  tbaft  iMm  Ilia  Cl«b  flam  ikadiwiHiom 
af  nodes  afaultlfatioii  of  ioott|lEa.  • 

,  Tha  Sseratary  presented  tha  following,  prepared  by  yaai: 

'  MgMottd  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.    March,  1851. 

Ob  tha  aultivallon  of  Maufsl  Wnrtaal,  a  Md  baely  hf  Hagk 
lUynblid,  staward  to  MalviUa  Pinrtall,  M.  P.  Fiaaiiamy  iv» 

sovereigns. 

m 

'  ^  I  win  now  make  a  coDjparison  between  the  turnip  and  man* 
gel  wui  tzel,  and  then  describe  the  method  of  cultivation  which 
iias  been  practised  with  almost  uniform  success  upon  a  fariu 
iriima  beet  xool  Jbimad  abool  ona-foarth  of  tha  loot-erop.  Ilia 
two  great  pfoparties  whioh  laoommend  tha  beat  as  a  fidid  atop^ 
lure,  tbat  it  will  saaeeed  upon  soil  Coo  lieavj  and  retantiTalbrtiia 
turnip;  and  that  its  earlier  maturity,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
for  its  early  removal  from  the  soil,  to  be  stored  for  use,  render  it 
a  better  prepaxatioa  than  the  turnip  upon  those  soils  for  the  fol- 
'lowing  grain  erop.  Another  xaaommandation  is,  that  it  improvea 
f^j  storing,  and  that  it  does  not  ooma  to  its  fall  perfection  &r 
feeding  until  late  in  the  season.  When  turnips  or  swedet  ara 
cither  consumed  or  become  unpalatable,  and  almost  usekss  for 
fettening  cattle,  the  beet  rout  has  arrived  at  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  it  may  then  be  used  n  illi  great  ad?anlage,  as  well  as 
jafetjr,  for  lattening  animals.  £arly  in  tha  season  it  seldom  fiurma 
a  large  proportion  of  food. 

*'  ^  Some  of  tha  moat  ezperieneedgm^leis  in  tha  aaaleni  aoon- 
iies,  nse  white  turnip  nntil  Christmas,  than  Swades  nntU  Febiw- 
ffy  or  Maroh,  k>eepin^  tha  mangal  wtutael  in  laserva  for  fcediqg 

in  March,  April,  or  May;  and  indeed,  we  have  ourselves  fre- 
quently reserved  mangel  for  beasts  as  late  in  the  season  as  July, 
in  the  spring,  our  fatting  sheep  have  mangel  cut  for  them  whsA 
-imdingoffaloferaBdrya-grassy  and  tha  box-fad  beasts  hara  m 
Mpply  in  tha  same  mannar,  in  addition  to  giassy  aloveri  or  tarsa» 
which  aia  daily  brought  Id  them  floB  tha  AskL  * 
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We  hare  never  made  any  oomparative  trials  as  to  the  feeding 
Mttti  «if  bMit;  but  tboie  alnMlj  pttbliabftd  at  lea«t  piOF#  it  la 
Im  «q«al  to  tmdety  add  auah  rapidor  to  tka  aouMm  tanip, 

and  if  we  may  judge  from  personal  experience  of  its  use,  and 
from  daily  observation,  we  should  consider  it  inferior  to  the  swede 
fat  early  use,  but  tiiat  no  other  root  will  bear  eomparison  with  II 
te  Ipriog  fcedlag;  aad  this  is  the  opiaion  of  a  praoltoal  Suttamp 
mbmt  ntma  I  amid  glf«  with  prkU  and  8atidhotio&  if  1  wert  al 
liberty  to  do  so,  who  has  grown  this  root  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
bath  upon  aatilf  clay  loam  and  upon  gravelly  and  sandy  soilS| 
aad  witli  as  miMh  soeosas  as  any  farmar  ia  iba  naighbocliood; 
WnmwhU  has  baan  asiditwiU  bs  asoi  tball  do  ant  aaaealfa 
fkat  beat  (baaww  ralnabla  It  Is,)  will  ever  sopansda  the  tornip, 
or  any  other  root  generally  grown ;  but  that  It  possesses  many 
qualities  which  will  render  its  more  extended  cultivation  a  val* 
liable  booD  to  ilia  ianner  who  holds  kiad  that  Is  IkTotabla  to  its 
grawtfi,  whetiMv  upaa  tba  adbsstva  loams  and  alloTlal  soikcf 
the  £ast  of  England  or  those  of  other  distriets^  and  even  as  far 
Korth  as  the  far-iamed  Carse  of  Cowrie. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  beet  will  extend 
to  a  mueh  greater  degree  than  aqy  other  root  yat  biought  into 
aatlce.  Its  laeant  iatiodnetioii— seareely  half  a  eentmy-^^iU 
justify  this  opinion.   The  varieties  of  l>eet  worthy  of  attentlott 

for  cattle  feeding  are  the  long  red,  tlu-  long  yellow,  tiie  red  globe^ 
and  the  white  sugar  beet.  It  is  thought  the  globe  are  most  ap^ 
pUcabla  to  light  soils*  The  lend  for  beet  requites  an  earlier^ 
though  not  widely  dUfioent  preparation)  from  the  land  fat  tnmipsi 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  land  is  clean  and  well  pulverized;  and 
upon  all  soils,  but  more  particularly  those  of  an  adhesive  naturei 
it  is  easential  that  this  prepaiatiou  should  be  made  in  auiummftani 
that  upon -stiff  soils  more  dependenee  should  be  pteosd  upon  thf 
fifosts  and  rains  of  winter  ibr  a  ilnaly  pulverised  seed*bed  thm 

upon  any  spring  cultivation.  Upon  free  working  soils,  of  course, 
this  is  of  comparatively  trilling  consequence;  therefore,  upoQ 
Stiff  soils  we  would  raconuuend  the  land  to  be  well  worked  la 
Ihe  autamn,  as  earlly  as  possible  alter  the  removal  of  tha  giida 
cropland  that  Ihmi-yard  mannia  should  than  be  ploughed  in  and 
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the  land  aTltmed  to  remnin  without  farther  tillage  until  the  time 
(>f  drilling  th  seed  in  April  or  May,  when  a  tine  or  two  of  the 
grubber  and  barrows  nay  be  of  service  in  loosening  and  leTelUiig 
Ihe  MuikM  mAI.  UponaU  toleimbtyikfii-woiiUiigsoUfin  vamki 
adopt  the  ridg«  <tf  «oiiim»  drill  ^Fstom  of  growliig  Cnnups,  ap- 
plying a  good  dressing  of  farm-yard  dung,  and  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  guano  or  superphosphate  ot  limei 
•owa  broadcast  previously  to  splitting  the  drills  upon  the  dung. 
Upon  Itnd  pze|Nuwd  in  this  way,  In  April  or  If  ay,  wo  drill  about 
Ibiir  ponnds  weight  of  seoil,  niiloii  is  oovtnd  ia  ndisr  desfwr 
than  turnips,  by  having  a  light  roller  to  follow  the  drill.  The  • 
future  cultivation  by  horse  and  hand  hoeing  does  not  differ  much 
fioffi  the  tornip)  tliough  more  attention  is  required  ia  singllag 
the  plants;  and  upon  rieh  soils,  whon  tha  loots  may  rasoaablj 
ba  aipeoled  of  a  largo  siae,  tho  yoting  plants  must  of  ooono  Ks 
singled  out  at  projx)rtionally  wider  inte  rvals.  A  deficient  plant 
may  be  filled  up  with  tran^^planted  cabbages  or  swedes,  or  if  this 
bo  thoufhl  too  expensive,  the  less  costly,  though  kss  advieaiiio 
plan  may  be  adopted  of  drilling  the  ridges  over  again  to  swedea 
or  common  turnips.  In  October  or  early  in  November,  previously 
to  tlie  frost  setting  in,  (which  will  injure  the  roots  very  much,) 
the  crop  will  be  ready  to  store,  and  dry  weather  must  be  chosea 
fyr  the  work.  Considerable  attention  is  reqtdred  to  aeeore  the 
corop  in  first  rate  condition.  With  us  the  three  or  four  days  of 
beet  harvest  Is  deemed  of  equal  importance  as  tlie  busiest  time 
of  corn  harvest,  and  it  is  a  season  of  equal  activity.  Five  or  six 
men  or  wmen  are  employed  in  pulling  the  roots,  twifiting  off  tbo 
leaves,  and  laying  each  in  small  heaps  l^ir  filling  Into  carts,  to  be 
lemored  to  the  storing  heap,  which  is  generally  eonvenlently 
placed  fur  the  homestead.  The  roots  are  stacked  in  a  ridgelik© 
heap,  having  a  base  of  about  five  feet.  This  is  first  covered  with 
a  good  coating  of  straw,  and  then  with  a  layer  of  soil.  In  this 
manner  the  roots  are  kept  from  the  iVost  and  keep  sonnd  thrrtogh* 
out  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  heap  requires  lool^in^  to,  as 
violent  heating,  conscqut  nt  on  the  vegetation  of  the  young  shoots, 
may  come  on,  and  he  succeeded  by  a  rapid  decay  of  the  roots; 
but  nothing  but  common  attention  in  removing  the  soil  fn>m  tho 
heaps  is  reqnlRd  to  prevent  this|  and  in  many  Instaners,  when 
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He  eoDcludes  by  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  enlthntion,  which 

it  is  nut  necessary  to  state,  so  great  is  the  difference  between  theiJ 
labor  and  ours.  The  crop  he  estlniated  at  twenty  tons  pe^  aeral 

Analysis  of  Soot, — One  tun,  oi  2«240  pounds  of  it|  contains  in 
its  aatttial  itotei 

lb.  o«. 

Moisture,   ...    237  14 

Organic  matter^  1002  1} 

Chloride  of  ammonia,  (sal  ammoniac)   SO  14^ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  •     SO  8 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)   5  S| 

Chloride  of  potnssium,   II    4 J 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,.  •   351  7^ 

Sulphate  of  lime  (g^psomi)   237  0( 

Phosphate  of  lima  (bona  earOi)   11  ISf 

Carbosateof Ume,..*.   S5  4| 

Lime  (in  a  ^tate  of  silicate)   51  4J 

M.tgnt.'^ia  do   8  11^ 

Soluble  sUlca  (combined  with  lime  and  mag- 

aeaia,)  69  U| 

losoluble  aUieions  matter  (chieflj  sand,}   98  2} 


f;286  11 


[Acalemie  det  feieocM,  Taiit.] 

Preservation  of  Mlk. — M.  Martin  de  Lignac  has  been  the  firs^ 
to  do  this  well  practically.  He  lives  in  a  district  abounding 
la  BiUk  oi  the  flacat  quality,  and  tlMra  baa  aaraUisbad  a.  aum- 
nlholory  to  prepare  milk  fiir  the  navy.  He  has  a  patent.  ▲ 

largo  sheet  copper  pan,  placed  within  a  larger  one  containing 
water.  In  the  bnttoni  of  this  outer  pan  is  coiled  a  tube,  pierced 
with  a  great  number  of  small  holes.  This  tube  communicatef 
with  a  steam  boiler,  the  steam  ttvm  which  heats  the  water. 
When  the  water  is  at  the  boiling  point,  fresh  pure  milk  is  poured 
lOi  ao  as  to  cover  the  bottoiu  about  the  tblnd  of  an  inch  dtep ;  a 
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■mcJI  poftfon  of  powdered  white  sugar,  75  grammes  (about  tw^ 
ounces)  to  a  quart;  stir  continually  with  a  wooden  spatula. 
.  ,  The  evaporation  is  continued  for  two  Ibours.  When  the  milk  i» 
Kidnced  to  one-sixth  its  original  amount,  and  is  about  as  Tiadi 
as  honejy  tben  the  steam  is  shut  off  and  the  thiel^ened  milk  stir* 
led  Tiolentlj  fbr  four  or  five  minutes ;  after  this,  it  is  Cranaferred 
to  a  copper,  lieated  up  to  boiling  water  >  and  lastly  is  put  into 
eylindrical  tin  boxes,  the  covers  of  which  are  fastened  down  by 
a  strip  of  lead,  which  surrounds  them.  The  boxes  are  then  left 
In  repose  fi>r  twenty-four  hourSi  and  then  the  slip  of  lead  is  aol* 
deied  down,  to  seal  them  hermetieallj.  They  are  tben  plasfd  Jd 
an  apparatus  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  a  bolUng  tempera* 
ture  for  ten  minute:*  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  now  com- 
plete. To  use  it,  heat  it  wiih  five  or  ?ix  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  it  resembles  milk  of  the  first  quality  in  all  xeipects.  Extract 
b/H^lleigs. 

Br.  Antisell:  The  sugnr  beet  of  France  is  relatiTely  small,  but 
eontalns  more  sugar;  another  sort  has  nose  at  all,  and  the  latter 
yield  great  crops.  Sugar  cane  gfres  17  per  cent  of  sugar,  the 
beet  7.  The  sugar  beet  of  France  has  destroyed  the  iin]»orta 
tion  of  the  foreign  cane  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
was  tried  in  Ireland.  Commerce  contrlTcd  to  get  from  goirem' 
ment  a  du^  on  it  of  ibnrteen  shillings  per  100  lbs.  This  stop^ 
ped  the  beet  sugar ;  but  recently  that  dnty  has  been  taken  off  by 
government,  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  have  been  inrested  io 
beet-fiugar  making  in  Ireland.  ' 

Professor  Mapes  remarked  that  during  the  continuance  of  thai 
du^,  Mr.  Guppy  made  a  ^ymp  out  of  the  beets  which  was  sold 
hs  British  honey,  not  liable  to  dnq^. 

Ifr.  Meigs  wished  the  dob,  at  Its  nest  meetiDg,  to  be  prepared 

with  statistics  showing  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  state  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States ;  in  order  to  show  how  the 
|ood  old  method  of  farmers  had,  in  thousands  of  &rm8,  almost 
HhoUy  sterilized  them,  and  also  what  modem  amendments  tn 
Ibis  matter  lia?e  done  to  restore  or  add  to  the  original  tiehneas  of 
laud. 
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flit  SkUdim  ^pprwd. — ^Mr.  Meigs  repeated  wliat  he  had  be- 
fore stated,  that  by  a  report  to  rarliameiit,  in  1814  or  1845,  it 
appeared  that  the  entire  agriculture  of  the  year  in  Great  Britaia 
mtf  wovih  thsM  tiioMMiid  ■UUi'^ns  of  doUait,  of  whkli  tba  tuiu 
aaaomted  %o  naadj  dim  halt   8o  mmk  for  ene  rtel/ 

Judga  Van  Wjok :  They  eaonot  raise  our  Indian  eoni|  if  diej 
aonld  th^  wimld  find  it  aii|ieiior  feed  to  roots. 

Mr.  Ifeigs :  Cttnrots  are  equal,  bn^el  ft>r  hoskeli  to  eottt  «t 
oats,  and  800  tmsheh  ean  be  had  oif  an  acre,  and  at  most|  a  hiuk 

dred  of  com,  or  Miy  of  oats. 

Prof  Mapea :  If  England  was  compelled  to  exchange  all  her 
roots  for  crops  of  Indian  corn  it  would  bankrupt  her  As  to  car- 
rots, paranips,  &c.,  experiixxent  has  distinctly  shown  that  in  feed* 
Iqg  Sat  poriCf  the  tools  mako  it  for  Joor  and  a  lialf  cents  a  pooadf 
isdoomlortiralvoaadAlialf  eaolsapoviid.  Cssupbell,ofN6w 
Jersey,  has  fully  demonstrated  this  and  so  have  I.  The  carrot  fed 
to  cows  in  winter  along  with  other  teed,  makes  rich  yellow  but- 
ter in  winter,  equal  to  summer  Goshen.  Grow  ruta  baga  on  the 
best  old  /arming  plan  with  the  richest  barn-yard  manure,  and 
tiy  the  super  phosphate  of  lime,  and  yon  will  find  the  crop  dou- 
ble and  of  fkr  better  quality,  and  bsofs  durable  to  keep.  In  IM- 
ing  cows  with  roots  we  should  avoid  giving  them  near  the  time 
of  milkin£j.  The  taste  and  smell  of  tlie  miJkis  not  affected  if  the 
roots  are  fed  to  the  cow  some  time  before  milking.  The  carrot 
aids  the  digestion  of  the  horse  so  as  to  make  his  dung  homoge- 
neous—digests everything.  Com,  (Indian)  although  cfaeicedi 
sommonly  enough  is,niuah  of  it,  passed  undigested,  and  olAer  m- 
imaii  find  upon  it.  To  sick  animals  I  gire  carrots  two  days  and 
(hey  get  well. 

AsnEaMUkH  iKSnrvrm,  ? 
JFWmm'  Ciubf  Jug.  5, 1851.  ) 

Judge  Van  Wyck  in  the  Chair,  H.  Meigs,  Secretary. 

T.  Selleek,  of  51  Libav^  stMet,  New- York,  produced  sped* 
tMBs  of  Hient  Kino  Miti;  nannfactnied  1^  the  New- Jenniy 
Mtadag  and  fizploring  Company.  These  paints  are  made  at  New- 
Mtki  If9w4ersey,  of  the  zmc  mineral  of  SOSBSK county.   The  dark 
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colored  paints  are  made  by  grinding  the  raw  ore  of  tlie  zinc  to 
fine  powder.  The  pure  white  is  formed  by  heating  the  ore  suf&- 
eieaUj,  to  subliiiM  the  zIm  ;  this  impftlpabU  floor  m  cnglU  la 
krge  Backs  of  ootloiimiisUB.  Tbkbenitlftiltftiokitaixmi  Aob 
dxty  to  eighty  per  Mit.  of  tho  or*  in  weight.  Any  ookm  may 
be  ground  with  it  in  oil.  This  flour  of  zinc  is  entirely  pure  from 
all  grit.  The  paint,  when  dry,  retains  a  polished  surface  like 
poroelalii.  The  flour  has  no  sraell,  is  free  from  all  those  delete- 
fkm$  maltoiB  mhkk  render  white  load  m  dMa^mom  to  faiateis 
and  others  ezpoesd  to  the  fttmes  of  the  lead.  The  nahonndfd 
MLtent  of  these  mines  and  the  riehness  of  the  ore  will  mm  lender 
it  impossible  to  produce  white  lead  in  competition  with  it,  on  ac- 
count of  its  far  greater  cheapness  as  well  as  its  other  good  quali- 
ties. As  tar  as  trials  liave  been  madei  it  stands  all  weathers  £tt 
better  than  white  lead.  Many  painters  who  liaTe  used  It,  have 
already  abandoned,  chiefly,  the  nse  of  white  lead ;  some  who  are 
largely  employed  prefer  the  sine;  this  painter  is  crowded  with 
orders  for  the  zinc  paint. 

The  oomparatire  qualities  of  white  lead  and  zinc  are  liioperly 

as  follows,  viz :  briefly, 

White  lead  is  pernicious  to  health. 
Zine  white  is  perfiMtly  haraaless* 

White  lead  turns  quicjily  yellow. 

Zinc  white  preserv*  s  perfectly  its  original  pnrity. 

White  lead  has  an  ollensive  smell. 

Zinc  white  has  no  odor. 

The  workmen  in  white  lead  works  are  seeking  employment  in 
the  zinc  works,  owing  to  tlie  dangerous  <|ualities  of  the  white  lead. 
It  is  said  that  the  zinc  paint  has  received  the  approbation  of  the 
French  Academy,  the  sanitary  co'nncUs  of  Paris,  and  of  distin- 
guished painters  and  arehiteets  of  Europe.  It  has  bee  i  used  Ibr 
six  or  eight  months  iu  the  cabin  of  the  hteamboat  Erie,  which 
plies  between  our  city  and  Piermont — the  Erie  Railroad  boat. 
It  has  been  rqpeatediy  washed  and  axpoaed  to  the  oansea  in  tiid 
eabl  I,  heat,  sm»k)e,lbo.s  it  is  lUr  any  one  to  visit  and  examine 
that  specimen  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  WoHll  all  that  has  beet 
said  oi  it.   The  boat  is  at  the  Sooi  of  Dudue  street.  This  paizit 
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is  now  used  extensively  by  our  ocean  steamers  and  others.  There 
Is  nothing  equal  to  it  for  painting  iron  and  preserving  it  from 
rust ^  roo£i  of  metal,  wire  fisnoes,  shatters,  &o. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  irom  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 
This  leller  m'as  U  answw  to  mine,  asking  if  this  admirable  result 
of  science  applied  to  limning  was  tmly  stated  in  the  newspaper^ 
EnMng  Fui  omiladelphia,  oTliilj  M,  laef. 

The  letter  of  the  Sccretarj  to  BCr.  Johnson,  and  his  replj  t 

Pkt  ito  wnii^fcii  Bi»»<y  Jd<y  s»  urn.} 

Food  for  P»W#.— A  spednMSi  of  a  sell  of  good  appearance  was 
given  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  from  Lincolnshire,  England,  as  fe> 

markable  for  sterility.  On  analyzing  it  he  fuund  sulphate  of 
iron.  He  recommended  a  top-dressing  of  lime  ;  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron  was  forthwith  converted  into  thesulphateof  lime;  anox* 
ions  (ubstanoe  was  at  once  changed  into  an  object  of  fertilltj.  It ' 
was  the  boast  of  Franklin  that  he  8tripi)ed  lightning  of  its  perils 
and  chained  the  thunderbolt.  Chemistry  dues  more.  Poisons 
are  ohanged  by  its  alchemy  into  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  Ilun.  Reverdy  Johnson  purchased,  in  1849,  a  small  farm 
near  Baltimore,  in  the  last  stage  of  impoverishment.   Sucli  was 
its  reduced  condition  that  the  last  crop  of  corn  was  not  more  than 
one  peek  to  the  acfe>.  He  states  that  all  the  vcigetahle  matter 
growing  on  the  two  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land,  including  the 
brier,  sassafras  and  other  brushes,  if  caiefully  collected,  would 
have  bien  suQicient  for  the  nianiifacture  of  one  four-hor?e  wagon 
load  of  manure.    He  applied  to  Dr.  David  Stewart,  at'  i>altimorei 
an  able  chemist,  who  rode  out  to  the  farm  and  procured  speel* 
mens  of  the  soil,  .which  he  earefully  analyzed.  He  found  that  it 
contained  an  abundance  of  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  iron  and  or- 
gaiiic  matter,  duly  mixed  with  alumina  and  sand.    One  element 
only  of  a  fertile  soil  was  wanting,  phosphoric  acid;  and  of  this 
there  was  no  trace.    He  recommended  an  application  to  ihe  soil 
of  the  biphosphate  of  lime,  a  preparation  of  bones,  as  the  best 
mode  of  supplying  the  deficient  element.  The  remedy  was  given 
at  the  expense  of  ten  dollars  per  acre.  It  was  the  one  thing 
needfal.    Health  was  restored  to  tlie  exhausted  patient,  and  the 
grateful  soil  yielded  Jaat  year  twenty-nine  busheli     wheat  per 
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mm  to  the  pfopiittor.  Notliiqg  iHm  W48  wasttnf »  Hm  wti  • 

beantifal  triimph  of  seieaoe.  Thert  wm  no  doobk  sbonl  tiw 

facta ;  the  experiment  came  under  our  observation. 

American  Institute,  } 
J^off-Yark^  July^  2d/A,  1851.  i 

M J  Dear  Sir— I  hm  wm  la  »  newtpftper  a  mxnmat  thai  JM 
had  reeently  porchaaed  a  sterUe  fkrin,  and  by  amending  Its  toll, 

by  adding  one  inorganic  constituent,  whicli  it  had  been  deprived 
of  bj  cropping,  you  had  reaped  some  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
aete  where  hardly  any  could  be  had  before* 

This  is  so  valuable  an  experiment  that  we  cannot  forbear  re- 
qneeting  from  yon  a  ftatement  of  it  for  onr  Fanners'  Ciub,  for 
nltimate  publication  in  onr  Annual  Report^  published  by  tiie 
,  State,  for  1851 ,  whieh  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  to 

you,  if  acceptable. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  MEIGS, 
Secretary  of  the  Farmtra'  Ciwb* 

Hon.  Rkterdy  Johnson. 

(Copy.) 

BALTUfoaEy  31^^  Jti/y,  1851. 

My  Bear  Slr^I  hawe  this  moment  yonn  of  the  f9(h.  Tho 
eKperimcntOQ  my  ikrm,  to  whieh  yon  refer,  was  fhlly  stifled  In 

the  ^/Jmirieav  Farmer  of  this  city,  and  I  will  with  pleasure  send 
you  a  copy  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one  from  the  editor.  It  will 
giatiiy  me  to  reoeiye  a  set  of  your  Farmers'  Club  Reports,  whieh 
foa  do  me  the  honor  to  offer  for  my  aeoeptsnee. 

With  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

H.  Meigs,  £sq*}  Secretary^  fyc,  fyc^  MuhYork, 

Th»  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts : 

Mammts. — **A8  far  baclc  as  1781,  the  erer  inquiring  and 

indefatigable  Arthur  Young  was  employed  on  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  comparative  value  of  manuxesi  in  wiiich 
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nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  were  included.  In  these  curious  ei* 
periments,  even  the  salts  of  ammonia,  charcoal^  and  other  fertili- 
zersy  which  have  too  long  been  neglected.  •  •  /  •  While 
I  am  at  work  on  loUs,  the  component  parts  of  which  I  am  ignor- 
ant of,  for  want  of  a  laboratory,  I  am  forced  to  form  triaUi  that 
take  jears  to  perform^  iu  order  to  gain  results  that  might  be  had 
in  a  day." 

The  first  experiments  with  dissolved  bones  were  made  in  1841, 
bj  Mr.  Jleming,  of  Barrochau,  who  dl8Sol?ed  the  bones  in  mori- 
■tie  add,  and  applied  them  to  moss  oats. 

Bone  Manure. — First  of  all,  bone  dust  was  found  to  be  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  and  forthwith  bone  mills  were  erected,  and 
the  osseons  gatherings  of  towns  and  country  were  ponied  into 
them,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  refuse  of  the  byre  (cow  shed.) 
Nay,  wide  Europe  was  ransacked  for  this  new  and  potent  agent 
of  fertility;  the  fields  of  the  Continent  were  robbed  of  their  long 
buried  stores  to  grow  the  grain  of  England.  The  scenes  of  un* 
foigotten  strife,  where  the  grus  still  grew  rank  and  long,  were 
opened  fbr  .the  sake  of  their  hidden  treasures,  and  a  valley  of 
jiry  bones would  tlicn  have  been  priztil  like  a  golden  mine. 
Leipsic,  Waterloo,  and  far  Borodino;  Eylau,  jLutzen,  and  Fried- 
land,  and  many  other  bloody  fields  of  light,  were  thus  ransacked; 
and  not  seldom  did  our  wondering  millers  lift  from  amid  the  bona 
heaps  fragments  of  shivered  swords  and  rusty  bieastplates.  But 
even  the  hundred  battle  fields  of  Napoleon  failed  at  length  to 
yield  an  adequate  supply.  Bone  mills  began  to  stand  idle,  and 
yet  the  ground  clamored  loudly  for  more.  Then  comes  the 
guano,  and  that  becoming  scarce,  searcli  is  CYery  where  made  for 
something  else.  Soon,  a  rich  though  limited  mine  of  manure 
was  discovered  in  the  beds  of  coprulitt  s,  which  pass,  like  verdant 
zones,  across  many  parts  of  England.  Ti^  farmers  eye  tirst 
rested  reflectively  on  the  superior  luxuriance  of  these  bands,  and, 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  gold  seeker,  he  dug  into  their  depths, 
to  lay  bare  the  cause.  In  those  depths  be  found,  strangely  found , 
nodules,  the  fossil  dung  of  enormous  lizards  or  crocodilts,  which. 
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in  prtmivcl  ages,  had  roamed  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  oiir 
idand.  Analysis  proved  tliat  those  oopiolitet  eoaUdned  a  mmek 
imrg^r  pmnHiy    fkwipk&nc  acid  ikm  ik$  htd  kmm* 

The  countless  herds  of  cattle  that  orersptead  the  Brazilian  Pam- 
]>as  (plains)  used  to  be  slanghtered  solely  for  thesake  of  their  hides. 
How,  the  best  of  the  flesh  and  tallow  are  saved  for  use,  and  the 
rexuainiug  mass  of  dry  flesh  and  bones  is  exported  fur  manure. 

KuiaimT  TaBtt.— I  have  been  long  ago  atraek  with  a  flilAg  to 
whidi  no  one  seems  to  have  paid  attention,  and  that  is,  upwards 

of  one  hundred  years  ago.  nurseries  of  fiuit  trees  were  establish- 
ed at  Vitryiat  Paris,  at  OrleanSy  at  Antwerp,  at  Bou«n»  &c  &o. 

All  these  nurseries  have  delivered  for  setting  out,  many  mil- 
lions of  pear  trees  every  year,  to  be  planted  in  France  only. 
How  if  all  these  pear  trees  had  prospered,  France  Is  not  lai^ge 
•nougli  to  contain  them ;  and  stll!  the  nurseries  sell  every  year 
millions  of  them.  A  pear  graflrd  on  a  quince  ought  to  last  30 
or  40  years  if  properly  taken  care  of;  and  those  grafted  on  pear 
stocics,  should  last  from  60  to  100  years  when  planted  In  proper 
soil.  So  that  there  must  be  somelhing  about  this  matter  not  well 
understood — seeing  how  few  pear  trees  are  now  to  be  Ibund  In 
France.  I  liave  them  in  London,  large,  fine  and  full  of  fruit;  I 
never  saw  any  thing  like  it  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

Translations  by  H.  Meigs. 

[From  the  Annaica  I>o  lASocietc  CcDtrale,  Pari?,  18'>0.] 

Knighti  of  England,  an  excellent  author,  in  reference  to  borti- 

•ulture,  says  that  almost  all  our  pears  are  In  an  aUfming  $iai€  of 

degei^eracy. 

Plant  all  seeds  of  apples  and  pears  In  their  mciA— they  grow 
ameh  more  pioniptly. 

Van  Mons  sent  me  84  kinds  pears.  As  I  tasted  them  I  laid 

their  seeds  seperately ;  let  them  dry  on  paper  without  washing 
Ihem.  In  the  next  Spring  I  planted  them  in  suitable  pots,  (60 
kinds  of  seeds)  and  kept  them  from  frost— not  a  seed  grew  that 
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«potMl  to  all  the  f%or  of  winter.  Ia  the  following  i|irliig,  «ll 

Hie  seeds  genninated  and  have  been  set  oat  in  the  gardana  of  the 

Society. 

See  how  I  explain  this.  When  you  take  a  seed  out  of  the 
fruit  it  is  all  covered  irith  a  vi«cou8  iluid,  and  as  I  did  not  wash 
the  aeed)  this  Tiseoos  matter  eon^eted  on  them,  formiag  aa  ea* 
Ttkpe  strong  enough  to  rssiii  tibe  developemeBt  of  the  gem  Ibr 
a  jear. 

A  gardener  of  Loisson  tells  me  that  the  same  thing  happened 
to  him  in  seed  planting. 

Statistics  of  U.  S.  AGaicoLTCjaSi  jrom  1826  to  1851. — As  the 
Talne  of  Agrioultme  when  compared  with  the  other  business  of 
men,  has  greatlj  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  civiliaed  world 
within  the  last  ten  jears,  CbTomments,  and  the  wisest  men  in 

all  countries  gire  new  encouragement,  hy  honors  and  by  revard^ 

In  ISIO,  there  had  ])een  coinineiiced,  on  the  exhausted  land  of 
the  Soutli,  by  a  very  few  intelligent  citizens,  among  whom  Joim 
Ti^lor  of  Carolina — ^Virginia  shines  l>right.  He  restored  laiga 
fields  to  fertllitjy  and  hundreds  of  acres  which  had  refosed  to 
give  a  bushel  of  wheat,  gave  twenty  and  more. 

•  The  view  on  each  side  of  the  roads,  from  North  to  South,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  was  melancholy  indeed.  A  desert  made  by  man's 
own  hands,  the  garden  of  Eden  smitten  with  man's  disobedience 
to  the  great  original  mandate  to  till  the  garden  and  ke^  it. 

Like  the  army  worm  and  the  locnst,  they  alighted  npon  a  rich 
field  to  lay  It  waste— and  as  they  became  unable  to  liye  on  it, 

removed  to  new  lands  but  to  reconunencc  thrir  ravages  upon  its 
natural  riches.  Nor  was  all  tliis  the  only  evil.  Disease  kept 
pace  with  the  moves.  Few,  if  a^y, remained  long  enough  to  en- 
Joy  the  health  remlting  from  long  clearing-^mueh  less  the  beau- 
ty and  profit  of  long  continued,  good  cuUiyation.  But  all  this 
darkness  of  that  peiiod  begins  to  disappear.  The  Pxofessloii 
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bmtotee  eooflaed  vlthin  Um  wallsof  CoUeget  ftom  aost 
tneltiit  di^i,  now  find  profit  and  fime  in  curyiiig  tluir  fideao 
into  the  fields— and  men  of  wealth  open  their  ponaa  aad  give 

out  their  sovereigns  or  their  dollars,  to  reward  the  farmer  for 
his  good  deeds,  and  yet  more,  associate  with  him.  No  longer 
treatiDg  him  like  a  boor,  hut  as  a  citizen  of  distinguished  im- 
portance. 

It  U  true  that  the  opfniona  of  farmeie having iieeiidevifedlkmtt 

their  ancestor?,  generati(>n  after  generation,  and  they  but  littl© 
used  to  free  intej  course  with  men — rarely  traveling  beyond  their 
own  country — are  exceedingly  deep  rooted,  iii^e  tiiiiir  own  oaka^ 
they  xeaist  all  changes. 

While  all  other  works  of  man  have  changed,  while  the  low 
narrow  cottage  has  dianged  to  a  beautifhl  farm  dwellfaig,  whil« 

the  barn  has  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  church,  where  the  farming 
is  good,  still  tlie  mass  live  on  and  wear  away  the  soil  and  life,  in 
the  midst  uf  ignorant,  careless,  slovenly  existence. 

Heformi  reform!  — the  outcry  of  nuKlern  nations  for  change  ol" 
government  or  religion — had  better  be  for  universal  emandpatkm 
of  the  glorious  land  given  to  us  by  the  Lord  our  God,  from  Htm 

piteous  abuses  to  which  human  ignorance  and  vice  have  hereto- 
fore doomed  so  mucii  of  it. 

About  forty  years  ago,  among  other  wise  men,  Jolin  Taylor  of 
Virginia,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  Oovernor  of  the  State,  made  use  of  the  following  language 

in  his  "vJra/of,  the  pioughmnn,-'  a  duodecimo  book  of  liis. 

The  Senator  was  a  praetical  fdrmer  on  a  large  scale,  and  restor- 
ed fertility  to  a  large  body  of  land  worn  out  by  bad  management. 
He  begins  his  little  book  by  quoting  an  Englishman. 

Ifr.  Strickland,  an  Englishman,  reputed  to  be  sensible  and 

honest,  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1801,  a  pamphlet  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  Slates,  being  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  during  a  considerable  period  spent  in  traveling 
tl^oqgh  the  eoontrji  ibr  the  facial  pnxpoae  of  inveatigatiBg  it. 
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Hi*  Jiulgnieiit  <^  Ihif  Impartiil  itoiiiger  appetn  in  fhb  followliif 

quotBtions: 

Fj^pa  86,  <<Laiid  in  Ameriea  alfofdt  little  pleasure  or  profit, 

and  appears  in  a  progress  of  aflfording  less."  Page  31 , "  Virginia 
is  in  a  rapid  decline."  Page  38,  "  Land  in  New-York,  formerlj 
produeing  Iwenly  bnsheU  of  wheat  to  the  mtf  now  prodaeei 
mdf  tea."  Page  41,  <<Litt]e  proflt  ean  be  found  in  the  present 
mode  of  agricultnre  of  this  oountrj,  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  it  affords  a  hare  subsistence^  Page  45,  "  Virginia  is  the 
louthern  limit  of  my  inquiries,  beoause  agriculture  had  there 
already  anriFed  to  its  lowcet  state  of  degradation."  Page  49, 
^The  land  owneis  in  this  State  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  low 
aireumstances ;  the  inferior  rank  of  them,  wretched  iu  the  ex- 
treme."  Page  52,  <^  Decline  has  pirvaded  all  tUe  Utates.''^ 

Upon  reading  the  opinion  of  this  disinterested  foreigner,  mj 
isQ)resaions  iftve  hid|gnati<wi»  alann,  eonriction;  insfdved  sne- 
es«i¥»]]rbja  knreof  eonstor^ter  fu  ila  wetfiae,  and  a  leeol* 
leetlon  of  ilMls.  The  terrible  Iket  that  the  strongest  ec«rd  wbleh 

vibrates  on  the  heart  of  man,  cannot  tie  our  people  to  the  natal 

tpoty  that  they  view  it  with  horror  and  flee  from  it  to  new  elimes 

nitti  Ja7,aad  lead  to  an  ultimate  leeoU  Irom  this  exhanstfd  re- 

sonvee  to  an  ezhanstpd  eoontrj* 
• 

▲paHent  must  knowthat  lielsslek,lieiiie  lie  will  take  phjsie. 

One  faet  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer  is,  that  our  land 
has  diminished  in  fertility.  It  is  the  object  of  agriculture,  as  an 
art,  not  to  impoverish,  bat  to  menoH  iit  natural  furtUUf.  Its 
otijeot  being  to  ftimish  man  with  artloks  of  the  iirst  neoessl^^ 
wbateiv'eir  deftats  tiiat  ol^Jeet  is  a  erisit  of  the  firtt  magnttedsl 

Had  men  the  power  to  obscure  ur  brighten  the  light  of  the  suu, 
bj  obscuring  it  they  would  imitate  the  morality  of  diminishing 
the  lertili^  of  the  earth.  Is  not  one  as  eilminal  as  the  othert 

Had  the  ptodoota  of  agriooltore  kept  paee  with  the  inerease  of 

population  tsut  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  past,  (that  is,  sinea 
about  1750,)  the  native  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States, 

[Aaaembly,  No.  139.]  2ft 
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instead  of  being  as  they  now  are,  about  seventeen  milUoii  <^ 
dollars,  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  twentj  million 
•f  dollars. 

Let  us  boldly  face  the  fact:  Our  country  has  drawn  out  of  the 
mtik  three-fourths  of  the  Tegetable  nutter  it  contained  wiiAm 
fwek  th9  plough.  If  we  mdk  our  mother  to  death  we  miifll 
die  ourselves.  Though  she  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  let  tm  not 
despair;  she  is  indulgent,  and  if  we  return  to  the  duties  revealed 
hj  the  consequences  of  their  iniraotioni  to  be  prescribed  by  God,  . 
and  demonstrated  by  the  same  'oonsequenoes  to  oomport  with  our 
Interest;  she  will  yet  yield  us  milk.  We  most  reatoie  to  fhe 
earth  Its  vegetable  matter  before  It  can  restore  to  us  boofftlM 
crops.  Forbear,  oh,  forbear,  matricide!  not  for  futurity,  not  for 
God's  sake,  but  for  your  own  sake.  The  labor  necessary  to  kill 
the  nmnant  of  life  in  your  hands  will  suffiee  to  reTiye  theiii 
•■d  give  plenty  and  happinaaa. 

BsEP  PtovGBnro.— It  to  at  emii^  wMi  shallow  pIoni^hlBg,  b»> 
eatise  It  tuimiit  ahnospherM  manwrt  inlo  the  earth  by  water  aaid 

air  to  it;  it  accords  with  deep  ploughing  because  it  enables  the 
earth  to  absorb  more  atmospherical  manure  through  the  two 
grcor  9Mcleif  ait  md  ioa^ir,and  beeaoae  it  buries  deeper  Ike  nuH 
son  deposited  on  the  earth,  inhaling  fbm  more  and  uhrnHng 
im. 

Pumpkins,     meana  of  shading  tha  earth  with  their  litrta, 
iia  goad     the  land. 

IKuneyism— Meigs. 

8ame  subject  continued— ^ttotioa  of  Agrleultara. 
The  Glob  then  adjourned. 

H.  MEIGS,  StcrMtar^ 
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Amkeican  Institute, 
Farmers^  Qub,  Aug.  19,  1851 


J.  T.  WaldfiBi  £8q.»  in  Une  Qhair,  H.  Mei«i,  SecnUty. 

The  Secrt  tary  read  the  following  translations  and  extractSj 
prepared  by  Mm : 

Taylor  on  Drmning  Forty  Years  Ago, — The  Campagnia,  and  some 
other  Hat  and  marshy  districts  of  Italy,  are  recorded  in  history  as 
having  been  made  so  delightful  in  the  nourishing  period  of  the, 
fioman  fimpiiei  faj  dfaiaUmi  as  to  have  been  seleeted  by  the  opa* 
kiit Sot 90wati7 i«tiMa0Dt»«ndlbr splnidid pilxw  Thodmiaf' 
fiegleeledby  fhebarbaioiMeonqueirQmof  ItalT^lMTeamrbaai 
re-established  by  its  modern  inhabitants;  and  the  swamps  and 
the  marshes  have  restored  to  these  districts  an  uninhabitable  at- 
mosphere, by  2ui?iQg  thak  watotty  tbMX  traas^  their  yardure  xe- 
tftoiedto  thanu 

Am  new  coontries  are  cleared  and  ploughed,  haalth  improves. 
Ilongiiiloa  wadodedflMit  ^^eihooldraortlo  eray  speclis  ef 
Waiiingym  Mufoti^  iMatTiatonidywnpifi  to  u  WMmj  lepoiwi 
l9  bs  estivmly  llaUa  to*  MUtw  iivcii,  r  tlifaw  MfiMl  tiMil 

streams  into  deep  ditches ;  dried  a  wet  road  leading  to  the  house, 
by  open  and  covered  drainsi  and  I  drained  and  cleared  some  acres 
of  spiingy  swampi  closely  ooyered  with  swamp- wood|  lying  ibur 
or  Ave  hombed  yaids,  soath  of  tbe  house.  The  multitude  of 
springs  in  this  swamp,  made  deep  central  and  double  lateral 
ditches  entering  into  it,  every  six  yards^  necessary  throughout  the 
ground.   The  labor  was  great,  but  the  wet  thicket  is  now  a  clean, 
dry  meadow.    Perhaps  an  attachment  to  a  theory  may  have 
rnxued  me  toimigiae  that  the  impioveiuent  in  the  heeUhlnsii  of 
my  Ihmily,  and  the  draining  improTemite  harje  kept  paee  with 
each  other ;  but  I  am  under  no  delusion  in  asserting  that  the 
healthiness  of  no  part  of  the  world,  (according  to  the  tables  of 
mortality  which  I  have  seen,)  has  equalled  it.   And  the  swamps, 
bogs  and  marshes  constitute  one  of  our  best  lesonrcea  for  recover- 
ing the  exhausted  high  lands,  as  famishing  employment  for  labor  * 
and  funds  ibr  manure.  If  tiie  bounties  of  draining  indude  an 
improvement  in  salubrity,  in  subsfstenee,  in  profit  of  exhaust-  • 
ed  lands,  they  ought  to  excite  an  ardor  which  will  presently  leave 
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behind  the  few  and  plain  remarks  which  I  shall  make  upon  the 
subject,  or  at  least  to  awaken  great  districts  of  ooontry,  to  tiie 
ftets  that  their  best  lands,  those  e^wUe  of  jWUog  themoft 
pioftt,  if  not  tfiose  eapable  of yielcUiig  anjr  or  mndi  pnit;  kad* 
able  to  support  more  people  than  those  at  present  under  ealtore, 
lie  wholly  useless — except  it  be  to  kill  people  who  are  employed  in 
killing  land !  and  thus  sheltef  the  survivors,  in  some  measure, 
against  the  eirils  of  penuj. 

The  senator  might  iiave  added  to  his  list  of  the  benefits  of 
draining,  OSS  IM  of  a  SMit  eonaeling  ldn4  Aw  tiM  eosi  and  ia^^ 
of  ih0imk;andthatia,tfiade]ig1itfU  wiaetloii  Aal  whsa  tti^ 

good  work  is  accomplished,  it  is  done,  and  the  blessing  is  ^e<i 
for  ages« 

[Ika  lit  Loiin  OMrti^r  MU] 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  this  distinguished  work  the  subject  of 
poultlji  the  first  article,  extending  to  eighteen  pages  of  doable 
eolamns.  The  American  Institute  was  the  first  institotkifioffBr^ 
lag  prsniims  fiir  impiorad  ponltiy,  as  it  was  Ilkisiiis»  ftr  tta 
best  spading.    The  Quarterly  heads  the  article,  '^IMfiry  X«to- 

*'  Every  body  knows  that  there  is  a  fashionable  world,  a  literary 
world,  a  sporting  world,  and  a  scientific  world ;  but  every  body 
does  not  know  that  there  is  a  pooltiy  world,  with  its  JealoMias, 
excitements,  preeminences,  and  interests.  Just  like  any  othar 
world,  which  revolves  cycle  on  epi  cycle,  orb  on  OKb^in  tlia  midil 
of  the  great  universal  world  itself. 

Not  a  few  renowned  naturalists  have  disdained  in  toto  the  sen- 

* 

tiny  of  domesticated  animals. 

We  Cockney  purchasers  of  poultry  at  Leadenhall  market  are 
made  easy  prey. 

Poultry  and  plagiarism  seem  to  be  bound  together  by  some 
mysterious  relationship  or  mesmeric  aJQ^ity .  Nor  is  this  alliance 
at  all  a  recent  one.  The  Romans  were  as  bad  as  the  French  and 
English.  For  instance,  Yarro,  lib.  m.,  chap.  XX.,  tells  as  how 
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geese.  The  parallel  Instruction  in  Colnmella  is  at  lib.  VIII., 
chap.  XIV.,  where  we  find  just  enough  of  amplification  and  alter- 
ation of  phrase  to  deprive  the  latter  scribe  oi  all  chance  of  the 
iMantif ol  snppoaitioii  that  lie  had  made  a  qnotatlan  and  foifot  to 
aoknowledge  it.  Bat  in  these  passages  we  have  double  elassieal 
authority  fur  the  two  important  facts — that  the  domestic  goose 
will  not  sit  on  any  eggs  except  those  she  herself  has  laid,  and  * 
that  the  goaling  m^ist  be  eaatioosly  turned  oat  to  pastujce,  lest 
be  break  his  neek  by  toggiag  indiseraetljr  at  the  toogh  herbage. 
A  ihef  of  a  different  eiass  to  be  galhefed  from  them  Is,  Ijiat  geese, 
two  thousand  years  back,  were  exactly  what  they  are  hodie 
(to  day.)  Some  parti-colored,  supposed  to  be  mitigated  irom  the 
wild  8ort|  and  others  wkUtf  whieh  ihmf  as  now,  were  held  in 
Mi^iset  esteem  is  breedeis. 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  Tarioas  breeds  of  domestie  fowls,  for 
they  are  no  longer  found  wild,  any  more  than  the  camel  ii. 
With  the  pedigree  of  domestic  turkeys  and  Guinea  fowl  we  are 
wall  aeqnainted.  Mosty  though  not  all,  natoialists  agree  tiiat 
tha  domestie  goose  is  the  diieot  iKiogeny  of  the  grey  log;  and 
tem-yaid  daeks,  aeeording  io  the  nearly  nniversal  ereed,  are 
nothing  bat  tame  mallards.  Walter  B.  Dickson,  in  his  Poultry 
book  of  1838,  patronizes  Sonncrat's  cocks  and  hens  as  (he  Adam 
and  Eve  of  all  fowls.  "  This  species,''  he  says,  "  whicli  is  three 
Ibet  Ibor  inehes  in  length,  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India, 
oontinne  to  reiaoduea  there,  and  is  clearly  distinet  iWnn  (he 
donrntio  roees  reared  by  the  Hindoos  (that  is  qnito  troe,)  as 
tiiese  resemble,  in  all  respects,  the  other  tame  breeds  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.''  Mr.  Sonner&t,  howeveTi  thought  very 
differently. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  greater  number  of  kinds  of  domesti- 
oated  animals  now  in  the  world  than  have  been  &om  the  earliest 
period  of  history. 

It  is  taken  folr  granted  that  e?ery  domestieated  bird  and  ani* 
mal  most  have  passed  tluoni^  thb  wild  state— ha?e  been  primi- 
tively  8hy,  introctaMei  and  nnattaehable,  and  bean  made  doeiloi 
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Meigs.]  The  proposition  assumes  that  the  Alioightj  Creator 
could  not,  or  would  not,  make  a  tame  aniinaL 

We,  in  these  latter  days,  can  make  neither  the  shy  bustard 
nor  the  gentle  guan  available  in  our  poultry  yards.  We  cannot 
lianiess  the  zebra,  tempting  as  is  his  pattern,  to  oor  Lord  Major^ 
eoaeb— 3ior  indoee  the  Jaekal  to  point  and  sety  ao  as  to  beeone 
Ctamming  Gotdon^i,  instead  of  Zao^s  prorlder.  Bnt  ttese  har- 
rassed,  toiling,  wayworn  patriarchs  could  train  for  us  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  fowl. 

Mr.  Sundevall  says  the  Bengal  jungle  fowl  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  exclusive  abori^pLaal  stock  from  which  the  whole  of  (Mir 
domestle  yaiietles  of  eommon  poultiy  haTe  desnanded, 

Sundevall  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  that  an/  Hindoos  ever 
breed  fowls;  the  mere  touch  of  one,  or  of  an  egg,  is  pollution 
6?en  to  the  lowest  caste  of  them. 

▲Idofwdms  dsTotes  some  fif^  pagss  of  his  la^ga  Mio  to  poul- 
try. He  baeomss  eloqaaat  when  he  hsoidks  tfie  umm  m  rffce 
their  uses  on  ^  dinner  table.     By  this,  almcat  alone,  are 

aiclt'd  (jii  the  sudden  arrival  of  friends  or  guests.  To  this  we 
ought  to  refer  the  chief  elegancies  of  our  table,  whether  it  be 
aunptnons,  moderate,  or  sparing."  Galen  says,  that  if  tlie  eoeka 
aie  yet  tender,  naDielj,ooelaels,tlieirlledi  is  to  be  ennmarated 
asnong  the  fleshes  whi<^  afford  the  middle  qnality  as  to  making 
lean  and  fat ;  for  it  is  easily  digested  ;  it  generates  laudable  blood; 
it  conciliates  aflcction;  it  agrees  with  every  kind  of  tempera- 
ment, espedaily  if  the  birds  are  modeiately  £it,  and  Auee  no^  ytt 

The  ancients  loved  fat  hens.  Pliny  says  that  the  Fat  Hen 
Law  of  0.  Fanuius  was  passed  eleven  years  before  the  third 
Pnnie war,butamode0feTasi0n  wasfonnd  out.  That  law  iHr- 
'  bade  serving  at  table  more  than  one  single  hen,  and  that  not  flit- 
ted. The  Gauls  thought  the  rumps  of  fowls  were  military  meat, 
and  called  their  veteran  soldiers  uropagionm  voratoru — rump 
devourers. 


♦ 
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Oil  GAUMomio.— We  ate  pleased  to  aee  HblB  milijeet  oeleeledai 
fte  int  one  of  tids  number  ef  fliftt  dfsfingdltbed  worir.  It  'If 

another  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  it.    We  therefore 
extract  ike  following : 

The  Poet  Cowlej  said,  "  I  never  had  any  other  feeling  so  strong 
and  ao  like  to  eovetousaess,  as  that  one  whioh  I  have  had  alway8| 
that  I  might  be  master  at  least  of  a  $maU  house  and  a  large  gar- 
den, with  very  moderate  eonvenlenees  Joined  to  them,  and  theie 

dedicate  the  remainder  of  my  liftv  only  to  the  culture  of  them 
and  study  of  nature.  How  many  hundred  thousand  times  in 
eaeh  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  this  epistle  to  John 
Bvelyni  Esq.!  was  written,  hak  the  same  ardent  longing  been 
breathed  by  lips  that  pant  to  inhale  the  (resh  breeze  of  the  eonn- 
try,  instead  of  the  smoke-laden  air  of  the  town !  Give  me  hui  a 
garden  !  is  the  aspiration  sighed  forth  in  cities  and  in  solitudeS| 
by  children  and  their  grandsires.'' 

I.  P.  Tapper  says,  "  If  sensation  be  imputed  to  plants,  it  may 
with  proprie^  be  askedi  whether  they  aie  furnished  with  organs 
gtaallar  to  throsa  whioh  aie  the  the  seat  of  sensatkm  in  anlmal&t 
Perhaps  this  would  not  be  easily  proved  by  ooular  demonstra- 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  that  the  sentient  organs  of  vege- 
tables should  have  the  same  structure,  seeiug  that  all  those  other 
parti  which  they  are  allowed  to  possess  in  common  withanimal% 
saoHlb^  differ  in  their  fiurm  and  charaeter."  . 

Dr.  DarwiUi  in  his  Phytologiai  remarks,  that  vegetables  re-  • 
semble  animals  in  having  absorbent,  nmbffleal,  pkeental,  and 

pulmonary  vessels,  arteries,  glands,  organs  of  reproduction,  with 
muscles,  nerves,  and  brains,  or  common  sensorium — nay,  he 
adds,  It  is  not  imppssible,  if  Spallanzani  should  continue  hii 
ezptfiments,  that  some  ^eeu^tc^  productime  might  he  genmUei 
heimmn  ik9  esystoWs  end  oafciil  kkg^brntf  Mkt  ike  tmiemfiMe  ef 
the  rose  and  the  nighiingait,*^ 

At  the  pfiWBt  epoch ,  the  hortieoltoral  societies  and  the  great  * 

nurserymen  have  their  active  agents  surveying  the  world  from 
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China  to  Peru,  the  amateur  gardener  can  hardly  get  on  with 
satisiaction  to  himself,  especially  among  hia  flowers,  without  ao* 
qairiog  some  knowl^e  of  botanical  anangementi  and,  there- 
fi>i6)  at  this  point  of  oar  diseonrae^  let  ns  giire  the  beginner  a 
eantlon  not  to  be  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem is  altogether  obsolete  and  good  for  nothing. 

Some  complaint  is  made  against  the  sjstem  adopted  bj  Hr. 
Lindley  in  his  vegetable  kingdom.  Evelyn  helps  to  mark  the 

introduction  of  several  of  our  cultivated  vegetables.  Of  Arti- 
chaux,  he  tells  us,  (Acetari :)  'Tis  not  very  long  since  this  noble 
thistle  came  first  into  Italy,  improved  to  this  magnitude  by  cult- 
me,  and  so  rare  in  England  that  they  were  commonly  sold  for 
crowns  apiece;  but  what  Carthage  spent  in  them,  as  Pliny  com- 
putes the  sum,  ameunted  to  sestertia  sena  millia,  or  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  Note. — That  of  the  Spanish  Cardon,  a 
wild  and  smaller  artichoke  with  sharp  pointed  leaves  and  lesser 
head,  the  allies  being  blanched  and  tender,  are  served  up  a  Is 
pawmide — that  is,  with  oil,  pepper,  &c.,  as  the  French  term  is. 

Of  Ppmpey's  beloved  dish,  so  highly  celebrated  by  old  Cato, 
•    he  says:  ^<  'Tis  scarce  an  hundred  yean  since  we  first  had  cabba- 
ges out  of  Holland.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wlburg,  St.  CMles, 
in  Dorsetshire,  (ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,)  being  as  I 

am  told,  the  first  who  planted  them  in  England.  Of  the  melon 
he  bids  us  note  that  this  fruit  was  very  rarely  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, se  as  to  bring  it  to  matuiity,  till  Sir  George  Gardner  came 
out  of  Spain,  I  myself  remenlbering  when  an  ordinaiy  mehm 
would  have  been  sold  for  five  or  six  shilliiiij,s,  ($1.50.)  Spinach 
was  "  by  orii;iiiHl  a  h^]>aniard.''  Zarragon  also,  and  the  cauli- 
flower (aiicitiitly  unknown,)  fiuni  Aleppo.  Asparagus  was  a 
favorite  vegetable  with  Cato.  Onions  are  incrutable.  Others 
are  quite  modem  upstarts.  Sea  i^ale  is  one  of  these,  and  a  true 
British  dish  it  is.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  «  Directions  for  cultivatUig 
the  Crambe  Mariiima  or  Sea  kale,  (in  1799,)  tells  us : 

Mx.  William  Jones,  of  Ohebea,  saw  bundles  of  it  in  a  colli- 
vated  state,  exposed  fi>r  sale  in  Chichester  Market  in  the  year 

1753.  I  learn  from  different  persons  that  attempts  have  been 
made  at  various  times  to  intioduoe  it  into  the  London  markelSi 
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t  CnfhiU  in  hiB  pzaotleBl  instrnotioii  Ibr  Ihe  eoltiyaUon  of  the 
f  potato,  &c.,  1850,  says, «  That  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  of  Beptfoxd,  a 
moet  benevolent  man,  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
the  first  to  cultivate  lihubarb  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  now  nearly 
totlj  yean  alnee  he  tent  hia  two  eons  to  the  Borough  market 
wlih/MbunchUirf  Mchthtff  caM  $dl  (mi^  thr€^  The  nekt 
time  they  took  ten  bunches,  M  of  whieh  were  sold.  Mr.  Myatt 
now  thought  it  would  become  a  favorite,  and  determined  to  in- 
erease  its  culilyation.  He  was  indebted  for  his  first  dozen  roots 
loMr.  Oldoaiei gudener to  air  Joseph  Banks*  Th^  eonsiated 
of  a  kind  imported  from  Boiria,  irm  andmifoh  earlier  than  tiie 
pony  variety  cultivated  by  the  Brentwood  growersi  fitf  Covent 
Qarden. 

Mr.  Myatt  had  to  contend  against  many  prejudices,  bat  time, 
that  universal  leveller,  overcame  and  broke  down  every  l)arrier| 
and  rhubarb  is  no  longer  called 

If  ever  our  admirable  palace  of  glass  becomes  a  showy,  steamy, 
suffocating  Jardin  d'Hiver,  (winter  garden)  it  will  be  a  capital 
thing  for  the  apotheearies;  saeh  a  vigorons  crop  of  eolds,  eooghs 
and  eoimmptloiis  will  be  raised  there,  that  It  will  be  the  wal]( 
If  not  the  diBee  of  death  to  fkeqwit  it. 

The  su}>ject  of  gardening  occupies  the  iirst  sixteen  and  a  half 
pages  of  the  July  number  of  this  Quarterly. 

i« 

BstrW,  iS^nsy  My  16, 1851. 
My  desr  Vkfl  take  the  liberty  ef  writing  you,  to  hiqnire 
eonoerning  a  matter  in  which  I  have  taken  some  interest  since 
my  residence  in  this  country,  and  which  I  desire  to  take  hold  of 
In  my  own  $  and  that  is  the  culture  of  silk.  It  is  produced  in 
iHqge  qimntittes  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  ha?e  studied  the 
inUeetwifhageoddealof  Jnteteit  My  prasentotifeotfai  witt- 
tog  is  to  ascertain  whether  Iheie  are  any  good  places  on  Long 
Island,  or  in  New-Jersey,  or  on  Staten  Island,  or  in  Westchester 
eonnty,  to  be  had,  whioh  are  suited  to  this  bosiness.  I  should 
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from  next  spriag^  with  Ibe  pAjikgi  of  povehaitog  at  m  fitfiiM 

day  at  a  given  price.   I  am  inclined  tcrtliink  New-Jetsej  is  well 

suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  as  the  soil  is  rather  dry, 
and  it  is  milder  there.  But  your  jndfrnit  nt  will  he  superior  to 
mine,  and  by  consulting  your  Mends  who  understand  the  matter, 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me  aome  desirable  InftHrmatlon.  I  do 
not  yrhh  to  go  fiur  from  New-York,  nor  be  Ibr  remored  from  iSb» 
.  facilities  (ti' getting  there  iu  one  or  two  hours,  by  railway  or 
steamer,  the  nearer  the  city  the  better.  I  have  noticed  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic^  some  old  numbers  oi  which  1 
hare  here,  on  this  sabjeet,  and  tiie  reports  of  tiie  meeting  of  tite 
Farmer's  dab.  If  Mr.  Tan  Epps  Is  still  in  Keiw-Toik  he  mmf 
know  ol  bome  good  place,  or  Mr.  Meigs. 

I  should  likeyonr  views  in  regard  to  a  soitable  place.  I  in- 
tend to  take  out  bume  broussa  seed  aud  such  as  is  used  here,  and 
some  trees,  if  I  find  a  vessel  fj^oina;  at  the  right  season.  You  may 
hear  of  a  place  with  the  mulberry  trees  already  upon  it,  or  know 
of  some  party  who  has  the  trees  to  sell.  I  may  go  out  to  the- 
United  States  this  faU,  if  so,  will  call  at  the  Institute.  I  ccm- 
Sider  myself  a  member  of  it,  as  I  was  many  years  ago  appointed 
corresponding  member  at  Glasgow.  An  uncle  of  mine^  Juniu^ 
^ithj  £sq.|  you  know,  I  presume. 

I  have  had  tlie  honor  to  represent  my  country  here  as  Consul  for 
some  time,  but  think  J  shall  return  to  the  United  States  next 
spring,  with  my  family,  to  grow  silk,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  greal 
fryor  if  yon  will  aid  me  in  procurtaig  the  information  I  desire ; 
and  I  beg  you  to  command  my  seryices  heroiif  they  can  be  useful 
to  you  or  the  Institute. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  HosioBD  Smra. 

P.  & — On  reflection,  I  have  decided  to  trouble  Mr.  MaigS}  as  1 
hare  ihapkasnie  of  Joioving  him,  tlm|^  faenay  aol  nmsabm 
■ttyaadl  beghewillallowmetonelpnMBtelB  a^j  wajagm- 
aUetohlm.  I  should  Uka  •  plMo  lhal  haa  basB  frirly  eoIttf»* 

ted,  and  has  some  fruit  upon  it.  I  intend  to  cultivate  also  the 
g;rape  to  a  moderate  extenjb,  the  catawba,  and  may  ^so  try  son^ 
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tue  TtrifiUei  ikom  fthiA  ooaiOiy,  Uioagh  I  ]jlttl«  DiUk  14  tMr 
iBMMS  in  tlie  United  States,  tbongh  they  m  natives  of  Monal 

Lebanon.  I  notice  a  farm  of  120  acres  in  Westchester  county, 
advertised  by  A.  &  J.  tSargeant,  15  WaU-atxeet,  and  seFeiraiin 
New  JeinMf7  and  on  JUuig  laHand. 

Pardon  me  the  trouble  I  givei  and  believe  me^  dear  sir,  very 
tnlj  yottM)  J.  H.  a 

Biov.  Revekoy  Johnson's  Experiment  in  Agricultural  Chem- 
WTEr In  the  last  report  of  the  Fanner's  Clab,  this  distinguish- 
ed experiment  was  mentioned,  and  fldly  aeknowledged  by  Mr. 
Johnson  as  exactly  correct. 

Aboat  thirteen  months  ago  Iftr.  Johnson  acquired  the  fhrm  on 

which  the  experiment  was  madej  300  acres  about  two  and  a  half 
miLesfrom  Baltimore,  (west  3)  200  acres  cleared,  originally  good, 
hut  utterly  iff^povecl^lied  by  a  long  wurse  of  bad  husbandry. 
Si*  aoil  contains  a  Ye^  larg»  proportion  of  iron.  So  mmpktt 
was  its  exhaustion,  that  when  I  first  saw  it,  all  the  vegetable 
matter  growing  upon  the  two  hundred  acres  of  cleared  laud,  (in- 
cluding the  briars,  sa8sairas,  and  other  bushes,)  carefully  coUeo- 
tad|  would  have  been  insuffielant  for  the  manufceture  of  one 
Ihm-house  load  of  barn-yard  manure.  The  field  selected  fat . 
the  experiment  contains  ten  acres,  embracing  the  slope  of  two 
hills,  and  a  small  valley  intersecting  it  di.igonally.  It  was  at 
•  that  time  in  corn,  and  did  nut  produce  one  peck  of  cota  to  the 
SMTS,  dtkoiigkii  had  btm  cuUdvated  in  the  wtuU  manntr  md  vfUk 
mrdiim^mftfmdiit^wimoti  had  notteen  below  the  aFetage  of 
assFen  yuan* 

I  procured  the  sendees  of  Doctor  David  Stewart,  of  Baltiniora, ' 
to  Jnttly  ^Bstinguldied  Ibr  his  sdentific  attainnMils.  He  Tislted 

the  farm,  selected  samples  of  the  soil,  and  minutely  and  carefully 
analyzed  them.  He  found  nothing  wanting  but  phosphoric  acid, 
which  thtf e  was  not  a  trace  .of.  He  prescribed  a  composition, 
wlitoh  was  mAs  np  by  Oose  aUlfiil  gentkmeOi  Measis.  Kattle- 
wM  k  Dwiseaat,  of  lalttiBOiia  The  em  was  thra  «ut  up  at  the 
grooad  and  lenoTad.  Hie  field  was  ploughed,  hanowed,-and 
laid.     into  sixteen  and  a  halt  foot  lands.   The  ptiparatiou  was 
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tfin  tcittcied  wgalarly  omit,  Mttiiq^ all  told,  ton dollan per 

acre.  One  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  Mediterranean  wheat  was 
town  to  the  acre,  about  the  first  of  November,  and  harro\yt;d  in. 
Ab  Imm^ardf  or  other  manyrt  toot  used.  The  jiekL  was  more  thaa 
twenlj-iiliio  bushels  per  aore,  alUioagli  the  crop  was  badly  liar> 
Tested)  and  the  field  not  sabsequentlj  raked. 

Doetor  Stewart  states,  ^^the  reason  for  using  the  bi-plmpbats 
of  Ume  on  a  soU  will  be  seen  bj  the  following  eaiefol  ana^jrsis 
of  that  soil.   In  mj  note  book  I  made  the  following  coDunenton 

the  occasion  ol'  my  visit  to  the  farm. 


Sample  of  soil  from  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Reverdj  Johnson^ 
jielding  about  iialf  a  peek  of  corn  per  acre : 

Sand  and  bases  insolubloi   71  20 

Lime,   00  30 

Magnesia,.   90  40 

lisogaiisse,   00  10 

Potash,   00  23 

Water  and  organic  matter,  ••••••  10  07 

Phosphoric  acid,  no appreoiable  trace, •••«   00  00 

lion  and  alomina,   17  70 


100  00 


I  recommended  to  he  added  to  this  soil  the  purest  preparation 
of  piiosphorio  acid  that  we  can  adapt  to  agricultural  puiposes. 
The  vesnlt  has  piofed,  that  bones  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol— 4n 
other  words,  bl-pho^hate  of  lime  rednead  to  powder,  wilk 
slaked  ashes,  supplies  the  defeet. 

It  is  demonstraftsd,  that  bones,  lime,  plaster  and  sah,  ate  onlj 

relatively  good,  and  that  even  the  best  guano  mnstfail,  if  applied 
to  soils  that  require  some  other  substance,  that  the  experience  of 
tfie  mod  mUtUigmi  and  best  /•mer  in  the  Statty  with  rsgard  to 
the  eompanttve  vmlne  of  boies  and  lime,  isisDfMsi»,«Keepthie 
ean  also  prove  tiuit  all  fimns  are  eomposed  of  the  same  propor- 
tion of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  But  the  prejudice  against 
those  doctriues  is  so  strong,  that  personal  abuse  is  frequent]/  ful- 
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■tailicl  agiiiifl  Amm  wbd  itaiy  lAt  minHnmt  appliuOim  of  any^ 

m€anf,  or  the  value  to  the  public  of  any  multitude  of  experi- 
ipADts,  excqtt  the  composition  of  th%  soU  upon  wJUch  the  various  cap- 

David  Stawabt,  M .  D., 
JVb.  77  Jf.  EkimftirHi^  BMmort, 

The  Seoetiiy  then  md  tba  following  eztraeti  and  tnntlir 
tkttf  made  bj  Urn: 

[Am  I*V«BHiib  Agiieoto.  PiiiMlii  lyA.  YnHMmQ 

TEA. 

Tkt  JournalB  UMj  aanoimee  that  a  gaidaaar  had  fbwad  maaiit 
to  make  tea  grow  in  the  anTiront  of  Paift  and  of  Antwarp ;  and 
they  saj  that  the  infnsioD,  taste,  and  aroma  of  this  tea  are  in  no 

respects  iDferior  to  the  tea  of  China.  The  only  objection  is,  that 
when  the  leaves  are  dry,  they  exhale  a  perfume  not  so  agreeable. 
Tliis  ia  balieTed  to  be  atttibatable  to  the  bad  piepaiation  of  the 
leayea. 

The  culture  of  tea  in  France  is  neither  new  nor  astonlahing. 
The  tea  plant  waa  iniported  bj  Unavnay  in  i7aa.  ItgiowaiB 
klttiidia  wtee  the  eeld  ia  ftom  ds  to  aa?iB  degieaa  (i.  e^  abevl 

19  ear  17  of  IVihienhdt,}  and  often  remains  some  time  bnried  In 

snow.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  temperature,  but  the  dimatei 
wliieh  18  opposed  to  its  coltivation  profttahlj  in  Fianee. 

At  various  perieds  attempts  have  been  made  here  to  grow  it. 
The  plants  grew  well,  and  supported  the  rigorous  winters  with- 
out anffning.  But,  whatOFer  the  leasone  of  it  maj  boi  the 
laam  pwfed  to  be  of  «&  ioMor  qwality  to  iSbtm  eftiie  Saat 
Indiae.  Whetiier  iiie  art  of  preparing  tiMm  ia  wnlbum,  or 
whether  the  product  costs  too  much  care  and  money,  the  tea  cal> 

tore  has  nowhere  been  persevered  in. 

> 

The  first  essays  at  its  culture  were  made  in  the  year  1765,  in 
Paris  and  in  Corsica^  and  prospered  for  25  years,  when,  without 
any  known  motive,  it  was  xenonneed.  Sinee  that  other  essajs 
haire  bean  BMda  in  difeia  pkeea  in  Fianee,«t  diibraiitpeiloda, 
bttt  with  the  exeeptloa  of  Corsiea,  it  had  no  sveeesa.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  plant  was  beautiful  during  the  first  year,  and  some- 
times the  seoond,  but  the  quality  of  the  leaves  always  degenera- 
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Miaad  whMi  dilad  tk«7  lost  their  aromay  ytoMiiig  hat  t  t#qr 
nMdlbig  kind  of  tM.  Up  to  the  yetr  Ittl  Hs  rndtfrHfoB  tei 

been  attempted,  hut  the  result  was  always  the  same — poor  te». 
We  find  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  East  India  Ck>mpaii7  to 
grow  tea  in  their  Indies  is  a  failore  comparatiyelj. 

Pa  Nonaaadij*  Agrioole.] 

DuTsrio  PaoFiaTiis  of  tbk  OABaoT.<~Iii  all  cooiEtfiei 
where  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state,  the  carrot  en- 
ters into  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  other  farm  stock  for  man/ 
months  in  the  jeary  and  it  is  a  refreshing  and  wholesome  nourish- 
ment.  The  Gennaa  Doetor  Haabner  eonslders  it,  beBidee,as  aa 
ezeellent  presenrattve  ftom  prolonged  dry  coughs  and  the  stran- 
gles and  other  catarrhal  maladies,  as  well  as  the  heaves,  and  all 
affections  of  the  breast.  The  carrot  is  also,  in  his  opinion,  salu- 
tary agrinst  worms  in  the  intestineSi  is  good  to  restore  lost  ap- 
petite and  for  bad  digestion. 

PaMftVjmir  or  Foen    ilfffilaswH  hajv#  beett  immU  of  lbs 

effect  of  great  pressure  for  preservation.  By  means  of  the  hy- 
draulic press,  bread  has  been  made  as  hard  as  stone,  and  kept  * 
good  for  a  long  time.  Bread  pressed  from  Smut  inthes  to  ons^ 
naaiapailbetpfeseirfationat  the  end  of  a  Tear,  and  so  bsli^ 
soaked  in  waiai  mtet  Maned  its  astanl  siaei  Potatoes  ato 
k^t  well  as  long  a  time.  This  process  is  deemed  important  bofli 
for  keepinp^  and  greatly  rednced  stowage.  Farther  experiments 
are  to  be  made. 

« 

Salt  as  a  Manukb. — No  one  in  our  country  has  yet  made  aaif 
extensive  experiments  on  the  asss  of  salt  as  an  amendment  of 
iM  SOIL  '  The  «se  of  salt  fai  agiioiiltass  is  of  the  liighert  Mrt^ 

quity.  The  Chinese  and  the  EM  Indisas  employed  it  to  euleh 

their  farms  and  gardens.  Pliny  states  that  the  Assyrians  of  old 
put  salt  around  the  roots  of  their  palm  trees.  Among  modernS| 
the  £nglish  have,  aboTe  all  others,  studied  its  agricnltnral  uses. 

Salt  used  as  an  amendment  of  the  soil  when  added  to  animal 
ding  hastens  iai  solntfon  and  fenders  It  ama  it  to  IbraiBlila 
plants  the  sisamnfs  of  strength  and  growth. 


ft 
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Experiments  prove  that  the  action  of  plaster  is  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  salt.  Many  results  of  the 
axpeiimeiits  with  salt  are  glren. 

CSourinands  testify  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  mutton  fed 
on  salt  meadow. 

ftdt  ift  essential  to  the  health  of  cattle,  &c. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  March, 
851.  * 

Flax  Culture. — We  have  been  sedulously  laboring  to  extend 
the  culture  of  the  flax  plant  to  those  poor  and  remote  localities, 

the  ibor  or 'Ave  millioiift  (twen^-Ave  mUlioiia  oC  dolUn,)  oC 
pomids  tterlhig,aov  mivally  paid  tafonigom  hf  themaledali 
if  distributed  at  home,  would,  by  creating  feelings  of  self-re- 
liance among  the  people,  tend  to  show  them  that  the  natural  re- 
iouffoea  qS  tha  eountry  are  amply  sufficient,  if  fully  developedf 
t»«qMporttTp<p»liitton.  Fmnb  the  sowing  of  the  sead  to  ihi 
flskkiasof  tho  wonn  fthile^  all  tlM  opatntkiiis  of  this  bntkk 
9i  industry  are  performed  at  home,  affording  employment  alihJe 
to  ths  farmer,  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  the  artisan ;  creating 
an.  intelUgent  and  enterprising  middle  class  of  manufacturers, 
Hie  wai^  of  wMsk  it  mndifiilihi  oShat  distrioli  of  iBBlMdf , 
said  If  tho  export  o#  tho  fiodwts,  oantrllditlnf  to  lbs  employ- 
ment  of  our  mercantile  navy,  and  affording  an  item  of  exchange 
for  the  productions  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Belfast  Flax  Improvement  Society  say.  "  Flax  should  not 
be  grown  on  potato  ground,  but  on  stubble,  which  should 
be  plongbed  dei^  in  Noranber  and  lot  lio  om  till  qpsing^ 
Hien  second  plooghod,  hanowod  and  pMpaied  line  and  oleaai 
sad  the  seed  (whfdk  riiotid  lie  Biga,  when  attainable,)  sown 
either  in  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  first  week  in  April." 
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At  the  86MI011  of  the  Society,  00  the  6th  of  June,  1850, 

Under  the  direction  of  M.  Ebelman,  the  master  of  the  national 
maQU&cture  of  porcelain  at  Seviet,  two  joung  artists  attached 
to  that  esUbliBhment  made  eipeiiaieDti  before  the  Society  of  a 
new  piocees,  to  be  a  ittbttitnte  for  the  mmmmm  way  of  nmWtig. 

It  consists  in  pouring  the  liquid  porcelain  matter  (called  bar- 
Mmm^)  into  mooUi  made  of  plaater  whieh  absorbe  water  with 
great  aTidi^.  Theporeekin  paste  which  remains  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  plaster  mould,  is  afterwards  easily  detached,  fii  this 
way  they  mould  medallions  and  sheets  for  painting.  By  this 
means  they  obtain  very  thin  cups  by  pouring  liquid  porcelain 
in  paste  into  plaster  monlds  of  suitable  shape.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  a  moeh  greater  diffleal^  —tint  of  ad- 
ding handles  to  tiie  cope,  of  the  most  deUeale  kind,  and  eray 
spedtes  of  ornament.  These  handles  are  hollow.  They  are  east 
in  halves,  and  then  united.  The  barbotine  first  flows  very  clear 
and  liquid,  in  order  to  penetrate  and  perfeetly  fill  up  all  the 
details  of  the  omaiBent}  aftirwards  they  poor  in  two  other  beds^ 
.thicker  than  the  first  The  cpentton,  made  mader  tt»  eyes  ef 
the  Society,  lasted  abont  a  quarter  of  an  honr.  They  seMaed 
the  handles  with  porcelain  paste,  after  having  wetted  with  gum 
water  the  points  of  contact  in  the  cups  and  the  handles.  The 
Society  witnessed  these  operations  with  great  interest,  and  de- 
Sired  the  president  to  eoqiiess  to  lir.  fibehnan  their  wstbmsI 
tiianks. 

OhaiimaD.— Thinks  the  dittonl^r  here  la  the  wani  oC  cheap 
Mm. 

Jndge  Yan  Wyek.— The  same,  doubtless,  as  to  soil. 

Mr.  Youmau. — Even  if  the  Chinese  should  come  here  they 
will  find  higher  priced  labor. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Bra<.il  has  succeeded  to  some  extent  for 
many  years. 

Ifr.  Yonman  asked  whether  the  ApatUs  of  Jersey  or  Lake 

Champlaiu  is  yet  much  in  the  market. 
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Iff*  SillMik.*— A  railroad  is  contemplated  to  the  Jersey  mine. 
Ha  pnipated  tlie  Apatite  as  the  next  subject.  Carried. 

Judge  Van  Wyck.— The  fallfngoff  of  mach  of  oitr  land  owing 
to  bad  management,  is  not  so  unirersal  as  some  suppose.  The 
Piatent  Office  reports  show  a  great  increase  of  amount  evAryyear^ 
or  terms  of  years.  Can  there  he,  then,  so  great  a  degeneraoy  in 
£u:ming  and  soils,  on  the  whole  1  Wheat  pays  poorer  than  any 
other  artiele  that  is  eultiyated  by  the  farmer— his  fruit,  hia 
grass,  dairy,  Indian  com,  kc.  He  cannot  make  money  by  it, 
•nd  therefore  turns  his  attention  to  other  things,  such  as  those 
last  enumerated.  I  wish  to  enlarge  on  this  point  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Adjonmed  to  the  Urst  Tuesday  in  September  next. 

American  Institute,  ) 
.    Parmer^ s  Club,  Sept.  2,  1851.  y 

Ira  B.  Undechill,  of  New-iersey,  in  the  ehair,  H.  MelgSf  flat- 
retaiy. 

About  tliirty  members  piresent  from  Conneetteat,  Naw-4amj» 
and  this  Stale. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts  from  the  Edmbwrg/k 
ltemeio,of  Ju]y,185l. 

JSxtiaeto: 

•  MToDERN  CHE3II8TRT — ITS  PROGRESS,  &r. — Among  the  modem 
sciences  which  in  their  nature  and  progress  partake  most  of  the 
character  of  the  advancing  material  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  chemistry  holds  the  first  rank.  Of  that  advancing  civi- 
lization it  may  even  be  said  to  iaxm  a  main  part  or  element. 

<<One  of  its  special  duties  is  to  discover  hidden  and  unknown 
properties  and  uses  In  things — ^to  lay  open  the  unsuspected  riches 

of  kingdoms.    No  brand)  of  positive  knowledge  can  beast  a  his- 
tory «o  lull  of  interest  and  romance  as  this,  or  one  which  pje- 
flsnts  a  more  tempting  field  for  a  literary  excursion,  either  to  • 
{Assembly,  No.  129.]  23 
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i%  whole,  become  so  mft  that  seamly  any  one  mfaid  ean  grasp  it, 
•or,  in  a  fair  measure,  master  its  details  ;  while  by  way  of  sim- 
Iplification,  separate  divisions  liave  successively  been  made  into 
mineral  and  organic,  and  the  latter  again  into  animal  and  ve0e- 
tteble  ehemistxy ;  bat  flo  many  new  arts  have  arisen  tnm  the 
lapplleation  of  its  principles  to  nseftd  and  ornamental  purposes, 
that  it  would  fill  a  bookseller's  catalogue  to  name  only  the  latest 
j)ublished  and  best  booi^s  which  relate  to  ail  the  separate  or  spe- 
«eial  branches.  Fiye-and-twentj  years  afo,  only  three  or  £>iir 
sen  held  open  schools  ibr  teaching  its  most  difficult  departaiaofs. 
3fow,  at  least  thirty  prt^essors,  scattered  over  ih»  island,  teach  It 
^stematioally,  and  at  least  as  many  more  instructed  chemists  ob- 
^in  a  living  by  superintending  or  giving  advice  on  its  numerous 
applications.  Of  the  rate  at  which  the  science  is  now  makiog 
wn^f  a  popular,  notion  may  be  fimned  from  the  eontsBts  of  a 
'€tannan  book,  the   Skmdwari^rkuch  dtr  r0mm  ^AndgtwtmUm 
'Chemitj^^  is  a  dictionary  of  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  which 
began  to  be  issued  a  few  years  ago.  •  It  has  now  reached  the  let- 
ter &|  neyerthelesSf  to  bring  up  its  accumulated  anean,  a  snp- 
j^Iement  of 440  pages  has  been  issued. 

'  For  ages  particular  streams  were  ikmed  ibr  their  effioaoy  in 
'Steeping  flax,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  Ibr  centuries.  But  a 
jiew  mode  was  devised  by  Schenck,  owing  to  a  chemical  discovery. 
This  invention  shortened  the  process  of  steeping  to  a  few  hours. 
Another  chemical  process  here  steps  in,  tears  still  further  in 
pieces  the  single  hollow  fibres  of  the  flaX|  and  produces  a  mate- 
jeial  which  resembles  cotton  in  appearaneei  can  be  tpvat  wtt 
Jthesame  machinery,  and  according  to  the  disooveieri  IC.  Clans- 
-^n,  may,  in  all  probability  be  brought  into  the  market  at  apiies 
low  enough  to  compete  successfully  with  natural  cotton. 

Among  the  substances  which  are  contained  in  and  are  necessa- 
wj  to  the  coiiipositiou  and  usefulness  of  the  bread  of  man,  is  one 
4o  which  chemists  give  the  name  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This  a*- 
taial  the  growing  corn  extracts  from  the  soil.  Without  its  pie- 
Miee  in  sufficient  abundanee  in  the  earth  through  which  lis 
xoots  spread,  the  plant  idourishes  poorly,  the  ear  is  illHtted,  and 
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^  the  produce  of  grain  scanty.  The  bones  of  animals  contain  this 
*  pho0pliate  of  limt^  and  it  has  for  half  a  oentuiy  been  customaiy 
I-  to  appfy  them  in  a  eroshed  or  broken  fom  to  Uie  soil  to  fit  it  te 
i  the  healthy  growth  of  Imnuriant  orops  of  eorn.  Bnt  ehemistrj 
established  the  fact  that  certain  stones  and  rocky  masses  which 
I  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  contain  the  same  phosphate 

I  of  lime.  It  has  recently,  therefore  advised  the  grower  of  grain 
I  to  take  adraittge  of  these  mineral  masses.  AndnoWiaftariwe- 
▼loas  preparation,  bj  a  simple  diemieal  proeesS}  thej  wn  ezten- 
•slTely  employed  to  impart  fertility  to  the  soil.  The  propoftlons 
constituting  the  phosphate  of  lime  are  23  lime  added  to  28  of 
phosphoiie  aoid.  In  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  our  Sav- 
ior, the  tempter  saki,  thon  be  th^  Son  of  God,  eommand 
that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  It  is  done. 

It  is  a  matte  of  great  gratlficalion  dial  this  snljeet  nowoeen- 

pies  jonrnais  of  such  distinguished  rank  as  the  Sdlnbofgh  and 
London  Reviews.  H.  Msios,  Secretary, 

Maj.  Ftorlngton  was  introdneed  by  Prof  Mapes,  and  sald^— 
Mr.  Chairman — In  describing  the  mine  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
located  in  Morris  counQr,  New  Jersey,  I  shall  not  long  detain 
yon  In  giving  a  geogiapliieal  deseriptton.  It  will  be  snflkdent  k> 
stsite  that  it  Is  in  Xerflhnon  township  near  the  liead  of  Brooklaad 
Pond,  and  that  boats  navigating  the  Morris  canal,  can  load  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  mine.  Its  geological  position  is  in- 
teresting, as  it  appears  tp  be  an  intrusive  mass  or  vein  cutting, 
ihiangh  prbniiive  ibrmations.  Sienite  lies  each  side  of  it^  and 
Is  the  prevailing  roek  of  the  district  Its  eonrse  fti  ttom  N.  E. 
*  to  S.  W.,  having  a  di])  to  the  southeast.  The  phosphate  lime 
is  associated  with  magnetic  pyrites.  The  vein  of  lime  is  over 
four  leet  in  width  and  widens  as  it  descends.  The  shaft  has  not 
been  snnk  more  than  30  feet.  Tbds  mine  and  tlie  miniqg  tights 
covering  an  area  of  several  thousand  acres  aronnd  it,  are  the 
property  of  an  incorporated  company  who  are  making  arrango- 
ments  to  work  or  mine  the  phospliate  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  supply,  however,  will  be  limited  until  time  is  expended  in 
•sinking  largeor  and  deeper  shafts.  Not  more  than  one  thousand 
tons  permootii  ean  be  mined  at  one  shall,  working  night  and  daj. 
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As  it  may  be  an  object  with  this  society  to  know  the  prieeil 
will  he  alluidtd  in  this  market,  I  will  state  that  the  airectors 
consider  that  the  price  sold  at  here  should  he  the  same  as  it  will 
bring  in  £oiope,  less  the  eost  of  tran^rtation.  Thej  have 
orders  at  present  at  #25  per  ton,  delivered  in  Liverpool.  It  has 
been  found  a  valual>le  substitute  for  bone  dost  for  other  purpo- 
ses than  fertilizing  soils,  and  will  Jje  used  extensively  for  cupel- 
ling piupofles«  The  article  at  |25  per  ton  is  about  equivalent  to 
bone  dost  at  d6  cents  per  boshel,  and  Is  less  bolhy,  besides  eoor 
tainingfiom  4  to  7  per  cent  of  iluateof  lime,  an  active  agant  In 
tertilizing  silicious  soils,  not  found  in  bones. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tliis  sulislaiice  has  so  often  be^ 
given  by  chemists,  that  any  repetition  of  my  own  experiments 
are  unnecessary,  and  professional  agriculturists  have  so  often 
eayOained  its  fertUiaing  properties  that  tbeodaing  at  this  time 
might  ba  ooasidered  oat  of  place.  But,  with  joor  permlsaioB,  I 
will  state  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  its  application  that  I  have  <^ 
served  this  season,  and  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  from 
reliable  sources  of  information.  ^ 

First. — Upon  a  light  sandy  soil  plautctl  with  maize  or  Indian 
corn  about  the  Qxst  of  Maji  the  seed  having  been  soaked  in  a  so- 
hktim  of  nitrate  of  potassa  twan^-four  hows  previoas  to  plantr 
Ing,  alternate  rows  received  in  eaeh  hill  about  a  table  spoonful 

of  prepared  phosphate,  two  weeks  ago  the  appearance^  indicated 
a  double  or  treble  crop.  Wliere  tlie  phospliate  was  used,  the 
Stalks  were  larger,  the  ears  more  numerous  and  i>etter  hlled. 

Second. — Another  field  of  corn,  soil  considered  a  lean  one,  was 
crossed  by  four  rows  each  way  through  the  centre,  with  a  dress- 
ing. In  Jvdjy  these  rows  were  essily  distingoished  from  the  rest 
of  the  field,  by  their  deep  green  color,  and  standing  higher  thsn 
the  rest. 

3%tri{.-— A  field  <^  oats  had  a  dressing  of  abont  a  hondred 

pounds  per  acre  on  a  part  of  it.  When  harvested,  the  weight  of 
straw  and  grain  was  ai)parently  doubled  by  such  application. 
Tlie  grain  has  not  been  threshed,  but  the  difference  was  too  great 
to  doubt  the  effideney  of  the  ajriplicatioa.  I  have  alao  witaesi- 
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«d  Hie  benefits  oQ&iteed  upon  timolhjead  elom  fleMs,  bj  a 

large  increase. 

Miy.  Fanrlngton  obeenred  tbat  lie  bad  fbfoied  tbe  opinion  that 
twenty-live  dollars  would  be  l!ie  X)rice  per  ton  delivered  in  Liv- 
erpool. Anotlicr  valuable  use  can  be  made  of  this  material-^-that 
for  eupels  for  refining  tha  pradooi  metali.  These  bare  hmUh 
tm  been  made  of  bone-earth.  Cops  of  U  containing  adojrs  qr 
mijUures  of  silver  and  lead  separate  the  silver  from  the  lead.  I 
have  examined  the  mine  at  Crown  Point — riuf.  Emmons'  discov- 
ery— and  tlic  effect  of  the  pliosphate  ou  vegetation.  1  sav/  one 
tonuito  plant  with  all  its  frnit  upon  it  weigning  •»#  ktmdnd 
fmmiif  whlflh  wib  manuMd  with  tbat  phoqphate.  Piot  Ukakm 
ct  Tale  College  speabe  highly  ef  this  material.  By  proper  exer- 
tion I  believe  that  fifty  thousand  ions  of  it  can  be  brought  to  joiar- 
ket  within  the  next  jear. 

Psofi  Mepes.-^!  him  azpeiimented  with  It  on  a,suall  seated 
tbatftom  GrownPoint  and  that  of  Jersey.  AH fiwara  thai 
prevlAns  to  the  use  of  boiie  in  England  the  tnm^  were  but  ii^ 

different,  both  in  quality  and  quuntity  ;  now  the  crops  are  great 
and  of  line  quality.  This  pliosphate  (or  as  formed  by  the  English 
frhtmistiTi  within  the  last  iyieaiy  years,  into  a  superphosphate  of 
line)  is  eompoeed  of  thra*  of  lime  to  one  of  phosphoric  acidi  and 
is  nearly  indestructible  by  fire,  thereibre  it  is  so  admirably  auited 
for  cupellation.  iionc  in  soil  is  slowly  acted  upon  by  plants  and 
their  roots,  and  the  bono  will  remain  a  long  time  before  it  is  con- 
sumed. Xhe  mineral  phosphate  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
asU  is  xcftdy  Ibar  InaMdiate  service  to  plants.  The  solphateof 
Ume  is  also  useful  to  vegetation.  We  sec  elesriy  how  wa  hav^ 
used  up  the  phosphate  in  our  country.  We  once  had  35  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  in  Ohio,  and  30  in  New-York.  Now  it  is  15  in 
Ohio,  and  12  J  in  New-York.  It  has  gone  from  us  in  grain  andin 
the  bones  t>f  tiie  cattle  bronght  to  our  sea4>oard.  While  by  scl- 
eatlfic  menagenient,  the  wheat  of  England  hae  becft  faioiight  up 
from  14  bushels  the  acre,  as  high  (in  some  eases)  as  fifty  hinMi 
per  acre,  £yejry  ox  that  has  corae  to  the  sea-board  from  our 
western  coimtiyi  has  bronght  away  with  him  one  huridred  poundi 
^iii^in^dSj^wMk^  F«  fteding  shcepi 


it  has  been  decided  that  one  bushel  of  turnips  grown  with  bone, 
is  worth  two  bushels  grown  with  best  barn-jard  manure.  Mi. 
Delnfleld's  eq[)erim6ntB  have  satisfied  me  of  it '  In  the  Jmef 
rnlnei  tiieie  is  some  lion  pjrzites  and  some  tM,9giu^  Hie  latter  of 
which  supplies  potash.  Even  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  (ae- 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Hon  Mr.  Wilder,)  the  crop  of  wheat 
bad  fidlen  off  sixty  thousand  busliels  last  jear,  as  compared  with 
10  yean  sineoy  notwithstanding  an  ineiease  of  abont  one-thtid 
the  number  of  aeres  planted,  and  a  eone^Hmding  ineiease  in  tin 
number  of  operators. 

Plants  prefer  the  super  phosphate  to  the  phosphate,  as  they 
more  readily  take  it  up.  The  soil  holds  fast  the  manure,  there 
Is  no  leading  it  downward,  unless  you  place  it  in  pure  sand. 
The  pdee  of  this  aitiole  must  not  be  so  high  as  thirty-six  eenls 
per  bushel.  In  Cincinnati,  bone  is  far  cheeper  tiian  fhat— no^ 
withstanding  the  high  price,  a  farmer  will  find  it  for  his  interest 
to  pay  a  dollar,  or  even  a  dollar  and  thir^-six  cents  a  bushel  for 
it,  rather  than  not  haye  it  in  all  his  compost  heqps.  Hnndieds 
0f  hogsheadffof  the  bumedj^booe^used  in  sugar  refining  haTe'gone 
to  enrich  ^e  soil.  That  hone  has  been  burned  over  and  oyer, 
and  there  is  no  gelatine  in  it  but  that  is  easily  obtained  from  the 
glue  fectories  to  be  adti(  d  to  the  burned  bone  dust.  Mr.  Sco£eid, 
of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has^experimented  with  bone,  and  iias  raised 
1^400  bushels  of  Rnta  Bsga  turnips  on  one  acre,  and  that  too  of 
siqierlor  quality,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  twenty-flTc  doUarsan 
acre.  The  manure  was  equal  in  point  of  real  ralue  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  loads  of  ham-yard  manure^  so  far  as  the  phosphates  are 
concerned.  Clover,  treated  witli  it,<has  presented  an  enonnoQS 
.  mass  of  TCgetation,  almost  a  solid  mass. 

Judge  Yan  Wyck.— Phosphate  of  lime  is  certainly  a  Teiy  Im- 
portant ingredient  in  soils.  A  portion  of  It  Is  necessary  In  all 

soils,  for  the  healthful  growth  of  all  plants,  and  especially  grasses 
and  grains,  upon  which  most  animals  live.  Essential  as  it  is  for 
the  vigorous  growth  and  perfect  maturing  oi  plants,  other  mineral 
Ingredients  are  also  necessary,  and  a  number  of  others.  To 
spread  phosphate  of  lime  upon  an  acre  of  ground  In  an  unrea- 
sonable quantity,  because  perhaps  it  may  be  the  most  essential. 
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will  not  bdiieflt  the  soil  ta  plantf  an  atom  after  going  beyond  m 

itSr  proportion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  a  positive  ii^arjy 
if  done  to  the  exclusion  of  other  essential  ingredients.    Some  or- 
ganic or  vegetable  and  animal  manures  to  mix  with  the  inorganic 
OiT  mineral^  eqpeoially  if  the  toil  ia  a  lean  one^  are  highly  impop' 
.tamfo  an  abmidant  prodnee.  It  is  pleaning  to  have  the  inflxr^ 
maHon  eonflnned  to-day,  which  this  einb  received  some  time  ago^ 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  any  quantity  and  rich  in  quality,  was  to  be^ 
obtained  in  two  localities — one  in  the  north  part  of  this  State,  andt 
the  other  in  New-Jersey,  and  both  convenient  to  water  commm-* 
nlcation.  It  is  of  a  ndneral  origin^  and  the  mineSi  it  has  hmm 
stated,  can  be  easily  worked  and  the  article  got  to  market  so  tm^ 
to  be  offered  !it  a  fair  price — this  last  is  undoubtedly  essential  to 
a  liberal  use  of  it.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  such,  an  impoverish- 
menl  In  soils  in  onr  conntiy  and  such  a  falling  off  in  tlieir  pio- 
daets^as  Aany  people  soppose.  In  certain  States  or.  seetions  of 
these,  It  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  others.  I^e  th^ 
whole  nation,  or  two  or  three  individual  States,  and  examine  iliw. 
reports  of  the  patent  office  at  Washington — the  most  reliable* 
source  of  information  on  the  subject — and  it  will  be  found  that, 
the  nation  at  large  has  gone  on  increasing  rapidly  in  its  products^ 
ftom  year  to  year,  or  for  terms  of  years,  for  perhaps  fifty  yeais^ 
up  to  the  present.  Take  1889,  about  the  first  period  when  regi»- 
lar  statistics  were  kept  at  this  office  of  the  regular  agricultural 
products  of  the  nation,  one  or  two  items  will  here  be  given  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole:  Wheat,  in  1839— 84,823,272  bushels;  Inr- 
dlan  Oom--d77,631 ,875.   In  1848,  Wheat— 126,364,600 ;  Indian 
€kini--588,l 60,000.  Take  two  or  three  indlTidnal  States,  and 
those  abont  which  most  has  been  said  as  regards  this  impoverish- 
ment  of  soil  and  decline  of  its  produce;    New-York,  in  1847,144 
million  of  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  184S,  15  J  million.    Indian  com 
in  1847,  16  million  bushels ;  in  1848,  17^  million.  Uassaohn- 
aotts,  in  1847,  wheat,  956,000 ;  1848,  260,000 ;  Indian  com,  in. 
1S47,  3,410,000;  in  1848,  3,860,000.   Ohio,  1847,  wheat,  16,- 
800,000  ;  1848,  20,000,000 ;  Indian  corn,  1847,  66,000,000  ;  1848, 
70,000^00.   Here  is  an  increase  up  to  the  latest  time  we  have 
lelaras,  (lot  I  ha?e  seen  none  later,)  from  the  patent  officci 
greater,  ooBSldenbly,  in  the  new  state  of  Ohio,  than  in  the  old 
states  of  New- York  and  Massachusetts ;  this  was  to  hare  been  ex-  ' 
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peotod.  Oliio  liM  iMen  flmbinafikl  in  this  MllBate, 

of  tk»«UlBBiiidlDbeontli0deoliiieinB(>aaiidpyod^  Mis- 

saehasetts  nerer  was  a  gretl  ttete  finr  wheat,  ftom  her  eaillMt 

settlement ;  always  excellent  for  com  and  grass.  When  we  speak 
of  tiud  nation,  or  a  particular  state,  we  mean  the  whole  of  either. 
In  isetioiis  of  Maasaohmstts  good  wkeat^  no  cioiibli  has  always 
bssn  saised,  and.siay  be  now  with  proper  tillage ;  bnt  these  sse- 
tkms  are  small  compared  with  the  whole  state,  and  the  soil  mneh 
better  constituted  by  nature  lor  wheat  than  the  state  at  large. 
This  h^psas  every  wheiei  In  most  states  and  nations.  Massa- 
ehasetts  hai  nm  much  mpon  manofactnres/for  the  last  twenlly- 
five  or  thirty  years.  She  has  drawn  off  a  large  proportion  other 
population  into  these,  as  being  more  profitable  and  Jess  laborious 
than  agriculture.  If  such  is  the  lact,  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
Uete  it  iS}  they  will  eontlnne  to  employ  their  capital  |nd  labor 
In  numoAietailng  establishments,  as  long  as  fills  state  of  things 
exists.  No  matter  what  may  be  said  or  done  about  the  amelio- 
ration  of  soils,  so  as  to  cause  an  increased  production,  capital  and 
labor  will  run  in  favor  of  that  branch  of  industry  by  whieh  the 
most  money  can  be  made,  and  in  the  easiest  way  ^  Farmers  ofian 
ehange  the  raising  of  bread  stuffs  or  particular  kinds  of  it ;  some 
will  not  raise  wheat  at  all,  no  matter  how  wtll  their  land  wiJJ 
produce  it,  because  it  will  not  pa,y,  or  pays  poorer  than  any  thii^ 
else ;  and  this  is  the  case  now,  and  has  been  Ibr  sevenl  yam*  • 
Many  buy  their  wheat  flour.  If  they  must  have  it,  they  say  il 
is  cheaper  for  them  to  do  lliis,  than  to  raise  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things  mure  prolitable.  Indian  corn,  oats,  fruits,  grazing, 
or  the  grasses,  the  dairy,  breeding  and  iatt4inlsf  eattle,  ko^  thMS 
bianohes  suit  the  soils  of  the  Eastern  States  best,  and  thej  hare 
.  been  run  upon  mneh  of  late  In  this  and  o^er  slates  south  and 
west  of  us.  Massachusetts  consumed  in  1817,  2,201,000  bushels 
of  wheat  more  than  she  produced,  corn  810,000  more.  It  is  the 
interest  of  Massaehusetts  to  supply  this  deftcisney  by  imytngel 
sufih  of  h*r  sister  slates  as  win  sell  them  to  her  eheapeet  and  bes^ 
and  pay  for  them  in  manufactures  or  the  profits  of  these.  If  Ms 
were  not  the  case,  s  >  large  a  portion  of  her  population  and  capi- 
tal would  not  be  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments.  Her 
Indian  eom  is  not  so  largely  dsflfllent  as  her  wheati  and  bf  wtfl 
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directed  efforts  this  deficiency  might  not  only  bo  met,  but  leave 
a  considerable  sarplu8|  her  soil  being  better  fitted  for  com.  New- 
Yoxk  and  some  other  states.  If  tbey  bare  &llen  off  in  wheat  as 
largely  m  some  pretend,  ft  ts  not  owing  so  mncb  to  the  impoF- 
erishiiient  of  their  soils  as  their  people's  turning  their  attt  iition 
to  other  branches  of  agriculture,  as  paying  better  tlian  vheat, 
,  such  a  breadth  of  surface  has  not  been  planted  with  it.  In  the  ' . 
patent  office  reportS|  the' number  of  acres  are  not  put  down,  that 
I  eonld  And,  It  is  only  the  amon^^t  or  quantity  of  each  state  in  tli* 
various  agricultural  products  of  llie  nation. 

Ffof.  Mapet.-* Mr.  Van  Wy«k,  forgets  that  these  ttatisttes  of 

the  patent  ollicc  do  not  give  us  the  product  per  acre.  Allen,  of 
BufCdlo,  stated,  and  he  was  responded  to  by  Delalield  and  the 
committee  of  the  Stfkte  Society  on  crops,  that  the  New- Yoric  yield 
of  wheat  per  a«re,  on  an  ayeiage,  waa  now  but  twelve  buahela 
and  a  half. 

The  Professor  intmdueed  a  number  of  gentlemen,  delegates  to 

the  fair  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New-Jersey,  24th,  25th, 
•   26th  and  27tli  of  September  instant,  who  invited  members  oi"  the  . 
Club  and  Institute  to  be  present,  at  Jersey  City* 

Ma.  Platt,  o¥  BaooKLYN. — Gentlemen: — Having  solicited  the 
appointment  of  a  eenunittee  on  your  part  to  visit  our  model 
Apiary,  now  In  operation  In  Brooklyn,  and  having  presented  lo 

you  some  specimens  of  honey  made  there,  you  will  allow  me  to 
State  some  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  ^limore's  invention,  and  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  by  him  in  the  management  of  bees. 

The  object  of  his  invention  is  the  better  arfd  more  successful  . 
employment  of  the  industrious  habits  of  tlie  honey  bee.  This  Is  ^ 
effected,  as  In  all  other  industrial  enterprises,  by  multiplying  the 
hands ^  giving  them  a  full  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  so  ar- 
ranging the  fixtuies  that  tlie  whole  force  of  the  operators  may 
«  be  directed  and  applied  in  the  most  economical  manner^  as  it  re- 
gards time  and  labor.  It  Is  evident  to  all  that  a  oavlng  of  ttma 
if  as  important  to  the  bee  as  to  man.  A  bee  that  is  not  emnpelled 
to  iiy  away  to  procure  food  and  materials  can  do  (other  things 
bolog  e^ual)  munh  more  in  a  day  than  a  i>ee  tiiat  has  to  range 
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sevenl  miles  in  SMurch  of  maloialsi  andbe  iiil^i#et  betldM  loliie 
eaflnaldes  inoident  to  the  Jomej  b«ek  end  tar&L  The  tee 
spent  by  the  one  on  the  toad  it  efEeetnallj  employed  by  ^» 

other  in  storing  up  honey  manufactured  from  the  raw  material 
supplied  at  th<^  liive.  You  will  ask  how  all  this  is  done.  The 
first  thing  necessary  will  be  to  prepare  a  iiouse  or  room,  say 
eight  or  ten  feet  wide  and  of  anj  length  zeqniiedi  in  wliieh  tiie 
hiyes  aie  to  be  ananged  by  plaeing  as  many  as  you  wish  on  two 
shelyes,  one  above  the  other,  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  vnite  them 
all  perpendicularly  and  horizontally,  thus  enabling  the  bees  to 
form  one  great  and  powerful  oommamty — to  work  together  in 
perfeet  harmony,  and  thus  to  seenie  themselves  from  tlie  attaolu 
of  lobbing  bees,  and  suoeessftally  to  eontend  with  their  giasttest 
enemy,  the  miller,  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  the  well 
known  ditiiculties  and  objectioDS  to  the  principle  of  natural 
swarming  iu  the  open  air. 

In  speaking  of  this  subject,  Dr.  Scudmore,  in  his  treatise  upon 
bees,  says: 

There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  expected  risiqg 
of  natural  swarms  will  take  place,  by  reason  of  several  eanses, 
some  of  which  may  prevent  it  altogether,  and  the  inconvenienee 
to  which  the  proprietors  are  liable  who  do  not  ism  artiMal 

swarms  aie  consequently  many: 

Ist.  They  are  obliged  to  watch  the  departure  of  swarms  very 
assiduously  for  six  w»^lvs,  and  sometimes  mucli  longer.  What- 
ever attention  )riay  be  given  by  persons  entrusted  with  this  care, 
many  swinns  fly  away  wliieh  it  is  impossible  to  anest  Proba- 
bly one-fimrth  of  the  best  swarms  are  lost  in  this  mamwr. 

Sd.  He  who  has  a  small  number  of  hives  is  obliged  to  wateh 
them  with  the  same  assiduity  as  if  he  had  more,  and  he  who  has 
a  greater  number  is  often  much  embarrassed,  because  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  several  swarms  go  off  at  the  same  time. 
Some  egeape  on  the  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  or  unite 
themselves  together. 

dd.  A  cold  and  rainy  time,  wMeh  may  hqipen  «t  tin  moment 
when  swarms  are  disposed  to  eome  ftrth,  often  pteveoti  the 
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tiM  fkom  swinlog;  and  teOiri  twavms  maj  tame  «t  timci 
wlun  one  wfthea  to  be  oflMrwtoe  engaged ;  and,  on  the  ether 
hand,  although  the  proprietor  may  be  present,  his  swarms  may 
settle  in  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  hive  them.  Now,  it  is 
ea^  to  imaglnei  and  still  wotae  to  experience)  some  of  these  dif- 
fleoltiea.  By  the  anangement  of  the  hives  on  Gilmore^s  plan,  all 
iQoh  difficulties  and  objections  aie  avoided. 

The  increase  of  the  bees,  which  is  very  great,  passing  from  the 
mother  liive  into  new  liiFes,  by  uniting  them  with  the  main  body 
as  before  mentioned. 

A  principal  featnxe  of  this  mode  of  keeping  bees  is,  that  an 
mmsnaUy  large  nnmber  are  attached  to  each  hive,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  are  obliged  to  woric  in  the  adjoining  boxes  and  jars 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  natural  swarming,  very  often  too  many 
go  away  at  once,  and  consequently  leave  but  few  or  none  to  work 
in  the  boies  atlad^d.  The  heaoty,  u  well  as  ntUi^  <tf  this 
Invention,  render  the  care  of  bees  a  pleasure  and  a  profit,  not- 
only  to  the  professed  apiarist,  but  also  to  farmers  and  mechanics^ 
and  particularly  to  gentlemen  of  leisure,  who  may  have  a  con- 
yenient  1^  on  which  to  erect  a  bower  of  Imms  on  this  plan.  The 
specimens  of  honey  exhibited  to  yon  were  made  at  onr  establiah* 
ment,  now  In  operation  at  Brooklyn,  in  which  we  have  seventy-five 
hives  and  about  one  -hundred  and  fifty  ordinary  swarms.  The 
bees  are  stall-led,  the  material  costing  three  and-a-half  cents  per 
ponnd  when  ptepared  for  use.  We  would  stale  that,  by  thna 
fteding  them,  any  sweet  flavor  and  any  desired  color  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  honey. 

Tlie  longest  box  of  honey  exhibited  to  you  weighs  thirty-one 
pounds,  and  was  made  in  twenty  days  by  one  hive.  We  have 
another  box  from  the  same  hive  weighing  tliir^-flve  poundS) 
made  in  thirty  days— this  one  hive  yielding,  in  fifty  days,  sixty- 
six  pounds  <^  the  purest  and  best  of  honey.  This  kind  of  honey 
is  made  in  jars,  or  boxes,  or  tumblers,  attached  to  each  hive,  after 
the  hive  proper  has  been  filled  with  honey.  As  to  the  profits  of 
teding,  our  experiment  at  Brooklyn,  although  made  under  dis- 
adyantageous  eirenmftaneea,  is  highly  satisfiictory;  In  eonse- 
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qtience  of  anavoidable  delays  in  the  erection  of  the  apiarj  build* 
lag,  the  })(•(  s  ilid  not  commence  fairly  tlieir  work  before  the  first 
of  Jund.  IhQ  xesolt,  as  neaijy  as  can  be  ascertained^  is  as  Ibl* 
loirs: 

Honej  in  sections^  allotring  obIj  one  aectioii  to  be  takea  awjgr 
from  each  hiye,  viz.:  one-thinl  of  the  hlTO,  pomad$,9i 


rixteenceiits  per  pound,   $377  $0 

Two  huudrt'd  hosLcs  mid  jai-^  at  yfl  .00  eacli,  300  00 

laojEaasa of  beesy  ••••  •••««•,•••••••••   225  00 

1902  60 

IbLpeose  of  feeding,.  •  •   300  jOO 


^602  60 

Aitd  yet  this  is  made^  as  we  haye  said»  under  yeiy  disadrai- 

tageous  circumstances. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  some  idea  of  the  advantages clafaned 
by  Mr.  Gil  more  in  his  hee  arrangements.  We  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  Uie  improvements  about  to  be  gicnerally  introduced  in  the 
amngnnient  of  beesisaslhr  inadvaneeof  the  old  mode  as  lall- 
ned  traveling  is  beyond  the  old  style  of  stagenxiaoh  oomFeyaaee. 

We  trust  that  the  lavestigations  of  your  committee  will  shov 
that  we  are  Justified  in  this  expression  of  oar  opinion. 

The  hon^  presented  by  Messrs.  Edwards  ft  Piatt,  and  by 
Koswell  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prick,  his 

gardentr,  were  tried.  Almost  an  equal  division  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  several  qualities.  Both  were  excellent.  The 
wholesale  method  of  yielding  a  large  crop  of  honey,  of  a  perfectly 
uniform  quality,  by  the  Edwards  k  Piatt  method  is  admired, 
promising  as  it  docs  io  produce  a  popular  supply  of  that  delicious 
article.  The  wheat  and  dark  oat  sent  to  the  Club  by  John  S. 
Rose,  Esq.,  of  Crooked  Lake,  are  remaricably  fine.  The  oats  yield 
n  bushels  per  aere.  ■ 

The  subjeet  of  the  miaes  of  ^ihosphate  of  lime  ordered  £»r  ooar 
tinnation. 
The  Club  then  a4|oomed. 

H.  MEIGfi,  Secretaiy. 
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Amrrioan  Ibmitiite,  } 
Fanur^  aub^  Sept.  16M|  1851.  ) 

Col.  Lewis  MoixiSi  of  Chailedtou,  S.  C,  in  the  Chair,  Henry 
Mei^i  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  rtad  the  following  papers  prepared  hj  him,  re- 
marking the  great  advancement  in  chemical  science,  applied 
to  useful  purposes  in  the  agricultural  and  other  arts.  Instance 
the  ment  &ct  of  Br.  Stewart  of  Baltimore^  prescribing  ten  dol- 
lars worth  of  phosphoric  add  to  fKe  woni  out  land  of  the  Hon. 
Berady  Johnson— land  whieh  had  refhsed  to  bear  a  bushel  of 
corn  an  acre,  although  tilled  as  well  as  usual  and  in  an  ordinary 
season — by  Dr.  Stewart's  dose,  bore  upwards  of  twenty-nine 
bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  the  very  next  year,  without  any  other 
manure  whatever.  This  phosphoric  acid  being  obtained  by  dissol- 
ving bones  in  dHuted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  mixing  with  leached 
ashes  for  the  purpose  cf  sowing  it  broadcast.  And,  again,  when 
the  world  feels  the  want  of  this  bone-earth  far  and  wide,  Chap 
mists  discover  it  in  mines  i 

CHEMISTRY. 

It  is  ftom  1803  that  the  researches  of  Bemlius  link  themselves 

with  all  the  main  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  Chemistry  of  the 
present  century.  The  era  of  modern  chemistry  may  he  said  to 
have  dawned  when  the  oxygen  of  Lavoisier  began  to  get  the 
better  of  the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and  the  balance  to  be  recognized 
as  an  indispenslble  instrument  of  research..  It  fairly  commenced 
when  the  discoveries  of  Volta  and  Galvani  not  only  made  men 
acquainted  with  a  new  power  which  evidently  influenced  the 
chemical  relation  of  bodies,  but  put  into  the  hands  of  the  experi- 
naater  a  new  and  most  efliMstivainslrumant  of  investigation.  In 
Hbe  Mcoessfol  hands  of  Davy  this  IsslniaMot  soon  alter  led  to 
the  most  felicitous  results. 

In  1803  Berzelins  published  a  paper  on  the  decomposition  of 

saline  compounds  by  galvanism.  Five  years  later,  Davy,  by  the 
same  agent,  decomposed  tlie  alkalies;  and  while  the  world  was 
ringin?^  with  this  latter  discovery,  "  I  succeeded,"  says  the  Swed- 
ish Philosopher,  '<in  going  a  step  tarther,  and  by  the  aid  cf 
quieksUveTy  decomposed  the  alkaline  earths  and  ainmiinla,  of 
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wUeh  I  infonted  JMff,  wlia  Mknowladged,  in  lili  nplj,  tiuii 
tbit  fednotton  was  prevloaalj  unknown  to  him.  Hum  wittn 
twmty  yean  w«fe  two  rerx^iitionf  mado  in  ehmnleal  Imowledga 

and  theory,  and  each  by  the  use  of  a  new  tool.  The  balance  es- 
tablished the  views  of  Lavoiser ;  the  ^vanic  battery  wrought 
the  dlseoreries  of  Davy.  These  disooTeriee  wenr  the  fomniation 
of  the  eleetro-chemieal  thaoiy,  and  heeama  intlmaftaly  oonneeted 
with  what  is  called  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of  definite, 
equivalent'and^multiple  proportions.  The  study  of  the  mutual 
and  relative  influences  and  re-actions  of  atoms  or  molaoulea, 
inianaible  in  tiza  ^p<i  aotinc  at  inaanaibla  diiitanofM  • 

[from  tbt  Ediabwgh  Etritv,  Jaljr«  ISdl.] 

MODEBlf  CHEMUKTBY. 

"Among  familiar  examples  of  s1(jw  poisoning  is  the  disease 
known  as  the  painter's  colic.  It  is  produced  iu  lead  mines  and 
lead  works  by  inhaling  lead  dust,  and  elsewhere,  not  unfrequenfc- 
lyy  by  drinking  watar  impngnated  with  lead.  The  sMtal  being 
intiodnoad  into  thaqrateminaaolnUalhimniakiiita  wmjrmiy* 
wheia  among  the  titiaea,  and  laya  tiie  ibondation  of  ahvonie  and 
frequently  returning  pains.  But  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  sul- 
phureted  waters,  like  those  of  Hariowgate,  render  lead  insoluble 
in  watoTi  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  and  are  tben&tv 
pieaeribed  as  common  famediealbr  the  palnter'^oolie.  Obaerfar 
tkm,  meanwhile,  has  shown  that  these  remedies,  though  they 
assuage  or  remove  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  still  leave  the 
lead  wliich  caused  it  difiused  in  an  inert  state  through  the  body, 
ready,  when  favorable  conditions  arise,  again  to  act  iiyaiioiisly 
on  the  bodily  health* 

It  is  only  the  otlier  day  that  M.  Melsens,  of  Brussels,  perftctsd 
this  suhdiTlsion  of  chamJcal  physiology,  and  gave  na  Uw  maais 
both  of  detecting  the  larking  presence  of  tiie  metal  in  iSb»  syitsa, 

and  entirely  expelling  it  as  a  cause  of  disease. 

A  substance,  known  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  by  the  name 
of  iodide  of  potassium j  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  insoluble 
compounds  of  lead,  and  of  bringing  the  metal  into  a  new  condi- 
tk>n,  in  which  it  rcadUy  dissolves  in  waler.  If  a  perm  be 
poisoned  willi  lead  his  system  straggles  to  Oiow  it  off;  the  melsl 
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makm  its  way  tiirough  Ut  kidney,  and  eui  be  dtteeCed  in  his 

urine.  Cure  him  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  water,  and 
with  the  pain  the  lead  ditepi>ears  from  his  urine,  but  remains  in 
the  system.  Give  liim  now  a  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  pains  of  poisoning  letoniy  and  lead  ra-appean  in  bis  water. 
A  large  dose  will  piostrate  him  with  eolie,  bat  small  doseS)  at 
frequent  intervals  will  gradually  wash  away  the  metal  without 
any  sensible  suffering. 

So  mercury,  after  long  protracted  salivation,  lingers  likewise 
long  in  the  system,  but  the  same  chemical  compound  (iodide  of 
potassium)  washes  it  effectually  out. 

The  precious  color  ultramarine,  is  now  produced  perfect  and 
nbundantlyi  by  chemioal  proeesseSj  from  the  refuse  of  certain 
eiisBiieal  mann&etares.  Ohmnistij  analysed  ultramarine,  and 
ibnnd  Its  oomponents  abundant,  and  equal  to  that  always  hlthev- 
to  obtained  from  the  lapis  lamli  at  a  gieat  expense. 

Thus  we  And  eonstant  advaneement  in  the  piaetleal  benefits  of 

chemistry  applied  to  the  greatest  of  arts — agriculture,  to  almost 
all  worlds  of  art,  and  to  great  improvements  in  medieine. 


B££. 

This  wonderftil  little  anfanal  has  always  fixed  the  admiiatioa 

of  the  most  observing  and  philosophic  men  in  every  age.  Aris- 
totle, who  was  well  acquainted  with  much  of  the  interesting 
liisto«y  of  the  besi  (about  1^,200  years  ago,)  was  the  first  to 
observe  that  a  bee,  during  eaeh  single  exeunioii  from  tiie  hiTtt, 
Ufldts  her  Tlslfs  to  sue  tpeeus  nfftmm.  Modem  naturalists  have 
confirmed  the  general  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  noticed 
that  the  pollen  with  which  a  bee  comes  home  laden  u  always  of 
th€  iame  color.  The  necessity  of  this  ibstinct  arises  out  of  the 
operation  which  the  poUeufirst  undergoes  when  collected  by  the 
bee.  She  rakes  It  out  with  Ineredible  quickness,  by  means  of 
the  first  pair  of  legs ;  then  passes  it  to  the  middle  pair,  which 
transfer  it  to  the  hind  legs,  by  which  it  is  wrought  up  into  little 
pellets.  Now,  if  the  pollen  was  taken  indiscriminately  from 
dltfevent  flowers,  it  is  probable  that  the  grains,  being  heteroge- 
ssons,  would  not  eoheie  so  effeetuaUj.  Certain  it  Is,  that  bees 
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enter  tbe  hive,  fiome  with  yellow  peUeCSt  others  with  onii0e» 

pink,  white,  or  even  green  colored  ones;  but  they  are  never  ob- 
served to  be  pai'ti-colored. 

Through  this  instinct  another  important  end  is  gained,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  impregnation  of  llowers;  the  production  of  hybrid 
plants  by  the  application  of  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the  stigma 
of  another  is  avoided,  while  those  flowers  are  more  effectnall/ 
fertilized,  whieh  require  the  aid  of  insects  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  pollen  laden  bee  arrives  at  the  iiive,  she  generally 
wallc  or  stands  upon  the  comb,  beating  her  wings,  and  three  or 
four  of  her  fellow  citizens  assist  in  lightening  her  of  her  load ;  or 
the  laden  bee  puts  her  two  hind  legs  into  a  cell,  and  with  the 
intermediatu  pair,  or  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  brushes  off 
Uie  pellets.    Theat  are  then  kneaded  into  a  paste,  at  the  bottom  of 

the  cell,  and  several  cells  are  thus  filled  with  tlie  paoked  and 
softened  pollen,  which  is  called  bee  bread. 

Besides  tlie  honey  and  farina,  bees  also  collect  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance nice  gum-resin,  which  was  called  "  propolis  "  by  Pliny ; 
and  this  they  obtain  principally  from  the  balsaiuic  buds  of  the 
horse-chesnut,  birch  and  poplar,  es])ecial]y  the  Papulut  haisamr 
ifera.  Tiie  propolis  is  soft,  red,  and  will  pull  out  in  a  thread, 
and  is  aromatic.  It  is  employed  in  the  Iiive,  not  only  in  finish- 
ing the  comb,  but  also  in  stopping  up  every  chink  or  orifice  by 
which  cold,  wet,  or  any  enemy  can  enter.  Like  the  pellets  of 
pollen,  it  is  carried  on  the  posterior  tibiss,  but  the  masses  are 
lenticular. 

The  bees  may  be  veadlly  deteeted  feeding  the  yonng  uagfel, 

which  opens  its  lateral  jaws  to  receive  the  bee4)iead,  and  swdr 

lows  it. 

The  (jueeu  lays  six  tiiousund  eggs  a  muuth,  according  to 
Huber. 

The  foiioutiou  of  the  wax  is  a  very  ^inc^ular  and  complex 
operation,  lluber  says:  The  wax  mal%ers,  liaving  taken  a  due 
portion  oi*  honey  or  sugar,  from  either  of  which  wax  can  be  ela- 
borated, su<apend  themselves  to  each  other,  the  ciaws  of  the  foie 
legs  <^  the  lowermost  lieing  attached  to  those  of  the  hind  pair  of 
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the  uppermost^  and  form  themselves  into  a  cluster,  the  exIOKicff 
^  whieh  looJu  like  A  Uiid  of  ^ortein  Tt^eimi^fKKBt 
slilB  itf  a  mIm  of  tatoou,  or  garlaads,  «U 
4ill  dinetfonty  and  in  vfhkh  most  of  Hw  bm  liini  Hutlr  tait 

upon  the  observer.  The  curtain  lui^  no  other  motion  than  what 
it  receives  from  the  interior  layers,  the  fluctuations  of  which  are 
oommuuMMtod  to  it.  All  this  time  the  n«r#e  heu  preserve  thek 
woAted  activity,  and  porsiie  their  rmud  cmplojseBta.  Tk^mn 
makmt  ranain  imaoYabl^  iir  about  tweB^-t>iix  lioiin,4iiiif 
whieii  period  the  ibrmation  of  wftc  takes  plaee,  and  tMn 
laminae  (plates)  of  this  material  may  be  generally  perceived 
under  the  al)domen.  One  of  these  bees  is  now  seen  to  detach 
iliolf  fsQBk  ose  of  the  ceatml  garlands  of  the  cluster,  to  maloo  a 
waj  amoigBt  i6  eompaniona  to  the  middle  of  the  Yw/aiki  otto^oi 
the  hirei  aad,  by  tmnUig  itsdf  ronndi  to  ton  e  Idod  of  veld  ill 
which  it  can  moye  itself  freely.  It  then  suspends  itself  to  the 
■centre  of  the  space  which  it  has  cleared,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
about  an  inch.  It  next  seizes  one  of  the  laminae  of  wax  with  a 
pincer  formed  by  the  posterior  metatarsus  (instep)  and  tibia,  and 
•drawing  it  from  beneath  the  abdominal  segmeat|  one  of  the  ante- 
xlor  legs  takes  It  with  Uie  claws  and  ciurries  it  to  the  mouth. 

^Thewaxlias^psriii^i  tbe  neaiest  analogy  to  tlie  sebaeeous 
^fitf^)  Mietiioai  of  the  intoguMni  than  to  any  othsv  aidmal 
tfecretion.   It  Is  formed  beneath  the  scales  on  the  nnder  side  of 

the  abdomen,  and  when  accumulated  there  seems  to  irritate  the 
partilia  the  bee  may  then  be  observed  wagging  her  abdomen 
.aiMiriBniBgrouiid  to  and  lh>|  as  if  endeavothig  to  ahalce  owl  the 
little  soales;  and  she  is  genenlly  followed  byoaeov  IwooliMe 
beesi  which  have  been  attiaoted  by  her  moyementSi  and  are 
ready  to  sdze  upon  the  plates  of  wax  as  they  fall.  How  they 
mould  the  scales  into  the  walls  of  their  cells  is  not  yet  exactly 
understood.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  bite  pieces  off  and 
Joitt  thMa  together,  but^he  smooth  aad  unifbtm  am&ce  of  the 
mU  shows  Oat  other  openttlow  most  take  pheei  bssldeey  Ife* 
^mdl  of  the  eell  is  someiiBes  HiisiDsr  Ibaa  a  scale  ef  Wtt.  Ws 
must,  tlierefore,  suppose  that  the  bees  have  the  power  of  apply- 
ing some  dissolving  or  softening  menstruum  to  the  wax  scales,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  knead  and  blend  Ihem  into  a  dneWi 
jpasto. 

[AsMinblyi  No.  129.]  U 
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Huber  says  that  the  bee  holds  the  lamina  of  wax  with  its  elaws 
verticalJy — the  tongue  rolled  up  serving  for  a  support — and  by 
#le?atijig  or  dcfoessiog  it  at  will,  causes  the  whole  of  its  cir- 
cuteande  to  be  expoaad  to  the  eetkm  of  the  aaadibie,  ao  thai 
the  margin  ii  tooii  gnawed  into  pieces,  whieh  drop,  as  Hhsf  an 
detached,  into  the  double  cavity,  bortiered  with  hairs  of  the  man- 
dibles. These  tragments,  pressed  by  others  nearly  separated,  fall 
o&  one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  issoe  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  very 
jwnow  rlbaad.  Th^  are  then  piesented  to  <he  tODgnOi  whisfr 
imprefBStes  them  witii  a  IMhy  liquor.  During  this  operation, 
the  tongue  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms  :  sometimes  it  is  flattened 
iiJie  a  spatula  ;  then  like  a  trowel,  which  applies  itself  to  the  ri- 
hand  of  wax  ;  at  other  times  it  resembles  a  pencil  terminating  in 
m  point.  After  having  moistened  the  whole  of  the  riband,  the 
lengne  pndies  it  so  as  to  maike  it  re*enter  the  maadlbleB,  hut  in 
an  opposite  direction,  where  it  is  worked  up  anew.  The  liquor, 
mixed  with  the  wax,  communicates  to  it  a  whiteness  and  opacity 
which  it  had  not  before,  and  doubtless  gives  it  that  tenacity  which 
it  possesses  in  its  perfect  state.  Bees  have  large  and  complex 
organs  of  sight,  and  always  take  the  shortest  road  to  th^  oljeet. 
The  bee  does  not  take  honey  indiscriminately  from  every  flower. 
In  the  meadows  they  are  chietiy  seen  upon  the  orchide^e,  poly- 
goniaicaiyopbylaieea,  but  seldooitif  everyiq[K>n  the  lunwolaestti 
pechH^  OB  MeonnI  of  some  pdsonous  matter  in  the  latter.  Hie 
oleander,  whieh  yields  poisonoiis  honey  fatal  to  tiMMHanda  of 
flies,  is  carefully  avoided  by  bees;  and  the  crown  imperial,  the 
white  nectaries  of  wliieh  are  so  conspicuous  tempts,  but  in  vain, 
Ihe  passing  bee. 

The  finest  flavored  and  most  delicate  lioney  is  ooUecfd  6o» 
•lonatie  plants.  Those  llowarswhidi  have  a  neete  not  hnrtftd 
lobees,  but  poisonous  to  man,  aie  sometimes  visited  by  boss. 

The  description  by  Xenophon  of  the  intoxicating  or  maddening 
honey  which  so  violently  affected  a  number  of  the  ten  tiiousand 
took  ioldieKS  In  his  eelebimted  retreat,  has  been  conflmed  by 
lIsiaMivtaBdbyBr.  Barton,  who,inhieaeee«itof  tiiepeiS6»- 

e<i  honey  collected  from  the  Kaimia  latifolia  (so  called  from  the 
traveller  Kalm,  who  remarked  it  in  North  America.  It  is  a  beau- 
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tifol  plant,  flower  of  single  petals^  white  or  pink,  and  leaves  e^er- 
gfeeDi  Mid  to  be  deleterious)  bj  the  bees  in  Pennsylvania,  justly 
observee,  that  there  is  note  of  poetiy  than  philosophy  in  the 
lowing  lines  of  Pope : 

'*  Ib  the  niee  bee  what  tense  so  rabily  true, 
IfrompoiMiMas  hcrta  extnbct*  the  healing  dew.'' 

SeoBomylntheeKpeoditiifeof  waxiswy  Inportpaltethe 

bee,  on  aeeomit  of  its  eostly  mamifeetnre.  They  aeeoidingly 
construct  their  cells  of  the  smallest  quantity — giving  the  hexa- 
gonal, (six  sides)  form  to  it,  because  that  form  makes  with  the 
SMllest  materiftlythe  Ingest  lesenroir  that  can  be  made,  and  the 
most  pwtoopd  uatiiematieians  and  most  skfllM  geometen  hare 
sc^Ted  ^e  problem  relsUng  to  tiie  attainment  of  the  preeeding 

objects,  an  derived  from  the  infinitessimal  calculus,  to  have  a  sur- 
prising agreement  with  the  actual  measure  of  the  difierent  angles 
&rmed  by  the  walls  of  the  cell. 

The  true  honey  bee  (apis  melliica)  was  oiiginally  of  the  Old 
World,  whenee  it  was  transported  to  Ameiiea  and  other  eonntdeSi 
where  European  eolonies  are  established. 

Latreille,  the  distinguished  entomokigist  seyS|  in  his  Bsfse 
Animal  (Animal  Kingdom,)  that  the  honey  bee  of  the  south  and 

east  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Egypt,  differs  Specifically  from  that 
of  western  Europe. 

Hunter's  observations  on  the  temperature  of  bee  hives  are  inter- 
esting. He  found  the  warmth  inside  a  hire  at  eighty-two  degrees, 
while  the  air  outside  was  l^-towt  degrees;  this  was  in  Jnlj. 
And  in  Deeember,  when  the  air  outsldo  was-  thhrty-ilfa  degrees, 
that  inside  was  seventy-three  (A  grees.  And  thus,  what  is  ex- 
tremely raje  in  the  lower  animals,  they  maintain  their  digestiTO 
powers,  and  subsist  on  the  produoe  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
'  Aaaofdlni^itey  sate  always  Midy  to  take  adTantaga  of  aigrllne 
mild  day— go  abroad  and  e^K7  the  wea!a«r--Haid  while  ahMad, 
always  void  their  excrement,  for  they  are  singularly  clean  in  all 
their  habits;  and  when  purposely  coniined  to  the  hive,  with 
abundance  of  Ibod,  Ihey  ha?e  been  known  to  &11  a  saerifloe  to 
their  instlnetlTe  repngnane^  to  deile  the  hive. 

*  • 
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GflBAitl  caiBiidler  preeented  ears  of  wlieat  ftont  Jl,  H.  Enot, 
Bmi^  of  Cfaieliimitf ,  Ohio,  for  distrlbntioD,  tbe  prodnetioii  of  a 

sample  obtained  from  England.  Mr.  Ernst  states  that  he  has 
found  it  exqeediuglj  productive  and  hardy,  much  more  so  than 
aeyeral  other  varieties  under  the  same  treatmmit  and  in  the  same 
soU.  It  is  of  reeent  Introdnetion  Into  England,  and  is  attracting 
inieh  aMsntien  tkers.  Its  reported  product  is  one-third  more 
than  the  best  varieties  in  use. 

Dr.  IVnnellyof  Oswego,  near  Lake  Ontario,  presented  a  tobacco 
^nt,  with  its  ssed-balls  nearly  ripe.  Tlie  iaigsat  ieaves  meas- 
weaboat  two  ftet  talevglh  bjabout  ana  IMof  gMsM  hrsadlfc. 
Tke  whole  pknt  is  almost  sU  feet  liigh,  and  it  bean  abettt  om 

hundred  and  fifty  seed-balls. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  smaller  plants  than  this  wete 
pieierred. 

Jwdge  Van  .Wyek.— -Will  tiie  best  €idm  tobaoco  grow  hevet 
Chairman,— I  thinlL  not 

The  Secretary  mentioned  the  large  crop  of  dark  colored  oats 
of  Mr.  Rose,  of  Crooked  Lal^e,  seventy-five  bushels  an  taei  a 
9eoimen  sent  to  the  Fair. 

Chairman. — I  have  tried  northern  oats  ou  my  Carolina  farm, 
bat  they  do  not  thrive.  The  southern  oat  gives  a  heavier  yieldy 
mneh.  f  tilled  it  well,  planted  It  in  drills,  and  ploughed  between 
Ihem  with  a  bull-tongued  plough.  T  got  forty  bushels  per  acre; 
the  season  was  admirable  for  it.  It  is  often  adverse  to  oats  with 
US.  I  have  often  had  poor  oats  on  my  Westohester  farm.  I  saw 
ine  fields  of  it  lately  in  Ganada;  thexe  are  beautiftil  level  lands 
leaded  with  varions  crops.  I  was  surprised  at  their  beanqr. 

Dr.  Austin  Church.  On  the  subject  of  the  newly  diseopeied 
mines  of  phosphate  of  lime.  I  observe  that  very  high  import- 
ance is  justly  ascribed  to  it.  But  its  value  to  the  farmers  is  very 
dependent  on  its  prise*  If  th^  mk  for  their  mineral  twen^- 
Ave  doUara  a  ton,  they  will  prevent  mtf  large  benefit  bafqg 
rived  by  Ibnners.  Why,8ir!  bones  are  now  sold  at  aboni  tan  to 
thirteen  dollars  a  ton.    Our  hard  coal  (Anthracite,)  ashes  eon* 
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Uin  all  of  foot  per  cent,  per  toa  of  th&  same  pkospliono.  JBefeM 
vtlog  tlMn  tlMif  iluHild  be  expoMd  to  the  air  te  eom  line. 
Uitae  eontains  the  laigeet  shave  of  tt  of  any  bani*jmRl  mmuMf 

and  tills  is  to  a  great  degree  lost  lor  wa&t  of  proper  care. 

Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  said  that  barn-yards  were  gene* 
rally  (nine  out  of  ten)  badly  constructed,  they  lose  one-half  of 
the  urine. 

Dr.  Church. — Add  common  salt  to  manure,  and  with  the  am- 
nKMua^  it  will  form,  muriate  of  anmionla,  thus  fixing  that  Tolatile 

plait%.piewitiiig  lie  etsq^otalta  of  fte  amMiale. 

Dr.  Underhiil.— That  is  right  Ammoiiia}  alv^s  in  the  air^ 
cornea  down  in  the  rahii  ooloiEa  it  yellow.  COuoeoel  tekei  tibe 

ammonia  out  of  the  rain  water  and  leaves  it  elear.  Snow  brings 
down  ammonia  abundantly.  Late  snows  in  the  spring  Q^,  i^raUi 
aie  well-known  iertlUzera. 

Col.  Morris  was  obliged,  by  business  to  leave  the  chair,  which 
waS|  on  leotion,  taken  by  Dv.  Undechill. 

Dr.  Church.— It  seems  to  lesemblOy  in  effect,  the  practice 
ealled  molching  or  oo^redngi  eoveied  iq;>ots  iav^r  the  eoUee* 
tion  of  nitre. 

Dr.  Underhill.— Whcie  snow  bae  deep  and  long^  mneh  anuno- 
Bln  is  edUeeted.  In  Yalleyi  watMd  by  stkeams  of  melted  snow, 

the  goitre  is  very  prevalent ;  this  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  may  be  owing  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  water. 

Dr.  Church.--Hie  experience  of  Dr.  Coventry  in  tiic  goitre^ 
caused  him  to  refer  it  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  asprijog  contain- 
ing alum.  Idiocy  is  a  common  eHect  of  c^tre* 

Dr.  Underliili. — ^It  produces  a  diminished  intellect— «  Stupor. 
Oeees  of  goit  le  are  tmj  nre  in  this  eoantix. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — Idiocy  is  conunon  with  goitre. 

Dr.  Unde>hill  Cheaistiy  lies  densnstntad  liie  large  proper* 
tiou  oi  the  phospliate  of  lime  la  wheat.   We  have  been  for  1^ 
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jean  taking  this  element  awaj  from  our  soU.  We  not 
yetonied  it.  We  have  sent  off  to  o^er  eomitriee  miUions  on 

millious  of  this  phosphate  in  wheat,  corn,  pork,  l)eef,  kc.  We 
hftFe  also  exported  very  large  amounta  of  bonee  to  Europe.  Fif- 
teen or  twen^  years  ago,  Ihrmets  hereaboot  quitted  growing 
wheat.  Thej  thought  that  owing  to  soma  malaria  or  to  jobm- 
tiling  else,  the  flf,  fte.,  wheat  would  no  longer  give  (air  erops ; 
they  knew  nothing  of  this  phosphate  of  lime.  Long  Island  made 
use  of  large  masses  offish,  called  Manhaden,  or  Moss  Bunkers, 
§K  manure.  They  pat  them  ob  or  near  the  anriMe.  TIm  odor 
tan  tlmm  was  eieesslve,  and  even  penktona  to  health— oeoa- 
atoniag  in  eases^  dM  inevaleaoe  Jt  looked  Jaw.  Now,  tiie  old 
notion  that  all  the  manure  leached  down  caused  all  this  trouble 
and  an  immense  loss  of  the  fertilizing  properties  by  this  evapo 
ration  and  escape  into  tlie  air.  If  they  had  put  the  fish  down 
deep  all  this  would  have  been  saved.  But,  nevertheless,  they 
got  one  eiop  liy  it  of  sometimes  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre. 
As  soon  as  our  farmers  applied  bones  all  the  wonderfol  malaria 
disappeared.  The  supply  of  moss  bankers  is  unlimited. 

Dr.  Chobch.— And  cheap  too,  for  they  are  ofHen  sold  on  the 
beaeh  for  ten  ahillings  a  wagon  load. 

Dr.  Underhill.-^We  do  now  return  to  the  eountry  fiom  our 

city  a  consideralile  amount  of  the  fertilizers.  Guano  is  a  concen- 
trated manure  made  of  fish.  The  use  of  it  is  not  well  known 
generally.  I  have  injured  plants  by  using  guano  too  strong.  It 
mint  be  well  diluted  ^  my  workmen  would  not  at  first  obey  my 
instructions  on  that  point.  That  the  newly  discovered  mines  of 
phosphate  will  prove  of  vast  importance  is  certain,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  other  mines  of  it  will  ere  long  be  found.  But,  un- 
doubtedly our  farmers  ought  to  be  furnished  with  it  at  a  cheap 

ratCi  to  make  it  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck. — Professor  Johnston  in  his  book  of  travels  in 
North  America,  speaks  of  theae  mines  of  phosphate  of  lime  both 
In  Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  New-York,  Imbedded  « inte 
shape  of  metamorphic  limestone,  unusually  rich  in  pho^hate  of 

lime."  The  professor  in  his  book  states  the  conversation  he  IM 
with  a  practical  farmer  of  Syracuse,  in  Western  New- York,  who 
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ttid,<<if  altfmerhim  two  men,  and  works  wtth  tiionii  aad 
Ineps  them  at  their  work,  ha  maf  maintatB  his  ftmilj'aod  elaar 

8  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  farm.  But  if  he  farms  more 
largely,  as  a  gentleman  farmer,  leaving  the  management  to 
an  overseer,  he  will  not  make  more,  perhaps,  than  2  or 
3  per  cent.  Farming  is  much  less  pfofitable  in  tka  aooBlgf 
ai  Onondaga  than  it  nsad  to  be  li»ar  or  ftra  jeaia  ago.  Oar* 
haid  Ml  grows  50  bushels  of  Indian  oom  to  the  aaie,  and 
this  is  the  best  crop  we  now  get,  but  it  must  be  manured; 
much  is  now  laid  down  to  grass  to  be  recruited."  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  I  have  stated  before  in  this  Clnli^ 
moie  tiian  oaee,  tbaX  wlieal  will  not  pay  as  well  as  Indian  eon 
and  grass.  It  will  not  pay  for  highly  mannring  and  tillage  eqiail 
to  some  other  things  This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  crop  of 
wheat  has  fallen  off,  with  us  and  in  some  other  States  ;  there  is 
not  so  much  planted,  or  if  there  is  as  muoh|  or  even  more,  it  ia 
Mi  nHomiied  as  high  or  tillad  as  well  as  some  other  things.  TkiB 
tmutxmmtfSSbtdtopxUpboKgbM^  ninaiaL 
ingijedlenls,  whieh  his  soil  may  require,  and  also  a  good  supply 
of  barn-yard  ma niu"e  and  the  best  of  tillage  besides.  All  these 
must  be  and  are  applied  at  this  time  to  things  that  will  produce 
more  and  pay  better  than  wheat. 

Dr.  Underbill.  I  omitted  speaking  of  another  great  source  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  is  one  which  some  few  farmers  ha?# 
Idt  upon.  I  mean  that  part  of  the  tan  whieh  lies  about  six 
inches  deep  under  the  ftrm.  There,  sinee  the  deluge,  lies  qb« 
disturbed  the  fertilizer,  usually  hard. 

Roots  of  the  grains  and  annuals  cannot  penetrate  it.  There  it  is 
and  has  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of  years,  insoluble,  ex- 
oepl  when  roots  apply  themselves  to  it.  Not  HxAe  taner  in  Urn 
ever  plows  deeper  than  flve^inches.  The  roots  cannot  get  at  tho 
mine  below— it  is  too  hard.  He  cannot  aftbrd  to  buy  guano  or  • 
bone, but  he  can  afl'ord  a  subsoil  plough.  Let  him  go  down  fif- 
teen inches  into  his  good  i&rm  belo^i  and  he  may  have  a  newr 
tan  good  Ibr  fifteen  years  t»  come.  I  nerer  thought. nntU  thfp 
year,  that  my  loose,  sandy,  gravelly  land  wanted  subsolling !  It 
is  so  very  light  and  loose  that  one  almost  wades  in  it.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, this  year  I  have  subsoUed  12  to  14  inches  deep/  and 
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mj  corn  on  that  tillage  has  given  me  a  doubU  crop.  I  found  the 
bottom  ol  my  very  loose  top  soil  bard  packed  ;  the  annual  plants 
coold  BOipai  thdr  loots  tktouffi  iU  Uj  double  crop  im  cac* 
Oiadadini(pite«f  a  pnUf  mme  dmifid.  I  ]ia?e  ka  any 
ymn  ahn^  ploogiM  to  th*  ditipih  of  ftom  eight  to  tm  MiaSr 
but  this  season  I  h4?e  resorted  to  iht/arm  which  lies  under  muu 

•ODoeagCttUj. 

Dr.  Church. — Is  it  necessarj  to  subsoil  every  year  ? 

Br.  Unteliill.— I  think  not }  bnt  I  nMS  to  labtoU  mry  am 

I  cultivate.  It  operates,  also,  as  a  drainer.  It  also  receivejr 
the  fertHisur  irom  thaatm/oiy>htte.  The Jirsi  store  of  manure  U  our 

tMBittit  tMetii  by  litiM  qf  dwr  <ad  wtoa— by  d»w  ewi  la  tiaw 

ff  dfoqi^it— when  sdeep-tilled  soil  eta  takeHin,  while  a  shal- , 
k)W  one  cannot.  Up  to  this  day  the  shallow  work  pre  vails. 
Kineteeu  out  of  twen^  farms  are  ao  abused.  A  iauaer  who  oaa 
hMmt  bi^  hooka  nor  attaad  Fuamn^  Olnb§j  fan  niwaHhili 
plHi^diifu  LUktaitiyityaad  Ifha  fd]%  let  klM  aoMto 
thia  dob  and  toll  oa  to  t 

Ika  iQliiaet— Phoaphato  of  Llna-^WM  ordoifd  to  ba  oontinnad  > 

no  CQob  tiMD  (<m  aooonnt  of  the  S4lh  Amnal  Mr,)  ad- 
journed to  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  next. 


GoQifa  Diakiy>  JGiq.,  in  iha  Ghair  j  Haajy  MaigB>  Sooiotary. 


dOQiitiyfbrAoiisaof  Ihnnan;  tberalueoftheEobonesladoeto 
Ibe  phospbato  of  If  mo  they  oontain— area  tbe  Hold  of  WatHdoo 

irn  rendered  an  aooesBOly  lor  furnishing  this  aineadmcnt. 

Until  a  late  date  the  only  source  firom  wWah  phosphato  of  Mm 
im  obtained  was  Iroxa  hoae«  i^und  and  aiq;»lied  to  the  soil. 


AMULICiV  iHaTITVTE, 

Amtn'  CM,  AVw.  11, 1851. 
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The  first  improvement  in  their  use  consisted  in  fermenting  them 
with  a  divisor  beibie  use,  so  as  to  xeader  them  more  easiljr  solu- 
bitolor  Utilise  of  plants;  other  operaton  boiled  bones  in  «  oloee 
rmtkf  DBder  pxearaieof  ilettniaiid  witfi  very  high  pressoie  they 
m  soluble  fn  water,  and  may  be  added  to  the  compost  heap  in 
semi-fluid  Ibrm — all  {lie  gelatine  dissolving  and  the  phosphate  of 
lime  dividing  readily  through  the  fluid.  The  more  recent  im- 
provement, however,  is  dianging  the  phosphate  into  the  n^V' 
j^ifpMf  ^  Mhm,  and  tiiw  WDdeitag  tt  aolnhl 
It  My  be  applied  to  the  soil  either  in  fluid  tern  er  through 
the  compost  heap. 

This  change  is  prodnced  by  treating  hones  with  dlhite  sidphiirfe 
acid.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  a  combination  takes  place  between  the  lime  and  the  sul* 
phuric  acid,  converting  part  of  the  lime  into  sulphate  of  lime, 
(plaster  of  parts;  and  leaving  all  the  pliosphorle  aeid  ooinbiiied> 
viih  part  of  the  lime  as  tuper-phosphaiM  tfUm  which  is  solnlkle 
In  water  and  therefore  is  inuuedlately  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
plants. 

When  phosphate  of  lime  is  applied  to  soils  fifty  bo^ls  per 
acre  is  required,  and  its  effects  last  for  many  years,  and  thus  the 
capital -of  the  farmer  is  put  out  at  compound  interest,  which  he 
jMshimseif.  If  than^pfryAav^AaU^^MMbensed^theaffioaat  ' 
xiioUiitgli9onilvebiidielsofbiiBeals8ii^^  ibr  an  acre,  and 
the  eieet  Is  moeh  greater  than  when  gronnd  bones  alone  are  need. 
hy  this  treatment  the  amount  invested  is  readily  realised  at  an 
early  dale,  and  if  a  larger  quantity  be  applied,  as  it  is  not  vola- 
tile, it  cannot  be  lost  bat  remains  in  the  soil  until  the  requize- 
uents  of  tnlantft  oonsnne  it. 

Tor  this  porpose  the  mercantile  solphnric  add  dieold  not 
wed,  fliat  obtained  from  the  chamber  of  the  mandkotores,  beibre 
eoncenlration,  known  as  cAamft<r-aeiii,ismneh  dbeaper  and  equal- 
ly effective.  The  great  expense  of  sulphuric  acid  is  in  its  con- 
centration, and  as  it  requires  to  be  diluted  before  use  by  the  far- 
mer, it  should  be  pnrehssed  before  the  expense  of  concentration 
has  oeonried. 
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The  chamber-acid  should  be  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water  be- 
fwe  being  applied  to  bones  er  other  plKMphate  of  lime. 

Widiinalinrmontiis  twolaiie  depoaltaof  naliTe  bene-eaitk 
lia?e  been  diaeovered  In  this  eonntiy— the  ooe  at  Defer,  Ke«r- 

Jersey,  by  Dr.  Jackson  aud  Francis  Alger,  Esq.,  of  B<3Ston  ;  and 
4he  other  at  Crown  Pointi  Lake  Champlain,  by  Prof.  Emmons. 

13ut,intheNew*Jeiiiy]oealityit  veiypiBeaiideei^ee^Uhe- 
log  twiee^  weight  of  boiiMlMt  and  eonlafaiinf  an  eqnallyltfge 

per  centage  of  phosphate  of  lime.  When  pulverized  it  dissolves 
readily  in  sulpliuric  acid,  forming  the  super-phosphate,  and  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  our  farmers.  A  company  has 
Imn  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  New-Jersey  for  working 
this  mine,  and  many  hundred  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  there  bought  readily  by  the  farmers  at  from  £5  to  £7 
per  ton,  ($25  to  $35,)  w  hile  our  own  farmers,  with  but  few  ex- 
•ceptionSy  axe  inactive  in  its  use. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  States  of  New-Yorky  Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  and  elsewhere  which  produced  large  crops  a  few 

years  since,  now  refuse  to  do  so,  and  in  many  cases  simply  from 
Absence  of  pliosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  the  whole  having  been 
|»arted  with  as  constituents  of  former  crops,  and  composing  tJie 
lx>Bes  of  animals  raised  npon  these  terns.  Ex|>eriment  has 
proved  that  turnips  and  other  crops  ndsed  on  soils  Mrly  ciiarged 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  are  more  nutritious  and  have  better 
keeping  qualities  than  those  raised  by  the  use  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure alone;  indeed,  Jihe  nitrogenons  manures  are  always 
more  eilbotlTe  after  the  apj^cation  of  snper-phoiphate  of  lime. 
I  have  many  acres  of  ruta-bagtts  this  year  raised  as  a  second  crop, 
after  early  vegetables,  by  the  use  of  super-phos]>iialt'  of  lime, 
and  yielding  more  than  one  thousand  busheh»  per  acre.  All  the 
root  crops  are  doubled  in  quantitj  by  its  uscy  while  all  other 
crops  are  materially  in^^ved.  By  referoice  to  the  analysis  of 
.  Tegetables,  but  few  will  be  found  the  ashes  of  which  do  not 
contain  phosphate  of  lime,  and  maximum  crops  cannot  be  raised 
from  soils  dehcient  in  tliis  amendment.   To  the  dairyman,  this 
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manore  is  highlj  ImporUnt ;  milk  contains  large  quantities  of 
phosphate  of  limOi  and  pastora  are  doubled  in  valiie  for  the  oie 
of  mlleh  eowi  bjr  iti  nae. 

*  • 

The  ehatman  Mmaiked  thai  tiie  EogUih  hatie  kt  %  hmg  tiM 
part  need  Ibr  nannre  all  Ihe  banes  th^  wm  able  fo  ohIaiB,  aad 
with  great  advantage  to  their  crops. 

jQd|$e  Tan  Wjck.  AH  soils  are  more  or  less  famished  with 

the  phosphoric  element  which  the  bone  supplier,  when  exhausted 
bj  vegetables,  it  must  be  restored. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  said  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  that  had  been 
discovered  here,  in  both  localities,  that  of  Dover  in  New-Jersey, 
and  Crown  Point  in  the  north  of  this  State,  were  heki  too  high 
for  the  Enslish  maAnt.  This  he  ^learaadflkom  some  of  the 
latest  perlodieals,  andthedlsensslons  Ihsire  eoataineden  the  snb- 
ject,  which  took  place  in  the  London  Farmers'  Club.  It  was 
said  there,  the  American  phosphate,  on  investigation,  was  cer- 
tainly not  worth  more  than  the  English.  This  last  contained 
firom  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  pore  phosphate,  and  a  good  deal  not 
so  mneh ;  tiiat  this,  In  Its  raw  or  rough  state,  wonld  not  bring 
j65  a  ton ;  of  course  so  much,  or  certainly  not  more,  could  be 
given  for  the  American.  The  trade  was  then  considered 
as  closed.  Those  who  had  the  American  article  for  sale,  to 
ahow  their  eonr^  on  the  oceasion,  immediatelj  raised  it  np  la 
iB7.  This,  as  maj  be  supposed,  stopped  the  sale  for  that  tiaw. 
All  or  most  articles  of  commerce  here,  that  are  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  oui*  country,  are  apt  to  be  valued  higher  here 
than  in  Europe,  or  than  thcj  will  bring  on  being  sent  theaaw. 
This  probably  Is  owing  to  tiiA  hi^  pike  of  labor  hara,and  the 
artftele,  perhaps,  eaanotbaaftMled  for  less  than  ItlslieldatlMve. 
Phosphate  ol  lime  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  quite  extensive 
sections  there,  imbedded  in  lime  stone  and  some  other  rociu, 
called  copniUi$f  meaning  petrified  dung  of  certain  animals  of 
the  lisard  trfba,  monsters  in  siae  as  w^l  u  appeatanee,  and  ans 
supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  delnge.  This  gives  it  animal 
|)roperties,  and  makes  it  more  valuable.  It  is  also  found  there 
in  certain  green  sands,  worked  up,  it  is  thought,  from  the  sea  to 
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fone  difltenee  In  tbe  intarior«i]i  i^bftd^and  ineoipoisted  with 
sea  anlauls  and  oth«r*nurine  tiibstaaeas;  some  of  both  kinds 

are  said  to  be  rich  ia  phosphate.  May  not  some  ol"  the  rocks  in 
New- Jersey,  in  which  this  mineral  has  been  found,  have  a  simi- 
lai  orifin  to  the  English,  that  o£  coprolitUy  or  may  n<^  some  of 
IhagmnwidsfiiiuidoB  tlw  scnMSt  thesei  and  extMidisg  te 
soathi  be  ileh  also  In  this  valiMbto  mlasnlt  I  de  noi  tIdBic,  an 
I  bare  stated  before  in  this  elnb,  that  land  requires  move  thaa  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  good  article,  and  to  apply  it  beyond  this 
would  be  useless  expense — say  from  100  to  250  lb.  per  acre, 
aeeording  to  the  quality,  as  Professor  lilies  lias  said,  land  gene- 
ral! jwiU  pusbaUr  reoslfa  snkl  pnit  br  aioia  of  «Us  tkn  «qr 
other  mineral,  such  as  lime,  gypsum,  &c.,  The  purest  state  in 
which  it  is  to  be  foun<l  is,  we  believe,  bone.  This  contain?  con- 
siderable animal  matter,  and,  if  bsoken,  ground,  or  dissolved  in 
snlphnde  neid,  all  is  piuntt  iad* 

ICr.  Meigs  liad  obser?ed|  with  great  pleasure,  that  in  the  Sute 
of  WIseonshi,  a  flax  pulling  maeliine  had  been  iuTented^  wbieh 
can  pull  twenty  aeres  of  flax  in  one  day.   This  is  an  Imaense 

relief  to  the  flax  grower,  for  this  operation  was  always  hard 
work — hardly  ever  done  at  a  less  cost  than  four  dollars  an  acre. 
This  invention  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  flax  crop  tban 
lir.  McGomiek's  reaper  is  to  that  of  wheat  Infoimstkm  esa 
be  had  of  S.  B.  Ooss,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

Hnw-Ton,  10th  Ifor^  1851. 

lo  M«  Chairmm  of  the  Fkrmtr*s  CM: 

In  a  letter  dat^jd  the  3d  February  last,  addresscil  to  ujy  rela 
tive,  Mr.  Hooper,  Theydon  Hall,  Essex,  England,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameiiean  Institme,  page  398,  andsr 
dale  ef  the  16th  Fsteaai7)  1851, 1  staled  a  n«w  pioeesB  of  gnw- 
ing  wheat;  wtAent  ploughing  or  spading  the  had,  I  requested 

him  to  make  a  jicrsonai  examination  ul'  all  the  inteifSting  points 
of  the  subject,  and  to  iuform  me  ijy  letter,  for  publication.  His 
r«|>i/  is  received,  and  contains  such  a  sattilactorjr  and  corrobora- 
tive evidsnoe  of  the  truth  of  the  loroMr  stateneut,  that  Ihe 
reader,  if  inquiring,  lihe  mjrsalf,  for  pmetical  Aeli  and  rralltlse, 
will  be  well  repaid  by  investigating  them  in  Joxta  position,  and 
whilst  reading  the  first,  relei  iur  conlirmation  to  iht;  second. 
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Q.  In  what  eondition  was  tlie  land,  how  cropped  and  manured 
in  the  three  last  years  preceding  the  experiment  ? 

A.  Cropped  witiik  polaioaa,  18  yetn  of  tlift  90  yctrs  pxeaadiBg 

the  experiment. 

%  What  area  is  thus  Uid  1 

A.  TuoaoMi  oanteialiig  43,000  ftat  eadi. 

Q.  Whal  is  the  surface  soil,  as  8wl>  da^,  loaiUi  gravoli  &c.  1 

A.  Brown  loam* 

Q.  What  f9  tfce  anbaoaf 

A.  Brick  earth. 

<k  btlMiaadptate  otim  Mriies  (ridge»,)  ork]iia)  «i*of  ' 

vhalsiflDt 

Unanswered. 

Q.  How  many  grains  dropped  in  each  hole,  and  how  deep  % 

A.  Three  or  Ibnr  grains;  abont  two  inohes  deep^  taking  \\ 
peek  per  aete. 

Q-  What  kind  of  wheat  1 

Unanswered. 

Q.  When  is  the  land  eeededt 

A.  £ar]j  in  October. 

Q.  Aw  we  to  nwdewlind  tha  dihbtti«  m  4krtBil  ens  Ibel 
between  the  rows,  and  also  along  each  row,  i.  e.,  onelboisqnani 

A.  The  distance  between  the  rows  is  one  lbot»  and  between  the 
holeiineaehiiiwtfaieeorfiMr  Inehes. 

A.  Annually  manured  with  30  or  60  bushel^  of  ooal  soot  per 
aeie.  In  March  or  April. 

The  growW|lfr.  X.  B.  PIperi  <^OolneSnglne,  near  OeklMler} 
Bnglaiid,  tea  new  giown  on  ^eane  pleoe  of  land  eefen  i» 

cessive  crops  of  wheat,  without  on  any  occasion,  allowing  a 
plow  to  turn  over  a  single  furrow.  The  soil,  in  fact,  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  plough,  ^ndeyorany  ether  implemetiti  the 
ealjr  thing  osed  hat  besn  a  hoa^  and  Odi  has  not  been -euplflifai 
to  locesn  ^  soil ;  hntoaly  tonainoinateeaiteeiMeistolMBtt 
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tibiB  with  tlie  stubble.  Hie  «Ten|e  piodaee  of  tbe  tnt 
jean  his  been  fyhj-two  bushels  per  aere^  and  of  the  last  ywir 

fortj  bushels  per  aere.  A  horse  hoe,  or  enltlfator,  or  broad 

share  plough,  might  supercede  the  general  use  of  the  hand  hoe, 
especially  when  preparing  tiie  land  for  seed.  Phosphate  of  lime, 
or  guano,  or  dry  wood  ashes,  or  salt  patroi  might  (I  sa^oee)  be 
snbitltated  Ibr  the  soot  oecastoaiilly. 

A  honedlbbUag  nashiae,  during  the  last  sbL  years,  has  plant- 
ed thieaaflne  per  disn^at  nine  inshts  sfoavsi  andl  piiwe 
might  be  fobstitoled  Ibr  the  eipensire  hand  dIbbK 

The  seed  wheat  shonld  inTariabl/ be  prepared  Ivfbiiniag  and 
lindng;  orby  biIfieTitriol,ainore  leeent piaetiee,  moM  suitable 

for  machinery  ;  but  both  are  preventives  of  smut,  and  never,  no 
never  submit  to  its  attack. 

I  give  the  latter  method — To  t^ix  <juarts  boiling  water  add  one 
pound  sulphate  of  copperas  or  l»lue  vitriol ;  put  three  bushels  of 
wheat  into  a  shallow  tub,  and  when  the  vitriol  is  quite  dissolved, 
add  the  eompoiind  to  the  wheat,  intermixing  them  thoroughly. 

UI8T0&Y  OF  BOTANY. 

From  the  beginning,  man  has  been  fanning  names  Ibr  plants. 
Botanists  have  gathered  together,  have  studied  and  ananged 

upwards  of  82,000  species  of  plants,  a  mighty  host  whose  ranks 
are  daily  swelled  by  new  recruits.  This  vast  assemblage  has  not 
hten  gathered  together  in  a  few  years,  it  is  coeval  with  man,  and 
weeaniotbntfeelthatthestndyof  the  distinetfam  betwesBoas 
plant  and  fnolher  eommeneed  with  tlie  first  day  of  tibe  ciertirm 
of  the  human  race.  The  name  Botany  is  modern,  but  its  anti- 
quity dates  from  the  appearance  of  our  first  parents.  The 
elassss  first  statsd  were  ^'grass,  and  herbs  yielding  seed,  and 
frnit  trsce  yielding  firoit.''  Theoi^mstos  (about  2000  years  ago) 
had  his  water  plants  and  parasites,  pot  htahB  and  Ibreat  tiess, 
and  Cum  plants.  Dioscorides  had  aromatics,  gum-bearing  plants, 
eatable  vegetables  and  corn  herbs,  and  the  successors,  imitators, 
aad  ooplm  of  those  writsrs,  retained  the  same  kind  (tf  anaage- 
BMAtfbrages.  It  was  not  untU  1570  that  Label,  a  Fleming,  Ibh 
proved  the  ancient  modes  of  distinction.   He  .was  soon  fbUowed 
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^      hy  others,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Ca  salpinuS;^ 
i      an  lUlkuiy  vhiO  wzoteia  1583|  the  celebrated  Tounneforty  and 
I      eipeeiellj  our  coontiyiBaii  Jolm  Bay,  wiio  floofislied  in  tlie  end 
K      of  the  sevMiteenih  oenttiry.   He  had  so  elear  and  philosophical  a 
K       conception  of  the  true  principles  of  classilicatiou  as  to  liave  left 
^      behind  him  ia  his  Historia  Plautarum  (History  of  Plants)  the 
leilfonndalionsof  all  thoae  modem  Tieiws>  whicli  kavfaig  again 
been  brought  fbrwaid  at  a  mm  ikTorabk  time  by  Jnaaieni  aie 
fcaenlly  ascribed  exclusiyely  to  that  more  learned  Botanist  and 
his  successors.    Ray,  however,  labored  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  being  too  far  in  advance  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  were 
[      unable  to  i^piteiate  the  importance  of  his  viewSi  or  the  fitnesa 
I      of  his  opinkHM;  and  who,  thereforei  instead  of  oeenpyiiig  them- 
asihres' with  the  impiovementa  ef  his  ^ystemy  set  tiisMselftea  to 
work  to  discover  some  ar title ial  method  of  arrangement  that 
should  be  to  Botany  what  the  alj^habet  is  to  language — a  key,  by 
which  the  details  of  the  science  may  be  readily  ascertaiyaed* 
With  this  in  view,  JU?innainf«alsd,in  imf  a  qralflmdti^nding 
on  the  formation  ot  t^eOQioUa,(Flow«r  s)  Xamal,in  l^npcm 
the  fniit  alone;  Ifagnol,  in  1790,  on  tlie  Caly,  (the  outside  eov* 
ering  of  a  flower)  and  Corolla ;  and  iiually  Linnieus,  in  1731,  on 
variations  between  the  stamen  (the  male  organ,)  standing  around 
the  centce  of  the  floweri  and  the  pistil  (lemale  oigMi)  standii^ 
in  the  centre.  Thia  meOuid  has  ei|}oyed  a  dagiee  of  eslabiileF 
which  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  hnman  contrivances,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  cleaiuess,  and  in  its  day  it  eflfect- 
ed  a  large  amount  of  good.   Lindley  calls  his  system  the  natural 
ene.  The  work  is  hn  one  thidk  oetavo  YohBoae  of  tfOSpageSyeon- 
taining  nomeioni  dravi^gs  of  plants  and  parts  of  plants. 

a 

Addington  B.  Fiyoi  befaig  requested  by  the  chairman  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  Club  some  of  his  specimens  of  Alg«  (sea  weed,) 
presented  a  number  of  them  prepared  by  himself,  firmly  placed 
on  drawing  paper  with  perfect  neatness  and  full  and  perfect 
form.  They  were  seleeted  by  Mr.  Fiye  in  the  Pacific  ooaan) 
within  the  laat  three  yearsiiim  Panama  to  to  Itai^^  Mr. 
F.  is  now  engaged  in  a  e^asslfieation  andnosaenslatnre  fiir  tlMin^ 
his  object  is  to  make  as  entire  a  collection  of  them  as  is  possible. 
While  Mr.  F.  was  explaining  the  beau^fal  specimenS|  he  men- 
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tionody  among  othm » the  lof^  AIg»,  vbldi  rte  from  100  to  160 
ftot  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  in  eome  plaoes  and  entangle  the 

vessf^ls  sailing  through  them,  embarrassing  the  paddle  wheels  of 
steameiis.  He  adverted  to  the  practical  uses  to  which  some  of 
them  ma/  be  put,  over  and  abore  their  uses  as  kelp.  Some  of 
them  ean  be  eooked  as  JeUji  and  it  maybe  considered  as  good  as 
ealvee*  hot  jelly.  The  oohns  of  seme  are  splendid. 

The  Seeretaiy  rtad  from  LIndley'liVciStable  Kingdom  tibaiil- 

lowing  extracts : 

Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom^  makes  the  foOowing  re 

marks  on  vegetable  and  animal  life  : 

"And  hence  it  is  that  those  who  deal  ia  generals  only,  with- 
out descending  to  particulars,  pronounce  with  a  voice  of  autho- 
rity that  the  animal  and  vegetable  IciDgdoms  are  sundeied  ii|7 
deslded  ohataotsHitica.  The  ^fook^t  deokM  that  the  poner 
«f  s^taneons  moHeiii  and  the  frediag  by  a  stemaohi  ane  qvall* 
tIeseoBflnedtoiheantanalkiBgdem.  Bt^mimeroiis  plants  mofv 

with  all  the  appearance  of  spontaneity  ;  the  spores  of  those  con- 
tef  Id,  wliich  are  sometimes  called  aoofipores,  swim  in  water  with 
ffsataoHfilys  tiie  iUamsats  of  the  lygaemata  (one  of  the  A|gm 
aia  fv>eed8,)  oomMne  with  tiie  energy  of  animal  life;  andasAra 

stomach,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  whole  interior  of  a  liv- 
ing independent  cell  is  not  a  stomach.  Chemists  once  referred 
to  the  presence  of  nitrogen  as  a  certain  olmraoteristic  of  animals, 
fiotplanla  abound  in  nitrogen.  With  move  leason  they  now  ^ 
peal  totheexistenoeof  etaieh  In  plants^  an  onganie  eoinpoand 
nuknown  among  the  animal  creation.  And  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  mark  of  distinction  that  has  hitherto  been  found  ;  for  it  Is 
universally  present  in  plants,  and  has  enabled  Mr.  Payen  to  oon* 
firm  by  ehemical  evidenoe  the  vegetable  nature  of  eertain  pto- 
dactlons  till  lately  regarded  as  aoophyteSy  and  therefore  aa  be- 
longing to  the  animal  kingdom. 

But  it  has  been  long  ago  asserted  by  Bory  do  8t  Tinoent,  and 

others,  that  there  exist  in  nature  organized  bodies  which  are  ani- 
mal  at  one  period  of  their  lires  and  vegetable  at  another.  This 
frtrnoy  woaldfbmwpotaQendtotiiepossibili^af  distingnish- 
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ing  the  two  kiDgdoms,  when  thej  shall  each  have  arrived  at 
their  lowest  forms.  Its  truth,  has,  however,  never  been  denied. 
On  tile  contrary,  Kutziog,  in  his  recent  magnificent  work  of 
Alg»,  insists  that  it  happens  in  his  Ulothxix  Zonata.  Ha  assarti 
that  in  the  cells  of  that  plant  diere  are  found  minute  animal* 
enleSy  with  a  red  eye  point  and  at  ransparent  mouth  plaoe ;  that 
they  are  not  in  fact,  distinguishable  from  KhrMiberj^'s  Microglena 
monadina;  these  bodies  are,  however,  animal  only  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  grow  into  vegetable  threads,  the  lower  Joint  of  which 
still  exhibits  the  red  eye-point.  This  phenomenon,  which  Kntx- 
ing  assnres  as  he  has  ascertained  beyond  all  possibility  of  doabt, 
put  an  end  to  the  question  whether  animals  and  plants  can  be 
distinguished  at  the  limits  of  their  two  kingdoms.  It  is  in  this 
microscopic  cellular  state  of  existence  that  the  animal  iungdom 
ends  and  the  vegetable  commences. 

.  While  the  members  of  the  Club  were  examining  the  sped- 
jnensi  the  SeereHaiy  read  from  Llndley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  tujt- 
HkWy  as  ibllows!— ^  It  is  net  easy  to  settle  the  limits  of  the  alll* 

ances  of  Thallogen^  [that  is  the  class  Fungus  and  Lichens  (or 
moss.)  I  Linnaus  and  Jussieu  made  but  two  divisions— Fungi 
an(t  Algai — and  they  have  been  followed  by  some  modern  bota- 
nistSj  particolaily  Fries  and  Wahlenbeig.  In  what  way  those 
forms  can  be  best  definedi  is  a  very  difficnlt  quisstioii.  It  has 
been  said  that  AlgcB  are  aquatics,  while  Lichens  and  Fungi  are 
terrestrial ;  but  Fungi  will  developc  in  water,  when  they  assume 
the  I'arm  of  Alg^e.  Lichens  have  been  characterized  by  thei 
shields  or  reproductive  disks  containing  sporefi  lying  in  the  ftisi- 
form  spore  cases  called  Asci.'' 

Mr.  Frye  remarked  thatySo  far  as  he  had  experimented,  some 
of  the  oolotaoC  Algw--one  of  them  of  a  madder  tinti  nearlj^ 
havv  gsiMd  ia  IsdUiiDcy  by  being  jnljeeted  to  mis  sodi)  aa^^ 
nia,  and  sleam  of  S(MN)  Fehmhelt. 

The  Secretary.— The  Clab  will  recollect  that  the  Tyiian  dye^ 

so  famed  in  ancient  times,  used  to  give  the  imperial  pnrple  of 
Babylon  and  Rome — was  derived  from  a  shell-fish  called  Murex, 
on  the  coasts  of  Syria.  That  oolor  was  celebrated  not  only  en 
account  of  its  great  beau^,  )>nt  because  it  was  indelible. 
[Assembly,  Ifo.  129. J  9» 
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TIm  purple  lodiae  of  our  modeni  ehemistrj,  is  ditiiiied  htm 

Alfin.    This  article  is  deemed  indispensible  in  Daguerreotyping. 
What  connection  is  there,  if  any,  between  the  Tjriau  purple  and  • 
this  Iodine. 

THE  JERSEY  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

'  ttoL  Maptt.— The  eompeau  have  orders  ht  aaj  qaaatil/  of 
the  natiTe  hone-earthy  which  thsf  can  sapplj  al  fire  ponnds 
sterling  a  ton,  hut  thejr  have  raised  their  ]Nriee  to  seven  pounds 

a  ton.  and  that  lias,  for  the  present,  closed  the  sale  of  it  in 
England. 

The  Secretary  asked  Dr.  Antisell,  what  i<  the  specitic  gravitj 
of  hone-earth  I  water  being  sixty  pounds  the  cal>ic  foot. 

Dr.  AntLsell.    It  is  three.    One  biuhel  of  it  iseqoal  in  weight 
to  four  bnihels  of  bone  dust. 

Prof.  Mapes — observed  that  as  cartage  on  farms  is  a  very  cooir 
am  ezpensei  much  is  thai^  saved  in  the  article  of  hoM  earth  as 
to  balk  and  weight.  One  wagon  can  carry  at  oaee  enough  of  it 

for  many  acres ;  and  almost  every  farm  requires  more  or  less  of 

it  as  an  amendment  to  their  soils. 

DK  Antisell. — Green  sand,  similar  to  that  of  New-Jn-sey,  is 
found  in  England,  but  all  tlie  phosph«»ric  ]'art  of  it  is  deemed  to 
be  due  to  the  Coprolites,  (the  excrements  of  the  monster  lizards 
of  the  early  ages,)  with  which  the  green  sand  is  connected  in ' 
site.  In  the  green  sands  of  New-Jersey,  I  have  not  yet  found  on 
analysis  more  than  five  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  phosphale,  and 
commonly  much  less,  even  as  low  as  one  jh  r  cent.  It  should  he 
in  every  soil  or  the  niaimre  to  be  put  un  it.  Pusey  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  artificial  luauuie  several  years  ago ;  his  plan^ailed. 
Uahig  and  others  have  been  tcied.  We  are  ttiown  back  nosh 
upon  the  old  barn-yard  manure  system.  By  following,  which  it 
is  iniown  that  the  important  element  nitrogen  is  acquired  by  the 
soils. 

Prof.  Mape?. — As  a  general  rule  it  is  true  liiat  suil  has  mine- 
ral manure  enough ;  barn-yard  manure  cannot  supply  all  that  is 
wanted.  • 
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Prof.  Mapes  propo0ed  as  theneiLt  sobject,  ^<  The  relative  value 
of  mineral  manores,  and  AUpt,^ 


Rev.  Joespu  Caet&k  in  the  ehair;  Hkmat  Msigs,  Secretarj. 


FrofeMor  Mapes. — propoeed  the  iobjeol  for  this  daj — Ihe 

relative  value  of  mineral  manures.  The  importance  of  these  in 
connection  with  the  barn  yard  manures,  cannot  be  rated  too 
high.  Soils  beeome  exhausted  of  some  of  the  minerals  as  well 
as  the  orgaaies.  Seienee  readily  settles  the  question  as  to  what 
mineral  (inorganic)  substance  is  absent  firom  the  soil,  and  how 
much  it  is  necessary  to  add.  Liebig  has  been  unjustly  reproach- 
ed. When  he  began  his  investigations,  he  soon  discovered,  on 
examining  the  eanstitnents  of  plantSi  the  neeessary  pxoportioni 
of  the  inorganic  elements.  He  found  that  in  the  ashes  of  all 
plants  were  the  inorganic  parts  that  belong  to  the  earth,  and  the 
organic,  which  properly  referred  to  the  atmosphere;  that  the 
latter  eonstltute  about  nine-tenths  of  the  substance  of  plants. 
By  decay,  by  distillation,  by  fermention,  &c.,  the  organies  find 
thidr  way  to  their  atmospheric  home.  He  mannihctnred  manure* 
and  sent  it  to  England,  without  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  great 
difierence  of  climate  between  his  country  and  England^  conse- 
quemtly  it  failed.  Had  beadded  to  his  manure  the  proper  amount 
of  nitrogen ,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  ihigland.  The  barn-yard 
manure,  which  always  contains  it,  ^hf»uld  be  added  to  the  miner- 
al compound.  No  two  farms  are  exactly  alike  in  their  constitu- 
tion.  One  wants  what  another  has  sometinea  too  mnehel'.  This 
variation  may  be  acre  by  acre.  Mao^  have  said  tliat  a  bottom 
heat  must  be  had  for  mineral  manotes.  Br.  Johnston  has  said  eo« 
No  doubt  exists  of  the  necessity  of  nitronf^n,  and  tliat  is  furnished 
by  the  mucous  and  oleaginous  parts  ol'  barn-yard  manure ;  these 
stimulate  the  growth  of  plants.  Common  sea  sand  will,  with  the 
proper  additions, grow  plants  as  well  as  the  richest  soils.  Liebig 


Tiie  Club  a^iourned  to  next  Tuesday. 


H.  Meigs,  Secretary, 


American  Institute, 
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nwd  the  term  eremaeansis  to  explain  the  slow  process  of  oom- 
bnstion  by  which  plants  lose  their  form  and  fall  to  decay.  This 
earbooizaUon  produces  a  dark  color,  as  in  pure  carboUi  (ciiareoal 
Is  a  solid  example  of  it|)  this  carbon,  being  by  this  eremactusls 
finely  dirided,  becomes  a  coat  for  every  grain  of  sand,  giving, 
where  it  abonnds,  a  black  tint  to  goil?.  Carbon  takers  up  nitrogen 
and  keeps  it  until  plants  want  it,  and  then  thej  take  it  up.  The 
malls  of  Monmouth  eoan^,  in  New-Jersey,  are  readily  applied 
to  that  sandy  koII,  and  render  them  fertile ;  bat  withoat  it  those 
lauds  are  valueless.  Still  the  marls  must  not  be  applied  over 
much.  Lime  is  known  lo  injure  soils  when  there  is  too  much 
of  it.  So  people  talk  of  iheir  lands  being  tired  of  lime  thej 
onght  to  say,  rather,  that  they  want  the  oi^g^e  mannres.  In 
tmth,  on  every  farm  there  must  be  a  proper  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganic witli  the  inorganic  elonients.  On  my  experimental  farni 
I  have  80  arranged  all  these  manures,  and  1  have  raised  on  some 
aeies  prepared  for  the  purpose  more  than  a  thousand  bushels  an 
acre  extra  solid,  well  keeping  Rata  Baga  tnmips.  I  repeat  it, 
Dr.  Liebig  was  not  fairly  treated  in  England.  He  first  gave  the 
world  the  key  to  the  true  system  of  scientific  agriculture.  The 
approximations  to  his  discovery  were  mere  dreams;  it  was  never, 
perfeoted  except  by  Lieb^.  Those  approximations  wcfe  mera 
badinage.  The  English  chemists  have  not  been  fair  with  him, 
fcr  he  was  right  as  to  his  own  country — faultless;  but  in  England, 
and  probably  in  some  other  countries,  his  plan  requires  some 
alteration.  He  oommencea  by  si^ying  that  carbon  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed. I  should  give  up  my  farm  if  I  were  to  quit  the  imorgviis 
iisaiiiires. 

Bu&LiNGTov,  N.  J.,  11  tU  October  J  1851. 
Famas'  Glob,  Aatiaicair  InsTiTmrB: 

Gentlemen, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  your  Club  the  wish  was 
CEXpreesed  that  £uemeia  would  make  known  any  case  in  whioh 
snbaDil  pkmgjhiag  ftiled  topswrabensiciiL  ABsnoiihasbM 

my  experience  in  every  case  in  whicii  I  have  tried  it  I  send  yea 
the  iollowiug  details  in  compliance  with  that  request 
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My  first  experiments  were  in  1844,  and  I  extract  the  fbllowiiig 
accoant  of  them  from  vol.  2d,  (now  series)  of  the  Cultivator, 
page  which  aoeount  I  fiirnislied  to  that  Journal  at  the 
time.  •  "I  pfocured  a  flubeoil  plough  last  spring  and  used  it 
on  three  dilftfrent  erops,  vfae:  eora,  potatoes  and  barley.  The 
corn  was  planted  on  a  light,  sandy  loam,  the  poUitoes  on  a 
rich  loam  inclining  to  be  clayey,  and  the  barley  on  a  rich  mellow 
loam.  One-half  of  each  field  was  siibsoiled  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inehea  (below  the  bottom  of  fb6  ftmrow,)  the  o^er  half  baring 
only  an  ordinary  ploughing.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference 
fa  the  appearance  of  either  of  the  crops  duriug  the  season  of 
growth,  and  as  the  difference  at  harvesting,  it  any,  was  not  enough 
ifor  OS  to  disoover  it  by  careful  observation  and  comparison  of 
different  parts  of  the  fleld>I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  whole  of  eaeh  division. 

I  made  no  fuHhet  «se  of  tke  stteoll  plough  till  lait  year,  and 

was  then  induced  to  try  it  again  because  the  theory  of  the  bene- 
fits derivable  from  it  seemed  to  me  so  rational  tiiat  1  could  hardly 
belifive.I  had  not  beea  misled  by  myowB  eiperieBee.  liken 
tried  itoB  dilfiHreal  toilayOB  wkkh  were  onlti 
melons,  cabbages,  poteloes  nki  enly  white  com,  all  of  which  I 
grow  largely  for  the  Philadelphia  market  With  most  careful 
observation  I  could  perceive  no  difference  in  any  one  of  tiie  crops, 
between  that  part  whieh  waa  sobsoUed  and  tkat  which  wis  nol^ 
except  in  the  field  of  corn.  TUs  eontdned  about  two  aens  on 
a  side  hill  having  a  t^outh  west  aspect  and  a  warm,  sandy  soil. 
The  whole  field  was  heavily  manured  broadcast  and  ploughed  as 
aoon  as  possible  after  manoiiiig,  and  one-half  of  U  was  subsc^ed 
ttllosB  ihehes  below  the  surfiMe.  I  eaiefttlly  staked  the  line  of 
dbvistoo  and  labelled  the  stakes,  that  there  need  benomisfake 
as  to  which  side  was  subsoiled.  A  little  manure  was  put  in  each 
hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  Before  the  corn  had  attained  half 
in  growth  the  part  which  had  not  been  snbsoOed  showed  a  deei* 
ded  gain  on  the  other,  and  throughout  the  season  it  malntaltted 
It  §o  that  tSe  dlffi^renee  in  the  appcavinee  of  &e  eom  couM  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  {uid  when  cutting  it  for  market  the  product 
of  the  part  which  had  not  been  subsoiled  was  about  one-third 
greater  tiian  the  other.   As  last  year  was  a  wet  year,  I  determin- 
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ed  on  aoother  trial|  and  aoeorcUiigly  tUkiMl  off  a  strip  of  aboat 
oa«  hundred  feet  wide  thiough  the  eMtve  of  a  leld  of  abo«t 

three  acres,  which  I  planted  with  sogar  corn.  This  was  on  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  with  a  subsoil  inclining  to  be  clayey.  The  whole 
field  was  treated  alike,  except  that  the  strip  above  mentioned 
was  snbeoUed  fifteen  inehes  deep,  the  net  of  the  field  beiiig 
ploughed  about  seven  inehes.  The  fesolt  was  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  strip  that  was  subsoiled  was  altogether  infttior  in  iU 
growti)  and  produce  to  the  rest  oi'  tlie  ^eld. 

I  lay  these  iacts  betbre  you  for  consideration^  and  1  wi^h  to  be 
clearly  undeistood  that  I  have  no  idea  of  sa jing  that  I  consider 
snbsoiling  a  nselees  process,  but  bnly  that  I  think  it  clearly  proved 
that  there  are  cases  where  it  is  useless  or  worse  tliaii  useless,  and 
I  am  the  more  desirous  of  taking  a  firm  stand  here  for  .the  reason 
that  there  are  men  who  run  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  C17  ent 
at  the ignotanee of  <<old  fitfUoned  Ihrmen"  beeause  they  wiU 
not  believe  that  snbsoiling  is  useftil  in  all  eases.  I  have  borne 
my  share  of  ridicule  among  old  fashioned  farmers  for  being  a 

book  fiurmeTy"  but  have  not  been  prevented  Uiereby  from  trying 
eaq^arlmMktSi  aelthir  shall  I  hesitate  to  make  tlioae  experimeiits 
known  when  the  rssolfa  oonfliet  wHh  the  theories  sdentfie 
men.  Of  the  utility  of  subsoil  ploughing  in  many  soils  J  have 
seen  too  many  instances  to  need  any  argument  to  prove  it,  but, 
if  I  am  not  mistakeni  my  own  esperienee  proved  that  in  some 
floik  it  may  be  nselem  or  ev«i  ifljurions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND. 

Professor  Mapes. — ^1  am  intimate  with  Mr.  Cieaveland,  wlm  is 
worthy  of  all  confidanee.  His  fimn  it  the  only  one  I  haive  ever 
heaid  of  on  which  the  sobsoil  plough  has  not  proved  diatinetiy 

beneficial,  and  several  farmers  with  soils  ot  similar  appearance  at 
but  a  few  miles  from  Burlington, and  near  Mount  Holly ,  have  ben- 
efited materially  by  the  vse  of  the  subeoU  plough.  Duiii^  the 
droQi^  of  last  year,  com  planted  on  subsoiled  lands  did  not 

curl  or  roll  on  these  farms,  while  on  soils  not  so  treated  the  orops 
sufiered  severely. 
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Ihm  tte  AaMtai  4t  U  Milt  OnMa.) 

Pakisi  1811.. 

Beport  on  the  works  offered  to  the  Soeiety,  bj  If.  A.  Yatteaare, 

.   in  the  names  of  the  difi'ereut  States  of  the  American  Unions  bj 
Dr.  DeJBoiiis. 

You  have  received  l>e8ides,  from  the  State  of  New-York,  three 
TohuM  <ii  the  Txanf actions  of  the  American  Institate ;  fi>r  1846| 
1847  and  1848.  Tho  Institute  may  wall  be  eompaied  to  o«r 

Society  for  the  encooragement  of  industry  and  science,  rather 
than  to  our  National  Institute.  These  volumes  contain  a  good 
number  oi  corioui  and  interesting  memoirs  upon  the  sabjects  of 
hnmaif  indastfy,  mannfiMtares,  agrieolturey  hortienltnre,  build 
ing.  machinery.  Confining  myself  to  hortfcnltare,  which  Is  your 
department,  I  despair  of  giving  you  auy  thing  more  than  the 
tout  tntembU — or  general  view.  Agricultural  schools  for  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rtch^haTe  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gpener- 
ous  and  leaned  of  that  conntry,  whose  Wports  here  prove  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  the  enrichment  of  their  sods 
by  intelligent  labor,  and  their  careful  charity  for  the  poor.  At 
their  annual  meetings^  or  (as  they  call  it,)  Fairs>  they  distribate 
prises  for  new  InTentionS)  the  introduction  of  the  best  racea  of  ^ 
cattle,  and  peifecting  their  natiye  stock.  Ton  will  find  on  read* 
ing  these  reports  how  much  the  lovely  work  of  horticulture  in 
practised,  and  how  successfully.  Mr.  Pell  has  furiUshed  upon 
tlie  history  of  fruit  and  cultivated  plantSi  information  and  instme- 
don  dmwii  from  the  best  sources  of  erudition. 

The  AJMricaa  way  im  almost  every  thing  is  to  call  a  mi^Hngf 

at  which  it  is  always  expected  that  a  Mr.  Somebody  v^U  get  up 
and  say  something  better  than  the  most  learned  men  of  the  eonn- 
tiy.  They  announee  the  subject  of  discussion^  tho^  tiiat  4e 
oadMilaBd  tiie  sid»Jeet  aiid  those  th«t  do  not,  aU  go  to  the 
Good  sease,  with  a  einmg  desfte  to  learn,  and  a  habit  of  immm» 
ing,  do  the  rest.  Each  brings  his  fruits  and  offerings,  points  out 
their  location,  history,  names,  &e.  They  thus  seek  to  establish 
a  ^ynonyoii  and  to  lednee  the  nsmbM  d  aamrn.  Among  tkM 
reports  are  reeeaNBendalimiicf  agdonltBnl  sehoole  ibr  the  State, 
a  botanic  garden  in  Florida,  farm  wc^k  ibr  the  poor  on  Randall's 
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Ulaiidi  Um  liumiig  cl-ili*  B>oomingiiila  Atfhmf  ooltme  of  tea, 
anonnoot,  agav<e  liitlaaa  fbr  oovdage,  the  aiaeaeha,  &c.^  The 

potatoc  oUVrs  (on  both  continents)  a  vast  nihjeet  of  study.  We 
find  here  the  good  works  of  Samuel  Van  \V}  ck  and  others,  on  the 
maladjr  of  this  predons  tuber.  The  coltivatioD  of  the  gmpe 
hM  of  Ule  jeui  •anmied  e  Teiyimpoitint  and  worthy  nrlimiiiny 
etloolated  in  manjpolnti  of  view  to  •waken  the  ■ttealioii  of  o«ir 
fellow-citizens. 

Ig$  Boa  Jardinier  Almanac  pour  1851,  presented  to  the  American 
laetitate  by  Messrs.  Yiufomur,  AmMntox  k  Co. 

In  a  hortieultural  work*  destined  to  be  used  in  various  lucaU- 
ties,  it  is  impossible  to  ffive  prognosties  of  weather  of  any  valna 
(SQfliaUy,  Ibr  fliey  differ  essentially  aeeordlttg  to  looai  eiieam- 
stanees;  that  fs,  aooording  to  the  din«tion  of  plains,  vallejs, 
mountains,  forests,  water  courses,  &c.  These  local  circumstancvs 
eiert  a  manifest  influence  over  the  mean  temperature,  the  general 
dlieetlon  of  winds,  the  qnantiQr  and  frequency  of  tains»  on  iho* 
number  of  storms,  and  in  one  word,  over  all  the  meCeotological 
phenomena  so  interesting  for  the  farmer  to  know  beforehand. 
Until  it  shall  become  a  science,  we  can  place  no  <^n^^<>nf^ 
their  zeennenee  at  the  tunes  indicated.  A  faiBMr  or  fsidsner 
had  muoh  better  rely  upon  long  continued  obSMrratkas  of  the 
weather  of  bis  own  neighborhood ;  and  they  should  write  them 
down  every  day.  The  greater  part  of  popnlnr  traditionsof  weal  her 
frmmhi^BO  confidently  repeated,  are  pure  pn  j  udices,  which  in  the 
eq^eKianoi  of  many  ysan,  set  down  in  fsod  £Mth  and  iaiell^^^ 
alnoil  alwaya  ftiL  Thameteoiologyaf  Paiia|JbrinatBDee,frosa 
long  observation,  is  pretty  well  known.  For  an  instance,  the 
wind  goes  around  the  compass  from  east  to  west,  and  after  blow- 
iaig  fsmm  the  aouth,  it  moves  to  the  weal,  tban  to  the  navthy  then 
aaatyand  then  aoulh»  blowing  neaa  or  Isas  tUao  tan  eaA  of 
these  points.  The  wind  rara|y  retrogiades  ao  mudi  as  the  semi- 
oirele,  and  still  more  rarely  around  the  compass  the  opposite 
way.  In  JParis,  the  south-westerly  winds  are  generally  warm, 
humid  and  tai^.  Tlnaa  of  d»  Mvlh-aMf;  aotdinaiily  am  eidd 
and  dry;  they  hava  often aafaady  sky,  w«41  cofwsd  over,  but 
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melyiita.  W«  kaowthaivnyirlofonl  wtadt  m  olstteel^ 

ntD|  tiie  fldl  of  which  is  ordinarily  preceded  by  a  moderate  fresh 
biem. 

When  the  mereaiy  in  m  batoBMlsr  rites  slowly  and  regularly^ 

it  fndieates  generally  fine  weather,  or  perhaps  a  cloudy  sky,  but 
c^jiuraunly  without  rain.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  descends 
regularly  and  for  a  Ibog  tm^  it  indicates  bad  weather.  A  sodden 
£dl  indicates  violent  wind.  When  the  son  at  setting,  the  air  is- 
ealm  and  the  lower  parts  of  oloads  are  colored  a  fine  red,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  next  day  will  be  line,  &q. 

This  volume  contains  nearly  nine  hundred  page-s.  I  obsei-ve,^ 
on  the  subject  of  raising  pine  apples,  that  it  treats  of  no  less  ^nn 
thktj-one  varieties.  About  one-half  of  the  volmne  is  d«?«M 
toTC|(0tables  of  use— ^e  oflier  to  Howers  and  plstnts  onaneDta]. 
It  is  valnable  Ibr  reference  as  to  plants  which  we  may  desire  to 
order  from  Parl8|  &c. 

Mr.  Borden,  of  Texas,  presented  specimens  of  his  me^it  biscuit^ 
for  which  he  received  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  council  medal|aMl 
hb  also  psodosedamince  pirn  in  which  the  btosnH  served  in 

ef  aiineed  meat;  the  aambsn  tasled  of  it  snd  tiMmght  it  a  good 
snbslitiila  ibr  Msal,  whaa  tlMit  eannot  be  obtained.  Mr.  Borden 
said  that  his  method  was  to  take  out  all  the  i^idney  lat,  and  then, 
by  a  powerful  maoliine,  cut  an  ox  into  small  pieces  in  twelve 
minutes,  bones  and  hII;  put  thes»e  into  a  cauldron,  in  plen^cf 
watoTi  boil  it  about  sixteen  hours,  skim  off  all  tha  ikt,  aamv 
and  seam.  When  thissMip  is  well  settled^ evaporate  it  ontU  it 
watmbtos  sn^sr-housa  sjmp;  then  nix  wheat  flonrwith  it  till 
it  resembles  dongh.  I  do  not  put  in  any  salt,  or  any  seasoning 
whatevf  r.  Jf  kept  dry,  it  will  keep  in  any  climate.  No  insect 
yet  has  touched  it.  Professor  Plaj'fair,  at  the  great  exhibition 
said  he  would  put  weevils  in  it  to  try  it.  He  analyzed  it  I)r«. 
Lindley  examined  it  carefully.  ^  fint  wup^  enough  for  iix  mai^ 
can  bemadeof  it  in  >l^s«i  aidmlet,  out  of  on/y  ilAret  oaacct.  It 
supplies  all  the  energy  that  neat  does. 

Tlie  Secretary  remarked  that  he  had  translated  the  report 
Hasson^s  prepared  vegetables,  which  would  be  a  proper  accom 
paniment  ibr  Borden's  meat. 
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Mr.BofdeB  Mid  Ikal  Maim  lad  alM  Uiauk^mM  teUi 

The  SecieUtfjread  the  following  transUtlonSi  made  b/him 
4W»  the  woikt  veeentlj  leeeifed  by  the  Inatitofte  from  Puis. 

Beport  upon  the  proeeflses  of  Drying,  Sednetion,  and  Preeerra- 

•  tion  of  Alimentary  Vegetables  of  M.  E  Masson,  by  a  Commit- 

tee consisting  of  Messrs.  Pajen,  Debonnaire  de  Gif,  Bouifiserei 
Forest,  and  Baillj  de  Merlieuzy  the  latter  being  Chairman. 

[KXTaACT8.J 

When  in  1846,  this  Soeiety  gave  Mr.  Masson  its  Lnxembourg 
medal  tor  his  essays  in  preparing  vegetables  for  long  voyag«?s, 
&m  persona  saw  in  this  discoverjr  the  germ  of  great  operaiioasi 
in^ortantiiotoiilj  for  seamen,  but  to  fanners.  Kow  he  hna 
perfeeted  his  ptoeeeaei  and  patented  them  in  most  of  the  statea 
of  Europe.    A  large  factory  is  established  at  No.  5  Marht^uf  .>t  ., 
•under  the  direction  of  Messrs,  Chollet  &  Co.,  and  is  in  full  ac- 
tifity  preparing  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  &u  the  marine  and 
for  eommetee.  Oahia  (Masson's)  Nqneft,  m  eommittoe^  was  ap> 
pointed  to  visit  and  Ihlly  examine  the  pioeeases.  He  met  them 
^ith  the  committeeifrom  the  Aeademy  of  Seienees  and  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Agriciiltuif.    There  is  a  large  space  for  wash- 
ing and  clearing  the  vegetables  of  the  bad  parts.   There  is  a  va^ 
atove,  with  manj  stories  In  it,  and  hurdles  on  whieh  ttte  aitielea  * 
axe  pnt,  where  Uiey  are  sliaJLen  and  handled  doiteg  the  diyii^ 
as  often  as  Is  neeessary.  The  temperature  Is  maintained  at  9f 
degrees  Falirenheit  to  93  deg.    There  are  chimneys  to  carry  off 
humid  air,  and  means  to  regulate  at  will  this  as  well  as  the  aie> 
'Oess  of  the  hot  air  to  various  parts  of  the  stove.  The  prooessea 
4ure  not  yet  as  good  as  they  ean  easily  be  made— 4he  moda  of  ad- 
mitting air  to  the  various  parts  <rir  the  stove,  letting  off  the  moist- 
oue,  and  regulating  the  heat. 

Masson  lias  dried  successfully  cabbage,  spinach,  parsley,  cher- 
vil, endive,  sorrel ,  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  celery,  salsifie,  soor- 
jonera,  eaiUiilQwari  Bmsaela  cabbage,  asparagos,  green  beans,  po- 
•  iatocs,  peas,  tmilas,  mnahrooma,  onions,  leeks,  apples  and  peara. 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  consist- 
ing of  Vk6  Admml  Mtthisa,  Captdns  Dubeniidi  liuS^wt  db 
llool  Loob,  SurgeoB  tondt  and  Sub  MailBe  OomaUisary  Tctt- 

ard,  reported  that  Masson  took  cabbage,  dried  fifteen  months  be 
fore,  now  perfectly  dry,  steeped  in  warm  water  thirty  minutes ;  the 
cibbagiicgidiwd  pratty  Marly  its  ariginal  slae)  and  atfcn  tteat 
ittiviigiityfilieBdiy;  ilwastim  b^ed  for  tiuee  hoiin.  Wa 
added,  by  way  ol  seasoning,  salt  and  pepper  only,  and  found  it 
very  nearly  like  fresh  cabbage,  and  very  good.  The  committee 
tkink  that  by  great  pressure  the  vegetable  may  be  preserved  in 
irooden  boaea  from  all  moiftm.  Tha  expevinent  tried  on  boaid 
th67«offvetta  iLitrolaba  oaifdboMtea  Uda  oplnkm.  Tlie  report 
?igned'by  the  captain,  Gourdon,  states  that  after  fourteen  years, 
tlie  dried  cabbage  made  an  excellent  disli.  That  cabbage  had 
been  kept  in  a  metalic  case  hermetically  sealed.  By  a  report 
algiied  by  the  Director  of  Administrative  Sarvlka,  JutieA,  |t  ia 
atatad  tbal  tha  dried  tpiaaoli,  boUad  to  tweaiy  miimtaa,diaiiMd, 
lNitt«ad,aiidllittipiitof«thaalANrludfaa]Miiri  made  as  per 
lect  as  freah  spinach. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  thought  that  far  frum  there  being  any  pre- 
judice against  mineral  or  inorganic  manure  either  here  or  in 
Europei  as  has  been  intimated,  the  pnyudice  must  be  the  other 
way.  This  must  neeeasarily  be  the  case  with  all  who  know  an}  - 
thing  about  either aefentifle  or  i^metical  farming.  The  primitive 
earths,  as  they  are  u?uallT  called,  such  as  silica,  sand,  alumina^ 
or  Qli^y>  oalcariotts  eanh  or  lime,  must  naoessarily  ba  in  all  ^ood 
aoUi  to  a  graatar  or  leM  CKlBBli  and  where  iiatva  ganaially  pro* 
yidM  tliam.  Theaa  main  ingredients  usiially  contain  others  of 
equal  importance  for  the  growth  of  plants,  such  as  soda,  potash, 
gypsttiU) phosphate,  &c.  Theseor  many  of  them,  must  be  supplied 
bjr  BMB}  when  the  soil  gets  exhausted  of  them  by  cropping.  Ta 
^eae  most  be  added  the  <raganie,  or  the  mannre  made  from  vege- 
table and  animal  matter.  These  are  the  material  of  barn-yard 
manure,  which  every  farmer  knows  something  about,  and  has 
done  for  ages.  When  it  is  said  this  manure  has  been  very  maah 
extolled  of  late  in  Eorope,  and  heie,  and  beyond  what  it  deserves, 
it  has  been  extolled  not  only  of  late,  bat  ages  since,  and  ever  will 
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be.  It  hm  been  if^okoi  of  mm  MMy  by  Mttitai  «aiiMnl  «iie> 

mists  of  Europe,  rocoinraending  it  in  preference  to  certain  other 
manoresy  such  as  guano,  pho6pbate  of  lime,  kc.^ — not  that  these 
w«ra  Bolsood  when  jme^baltliej  bad  biMi  iMMh  aiiiiltimMI> 
aad  tba  Ibnnevt  bigUjr  diaated  aad  Iii|k»mI  npm  iB  bi^yliv  . 
tbem,  that  rather  than  be  wdiitaet  to  tMs,  tb»fafwii  had  bttw 
use  the  vnluable  farm-yard  manure,  in  whicli  tJiey  could  not  be 
very  easily  cheated  i  that  thia  wm  more  or  less  the  case  with 
«mi-ehaiiiioaloo»iKra]idapN|iaiedb|f  i 
maiim  Ibr  tha  ISurmen.  Orif  ihalaltirwill  bn^aad  we  dMW^ 
to  get  them  of  persons  they  can  collide  in,  or  ha?eliieB  analyzed 
by  competent  chemists  before  buying  them.    A  great  outcry  had  ' 
been  raised  in  £urope  against  the  exposition  of  the  tend  oom- 
ndttfdcn  teaew  In  selling  them  adnltsrated,  wosibleig  Manwse. 
It  spoiled  Ibe  trade  <si  the  impoftets,  end  nearly  bn>ke  It  up.  Hie 
shoe  pinched,  and  they  cried  out.    Thus  many  of  the  rogues 
were  discovered  from  their  sensitiveness  and  consciousness  of 
guilty  apoB  being  publiely  charged  with  H.   The  kanest  and  able 
portion  of  ibe  piofes8l0n  and  others  were  not  1^  be  dMmd  ftom 
their  purpose,  but  persevered  until  they  made  the  danger  gene> 
rally  known.    We  hope  the  example  will  be  followed  here  by 
our  honorable  members  of  the  profession  and  others,  and  if  any 
similar  fraud  should  be  practiced  in  manuresi  it  will  be  learlesaly 
ezposedy  no  matter  wbose  toes  may  be  pinched,  or  wbose  lnter«8t 
injured  by  the  explosion. 

The  Chafrman  thought  tlM  pin  adopted  by  the  Institute,  of 

improvement  in  agriculture  by  means  of  its  Farmers'  Club,  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  ought  to  extend  to  every  country,  and  that  it 
would  also  do  great  service  to  other  classes,  if  tbe^,  like  £u]Bat% 
slMNild  hold  dubs,  and  at  hout  and  plaess  OQnmniOBt  to  aU. 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  8ttbHK)Uiag»  it  is  not  yet  well  uadanteod. 
When  the  subsoil  Is  brought  up,  and  exposed  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther, it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  malce  it  good.  This  deep 
ploughing  has  other  great  benelits,  by  destroying  insects.  Our 
practical  farmers  ought  to  come  to  these  meetings.  liOt  science 
and  practice  here  unite  In  one  of  the  very  best  causes— that  of 
i^iculture. 
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Algce  was  oontinued. 

A  large  pan  calculated  to  hold  milk  was  present<  d  for  exami- 
natlou.  It  is  of  iron>  coFered  heat  with  a  planitih  of  dark 
^7  coloffi  said  to  be  equal  to  anj  earthen  or  glaet  ware,,  while  it 
iB  TaeUj  euperior  to  either  of  them  tn  strengCh.  It  is  a  French 
Invention,  patented  here.  Messrs.  Hodges  &  Co.,  have  the  sale 
of  it.  The  union  ot  wrought  iron  strength  with  glass  surface  is 
calculated  to  remind  m  of  the  supjposed  malleable  glass  of  old 
times. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  here  samples  of  all  the  best  and  pre- 
mium machineSj  and  to  keep  them  here  for  future  comparison^  so 
that,  if  thdr  inventors  choose  it,  they  can  annually  exhibit  for 

the  premium  until  a  better  one  comes  to  supplant  it. 

.  The  Club  adjourned  tvtiie  first  Tuesday  in  December. 

H.  Mkios,  Secretary. 


American  1n8Titutk,  } 
Farmers^  Club^  Dec,  2, 1851.  ^ 

Chancellor  M'Coun  was  named  as  Chairman,  bat  not  having 
time  to  Sparc  for  the  sitting,  Lewis  6.  Moxris  was  chosen  Chair- 
mani  Henry  MeigS|  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  papers  prepared  by  him : 

Fruits  of  Jmfrica — ^ppU  and  Peach. — The  old  apple  coun- 
try of  the  United  States,  the  home  of  the  Pippin,  the  Spitmherg, 
and  other  highly  prised  varieties,  is  on  the  Atlantio  border,  be- 
tween Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  Delaware.   But  Western  Kew- 

York  and  Northern  Ohio  have  now  entered  into  eai-ne&t  compe- 
tition with  lliese  old  districts  and  threaten  to  bear  away  the 
palm.  By  its  residents,  the  new  apj.Ie  country  is  regarded  the 
finest  firuit  country  in  the  world.  The  mollifying  influence  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  ntvtr  frtezu  as  Lake  Erie  does,  extends 
more  or  less  over  the  whole  level,  or  slightly  undulating  region. 
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occupied  by  the  luuer  portion  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  on 
wliioh  the  lioh  soils  of  this  part  of  the  State  net  aiid  from  wliiek 
th^  ere  geoenlly  Ibmned.  The  firnlt  ie  Jeiger  end  mie  berail- 
fol,  bat  infefior  (it  is  said)  in  thet  high  whleh  distiiigotali- 
ee  the  Aduitfe  apples. 

The  beet  apples  sell  In  New-York  ibr  three  or  finir  dc^lut  a 
barrel,  and  In  London  for  nine  dollars  a  barrel.   Nearij  two 

hundred  varieties  of  apples  as  stated  by  the  American  Pomolo- 
gists,  are  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  The  first  conventions 
held  by  the  American  Institute  had,  and  keep  in  view,  a  dassifi- 
eathm  and  womenelatore  of  the  irnits. 

In  the  United  States  also,  as  elsewhere^  the  apple-trees  natur- 
all J  yield  a  heavy  crop  every  second  year.  Bat  Mr.  P^il — the 
owner  of  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  America'-(Tes !  he  migfal 

have  added  in  the  world,)  on  the  River  (banks  of)  Hudson,  has 
recently  been  investigating  whether  an  annual  crop  might  not  be 
secoiedlrom  his  valuable  Newtown  Pippin  trees,  of  which  he  has 
two  ihoiuand  in  fall  bearing.  (He  shonld  have  said  twen^  thou- 
sand trees  bearing  and  to  bear.)  His  experiments,  we  ate  toM, 
were  perfectly  successful ;  only  he  had  begun  to  apprehend  that 
the  life  of  his  trees  might  be  shortened  by  this  course.  Should 
this  be  the  ease,  it  will  still,  probably,  be  more  profitable  to  have 
a  iihccession  of  new  trees,  than  to  gaUier  a  crop  only  e?cfy  second 
year.  Mr.  Pell  ealtivates  his  ordiard-gronnds  as  if  there  were 
no  trees  upon  them,  and  raises  grain  of  every  kind  except  rye  ; 
which  crop,  strange  to  ^ay,  he  finds  so  injurious,  that  he  believes 
that  three  successive  crops  of  it  would  destroy  any  orchard  which 
is  less  than  twen^  years  old.  This  is  a  physiological  fact  as  yet 
Ineapable  of  being  explained,  bnt  well  deetoving  of  edeBtlfle  In- 

Stephens,  in  his  Book  of  the  Farm,  gives  the  fi>llowing  state- 
ment, whleh  we  take  from  him  with  much  pleasure.  For  exam* 

pie  :  5  pound  turnips  at  7  inches  asunder,  give  a  crop  of  57  tons 
and  12  J  cwt.,  whereas  the  same  weight  of  turnip  at  11  inches 
apart,  gives  only  a  little  more  than  47  tons.  Now  how  easy  it  is 
for  cardiess  people  to  thin  out  the  plants  to  11  instf^ad  of  9  inches, 
and  yet,  by  so  doing,no  less  than  lOJ  tonsare  sacrificed.  Again, 
a  difference  of  only  one  pound  in  each  tumip--from  5  to  -I  pounds 
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at  9  inches  asunder — maJkes  a  (.Ufference  of  1 1 J  tons  an  acre.  So* 
that  a  dilferenc^;  of  only  one  j)Ound  in  each  turnip,  and  two  inches 
in  the  distance  between  them,  makes  the  united  sacrifice  of  21 
tons  per  aere  !   Who  will  deny  after  this,  that  minntie  reqnlie 
the  most  careful  attention  in  ikrming. 

Historical  Extracts  by  H.  Meigs,  October,  1851. 

Hungary. — Length  300  miles,  breadth  200  mile^.  Lies  between 
East  Longitude  17  deg.  and  2d  degrees,  North  Latitude  45  deg» 
and  49  deg.  Surface  about  37,000  square  miles. 

JVetp-ForAe.— Length  300  miles,  breadth  150  miles. 

Hungary. — Climate  of  its  southern  part  unhealthy,  owing  to 
numerous  lakes,  stagnant  waters  and  marshes ;  the  northern  part 
liealthy,  mountainous  and  barren;  air  sweet  and  wholesome* 
No  country  in  the  world  has  a  richer  soil  than  that  plain  whicli 
extends  from  Presburg  to  Belgrade,  300  miles.  It  yields  grain, 
gras«,  esculent  plants,  tobacco,  saffron,  asparagus,  melons,  hops, 
peas  and  beans,  millet,  buckwheat,  delicious  wines,  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds,  peaches,  mulberries,  chesnuts,  wood,  wheat  in  such 
plenty  that  it  is  greatly  cheaper  than  in  England.  Its  horses  are 
generally  mouse-colored,  and  a  fine  breed ;  a  rematkable  breed 
of  sheep — rams  very  large.  The  Tokay  wine  is  from  Hungary, 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  iiefore  the  Turks  took  Constantino- 
ple it  was  onto  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
Europe.  Hungary  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Hungaiy^ 
They  are,  in  general,  a  brave  and  magnanimous  people,  rather 
Indolent,  leaving  manufactures  and  trade  to  Greeks  and  other 
strangers  settled  among  them.  There  are  many  Faraons  or  Gyp- 
sies, supposed  to  be  real  descendants  of  Egyptians,  among  them^ 

Established  religion — Roman  Catholic ;  although  the  minority 
of  the  people  are  Protestants,  who  have  full  religious  liber^. 

Language— German,  Sclavonian,  Wallachian  and  Hebrew.  The 
better  rankLS  speak  Latin,  middle  ranks  also.  Almost  all  ranks 
speak  it  more  or  less  pure,  so  that  among  them,  the  Latin  is,  in 
a  measure,  a  living  langusge. 

They  hate  the  name  of  Queen.  They  always  called  Theresa 
King  Theresa. 
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TbA  Huns  anbdiied  this  oooaCry  in  the  3d  oentnry  and  il 

their  name  It  was  part  of  old  Pannonia.  The  Goths  suooMd«d 
them ;  the  Lombards  drove  the  Goths  out.  The  Avari  and  Sclavi 
drove  ont  the  Lombards  in  the  9th  century,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Aoigours  left  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  took  posstfsioii 
of  Hoiigaiy,  which  at  first  was  an  assemblj  of  states,  and 
In  997  had  its  first  king,  Stephen,  who  embraced  Cbrlstiaoity. 
In  the  war  with  the  Turks,  I^wis,  king  of  Hungary,  was  killed 
in  battle  ia  1526.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  married 
the  sister  of  LewiSi  and  witk.soaie  difiicalty  became  master  of 
Hungary,  which  has  ever  since  belonged  to  Anstria. 

The  population  has  increased  in  one  hundred  years  from  loi 
than  three  millions  to  about  nine  millions ;  of  which  about  half  s 

million  are  nobles.  Only  three  families  are  princes— Esterhawy, 
Bathiany  and  Grassalcovics.  In  the  nobility,  all  gentlemen  pos- 
sessing real  property  are  included,  ipso  fado.  The  peftsants, 
4unoanting  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand,  live  by  iannhig; 
withr  them  may  be  included  nearly  one  million  of  Haudtn^  who 
have  no  lands,  but  who  live  by  their  labor.  The  piincss  and 
4tbout  eight  counts  are  hereditary  gOTeruors  of  counties. 

Fifty  years  ago  tlie  stud  of  xMezoohcgj  es  consisted  of  ten  then- 
sand  horses,  and  supplied  one  thousand  horses  annualiy  to  the 
army. 

The  Magyars  (pronounced  Madjars,  came  from  tiie  bauks  ol 
the  Wolga,  are  called  true  Hungarians,  form  three-fourths  of  th« 
population  east  of  the  Danube.  The  vandals  of  HoagaiyMU 
them«ielvefr  Sloveni|  whose  dialect  Is  about  the  same  as  ths  1*- 

vonic  tribci. 

Agriculture  has  been  little  aided  by  science.   Their  vheatii 

mixed  with  much  bad  ejrain.  The  peasants  of  Slavonia  are  too 
indolent  to  hoe  the  ground  or  sift  the  bad  from  the  good  giain- 
'Their  plantations  of  plum  trees  have  been  compared  to  forests. 
Madder  grows  wild;  truffles  are  abundant.  The  people  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  gather  them,  but  the  hogs  feed  on  then. 
The  wojI  of  Hungary  has  been  improved  by  the  Agf  •'•'jlitisl 
Society  of  Merkopail.   The  olive  nourishes. 
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Tke  Httngarlans  sre  proad  of  their  descent  fiom  the  lieroes 

who  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  agaiust  the  Mohamme- 
daa  infidels. 

The  Betanleal  Doetrine  and  Vegetable  Physiology  taught  hj 

Theophrastus,  in  Athens,  in  the  fourth  century  beforethe  christian 
era — two  tliousand  Iwg  hundred  years  ago. 

Aiistotle,  devoted  mneh  eaneta  the  study  of  nniaAls,  their  hi»> 
tory  and  mottloBiy.  tlieoplirastiu,  his  scholar  and  iiisaneeessor  im 

the  Lyceum,  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  vegetation.  Before 
his  time,  vegetable  physiology  was  unknown,  and  wondering  imar 
ginations  had  made  what  is  mysterious  still  more  profoundly  so. 
Theophrastus  relied  wholly  on  close  observation  and  experience* 
fie  travelled  tkrong^  Asia  Miaor|Maeedoida|andin  Old  Egypt* 
fitepenetratlBg  genius  and  extensive  obaenrationB  enabled  him  to 
-discover  truths  bel'ore  unknown.  He  produced  a  most  remarka- 
ble revolution  in  natural  history.  He  made  botany  a  science, 
lie  created  the.  art  of  studying  structure  and  organization  of 
vegetables,  and  the  phenomena  of  their  existease,  from  the 
snoment  when  the  ^lant  begins  to  glow  to  the  end  of  its 
4M>nrse.  In  Biosoorides  we  see  more  of  an  empyrie  than  of  a 
naturalist.  Pliny  did  not  always  understand  Theophrastus, 
and  still  less  did  the  crowd  of  commentators  who  have  pretend- 
ed to  explain  iiis  doctrines.  I  will  draw  from  Uiose  great  works 
of  his  which  have  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  timej  and  I  wiil  show 
ghat  onr  most  celebrated  modern  botanists  have  drawn  ixom  that 
source  the  most  Ingenious  systems  which  now  divide  the  opinions 
of  the  savans  of  the  world.  His  first  work  was  a  history  of 
plants.  It  is  written  with  a  masterly  hand.  We  admire,  by 
turns,  the  purity  of  style  and  the  variety  of  knowledge,  his  taste 
ior  tlie  most  difieait  leaeareheii  and  his  sagaeitj  in  obstrvatlos 
Md  in  the  dlseofery  ^  tniCh.  Mat  work,  of  wliieh  we  hsv^ 
the  first  nine  books  and  a  small  fragment  of  the  tenth,  appeared 
about  the  year  three  hundred  and  fourteen  before  Christ,  for  it  is 
dedicated  to  Nicodorus  of  Atliens,  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Arehon  of  Athens,  in  the  third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteenth  Olympiad. 

He  made  hhMtlf  master  of  the  knowledge  of  live  hundred 
jpedles  of  plants.  H»  iwaed  tmo  giand  elessea.  Itat,  plaiti 
[Assembly,  Ifou  129]  "  M 
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ef  woodf  fibre,  some  of  whiok  lired  to  an  age  beyond  an  hund- 
red years,  shrubs  and  trees.  Second,  plants  of  a  loose  texture, 
living  hardly  two  years,  many  but  a  few  days,  or  less  than  one 
year.  This  class  he  subdivided  into  potherbs,  coro  and  grain 
plant,  loocolent  plants,  or  latlief  oleaginous  plants. 

His  second  book  is  on  the  cattses  of  vegetaHm,  We  bare  bat 
the  first  six  ont  oC  tbe  eight  books  ol  whioh  it  was  eompoaed 
Oirlglnallf  ,  and  not  fiwrteen,  as  the  scholiast  of  Nicahder  saj8» 
That  treatise  Is  the  only  one  on  Tegetable  physiology  whieh  anti- 
quity has  left  us.  It  is  as  a  monument,  a  most  beautiful  homage 
paid  to  nature.  In  it  he  embraces  together  air,  earth  and  sea. 
Tiieophxastus  established  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
inq^etable  and  animal  life,  on  its  true  basis.  Tha  lepioductioB 
of  Tegetable  as  well  as  animals  (ssjs  he)^  depends  npon  the  Inti- 
mate  nnion  of  the  sexes,  whieh  is  effected  b j  cotpnscles  as  fine 
as  dust,  found  in  the  male  plant :  this  fecundates  the  flowen  of 
the  female,  and  causes  them  to  bear  fruit.  That  there  is  a  strik- 
ing analogy  between  tl^  odor  exhaled  by  the  dust  of  flowers  and 
that  of  the  bessinal  fluid  of  animals.  Female  plants  never  bear 
fimit  without  the  concnmnoe  of  the  males.  The  seed  of  a  plant 
is  Its  egg,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  the  ftitnre  plant  ate  eonr 
tained,  and  which  require  moisture  and  htat  for  their  plant  to 
grow.  It  is  by  the  root  that  the  plant  takes  from  the  earrh  a  pari 
oi'  its  nouishment,  in  that  as  in  the  stoouieh  of  anauiffl&l,th» 
materials  held  in  solution  by  water  there  acquire  the  degiee  of 
€ookmg  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant.  It  is  by  the  root  that  the  germ  breathes  in 
a  new  liie,  the  body  and  branches  grow,  and  the  leaves  and  the 
finiil  appear.  The  forms  of  roots  vaiy  iuAnitelyy  as  well  as  &elr 
peculiar  piiopeitles.  A  plant  deprired  of  its  looC  somi  peitehes. 
flicephffastQS  constantly  attended  to  the  loots  of  plants^  and  It  is 
mgretted  that  the  moderns  do  not  ibllow  his  example. 

The  plant  begins  to  grow  by  showing  seminal  leaTcs,  whose 
form  are  necessarily  roundish  and  simple.  Some  plants  rise  with 
only  one  such  leaf ;  others  have  two.  The  next  crop  of  leaves  are 
of  a  different  shape ;  they  are  variously  acute  or  composite ; 
tMr  tints  vailous^  cAn  of  a  deep  gvaan  abofio  and  a  whiUsk 
iManbslow.  £aali  of  their  Iwea is  finmad  of  fifarsa  and  vessels 
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disposed  in  peculiar  network ;  the  upper  surface  having  no  com- 
naniMtioB  whutorfr  irith  the  loir«r.  The  leaves  nourish  the 
^      plant  from  yap^TS  efareolatlng  in  the  atmosphere.   It  is  by  them 

also  that  it  breathes  out  and  also  throws  off"  matter  useless  to  its 
nutrition.    As  to  the  flowerS|  he  regarded  them  as  the  seat  of  ' 

>  sex.  The  double  flowers  are  sterile.  He  pointed  out^perfectlj 
the  flowers  plaeed  below  the  orarj,  from  those  plaeed  above  it. 

^  TrxAts  sueoMd  their  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  fig,  which 
grows  without  any.  He  also  describes  ihv  methods  for  hastening 
the  ripening  of  fruits  or  having  them  earl/i  that  one  would  sup- 
pose It  was  written  yesterday. 

^  He  describes  the  Internal  stmeture  of  plantSi  as  being  similar 
8*.      to  those  of  animals — ^nsfng  the  same  terms.  The  hark  Is  the 

J       outer  skin.    In  herbaceous  plants  there  is  but  one  o])idermis 

•  which  covers  the  cellular  tissue  more  or  less  thick,  and  almost 
always  saeenlent;  that  of  ilgnemu  plants  is  properiy  called  bark, 
raaetimes  smootk,  or  cracked  and  rough.  'Hie  hark  is  veiy 

f'       important  to  the  life  of  the  plant — it  is  tliere  that  the  nourishing 
t       sap  is  elaborated,  aud  where  all  the  regenerating  power  of  lig- 
neous vegetables  is  united. 

I' 

I  The  bark  of  the  grape  vine  Is  composed  of  flbres;  especially 
'      #ld  vines,  contain  no  pareochyma,  and  Is  readily  detached  horn 

the  inner  tender  bark  when  the  vine  is  beginning  to  flower.  A 
('  like  decortication  is  naturally  etiected  annually  on  the  apple  and 
^  the  plom  tr«ss.  The  bo4y  of  a  plant  is  composed  of  fifarons 
).  eapillaiy  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  abserbtion  of  noniishinf 
li      Juices  and  the  nntrltlon  of  leaves  are  effected/  These  tubes  oon- 

•  tain  an  assemblage  of  vessels  ;  these  tibrous  tubes  may  be  traced 
I       even  in  the  flowers  and  in  the  fruits,   i^esides  these  fibrous 

bodies,  the  plant  has  iai^sr  and  thicker  vessebi  which  he  called 
wdauj  wkiek  aondnet  the  sap.  Thitf  aes  veoiy  apparent  in  the 
ptne  tree,  bat  are  absent  in  some  plants.   They  can  be  traced  in 
^       the  leaves  and  flowers.    Between  the  fibres  and  the  sap  vessels' 
^       is  the  parenchyma  (he  calls  it  tfapl — fleFh)  which  is  a  matter 
^      ipiOMl  thro^i^t  all  parts  of  the  plinti  abounds  in  the  frnite. 
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Wood  is  eompoaed  of  fibres  and  Jaiees ;  some  trees  liaye  mp 
vessels  and  others  are  deprived  of  them.  The  goodness  of  timber 
depends  up<m  the  nature  ot  the  soil  and  position ;  that  grown  on 
high  mountains  and  places  is  more  oompacti  hardar  and  mm 
.  Qsefa!  than  that  of  awampj  lands.  Da  this  aeoonnt  ship  bniUU 
ers  prefer  the  timber  of  Macedonia  to  that  of  Kubea,  although 
the  latter  is  much  chea[)er.  Trees  exposed  to  the  north  wind 
lOt  worth  more  than  those  ezposad  to  south  winds.  Plants  u$ 
unequally  distributed  over  the  earth.  Winds,  hiids  and  waves 
transport  seeds  at  a  less  or  greater  distanee.  toJn  is  partlenUrty 
liable  to  rust.   Rye  is  subject  to  ergot. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  works  of  Theophrastus.  The 
translation  of  them  by  Gaza  is  ver^  inaccurate, and  we  must  look 
tp  the  original. 

Extracts  by  Henry  Meigs  from  "Exposition  de  la  Doctrine 
Botanique  et  du  System  de  Physiologic  Vegetale,''  ot  Thcophras- 
las.  By  the  Peipetuai  Seeretary  of  iheUnnssaB  Secietj  of  firis. 
Arseona  Thiebaut  De  fiemeaud.  Preeented  to  tba  AiMrietn 

Institute  by  the  late  learned  Samutl  L.  Mitchill. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Antisell  to  speak  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  Falue  oi  mineral  manures. 

Dr.  Aiilisell  observed  that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  hear  from  prof.  Mapes,  who  had  j)roposed  the  question.  But, 
said  he,  I  will  state  briefly  what  seems  to  l>e  the  latest  and  best 
Iniormatlon.  lieblg  first  began  to  make  analysis  of  plants  with 
a  view  to  tike  exaet  determination  of  tiw  eonstituents  of  tlnaiae 
respeett  their  miD^jral  or  inorganic  parts.  He  dedded  theicfora 
from  such  analysis  of  wheat  what  the  constitution  of  the  mine- 
ral part^of  a  soil  must  be  in  order  to  grow  wheat;  so  of  other 
Tegetables.  He  supfosed  that  he  had  soooeeded  in  mailing  arti- 
idal  manore  tdapled  to  siqiply  the  aJeMiits  £humI  waatiagin  a 
adl.  Ha  made  large  quantitiet  and  hmm  bought  eoctaiialvely. 
It  proved  to  be  a  total  failure  when  well  tried.  Other  distin- 
guished chemists  following  him,  tried  such  preparations  and  also 
Diiled.  Low,  Br.  Gilbert,  kt.^  stated  thai  the  orgaaie  maniucst 
were  bat  seoondaiy  to  the  inoiganie  or  mineral  eonstitnenta. 
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^      Br.  Pnsej  csme  tb  the  eon6ln9ion  that  life  organic^  trere  ehief . 

^       aad  mineral  secondary,    Liebig,  upon  commenting  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fallowing  land,  said  that  in  the  effects  produced  by  time, 

^      especially  in  a  fallowi  that  is  the  period  in  whioh  land  is  at  iett| 

'  seienoe  diseoren  ehemieal  aotion  going  on  oontinaonslf  by  tbe 
inflnenee  exerted  by  the  eonstitaents  of  the  ateiotphere  npon  the 

^  surface  of  the  soil.  By  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  with  moisture  and  drain  water,  the  power  of  dissolv- 

'  ing  in  winter  some  constituents  of  rocks  separate  from  the  inso- 
luble parts.  All  cnltivated  plants  require  aliudies,  though  used 

^  by  them  In  yarlons  quantities.  Silicates  naturally  differ  materi- 
ally in  their  tendency  to  solution,  &c.,   Liebig  was  mistaken  in 

^  this.  Nitrogen,  which  exists  in  all  parts  of  vegetables,  and  with- 
out which  a  soil,  otherwise  rich,  cannot  grow  a  plant  to  mator 
rityi  must  therefore  be  supplied.  Aa  the  fallow  land  absorbs  ill 
from  the  air,  and  thus  has  its  fertility  regained,  and  retalion:  of 
crop  gives  it,  if  the  soil  be  first  rich  enough  for  the  restoration. 

r  .  Chemical  scieuoe  has  now  determiaed  to  a  single  pound  weighty 
how  mufth  of  any  mineral  manure  is  neeessary  for  any  gim 

I  furop.  In  the  use  of  bone  nmure  it  is  fonad  to  be  neeessary  Id 
add  the  mineral,  except  that  which  is  always  to  be  found  in 
org'anic  manure.  Guano  gives  to  the  Swedish  turnip  more  solidi^ 
ty  tluin  cow  dung  does.  Wheat,  by  means  of  highly  nitrogeni- 
sed  mannre)  haa  acquired  the  great  quantity  of  thirty-three  pe^ 

!  cent  of  gluten^the  erdinaiy  amonnt  being  not  moffe  than  half 
that.  Thesanmoniaisnotpreientlneowdnng.  Plants  receive 
warmth  from  amm(»nia  and  with  It  they  make  more  woody  mat- 
■  ter  and  more  leaves,  and  afterwards  live  on  air.  All  seeds  con- 
lain  starch  and  gluten— these  decompose  in  the  ground  and  am* 
monia  warns  the  gmwing  plant.  By  using  the.  organic  manures 
we  but  follow  natare.  Vmam  consider  their  barn-yard  mth 
nures  as  the  best  of  all,  but  they  do  not  all  think  that  their  barn- 

I  yard  receives  only  tlie  refuse  of  tlie  crop,  that  the  great  mass  of 
vegetation  has  been  sold  olf  the  farm  and  is  forever  lost  to  it. 
The  exhauiled  lands  of  our  State  are  made  so  by  carrying  off 
the  oiiganic,  not  the  mtneral  constituents  of  the  soil.  Sulphate 
of  lime  will  be  taken  by  roots  of  plants  if  they  can  reach  it.  I 
think  that  the  proper  relative  value  of  the  mineral  and  the  or- 
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gulio  luanures  may  be  stated  thus :  Orgamu  mmmu  rtmdtr 
fUaU$  tapabU  ^  IttkiMg  tip  th^mmwd  MMircf, 

Ifr.  Van  Wjck  ihooght  that  this  salitieet  of  minerali  as  manure 
land,  their  origtn  and  relaUve  Talue^m  veiy  pioper  oneat  this 
time,  and  he  hoped  the  varions  dlseiMslons  whidi  had  taken 

place  on  them,  in  the  Club,  would  elicit  some  light  on  the  use  of 
them,  and  be,  in  the  main,  beneticial  to  iarmers.  That  important 
mineral^  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth,  or  as  Leibig,  perhaps^ 
mote  eotreetl jr  denominates  it,  phoiphmrie  octcf,  found  of  late  to  1m 
so  neeessary  and  useful  to  form  good  soil,  that  is,  a  eertain  pio- 
portion  of  it.    The  origin  of  this,  where  it  is  to  be  found  or  had 
in  its  greatest  purity,  tlie  process,  or  diirt  rcnt  kiuds  of  process 
tor  preparing  it,  so  as  to  act  most  efficiently  on  plants,  liave  been 
pointed  out  and  eommented  upon.  In  these  dbensstcms  it  has 
iMen  nseesBsty  to  say  considerable  about  oiganio  manure,  saeh  * 
as  bam  or  farm^yard,  eompeeed  of  regetable  and  animal  matter. 
All  good  scientific  and  practical  farmers  s^y  these,  the  organic 
and  inorganic,  must  be  used  together  ;  they  act  with  more  effi- 
eiency  on  laud  and  its  products   they  must  be  mixed  up  in  due 
poportionii  much  mote  of  the  foratr  tiian  the  latter,  £>r  the 
greatest  yiekL  PioH  Antisell  has  giren  us  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  agrees  fhlly  as  I  understood  him,  on  the  necessity  of 
the  presence  of  the  two  kinds  of  manures  on  land,  and  also  the 
gveat  importanee  of  barn-yard  manure  in  iarming.    1  do  not 
agree  eiactly  on  the  unimportance  of  cow-dung  alone  as  a  ma- 
nure of  the  barn-yard;  when  well  preeenred  and  mixed  withtbe 
usual  litter  of  the  yard,  and  the  oows  well  kept  on  good  fbed,  ft 
is  nearly  or  (piite  as  i)owerful  as  any  other  organic  manure.  It 
has  been  tried,  20  loads  of  cow  dung  of  the  kind  stated,  and  400 
cwt.  of  guano  to  the  acre,  on  diflerent  pieces ;  the  former  pro> 
dneed  the  greatest  erop.  The  guano  had  the  advantsge  at  tiM 
first  start,  but  it  spent  its  strengA  on  the  stems  and  leares,  tho 
fruit  did  not  mature  so  well.  The  dung  began  to  take  hold  a 
little  later  and  held  out  to  the  last ;  it  possesses  a  more  tiiduring 
lertUity,  as  most  farm-yard  manure  does.    The  secretary  has  read 
ns  several  extracts  and  trau&ktions,  selected  with  his  usual  taste 
and  Judgment  I  must  notice  one  or  two  of  them.  The  cm, 
idaUng  to  necfhrastui|  an  •mlneat  naturalist,  who  lived  and 
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mote  more  tlian  two  thousand  yean  ago.  The  oometaesaof  hia 

knowledge  of  botany  at  that  day,  as  compared  with  modern  dis- 
coverks  and  improvements  on  the  subject,  is  wonderful.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  classification  of  plants;  thia 
haa  been  greatly  multiplied)  extended,  and  impvoTed  upon  by 
modern  aatnralists.  la  hfs  knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
plants,  their  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  branches — the  use  of  each 
of  these  and  their  functions,  the  sexes  of  plants,  he  is  truly  great 
•and  original.  We  tails  of  the  discovmu  of  moderns  in  aoienee| 
they  must  eertalnlj  be  credited,  for  manyi  but  not  all,  nor  per- 
liaps  half.  Hie  modems  ha^e  improved  mneh  what  the  an- 
cients originated  and  (Uscovered  ^  and  in  most  of  these  they  are 
only  entitled  to  the  credit  of  good  imitators  and  ingenious  im- 
provers. 

*  The  article  on  Hungary  is  very  appropriate  at  this  time,  when 
we  expect  every  hour  the  great  leader  of  the  late  patriotic  strug- 
gle to  land  upon  our  soil.  The  history  of  such  a  country,  ancient 
and  modem,  its  rise,  progress  and  improrements,  its  qnaliflcationa 
for  fnrther  advancement  and  ehange  in  its  political  and  mnnfclpal 
f^ovemments,  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  not  only  to  ua 
but  the  world 

The  Secretary  desires  that  the  errors  of  these  reports  be  attri- 
buted to  liini,  for  there  is  some  difficulty  in  doing  justice  to 
learned  speai^ers,  who  are  frequently  rapid  in  elocution. 

Mr.  Addingtofi  D.  Yi  yG  exhibited  apiece  of  pine  wood  which  had 
been  part  of  an  elevator  of  grain,  at  a  mill  in  Greenbiish.  The 
inner  surface  pre>ents  the  appearance  of  the  saody  bottom  over 
which  a  stream  of  water  has  pa$aed  with  some  velucity^  the  depth 
of  the  hollows  being  very  considerable.  The  rippling  current  of 
grain  gives  almost  exactly  the  eflfect  of  water  rivulets  ou  ^and. 

Mr.  Frye  eikibHed  an  elegant  volome,  entitled  ^  Algology," 
by  Charles  P.  Dnrant  of  Jersey  City.  This  work  is  composed  of 
the  sea  weeds  (algjc)  of  the  bay  and  hnrb  r  of  Ne\r-YorIc,  selected 
bj  Mr.  Durant,  and  impressed  on  the  p  tges  of  his  work  in  a 
beantiful  style.  The  members  of  the  Club  were  unanlmons  in 
Ibis  opinion,  and  that  in  thia  comparatively  new  branch  of  obser- 
vation  Mr.  Durant  deserves  very  hi^h  commenddtion. 
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M.  Frje  alluded  to  the  criticisms  passed  by  many  of  the  most 
M|»eetable  public  papen  upon  this  €l€fuift  work  of  Mr.  Buaiit. 
Ffom  Naik'»  Timu  wU  Mmmigtf  ve  md  flM  fi)Uowi]|g  JihI 

remarks ; 

^  jf  grtai  Work, — Amidst  tlie  m  11116X0119  pfo^hefi6ii8  of  fho 

American  press,  we  are  sometimes  startled  by  a  great  and  unex- 
peeted  work,  which  deyelops  new  evidence  of  American  skill, 
•doBoe  and  enterprise.  Audubon's  great  work  on  tbe  ornitholo- 
gy of  our  eountrj,  surprised  all  Europe.  Wilson^  work  on  the 
same  suYiject — a  most  gracefhl,  agreeable  and  authentic  research , 
ranks  among  the  first  of  our  standard  works.  We  have  now 
another  splendid  issue  in  quarto  form,  published  by  Putnam, 
mititled  Algtt  and  Gbrsllines  of  the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  Ne«b> 
Yorky  Ulnstrated  with  natural  types  \  hj  €.  F.  Durasl. 

^  We  hare  seen  fluent  speeimens  of  eomXbm  fWn  roeks, 
bays  and  harbors,  beautifully  irawu ;  but  neier  befim  have  we 

met  with  the  oris^inalsy  in  all  their  natural  Inanty  and  delicacy, 
In  a  work  soientiUcally  illustrated.  We  have  long  known  Mr. 
Pniant  as  an  enterprising  and  iateUigitnt  dtiien,  of  indomitable 
psnereranee.  How  he  is  to  be  repeid  hr  the  eosi  we  know  not. 
One  hundlred  dollars  a  Tolume  must  be  the  price,  and  two  hun- 
dred copies  must  be  sold,  before  the  contiiigint  expenses  are 
paid.  But  what  is  that  sum  to  oar  numerous  wealthy  pations  of 
art  and  genius." 

Mr.  Frye  exhibited  some  algse  as  sensitive  leaireS)  which  Mn§ 
laid  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  curl  and  move.  Also  one  leaf 
pressed  upon  a  piece  of  glass.  This  specimen  is  attached  by 
means  of  its  own  gluten,  which  is  colorless  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent. Mr  Frye  thinks  this  gluten  isof  unusiml  hardness,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  uniting  of  delicate  parts  of  wood,  Ito.  fie 
ptopoiss  In  test  it  in  the  ooMtmellon  of  violiaSi  Jtew  Hr.F.es- 
hibittd  the  hind  Ibot  of  a  grisly  bear,  killed  near  flanwianfo 
recently,  whose  weight  was  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 

Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  who  receives  a  councU  medal  from 

the  crystal  palace,  and  a  gold  modal  from  the  American  Institute, 
xe^^uested  the  Club  to  tty  some  of  his  meat  biscuit  in  soap  and 
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BiDMi^tt    lieMKt.  G#ois«  &  lUggi,  of  Baltiin^ 
Ob     Gietii)  M.  D.|  of  New-York,  ftttemdid  Mir.  Jftorden  and  saw  th« 
I      whole  process  of  cooking  the  sonp.   When  the  soup  was  tasted 

by  all  the  members — who  added  to  it  salt  and  black  pepper  only, 
there  being  no  vegetable  whatever  in  it,  it  was  pronounced  to  bo 
T«K7  i^iahiog,  without  one  diisentiog  Toiee.  Meeais.  Biggi^  and 
Oleea  stated  that  the  whole  tiaieoeenfied  in  preparing  it  for  the 

0  table  was  twenty  minutes  by  their  watches.  Mr.  Borden  pre- 
sented mince  pies  in  which  there  was  no  meat  whatever  added  to 
the /xttit,  nothing  but  meat  bi^uit.    On  being  questioned  as  to 

•  the  eost  of  this  artkiie^  he  iqtUed  Mt^  eents  per  pound,  but  al 
9  wholesale  Ibrtf.  That  one  third  of  a  pound ,  worth  saj  seventeen 
t      cents,  was  enough  for  one  inan  fur  one  day.    That  it  is  not  suit- 

1  able  as  an  every  day  food  without  solids,  &c.,  nor  was  anjr  article 
of  food  suitable  without  ehange.  He  thinks  that  one  ounce  of  it 
made  into  sonp  and  eaten  every  daj  in  addition  to  other  artioles 

I  is  very  good,  and  suves  a  valuable  proportion  of  other  food. 
That  its  lightness,  compared  with  other  food,  its  perfect  kee})ing 
^  in  any  climate,  (if  kept  dry,)  render  it  a  capital  reserve  in  all 
^  eases  where  food  maj  give  out,  either  on  land  or  ooean.  Mr* 
^  Borden's  invention  was  prompted  by  humanity  on  learning  the 
'  terrible  loss  of  life  by  starvation  among  the  emigrants  by  land  to 
'  California* 

Mr.  Riggs  pro])()sed  for  the  next  Club,  the  subject  of"  the  best 
way  of  preserving  fruit  lor  winter.''  Adopted. 

(         The  Club  then  a4jouri^6d. 

\ 

American  Institute,  7 
t  Farmeri  CM,  Dec,  16, 1851.  ( 

(         Hon.  Robert  Swift  Livingston  in  the  Chair ;  Henry  Meigs,  8ec^ 
Mtary. 

The  Chairman  reqaesled  Mr.  Pelli  of  Pelham^  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  day :  ^The  best  method  for  keeping  fruit  in  winter." 

^         Mr.  Pell  said  he  would  say  something  if  no  other  member  of 

the  Club  would.   No  one  ottering  to  speak  Mr.  Pell  proceeded : 
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i 
j 

On  Saturday  last  a  gendeman  of  the  Inatitnta  Informed  me  tkat 

Tie  had  on  several  occasions  stated  to  his  friends  that  I  could  in- 
duce an  apple,  or  otht^r  fruit  tree,  to  bear  fruit  every  year,  in- 
stead of  every  other  y^^ar,  which  is  the  habit  of  the  apple  par- 
tiealarly.  Fruity  you  all  know,  is  the  pistil  or  ovatlmii  matured ; 
every  kind  of  frait  has  two  parts,  tIs:  the  seed  and  p^earpium, 
the  former  being  found  within  the  latter  hi  ▼arlotts  compartments 
and  divisions.  Tlie  embryo  apple-seed  is  soon  converted  into  a 
plant,  and  after  exhausting  nature's  store  of  nourishment  prepared 
In  the  ootyiedons,  it  puts  forth  its  roots  and  spongioles  seeking 
Ibod  in  the  earth,  and  ikiom  the  atmosphen  hy  its  leaires. 

The  earth  eontains,in  its  composition,  mixtures  of  organic  and 
eartliy  matters  In  many  states  of  eombinationi  both  aqueous  and 

gaseous.    The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  portion  of  aqueous  vapor,  part  of  which 
are  selected  by  the  tree  in  certain  proportions.    Many  conditions 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  life  of  aa  apple- tree,  and  if  by 
accident  a  single  one  is  wantingi  the  tree  cannot  bring  its  fruit 
to  maturity.   The  organs  of  the  tree  contain  matter  of  entirely 
ditlereiit  Ivinds,  Cfjiisequently  tlie  f).ul  wliicli  can  produce  all  the 
organs  of  the  tree,  must  of  necessity  contain  all  its  elements. 
The  elementary  ingredients  of  the  apple  tree  are  hydrogeUi  car* 
bon  and  oxygen  in  several  proportions,and  sundry  modifications; 
from  these  It  makes  its  selection  by  the  Tlfal  power  of  assimila- 
tion with  which  nature  has  endowed  it.    The  food  that  the  tree 
dt-rives  fruiu  the  atniuspliere  is  supplied  very  regularly,  from  the 
lact  that  we  know  the  gases  are  pretty  equally  distribute 
throilghout  the  globe ;  consequently  the  aid  of  man  Is  only  m> 
quired  in  the  management  of  the  ftoll,  which  becomes  exhausted 
of  its  fertilizing  qualities,  by  the  frequent  crops  of  Iruit  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  tree,    'there  are  various  ways  of  improving 
an  orchard  without  directly  adding  animal  manures ;  aueh  for 
instance,  as  draining,  and  thus  ameliorating  the  soil  by  removli^ 
superfluous  moisture ;  by  subjecting  the  surface  to  the  action  of 
fire,  aficr  it  has  been  taken  from  the  field,  and  returning  the 
residue  in  the  shape  of  ashes  ;  by  rotation  of  crops ;  by  repose, 
which  permits  the  sarfSm  to  decay  and  increases  the  vegetable 
mould*  The  soil  ia  the  principal  soaum  Skom  whence  the  iiov- 
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\        ishment  of  the  growing  tfM  to  oblsiiied,  dlildtf  In  a  fluid  Ibn&i 

I  which  ascends  the  trunk,  finds  its  way  into  the  leaves,  from 
I  thence  it  is  elaborated  through  the  medium  of  the  liber,  and 
\  tnnsferred  thronghoat  the  entire  tree  in  the  form  of  sap,  bring- 
t  isg  to  perfection  hi  doe  season  the  fruit,  and  the  same  time  form- 
\  ing  the  buds  to  produce  ftnlt  the  ensuing  year.  My  plan,  there- 
t  fore,  is  to  manure  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  when  in 
t:  full  fruit,  with  all  the  component  parts  of  tlie  fruit  bearing  bud^ 
I!  which  makes  its  appearance  plainly  perceptible  while  the  fruit 
«        is  ripening.  The  apple-tree  being  a  prodigious  bearer  requires 

all  the  food  nature  has  prepared,  to  perfect  the  fruit ;  therefore 

nothing  is  left  to  perfect  the  bud,  and  without  hunjan  nianage- 
^  ment,  it  dwindles  away  for  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and 
r  thus  requires  the  intermediate  year  to  gather  strength  to  permit 
f        its  vegetable  constitution  to  yield  a  crop  the  ensuing  year«  If 

the  necessary  snbsfances  are  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  th^ 
\  tree  must  bear  an  annual  crop.    It  may  shorten  its  life,  but  sup- 

1,  pose  it  does,  you  derive  the  same  quantity  by  my  proci  ss  in  fifty 

years,  that  you  would  if  left  to  nature  in  one  hundred.    It  has 

been  shown  tliat  a  very  few  constituent  elem^ts  indode  all  tli4 
^  ingredients  of  the  tree— carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  «»>te»^« 
I         tame  form  the  fiibric  of  man.   How  wonderful !  Who  would  be- 

lieve  it,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  analysis,  that  such  diirortnt 
1  structures  should  be  composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  and  in 

\  the  same  proportions  nearly.    Yet  this  is  not  more  strange  and 

^  incomprehensible  to  mortal  man  than  the  incontrovertibie  £ict 

that  the  same  soil  and  the  same  atmospheric  influences  will  pro* 
.  duce  in  the  leaf  of  a  grape  vine  a  pleasant  acld^and  in  the  leaf  of 

the  night  shade,  directly  contiguous  to  it  a  deadly  poison.  Our 
^  limited  understandings  cannot  comprehend  the  agency  of  tlie 

^         vital  principle. 

i 

f  It  has  for  years  been  a  desideratum  to  preserve  fruits  lor  win- 

ter's store,  by  some  method  not  very  costly.    To  do  this  reasona- 

^  bly^  tli^  should  be  picked  from  the  tree  by  hand  with  great  care, 

•pas  not  to  break  the  skin  or  bruise  tlie  fruit  in  tlie  slightest  de^ 
gr«e,  as  the  parts  iiijaxed  immediately  decay,  and  mfn  all  the 
fruit  coming  in  contact.    Apples  shaken  from  the  tree  become 

'  more  or  less  injured,  and  totally  unfit  to  be  kept  through  the 

wintar,  or  evaa  shipped  to  the  nearest  ports.  My  Pippin  fruit  is 

r 
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all  pieked  hj  %aad,  by  men  fiott  ladden,  into  MMMnhel  bask- 

ets,  from  Ihtm  into  bushel  and  a  half  baskets,  in  which  they  are 
CdiTied  in  spring  wagons,  twelve  at  a  time,  to  store  rooms,  covered 
with  straw,  where  they  are  careCiUlj  jtU^d^  3  &et  thick,  to  sweat 
and  dischaige  by  £frmentaUoD,  soma  80  per  aeat.  of  wateri  whaa 
thc^  are  readjr  for  barreling  Ibr  a^pmeat  to  Europe  or  eUewliera. 
If  tiiey  reach  their  port  of  destination  before  the  aeeond  proeess  of 
sweating  comes  on  they  will  keep  perlectly  four  montlis.  I  hav« 
kept  them  sound  two  years,  and  exhibited  them  at  the  end  of 
that  time  at  the  Institute  Fairi  Castle  Garden.  They  have  been 
sent  to  Europe  and  China  from  my  ikrm,  packed  in  varioas  ways, 
yiz :  in  wheat  chaff,  buckwheat  chaff|  oats,  rye^  mahoganj  saiT 
dntt^  cork  dnst,  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  and  in  Ice.  By 
the  mode  I  now  adopt,  I  can  warrant  them  to  bear  shipment  su- 
perior to  any  other,  except  ice.  Some  kinds  of  apples  are  gath- 
ered from  the  trees  before  they  are  quite  ripciaud  the  ripening  if 
eompleted  in  the  fruit  room ;  this  is  generally  called  the  matura- 
tion of  fmlt. 

Monsieur  Ooarevehel  in  ^  Annals  de  Chimle,''  appears  te 
have  examined  this  subject  pretty  thoroughly,  and  concetred 

that  the  acid  and  mucilaginous  matters  of  fruit  almost  ripe,  are 
converted  into  sugar  by  a  cliemical  })rocesS|  which  he  calls  the 
aaccharlne  fermentation.  Had  such  fruit  remained  on  the  tree 
nntil  it  was  ripe,  this  fbrmentation  would  haye  passed  into  the 
putrefactive  stage  Apples  and  pears  intended  for  the  fruit  room 
for  winter's  consumption,  niiglit  always  be  plucked  six  or  seven 
days  before  ripe,  to  n)ature  in  the  room,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly dry^  airy,  free  from  frost,  and  the  immediate  tfeeta  of  the 
son;  in  this  room  the  fhiit  should  be  kept  separate  and  nol 
allow^ed  to  touch  each  other.  Pears  picked  six  days  before  ripe, 
and  packed  in  kiln  dried  sand,  stowed  in  such  a  room,  will  keep 
all  winter.  Apples  may  be  preserved  remarkably  well  in  pits, 
made  in  sandy  ground ;  sufficiently  iar^  to  contain  six  bushels. 
The  pits  should  be  lined  with  fkeah  lye  atiaw,  and  covered  with 
earth  eafficient  to  keep  oni  the  fitoet.  The  principle  of  life  ap-> 
pears  to  remain  in  fruit  somewhat  dilferently  than  in  animals ; 
for  instance,  I  have  on  several  occasions  cut  a  branch  from  an 
apple  treCi  and  planted  it,  when  instead  of  dying,  it  has  blossom- 
ad  Ui»  sam»  aeaam  limnltaneonajy  with  the  motlMr  tna,  tad  M 
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due  course  of  time  formed  a  fine  tree.  Flower  buds  will  inva- 
xiabljr  blow  oa  beiug  cut  oif  and  inuaer£ed  in  water. 

•  " 

Chairman — How  caa  you  manage  to  grow  apple  Uees  Irom 
£        cuttings  1 

^  Mr.  Psrfl— Any  small  sized  limb  which  bulges  at  its  connectioii 

;'•         witli  the  tree,  and  whicli  has  on  it  fruit  buds,  may  be  transplanted 

in  Spring,  and  will  bear  blossoms  and  sometimes  Iruit  the  sama 
^  year. 

>  Chairmaii— Sttj^poted  tbatthe  bulge  contaiiii  the  meansof  quick 
^        deTelopment  of  roots. 

^  Mr.  Pell— Pariiaps  so.   Ibe  bulgo  sends  Soxih  roots  with  great 

2  Mr.  PUcoi  of  New-Jersej-^l  rather  think  U  Is  owing  to  an  ae* 

.  comolationafsap. 

Mx,  Pell — leave  it  to  ytmr  experience  to  dedde,  sir.  The 
apple  contains  much  water  which  mast  be' sweated  ont  In  drd«r 

to  keep.    About  half  of  which  comes  out  at  the  first  sweating 
.  which  1  give  it,  and  the  other  half  at  the  next.   A  single  bruised 

,         apple  in  a  barrel  will  decay  and  endanger  all  the  rest. 

The  8enetai7*«*MaBy  yearsagO}]  found  aft  apple  burled  in  my 
gaideuy  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  The  ground  had  been  i^oiea 
'         where  it  lay,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.   This  apple ,  there* 

'  fore,  must  have  been  for  some  weeks  frozen  solid  ;  but  it  was  now 

&s  iresh  and  sound  as  when  on  the  tree.   1  have  found  potatoes 
at  that  depth  sound  in  AprU.   It  is  owing  perhaps  to  the  slow 
process  of  .  thawing.   Ck>ld  preserves  without  limit.  Themam- 
'  moth  of  Russia  found  in  ice  in  1809,  nuist  have  been  there  four 

'  thousand  years,  and  its  meat,  skin,  hair,  &c.,  were  sound.  Ani* 

^         mala  devDuxed  the  flesh  as  soon  as  they  eouhl  getat  it. 

• 

f  Mr.  Pell — I  hare  kept  apples  sound  by  burying  them  in  earth. 

I  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  that  he  sent  a  number  of  barrels 
\         of  apples  which  had  been  filled  in  with  cider  to  Europe,  as  an 

^  .  experiment,  to  keep.  They  appeared  perfectly  sound,  but  on 
^         handling,  thqy  were  tot^Uiy  ruined— mei:e  mmk^  like  rotten  ones. 
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toom,  with  a  Jacket  of  elmeoal  aioiir.d  it— «Bd  orer  an  iee-houaey 

to  that  the  teni]»erature  shall  be  about  40  degrees  of  Fahreuheiti 
I  think  thejr  would  keep. 

Chaimaa  requests  Mr.  Biiown  to  speak  on  th«  qoesUoiL 

D.  J.  Brown — Experience  has  proved  that  fruit  is  kept  sound 
for  some  time  in  a  temperature  below  45  degrees,  but  U  loaes  mocb 
of  its  ilayor. 

Mr.  Pell  rather  thinks  not  I  visited  a  frnit  deposit  constmet- 
ed  apparenUj  on  soientiHe  principles ;  a  large  mass  of  iee  over  it; 

fht  house  with  a  jacket  of  tan  seven  or  eight  inches  thick  ;  walls 
of  briclc ;  the  water  of  the  melting  ice  well  carried  off.  Apples 
in  barrels  with  plug  holes,  temperature  at  33  degrees,  as  near!/ 
as  the  owner  could  keep  it.  A  (lundred  barrels  of  Newtown  pip- 
pins were  stored  in  it.  I  tried  the  apples  through  the  holes  and 
found  all  rotten  that  I  touched.  At  32  degrees  they  would  keep 
for  years.  I  have  known  a  similar  failure.  I  believe  that  the 
small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  others^if  put  into  glass  jars 
and  hermeticalljr  sealed  and  then  buried  five  feet  dotp  in  the 
earth,  would  keep  a  year  or  two.  A  gentleouui  offered  to  sell  to 
me  his  invention  for  keeping  such  f^ts,  and  all  others,  perftet 
for  a  conskleiahle  length  of  time,  for  one  bundled  thousand  dol- 
lars.  I  have  not  accepted  the  oiler. 

I  think,  that  if  these  small  fruits  were  put  into  the  hermeti- 
cally sealed  jars,  just  mentioned,  and  then  in  cold  water  to  re- 
main ndtil  that  water  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  taken  ont,  the 
fruit  would  keep  sound  ten  jears. 

Mr.  Pell  being  asked  how  he  managed  to  have  af^lee  maef 
year  fimm  the  same  trees,  said  hf  supplying  the  trees  at  thsfr 

roots  with  those  constituents  ot  manure  necessary  f»'r  the  deve- 
lopment of  fruit.  Naturally  the  apple-tree,  every  wliere  bears 
only  every  second  year ;  and  in  the  barren  interval  I  have  seen 
a  case  in  which  I  could  not  gather  a  single  hat-fhll  from  a  whole 
OKhard.  When  frost  cuts  oif  the  fruit  the  order  is  changed; 
the  barren  year  may  become  the  bearing  one,  &c.  In  Germany, 
grapes  are  kept  by  greasing  the  stem  of  the  bunch  where  it  k 
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luoken  o£f  the  vine,  and  then  tiangi'  g  the  bunches  on  lines  hi 
the  g&rfitt.  The  bunches  are  first  \ieU  cleaned  q£  bad  ber- 
riesi&e.  . 

Mr.  Kentish  presented  a  sj)ecimen  of  a  crop  of  Swedes  turnip, 
of  which  his  correspondent  had  raised  three  raecessive  crops  hj 
means  of  Mr.  E.'s  prepared  manure.  This  turnip  was  shaped 
liice  a  thiek  radish  or  a  parsnip.  Herd  grass,  six  feet  high  was 
raised  by  same  manure. 

The  ffeeretarj-  read  the  following  extracts  and  translatioDS  pit- 
pared  by  him : 

[Loo40B  fteacni*  Magasine,  Nor.  ISSI.] 

We  take  i>lt  ;isuiein  making  extracts  from  this  intelligent  woik. 
We  consider  it  to  be  as  much  a  member  of  our  Faimers'  Club  as 
any  other  meiuhei,  except  Its  personal  presence.  We  will  hear 
him  speak  on  an  interesting  topic,  which  has  recently  engaged 
our  attention.  Phosi»hate  of  lime.  "Phosphate  of  lime,  or  as 
Liebig  reminded  Mr.  Pusey,  *  more  properly  phosphoric  acid,' 
being  proved  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  green  crop  cultiyatioD,  it 
baeomes  an  important  question  It  can  be  obtaioedi  and  Aom 
It  can  ba  purchased  at  tha  chei^cst  rata. 

^  The  soarea  of  this,  then  unknown  fertilizer,  ustd  to  be  bcnes, 
alialk,  marl,  and  the  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  strata ;  bat 

now  a  vast  field  of  additional  sources  of  the  manure  is  discover- 
ad,  consisting  of  the  coprMtt  (dung  of  tha  ptrimsrval  lizard 
naet»)  tha  graan  sand,  tha  gauity  (a  {ooTlncial  name  In  tha  east 
of  England  fbr  a  series  of  beds  of  clajr  and  marl,  the  geological 
position  of  which  is  between  the  upper  and  lower  green  sand,) 
native  phosphorite,  and  the  gnano  deposits  in  diflVrent  parts  of 
the  world.  But  it  baa  also  been  found  that  if  this  acld-^beld  bj 
tlM  powar  of  ttma  wiik  a  povarlbl  affini^^— could  ba  rendered 
lass  difficult  for  tha  plants  to  dissolve  out,  a  vast  saving  of  qnnvf 
tity  and  a  great  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  acid  are  obtained ; 
and  hence  the  various  substances  containing  the  acid  liuve  been 
crushed,  or  treated  with  diflierent  acids,  to  facilitate  the  decom- 
position of  the  mass  bj  tha  vital  agency  of  tha  plants.  It  baa 
baau  diacovcrad}  Ux  the  practical  application  of  tha  phosphateS| 
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that  the  wore  minutely  the  substances  containing  t1l60e  phos- 
phates are  divideci,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  eflect.  Thus 
bones  reduced  to  pow^der  are  more  potent  than  those  denomina- 
led  <  half-Inch'  Ikom  the  size  of  the  sieve  thiongh  which  Ihcj 
have  to  pass  after  crashing.  The  coprolite  is<a]fflost  impervioos 
to  either  air,  frost  or  water,  and  will  resist  all  efforts  at  decom- 
position for  a  very  long  period,  and  hence  has  to  be  powdered 
before  it  produces  any  very  striking  efiect ^  and  the  limestone 
hat  to  be  bomti  and  its  partiolei  disintegrated,  before  il  will 
yield  up  its  eonstfUieiits  to  the  pkmts  which  aeed  it  The  eftet 
of  these  operations  is  purely  mechanical.  It  increases  the  points 
of  attack;  it  enables  ihe  flant,  and  the  water,  and  the  oxygen 
to  have  free  play  at  a  much  greater  surface,  and  hence  places  the 
locked-np  add  much  more  within  the  range  of  tbelr  power; 
According  to  our  present  views  of  vegetation,  physiology  and 
chemistry,  the  more  soluble  the  component  parts  of  a  nannre 
may  be,  the  more  potent  w'ill  they  be  fuiitid  in  their  agency. 
Kow,  phosphoric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  bones,  is  either  insoluble  in 
water,  or  so  slightly  so  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable  to  chemical 
tests.  It  is  locked  up  by  the  lime  wliieh  liolds  it  with  a  vefy 
powerfVil  aiBnity ;  bnt  if  an  add,  sneh  as  salphtizic,  mQriatie,*iiitrie, 
is  added,  it  displaces  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and 
takes  its  place;  the  displaced  acid  unites  with  a  smaller  portion 
of  lime,  and  becomes  a  bi-phosphate ;  and  in  this  combinatloa  it 
is  soluble  in  water. 

Now  this  operatiott  may  eithtt  be  performed  hy  tiie  iKtata 
lilmself,  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  manoliMteier,  on  •  large  seaie^ 
and  pnrehaesd  rsadj  made.  The  recion  against  the  farmer  doing 

it  at  home  is  mainly  the  danger  of  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  chemicals,  exposing  themselves  to  the  induence  of 
io  powerful  an  add,  and  the  chances  of  sneh  pcieons,  by  worn 
bungling  in  the  process,  endangering  the  sneeess  of  the  operation. 

And  not  only  the  danger  of  mixing,  &c.,  bnt  the  diffienlty  of 
drying  and  rendering  fit  lor  the  drill  are  nice  operaiiuiis,  to 
which  all  farm  tenants  are  not  easily  made  adepts.  Hence  many 
persons  buy  snperphosphate  of  lime  ready  made,  pulverised, 
dried,  and  ready  for  work.  And  the  question  arises,  is  IMb 
economical  2   Now,  Dr.  Anderson,  the  chemist  of  the  Higliland 
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ioeiety,  has  takeu  a  i^ivat  detl  of  paiii  with  the  subject ;  he  has 
had  and  analyzed  specimens  of  the  manufactured  superpkoA- 
phate,  and  has  Saand  that  whUa  it  is  dxeadfullj  limed  and  ia  a 
vary  ftrovable  stata  fiyr  drilling,  it  is  not  a  M-pho«phat»  at  all. 
He  shows  that  properly  prepared  superphosphate  of  lime,  that  is, 
dissolved  bones,  costs  JC7,  (^35)  a  ton  and  a  quarter;  and  these 
contain  phosphates  1 ,120  pounds, ammoiua  89  pounds.  A  fksnutt 
who  ikrms  high,  and  who  has,  on  all  practical  points  of  routinei 
a  very  sound  and  correct  judgment,  would  dissolve  his  own 
bones.    He  first  spreads  a  layer  of  aslies  on  a  lime  and  sand 
floor,  tlien  pours  out  his  bones  on  this,  and  pours  the  acid  on  this 
mass.   Never  could  a  more  pas^  .substanoe  be  cieated.  The 
asbea*  take  np  the  aeid  to  their  different  alhaUes,  the  eaibeale 
aeid  btyi>bled  np,  and  die  effect  was  that  the  decomposed  and  dla» 
turbed  ashes  so  mixed  with  the  l)oues  that  the  whole  looked  like 
a  pulpy,  creamy  substance,  eminently  fit  for  a  manure  for  the 
turnips;  but  it  really  was  not.   Beyond  converting  the  lima, 
aoda  and  pot  ashes  into  solphates,  it  did  vaiy  little  to  the  mass, 
and  ki^t  the  bones  in  a  Terjr  groat  measure  ntterlj  untouehed. 
Bat  thoni^  ft  is  perhaps  seldmn  that  so  gross  an  Instance  of  mis- 
management takes  place,  yet  how  often  does  the  farmer  perpe- 
trate chemical  blunders.   They  will  mix  ashes  and'tven  lime  to 
dry  the  dissolired  bones,  and  think  that  in  counteracting  the  £cee ' 
aeid  they  are  saying  the  iron  of  their  drill  implements;  while 
they  are  in  reality  counteracting  the  acid  and  undoing  their  wfrk. 
The  mass  (of  dissolvetl  bones,)  must  l)e  dried  by  something.  If 
soil  is  used,  it  will  at  least  take  up  some  of  the  acid ;  nay,  cfen 
saw-dnat  or  deei^  wood  will  do  the  same ;  so,  if  it  be  appUad 
4n  any  state,  excepting  by  tiie  liquid  manure  drill,  we  shidl  iad 
some  sort  of  vehicle  necessary  to  enable  the  farmer  to  lay  it  on, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  which  will  not  take  up  more  or 
less  of  the  acid.  For  ordinary  purposes,  we  have  na?er  met 
with  any  thing  equal  to  the  xehise  <tf  decayed  stick  he^pe.  (Mer 
h  who  hare  fimod  Its  vahie  as  a  part  oi  manure  these  fifty  years 
past.)    It  is  usual  lor  all  farmers  to  take  the  hedge  clippings, 
iic,  and  cart  them  to  an  out  of  the  way  somewhere.  These 
decay,  and  leave  a  friable  absorbent,  carbonized  mass  behind. 
Now,  nothing  is  better  than  this  to  mix  with  the  dissolred  bonei 
[Assembly,  No.  129.]  27 
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to  render  them  friable,  and  if  it  be  i  a?efiilly  collected,  sifted, 
and  dried,  it  is  an  e&celleut  mode  of  conveying  the  bone  matter 
to  tlM  toi].  Altogether  we  think  the  fiurmer  had  better  dissolve 
the  bones  he  nses,  in  prefersnee.  to  ptirehaslBg  he  knows  not 
what"  Extracts  by  the  Seoretary,  Dee.  14, 1851. 

[Loadm  7«nien>  MkmIm,  Not.  1861.] 

PrnrUk  Farmef^s  Clvh, — ^This  flourisbing  Club  held  a  meeting  for 

discussion  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  August.  Subject — rotation 
.of  crops. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Greystoue,  read  the  following  paper  : 

(( I  do  not  expect  to  throw  mach  light  on  the  saltfect,  but  if  by 
agitating  the  question  I  can  indaoe  otlien  better  qnallAed  lo 
glre  their  opinions,  I  hope,  eventually,  we  shall  make  a  step  in 

advance,  and  by  consolidating  those  opinions,  put  the  ratiomiiej 
(the  reasons)  of  cropping  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  improvement  of 
the  age.  I  therefore  trust  that,  as  we  have  all  one  ofaject  at 
heart,  eyery  one  'present  will  contribute  his  n^te  of  information. 
If  I  be  right  in  my  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  our  club,  it  Is  not 
in  making  it  a  debating  society,  where  the  arguments  advanced 
by  one  m^^mber  are  to  be  met  with  opposition  by  another  party, 
purely  for  the  .sake  of  contradiction;  but  that  loe  should  all  make 
ttmmun  eatut  mtk  truthfulneiSj  to  give  our  suggestions,  and  to 
oommunicate  any  impiovements  we  may  have  seen  or  piamtieed  j 
any  better  processes  followed,  any  superior  methods  of  produc- 
tion, or  any  more  economical  mode  of  management  in  any  of  the 
different  branches  of  husbandry.  At  the  same  time  Jauures 
diould  Be  duly  noted  and  mistakes  candidly  avowed,  and  parti- 
Mlaily  in  cases  where  practice  fails  to  ^any  ont  the  theofy. 
The  old  and  barbarous  mode  of  cropping  was  to  sow  the  land 
with  corn  (grain)  year  after  year  till  it  was  exhausted,  and  then 
leave  it  in  gra^s  or  rather  weeds  until  time  brought  it  about. 
This  primitive  pracUce  Js  now  obsolete,  or  nearly  so  ;  it  gave 
WMJ  to  the  alternate  system  introduced  from  Flanders, and  which 
tetted  the  four  course  shift  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry. 

That  crops  of  the  same  kind  of  grain  or  roots  (with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  potatoes)  do  not  succeed  when  they  immediate- 
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hr  ibllow  oiie  another  is  a  fact  now  onivmaliy 
etadoUe^  Maoaire  and  others  snppoited  a  fheoiy  that  the  esndft- 
tion  from  one  class  of  plants,  while  poisonous  to  themseifii 
alBxrded  food  and  nourishment  to  those  of  a  different  genus. 

The  researches  and  discoveries  of  more  modern  chemists  have, 
however,  giFeA  us  a  clearer  and  better  perception  of  the  wout^er* 
fill  workings  and  agencies  of  natoie  as  legards  the  matteips  re- 
quired in  the  raising  and  huUding  up  of  crops.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, they  )mve  ascertained  that  wheat  requires  more  sUica 
than  beans,  and  that  beans  require  more  potash  than  wheat. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  one  crop  of  these  following  the  other. 
Frofessor  Way  states  that  the  potash  of  clay  soU  exists  in  then 
as  silicate  of  potash  derived  hem  the  felspar^  &c.,  of  the  disinte- 
grated rocks  to  which  the  clay  owes  its  origin.    The  silicate  of 
potash  in  felspar  is  composed  of  silica  and  potash  in  tolerably 
equal  quantities ;  but  a  crop  of  wheat  takes  off  S3  parts  of  sili- 
ca for  every  14  parts  of  potash,  so  that  to  obtain  all  the  silica  it 
requires,  it  liberate  more  pot0$h  than  ii  ha$  any  netd  of!  A  crop 
of  beans  just  reverses  tlii>^  process :  it  removes  from  the  soil  70 
parts  of  alkali  for  every  o  parts  of  silica.    It  is  then  almost  in- 
difiierent  which  of  the  plants  come  first.  The  one  which  follows 
in  rotatk>n  finds  potash  (if  beans)  or  silicia  (if  wheat)  rea4y 
prepared  for  it.  The  same  sort  of  rule  holds  with  regard  to  the 
elements  aud  mode  of  assimilation  of  plants  of  other  crops." 
Exiracis  by  U,  Meigs, 

[From  ike  Revac  Boitieole,  Pwii,  June,  1S61.] 

Mass  on  FruU  7V«tf The  defltruAtion  of  this  is  requisite  liar  their 
health.   These  Cryptogames  must  be  removed,  for  the  health  of 

ti'ccs  is  as  important  as  that  of  animals.    The  poets  pretend  that 

the  mosses  planted  on  trees  preserve  a  humidity  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  their  vegetation,  and  that  they  in  turn  give  tiie  tree  a  poetical 
aspect,  and  that  they  pfeserve  the  tree  from  rfgotous  cold$  and 
that  by  a  wise  ibresight  of  nature  they  are  justly  pfeeed  on  the 
north  side  of  a  tree  on  which  they  appear  numerous  and  tufted 
This  reasoning,  judicious  as  it  appears  at  Oi-st  sight,  does  not  suit 
many  cultivators,  for  they  prefa  beautifal  and  vigoteus  tiees  to 
QKiasy  ones,  and  we  partolDe  of  that  opinion  ourselves. 
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We  will  not  say  that  the  muMes  are  contagious,  but  they  do 
multiply  with  great  facility  and  are  7ery  tbnd  of  langqiihing 
trees. 

Scraping  them  off  is  not  enough,  for  their  roots  will  lemain  in 
the  little  fractures  of  the  hark.  Take  quick  lime  and  paint  the 
tree ;  this  cheap  plan  is  effectual.  It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  not  as 

much  in  use  as  it  should  be,  for  we  liave  seen  old  trees  renew 
tlieir  vigor,  become  loaded  witli  flowers  and  fruits,  and  their  bark 
as  smooth  as  yonncr  ones  by  this  process.  The  best  time  to  kill 
moss  is  after  the  fali^  so  that  it  acts  on  the  tree  during  the  winter. 

[FfOB  A.  TaUenwe,  Horpio,  Paris.] 
Researches  on  the  Bran  of  Wheat  and  other  Graiyis. — Nothing 
seems  easier  (says  £din)  than  making  broad.  Grind  the  grain, 
mix  it  with  water,  and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Those  who  are  habit- 
uated to  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  human  inventions,  Vithout 
reflecting  on  the  pains  they  have  cost  before  they  were  complete, 
look  at  all  these  operations  as  ordinaiy  and  trivial.  Belore  man 
succeeded  in  making  good  bread,  he  had  to  cook  the  grain  in  wa- 
ter y  make  a  sticky  (yiscous)  cake,  of  a  disagreeable  taste  and  hard 
of  digestion.  It  is  onl  j  within  the  last  century  that  men  have 
known  the  exact  nature  and  composition  of  gi-ain— the  quantity 
of  nutritious  matter  which  it  contains.  To  show  how  behind- 
hand we  were  an  hundred  years  ago  or  more,  let  us  look  at  Ar- 
ticle 24  of  the  Law  of  Bakers,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY,in  : 

"  Ail  bakers  are  forbidden  to  mix  bran  with  the  bread,lbir  Itb 
.  unworthy  to  enter  the  human  body.  Fine  for  doing  it,  sixty 
liTres  for  each  offence.^ 

This  law  wm  renewed  in  1680.  At  the  end     the  tixteenth 

century  they  derived  from  grain  only  one-half  of  its  weight  in  | 
bread  j  that  is  to  say,  one-half  less  Uian  we  now  obtain.  *  This 
ifpeen  diitinetiy  in  the  rations  idmd^^.-^EtineUkgU.Mtigi. 

[LondoQ  Farmers'  Maguine,  Nor.  1851.] 

On  t/u  OuUure  o/Partnips. — ^The  profital>le  growth  of  parsnips 
xequlrei  a  deepy  rieh,  war^  loam.  The  rotted  ihrm  yard  dung  is 
laid  on  the  stubble,  in  the  endof  autumn,and  plowed  under  with 
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ade«pfam>w.  Inth^  earl j  q[»iiig)  tlie  land  is  mDTed  kngfli- 
wlse  and  craswise,  bj  two  opmtloiii  of  a  elose  tined  grabbcTi 
whSeh  polreritM  tlie  soif  and  ndsea  the  weeds  to  the  surface, 

which  are  picked  by  hand  aud  removed.  The  seeds  of  the  pars- 
nips are  tlien  sown  in  March,  on  the  flat  ground,  by  a  drill  ma- 
ehine,  with  lengthened  coulten,  which  make  rats  for  receiying 
the  seeds,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches,  and  are  corered  with 
a  brash  harrow.  When  the  plants  are  grown  three  or  four  inches 
high,  they  are  singled  by  the  hand  hoe  to  the  distance  of  one  foot 
from  each  other,  and  during  the  summer,  the  intervals,  of  the 
drills  are  scarified  and  the  rows  weeded  and  ptoperly  thinned. 
In  this  emditton  the  crop  glows  until  the  time  of  itorlng,  wbick' 
la  not  early,  as  the  roots  are  not  easily  hart  by  ftost.  In  the  end 
of  October  or  November,  eat  off  the  tops  and  libres,  and  store  the 
roots.  The  tops  are  given  to  pigs  in  open  yards,  where  part  is 
eaten  and  the  rest  converted  into  manure. 

They  are  not  osed&r  horses,  bat  for  swine  the  roots  are  highly 
beneficial,  either  in  a  raw  or  steamed  condition  i  and  for  ibediag 
cattle  their  ose  is  very  much  recommended.  Milch  cows  fed 
with  them  give  much  milk,  and  yield  a  butter  that  is  very  well 
flavored.  The  steamed  root  is  best,  and  should  be  mixed  with 
chaii  in  the  vats.  This  is  quickly  eaten  by  the  cows,  and  thej 
do  well  apon  it  in  all  respects.  Steamedroots  mashed  and  mix* 
ed  with  meals,  given  to  the  pigs  in  troaghs,  lakewarm,  and  raw 
parsnips,  are  very  natritioas  to  store  pigs  in  open  yard. 

An  ordinary  ox  will  eat  one  hundred  pounds  of  parsnips  daily 
when  first  put  to  be  fattened.  Water  is  given  them  once  a  day ; 
cabbages  and  potatoes  are  given  occaaionaUy  in  order  to  change 
the  food  and  prevent  cloying  on.the  parsnips,  and  one  of  hay  art 
reqoired  to  fatten  by  Christmas,  an  ox  of  aboat  70  to  80  stones  of. 
dead  weight  (960  to  1,120  poands.) 

One  handred  poands  of  parsnips  contain  ais  fi»llows: 


0am,. 

Sugar, 


Water,  

Starch  and  fibie,. 


7i.4 

6.1 

5.5 
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PiMiipi  inoMMe  the  butter  iiiit  not  the  milk,  whll*  tmiil^ 
iaemes  the  milk  and  not  the  batter — whiofa  shows  the  fiittumtwg 
quelity  of  the  perarip.  Pamiipe  eie  btAied  inteed  of  malt,  with 

hops. — EjL'trads  mudu  Dec.  15,  1851,  by  H.  Miigs. 

The  Chairman  presented  Catawba  grapes  from  his  Hudson 
River  farm,  which,  after  being  picked  from  the  vines  three 
weeks,  were  packed  in  saw  dust  in  kegs.  Tbej  were  very  slightlj 
wilted  now,  and  the  members  of  the  elub  on  tatting  pronounced 
tiiein  eieellent. 

Mr.  Meii^^oke.of  the  ftUore  vaet  produetion  of  Americas 
gltapei)  now  rapldlj  eoning  on,  thanks  to  such  distiagiiidied 
dUta&m  as  UndaiiiiU,  Lragimth,  and  many  others.  hoped 

that  we  should  find  cheap  and  perfect  method?  to  keep  this  deli- 
cious fruit  on  every  man's  tabJe  from  one  vintage  to  another  ;  and 
this,  too,  with  strong  reference  to  the  highly  salutary  ckanuUer  oj 
ik%  graf»«  to  th%  ccnstitutum  of  man !  Ue  therefore  moved  thai 
ik»  presenralioB  of  gtapas  in  fresh  state  be  the  sufcjeet  Ibr  Bsxt 
meetingi 

ICr.  Pell  moved  to  amend  by  adding  vegetables.  Adopted. 
The  Ohib  then  adjourned. , 

H.  M£IGS,  Seeretuy. 


AuERicAjr  IirsTrruTB,  ? 
Famur^  Cluh^  January  6, 1892.  ) 

ALEXAKDsa  H.  bTSYfihs,  M.  Xl.,  in  the  elmx';  U&Kav  Muoa, 
Seeietasjr. 

Mr.  Meigs  stated  the  question  which  iiad  been  proposed  bj  him; 
"The  best  methods  of  preserving  ear  grapes  Iresh;  also,  Fege- 
taUes." 

ChaicBsan.-*ls  rot  is  due  to  the  piesenee  of  the  nj§m  of  the 
air,  it  will  be  neeessary  to  eoulnde  it  as  peribetly  as  possible. 

We  know  that  animals  keep  longer  in  their  skins  or  itatliers  than 
when  they  are  stripped.  How  would  earbonic  aoid  gas  dot 
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K.  L.  Pell,  beiiig  «alkd  on  by  the  Chairman,  said,  that  h»  hid 
^rpwteiintod  <tt  tbe  fobjeet;  had  made  tin  «f  tke 
ity  of  tlx  qaaiti  each,  put  fresh  fruit  in  fhem,  pumped  owl  all 
the  atmospheric  aLr,  and  then  hermetically  sealed  them.  On 
examination  decay  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
and  MMMi  after  tfiej  beeame  a  mass  of  earraptioa.  Thoea  fraili 
wobM  hare  Isspt  aa  wen  out  of  thttesaels  ayln. 

Ghainaan. — Has  any  gentleman  present  anj  knowledge  of  the 
pmemtion  of  giapes  bailed  sereial  fret  deep  in  earth.  Apples 
and  potatoes  have  been  so  preserved. 

Judge  Van  Wyek.-^  hare  preserved  iMbeUa  grapes  in  sawiast 

of  oak  wood,  in  jars  covered  tight ;  these  grapes  kept  very  well 
until  near  the  next  spring.  Some  of  our  liurmeirs  preserve  their 
appleawellby patting tiMaaoaahelveaindzyeaUafi.  ThoaffH* 
lanit  be  swaatad  and  wiped  oftsii  eaetigh  to  keep  them  alii«9a- 
dry;  and  beteahaad  the  apples  arast  be  most  earefully  pieked 
and  kept  free  of  all  bruises.  In  thi>  way  they  keep  well  uotil 
spring.  The  tao^^kerature  of  the  cellars  should  be  kept  uoiftinaly 
about  thirtf-ATO  or  fbirty  dtgiaes  Faliieahait.  I  hare  psassraA 
gmpes  well  in  eotton.  Pine  sawdast  ia  ii^oiioas  to  the  ftmr  af 
grapes. 

'  Mr.  Pell. — ^In  1849 1  tried  an  experiment  on  my  honse  grapes. 
I  I'Ui  some  of  them  in  cottou,  some  in  kiln-dried  cork  #lust,  ma- 
hogany dust,  in  very  tight  boxes  made  of  pine  wood ;  placed  all 
tbe  iKHLes  in  a  garret.  They  were  all  deeayed  by  the  Urst  of 
JTannaiy  frUowing.  At  the  same  tbne  I  peeked  Isabella  grapes 
in  barrels,  some  with  eotton,  and  others  in  mwduA.  All  these 
grapes  were  sound  in  the  second  week  of  the  following  January. 

Chairman. — The  ^rrapes  we  import  from  Europe  are  pieli«ed 
some  abort  time  be£m  they  are  ripe. 

A  Member. — The  grapes  from  Spain  are  partially  dried  before 
they  are  packed.  In  the  south  of  Franee  they  eanse .  them  to  be 
partly  wilted  before  packing. 

Mr.  PeU.<->I  aaMfrOiy  dried  my  fieaea  and  IsahaUa  gtapai 
before  paeiUag. 
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.  CbiiiBUUi.— Diying  could  be  readily  and  effectually  done  by  a 
euraat  of  heated  air. 

Judge  Van  Wyek  observed  that  President  Tallmadge  had  de- 
TOted  some  care  and  expense  on  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  and 
desired  the  Chairman  to  call  him  up. 

The  Chairnfan  requested  him  to  speak  to  the  question. 

President  Tallmadge. — My  remarks  will  rather  tend  to  the 
continued  growth  of  grapes  than  to  any  eflort  to  preserve  their 
fteshness  after  being  ripe.  I  desire  every  effort  to  be  made  for 
80  useftd  a  purpose,  but  I  prefer  reliance  on  production,  and  on  a 
greatly  extended  production  of  the  most  precious  kinds — for  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  require  in  our  climate  peculiar  care, 
which,  however,  according  to  my  experience,  seems  to  me  capa- 
ble of  not  only  extending  to  the  mass  of  the  people  such  whole- 
some luxuries  in  }>lenty,  but  at  a  cheap  price;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  preservation  of  our  native  grapes,  Catawba  and  Isa- 
bella, would  quit  the  cost  of  preservation.  We  import  grapes 
from  Portugal  and  Spain;  they  have  a  thick  skin  and  solid  pulp, 
widely  differing  from  our  Catawba  and  Isabella,  which  have  len- 
der skins  and  watery  pulp.  We  may  hang  them  in  elosters  by 
strings  on  j>oIes  in  a  dry  room  and  keep  them  till  mid  winter. 
But  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  flavor  if  the  room  is  kept  either  too 
dry  or  too  damp.  Sawdust  appears  to  extract  the  flavor.  And 
the  non-saoeess  of  Europe  in  the  preservation  of  grapes  is  a  lesson 
Ibrus. 

Ghairman.— The  artificial  dimate  of  a  green-house  gives  soc- 
een.  I  have  Ibund  it  lees  troublesome  and  less  costly  than  pres- 
ervation of  them. 

Hon.  Benjamin  French,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts. — The 

subject  under  consideration,  Mr.  President,  is  one  which  I  deem 
of  gretft  importance.  For  as  we  now  have  succeeded  in  growing 
Ihiit  in  our  middle  States,  and  in  our  New-England,  superior  in 
quality  to  much  of  the  Eiuopean  products  of  like  kind;  and  the 
preservation  of  them  in  all  their  f^shness  to  a  certainty  is  ex- 
tremely desirable.  And  in  this  much  depends  on  tlie  condition 
of  the  fruit  to  l>e  preserved.   I  have  known  the  fine  Bartlett  pear. 
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immmwd  in  an  honm^  kmp  its  bemiliAil  appMnmee,  hut  it 
bad  bMome  worihless.  Apples  kisep  tolenblj  w«ll  in  Inumsd 

giuund  plaster  of  paris.    Onv  rule  Is  held — that  of  keeping  the- 
fruit  cool  and  from  light.   Professor  Duval  relates  that  when  he- 
lind  »  new  tei^  he  eaUed  bis  iHtncU  to  ttsis  lt--it  WM  a  ptsi^ 
eoQM  Botilnd  it!  Two yenif  aftewatdi  he  eaUed  bis fHenda' 
again  ta  judge  it,  for  be  had  fonnd  It,  and  la  an  apparent  sound- 
state;  but  behold,  it  was  now  rotten  in  two  days.    Its  preserva- 
tion  so  long  must,  I  think,  be  chiefly  cUie  to  the  absence  of  light. 
Mr.  OnrtisSy  oi  ]()slon,  bas  made  a  diseoreiy  in  tbe  ikesb  pnair^ 
▼atlon  of  fhdt.  He  bas  sent  them  sonnd  to  Califimia  and  to 
London.    As  to  the  expense  of  these  operations  I  am  not  inform- 
ed.  In  tb e  ripening  of  oar  New-England  fruits,  we  want  another 
Ibrtnight  of  summer.  Onr  Easter  Benne  pear  bas  kept  well. 
Ae  to  the  prssenration  of  our  own  naliTe  grapes  in  a  1Mb  slate, 
I  deem  it  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  considering  their  present 
good  quality,  and  looking  to  the  future  vast  amelioration  in  qual- 
ity and  uni?er8al  ealti?ation  of  tliem.  We  desire  cheap  metiMKis> 
of  keeping  tbeanasiiearlyasweeaato  theeeaslag  erope,aswe' 
now  do  ^ples.  Mr.  Longwortb,  of  Clndnnati,  Ohio,  writes  to- 
me that  he  makes  this  year  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
bottles  of  wine,  equal  in  quality  to  any  other  vintage.   The  flrst 
taste  of  Catawba  wine  is  not  pleasant,  imt  xi^iidly  iiiqirofee  esi 
the  palate.  We  baye  sow  acquired  a  deUdoos  new  grape,  called 
Diana,  the  name  of  the  lady  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.  It 
is  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Isabella.    On  my  place  i 
liaTe  not  had  Catawba  ripen  properly  in  fifteen  years,  until  tide 
last  tail.  The  Diana  gmpe  is  small,  dnster  Teiy  compact  My 
friend,  Mr.  Ritchie,  ai  Oalllbnda,  writes  to  me  that  elnston  of 
liie  ^rape  there  are  some  of  them  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds* 
There  is  no  difficulty  there — it  is  a  wine  country,  and  we  should 
baFO  the  wines  ftom  these  belore  kng.  We  deem  a  dnster  of 
grapes  weighing  dz  or  seven  ponnds  quite  a  lai^s  cdc  grown 
here.    As  to  the  keeping  of  fruit  Curtiss'  method  is  not  made- 
public.    With  regard  to  our  apples  and  pears,  it  is  a  great  treat 
to  liaye  tliem  through  the  winter  in  all  their  freshness— to  cut 
npfixryour  par^,latsin  the  winter,  a  eoi^de  of  donan  of  yonr 
bsst  pears  is  delidooa.  We  are  trying  expeiiments  in  ^raasmp 
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tion.  SoBie  have  trkd  ckn  dried  rtwrltta  €0M(A  honie^ whw 
ihiit  would  not  fntm  from  the  MMinit  of  ilnnr  oofwteg.  I 

have  taken  apples  from  my  trees  when  fruzen  hardj  and,  to  my 
surprise,  they  kept  well.  As  to  the  Diana  grape,  it  reeemblei 
Ottewlw  in  eolor.  Mj  whoM  nftuo  it  btan  nhlaind  mm 
CMftwIa  gnpet  frooi  thoHoit  Ifr.taver ;  sIm  pkafeid  Iko  tMi^ 
nto  DiiM  vino  flood  seor  o  wild  blaek  grape,  wiiioh  maj  h«f# 
caused  tlie  quality  of  the  Diana  grape.  Longw<  >rtli  has  experi- 
mented OA  attrilingi  of  CitowkNi  aad  iiabeiU  bjr  miUkwig,  wiik 
iittlo»  if  007,  iMeaii. 

GoQfge  S.  Riggs  stated  that  Father  Juan  de  Ugarte,  about  the 
nilddlo  of  the  sixteenth  eentoiy,  introduced  into  California  almoat 
tvery  kind  of  grape  grown  in  New  S|»aln. 

PnaldeBt  TaUaadfo.— 1  do  noi  oppose  vaj  node  of  pi«ssm- 

tion  that  is  profitable;  but  we  wish  here  always  to  follow  a  mk 
leading,  and  none  other  should  be  pressed  or  urged  \ipim  iis.  We 
know  the  distinguished  caiOi  skill  and  experience  of  Mr.  Pell. 
Wo  BiiM  nol  pnnk  tbo  laineif  aboiU  itapea,or 
TiHott.  Let  QsalwayaeMontage  pvodoetion  univectally.  WiA 
these  few  general  remoiks,  let  nie  speak  of  the  Catawba  and  Isa- 
bellA  grapes  as  natives ;  but  our  true  native  i^apes  ripen  a  fort« 
al^i  sooner  than  the  Isabella^  and  note  thfn  that  bsfem  the 
Oatewba  gra{>e.  Qor  wild  grapes  are  food  of  the  bonksof  rivor 
lets,  in  alluvial  soil.  In  our  fruit  convention,  where  I  had  the 
honor  to  preside,  a  catalogue  of  our  grapes  was  pre^^ented^  which 
oeotaincd  the  number  of  three  hundied  yarieties  of  our  gnfo 
Tines.  It  waatheio  agreed  that  the  product  of  the  seeds  was  so 
uncertain  as  to  quality  that  out  of  millions  hardly  a  good  one  can 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Longworth.  of  oliio,  has  proved  this  by  very 
large  experiments.  The  modijQcation  of  the  character  of  grape 
by  dilimnt  looalitiee  was  well  esCabllsiMl  also.  On  motloaof 
Ifr.  Colt^of  Patiiooo,  to  inqoire  and  delstnifaio  how  many  of  ov 
grapes  are  worth  growing,  he  said  all  agreed  that  clI  v  nine  of 
them  were  worth  growing,  and  that  the  three  hundred  names 
would  bo  leduoed  to  about  fifty  gonoiaonatifos.  Sono  menbocs 
beUered  ttet  tfaeio  wetono  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  Tarielies. 
The  art  of  naming,  for  the  poipoee  of  selling  as  new  vines,  had 
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I      goo*  flkhood,  and  it  was  well  df«e  to  put  a  slop  to  it.  Among 

I  oar  precious  grapes,  I  consider  the  Black  Hamburg  the  best.  I 
ji       have,  from  Dr.  Ives,  of  New-Haven,  a  new  grape  calk  d  the  Zin- 

I  /mdiUf  wliioh  bears  well  in  the  home,  and  appears  to  xae  vaiy 

II  elaarlj  to  be  of  th*  Blaek  Hambwf  fanilj--pitlMft  Uio  thlM 
d  iBonikr.  Ithaaaotso  largeaberryastlio  int;  w<ofiiMlit«K- 
fi  ceedinglj  delicious.  We  cut  off  three-fourths  of  tJie  clustert 
$  wiuch  present  themiel?et  OA  our  vines,  thus  leaving  to  mature 
If     about  aiKtoaa  olsilefo  on  eaeh  Tina.    Wo  And  tho^Zmfandai 

aliitar  wuf  olooe  with  sauXL  boitioa  abont  tlM  iiio  of  bnak-tliol. 
By  means  of  slender  scissors,  we  penetrate  the  cluster,  cut  oM 
berries  enough  to  make  room  lor  the  remainder  to  grow,  so  that 
they  attain  the  size  of  an  oonoe  ball.  Many  of  our  Tiflitora  aoloct 
it  from  the  best  sorto  of  oar  deeaert,  prefenring  it  to  Blaek  Ham- 
^      borg.   Abont  twenty  years  ago  I  eommeneed  raising  grapes.  Wo 
^       have  here  hut  three  months  real  summer — that  is,  June,  July 
i,      and  August,  while  April,  May,  September  and  October  are  always 
I      liable  to  frost.  Now,  the  proekHis  grapes  wo  liave  requiio  mora 
than  tbveo  monihs  to  ripen.   I  found  it  piaetieablo  to  make  oat, 
this  summer,  without  the  expense  of  artificial  heat.    I  examined 
^      the  best  grape  houses  in  our  country,  especially  of  New-England. 
,      I  have  now  found  the  Blaek  Hamborg  and  others  ripen  perfectly; 
;      and  we  now  believe  that  two  or  three  acres  properly  devoted  to 
,      raising  the  fine  grai*es^.iu  this  economiea)  way,  woujd  yield  as 
^       maeh  profit  as  ordinary  farms  do,  as  at  present  cultivated.  We 
have  a  house  eighty  feet  lon^,  and  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  and-a-balf  feet  high«  sliaped  like  the  gothic  arch,  and  ia 
all  glass.   We  use  the  cane  pruning  in  preference  to  spur.  The 
^       eanes  are  supported  by  the  posts  which  constitute  the  frame  of 
the  building    We  ventilate  by  means  of  a  moveable  lx>ard  hinged 
at  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  by  like  anmogement  on  the  top  of 
the  building*  We  water  hom.  tha  rain  noeived  on  the  roof,  and  * 
pieserved  in  a  tank.  Light  and  air  reach  the  bottooi  of  tho 
f       house,  and  consequently  our  clusters  are  found  t')  begin  as  low 
'      as  at  one  foot  &bove  the  soil,  wliile  in  many  houses  the  lower  part 
being  so  boxed  op  as  to  prevent  thlS|  their  vines  begin  to  have 
"      dusters  at  eight  to  fifteen  ibei  h^h.  A  vinery  as  large  as  oura 
^      can  be  built;  in  a  plain  yet  substantial  way,  for  two  to  three  hun- 
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died  dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  Ave  yean,  the  aimiial  crop 
will,  beyond  a  doubt,  pay  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishmeDt.  More  than  two  hundred  copies  of  our  vinery  have 
been  taken.  Like  houses  may,  and  we  hope  will,  soon  be  com- 
ttOD  in  our  eonntiy,  and  thus  enpply  the  people  with  the  deli- 
eioDS  deasert  now  eonilned  to  a  Isw.  Seme  peteone  haTO  eoreied 
the  lower  ends  of  their  vines  with  mats,  or  other  covering,  and 
ha?e  found  that  mice  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  ruin  the  vines 
by  gnawing  them.  We  eanse  our  TliieB  to-  be  snspeBded  mder 
the  glass  by  wires  and  Strings,  at  a  dlatniee  of  tSfteeB  to  eif^leai 
inches  from  the  glass,  to  avoid  the  scorching  of  the  grape  leares 
by  focal  rays. 

Mr.  Meigs  read  the  lullowing  letter  from  A.  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
San  Francisco.  He  had  read  the  newspapei-s  containing  an  ac- 
eoimt  of  the  eeUblishment  of  the  Western  World  Institate. 

But  Fkaircitooi  Dtctrnktr  dM,  1861. 

H.  MaKMf  Esq.: 

My  Bear  Sir— I  take  the  liber^  to  send  to  you,  from  the  Wee- 
tern  World  Institute,  a  specimen  of  the  Russian  }>ald  barley, 
weighing  sixty-seven  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  twenty-five  to 
fifty  packages  of  California  native  flower  seeds,  for  experiment 
ibr  yourself  or  friends,  for  eoltivation  in  the  Northern  States. 

Oar  enterprise  is  of  eonrse  very  small  at  present,  but  we  are 
endearofing  to  get  on  old  Ogre't  hoots;  to  try  to  follow  the  An- 
eiilies  steps  of  our  "illustrious  predecessor,"  the  American  Insti- 
tute, a  slight  imprint  of  which  you  will'see  in  our  circular.  We 
can  i)roduce  big  stories,  at  all  events.  Only  think  »f  a  teamster 
taming  round  a  two-horse  wagon  on  the  top  of  a  stamp  of  one 
of  oar  treeel  What  woald  Old  Woatar  Yon  TwiUer  say  to  a 
eabbage  head  tkkrtmn  foot  ta  oiram/krmieof  or  om  mmsii  weighing 
tmnty-one pounds!  Sinbad,  the  sailor,  will  soon  be  out  of  print, 
and  Munchausen  be  discarded  from  our  librariea.  'Did  you  read 
tive  address  1  It  is  all  positively,  really  true. 

Years,  yery  retpeetfnlly, 
(Signed)  A.  WILLUMB. 
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On  Thursday  evening  the  doors  of  the  agricultural  and  miner- 
alogical  exhibition,  on  the  corner  of  Wa&hington  and  Kerrney 
Streets,  San  Frandaoo,  were  thxown  open  to  the  publie  on  tiM 
oeoaslon  <^the  presentation  hj  Mr.  0.  A.  Shelton  of  a  dlv«r  cup, 
which  hM  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Horner  for  the  best  assortment 
of  ve!?e tables  and  grains  at  the  exhibition,  and  a  small  hat,  made 
of  California  gold,  to  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Bolsen,  for  the  best  hats  of 
Cdifomia  mannftetore.  The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  regetables,  and  report  the  parties  entitled  to  the  prizes,  con- 
sisted of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  King,  Wright,  Fremont,  Snyder,  and 
S.  B.  C.  Saunders.  The  same  committee  appointed  A.  Wiiiiams, 
Esq.,  to  deliTer  an  address,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  prizes.  After  the  audience  had  assembled  he  arose  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  ANDREW  WILLIAMS,  Esq 

Ladies  akd  6£ntlemen. — ^Having  been  invited  by  Mr.  Shelton 
to  present  to  onr  fellow  eitisen,  Mr.  Homer,  a  silTer  goblet,  as  a 
premlmn  for  his  success  in  adyaneing  the  Agricnltnnl  interests 

of  our  State,!  embrace  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  occasion  which  we  are  assembled.  I  congratulate  him,  whose 
laudable  enterprise  and  untiring  industry  in  producing  so  varied 
and  rich  a  display  of  the  products  of  onr  soil  and  State,  have 
been  erowned  with  such  brilliant  sneeess;  and  eepeeially  do  I 
congratulate  our  State  and  country  upon  the  first  dawn  of  that 
development  of  our  agricultural  wealth  and  res^jurces,  which  is 
destined  soon  to  convert  these  western  forests  into  a  garden, 
and  make  the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  It  is 
the  first  brif^t  ray  of  that  morning  son  of  American  enterprise, 
penereranee,  and  industry,  and  skill,  whose  rising  beams  shall 
warm  into  life  the  young  but  giant  energies  of  the  great  West, 
and  whose  meridian  splendor  shall  throw  its  radiance  over  ev  ery 
nation  of  the  earth.  Rut  a  short  day  shall  intervene,  before 
the  whole  of  this  western  coast,  irom  the  ice-bound  regions  of 
Xamsefaatka  and  Lapland  on  the  north,  the  benighted  realma  of 
Patagonia  on  the  south,  shall  spring,  with  an  electric  bound, 
into  life,  beneatii  its  vivifying  rays — when  the  swarthy  Indian 
in  his  sunny  isle,  the  copper-colored  Celestial  in  his  secluded 
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empire,  and  the  isolated  inhabitants  of  Siam  and  Japan,  shall  see 
wmd  ackno  {p  ledge,  and  bless  the  light  which  is  so  soon  to  dis- 
mantle them  f jrom  ^the  ooneentrsted  darkneas  of  six  thonaand 
jeean.  A  new  era  has  dawned  niK>n  tibe  world;  anew  light  has 
iUnminated  the  whole  earth.  The  evidence  is  hefoie  amd  aroiuid 
you  J  in  this  room.  American  enterprise  has  developed  the  rc- 
•aources,  and  improved  the  condition  of  every  spot  on  earth, 
toaohed  by  its  magic  wand.  Like  the  philosopher's  stone^  it  turxtf 
erery  thing  it  touches  into  gold. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  is  no  less  astonishing  than  its  benefi- 
cence of  effect.  IxK)k  around  you  !  Why,  the  grizzly  bear,  and 
the  very  coyote  before  your  eyes,  whose  growl  five  years  ago, 
was  the  nightlj  music  of  the  chapparal  that  then  covered  the 
spot  where  we  stand,- are  now  exhibited  here  as  curiosities,  on 
the  same  spot,  in  the  hall  of  science  and  the  arts.  On  the  site  of 
our  P])(Bnix  city,  a  few  adobe  huts  have,  in  three  years,  been  suc- 
ceed ed  by  a  commercial  mart,  the  pride  of  the  w  estern  coast  for 
nearly  eight  thousand  miles.  The  inactivity  of  the  sombre  Span- 
iard, the  indolence  of  the  native  Galifornian,  have  vanished  with 
the  retiring  footsteps  of  the  forest  hunter, in  his  retreating  track: 
the  Golden  Gate  has  flung  open  her  portals  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  the  dazzling  blaze  of  our  onward  course,  sacred 
as  the  fire  which  Prometheus  drew  from  Heaven,  is  attracting  the 

inhabitants  of  every  clime,  with  a  new  and  irresistible  impulse) 
to 

"  TLe  land  of  the  free  »nd  Uic  home  of  the  brtkve." 

And  such  has  been  the  giant  career  of  America — clear,  fuU, 
and  bounding  onward  and  upward,  to  that  lofty  pinnacle  of  moral 
grandeur,  indicative  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  her  citi* 
zens,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  of  her  institutions. 

And  what  has  produced  this  change  In  the  condition  of  the 

world  and  the  destiny  of  man  ? — this  onward  march  to  universal 
freedom  in  government,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  improve- 
ment and  perfection  1  It  is  the  same  American  spirit  which  hu 
flred  the  heart  and  ner?ed  tlie  arm-of  a  single  individual  to  make 
in  the  last  few  months,  the  creditable  and  splendid  Vv^llection 
that  adorns  this  hall.  It  is  the  same  American  enterprise  and 
perseverance  which  has  enabled  the  recipient  oi  the  testimonial 
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I  am  about  to  present,  to  'snimount  obstacles,  overcome  difficul- 
ties, and  illustrate  the  trreat  productive  powers  ol'  tlie  soil  of  our 
Stota  •  State  mhtm  agricultural  oapaiMiiitiefi,  a  iar  ricber  treas- 
wa  than  bar  mlaml  wealthf  aw  QMurpaMed  in  any  porftfton  of 
ttia  aarthjaad  wbMe  V9tMj  of  ufl^blproduets  aie  equallad  oi4y 
bj  their  onparallelled  extent  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man. 
In  most  of  the  others,  a  single  excellence  is  characteristic  and 
pffedomiuaut.  The  lumber  of  MaiAe,  the  granite  of  New-IIamp- 
abifOi  the  wool  of  Vemoat,  tha  naaafiMstiint  of  liasnahoaattf) 
the  af^lenltim  of  New*Toi]c,  the  eoal  and  iton  of  Pennqrlwihii 
tte  grain  and  fruits  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  copper 
of  Michigan,  the  corn,  tobacco  and  hemp  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tnckj,  the  cotton  of  Alabama  and  Georgia}  the  sugar  of  Louisiana, 
the  ittgVy  eotton  and  iadigo  of  Teiat,  the  toipealiiie  of  Kozth 
and  the  ilee  of  South  Oarolina,  eonstitate  lespeetlvely  their  moat 
pronilBeiit  and  distinctive  interests,  and  are  the  pride  and  glory 
of  their  citizens.  But  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  that  cannot 
he  found  or  produced  in  our  own  State.  In  the  natural  produc« 
tlons  of  the  earth,  eondnclfe  to  the  furtwanee  o<  annuls  our 
ftale  afatmdantiy  prollfle.  Aa  we  apinoeeh  the  oantre  of  tiba 
Stale,  the  banana,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the 
plantain,  the  nectarine,  the  almond,  the  apricot,  and  the  pome- 
granate of  the  South,  mingle  in  the  same  luxui  iant  gardens  of  Los 
Angelos,  with  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  the 
qninse  and  the  apple  of  the  Korth— the  Irnitt  of  the  oak  and  the 
pine,  of  gigantic  sise  and  delidoaa  taste,  fhmithlng  to  man  and 
beast  the  richest  and  most  nutritious  food — the  beautiful  salmon 
of  tlie  nol)le  Sacramento,  often  weighing  thirty,  forty,  and  in 
some  instances  sixty  pounds,  yiehig  wl  A  any  other  in  fineness  of 
textoie  and  richness  of  flavor,  as  well  as  in  size— and  one  un- 
common article  of  white  sugar,  the  exudation  of  a  species  of  pine 
tre^  called  the  sugar-pine — the  successive  ranges  of  mountains, 
whose  extent  is  lost  to  view  in  the  distance,  waving  with  rich 
bar?aBta  of  oala,  the  aponteaeoos  prodnetkm  of  the  •oil--eQUd 
trees  of  red-wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  and  Shasta  riFers^ 
sixty -eight  feet  in  circumference;  hollow  ones  whose  cavity  has 
sheltered*-sixty  men  and  twenty  mules  for  the  night ;  pines  crown- 
ing the  diny  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  three  hundred  and 
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eighty  feet  in  height,  the  ilrsi  two  hnndfed  and  flftj  feet  willioot 

a  branch  or  limb — au  extent  of  growth  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
size  as  to  seem  almost  incredible,  but  well  known,  and  seen,  and 
verified,  bj  the  onifom  and  eonoonent  testimony  of  many  whom 
I  see  setting  aronnd-me.  And  weliave  some  stfU  larger  and  tall- 
er speoimeos  of  other  things  nearer  home,  here  in  our  own  city, 
to  wliicli  many  wlio  hear  in*'  will  l)ear  witness  from  experience, 
and  which  comes  to  maturity  ^-  monthly  in  advance" — rents,  the 
tallest  kind  of  rents,  put  np  higher  than  the  pines,and  sometimes 
harder  to  get  ronnd  than  the  red-wood!  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
statement  signed  by  twelve  citizens  of  the  country  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Messrs.  McLean,  Gibson,  Malison.  Peck,  Clements,  Pedroit,  Mills, 
»  Stevens,  McHenry,  Sanborn,  Kifta  and  Loveland — gentlemen  of 
unquestionable  integrity,  an  extract  from  which  is  u  follows : 

^  On  land  owned  and  cnltivatad  by  Mr.  James  Wilton,  an  onioB 
•grew  to  the  enormous  weight  of  SI  lbs. ;  on  this  sane  land  at«r- 

nip  was  grown  which  e<jualled  exactly  in  size  the  head  of  a  liour 
barrel.  On  land  owned  and  cultivated  by  Thomas  Fallen,  a  cab- 
bage grew  which  measured  while  growing.  Id  feet  6  Inches  aRNiad 
its  body ;  the  weight  Is  not  known.  The  vaikNia  coEeal  gniv 
also  grow  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  18  ftet;  one  led-wood  Um  In 
the  valley,  known  as  Fremont's  tree,  measures  over  50  feet  in 
circumference,  and  is  nearly  300  feet  high."  Added  to  these  as- 
tonishing productions  are  a  beet  grown  by  Mr.  Isaac  Brannan,  at 

San  i^ote,  weighing  M  ponods ;  eanots  three  Ibet  In  length,  weigh- 
ing 40  pounds. 

At  Stockton,  a  turnip  weighing  100  pounds.  In  the  latter 
city,  at  a  dinner  party  for  12  persons,  of  a  single  potato,  larger 

than  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hat,  all  partook,  leaving  at  leaii  the 
halt  untouched. 

These  may  be  superlatives,  but  they  do  exist,  and  ti.ey  show 
what  onr  climate  and  soil  are  capable  of  producing.  Nor  are 
these  more  seemin^^y  Incredible  than  the  well  known  ftet,  of  a 

portion  of  our  f^tate,  nearly  600  miles  in  length  and  &0  In  breads, 
whose  every  foot  of  ground,  from  hill-top  to  valley,  is  more  or 
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iMi  impngagtod  with  gold  of  mij  i»Bo«lv«bla  tan  Mid  tlia^ 
from  dost  iq>  to  liimpt  wdghiiig  SO  pomids. 

But  let  Of  east  oor  cQr^i  Mound  thia  haU|  «ad  what  do  wa 
aeo  aTan  fioai  fr^*  hastj  coUaction  and  casoal  cmntributtoii  aa 
agricultural,  botanloii],  geological,  mln«fal,aiid  flond  azhlbitloB, 

embracing  nearly  1000  varieties  of  pressed  flowers,  of  every  hue, 
and  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  nearly  200  varieties  of  which  are 
illuatiated  by  truthful  and  beautiful  drawingii  aeeda  of  mm 
than  800  Taiietlca  of  native  flowan;  5M>  Taiietieaof  lily  and  other 
bulbuus  roots,  embracing  the  reniarkaljlo  soap  plant,  rivalling 
the  finest  boast  of  the  toilet,  and  adding  to  it  healiog  qualities, 
aa  if  provided  by  nature      the  double  puipoee  of  sanitary  and 
aUuant  properties  to  the  natiToaonac^  the  Ibmit;  qieeimena  of  . 
1000  wietieaof  the  principal  quarta  and  soils  <^  the  State;  ahoQt 
20  varieties  of  the  principal  grapes  and  clovers,  many  of  the  spe- 
cimens pressed,  embracing  the  burr  clover,  that  feeds  to  fatness 
^the  cattle  of  a  thousand  liillSy"  when  all  other  sustenance  Is 
parohed  and  withered }  Shelton's  mammoth  do?er»  whose  atalka 
from  one  root  eoreied  an  area  of  81  square  feet,  some  of  the 
stalks  six  feet  long,  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  clover  head 
five  inches  in  circumference ;  single  stalks  of  the  white  lily  pro- 
duci]^(  100  flowers  of  indesoribable  delieacij  and  beauty ;  beantt- 
fill  specimens  of  minerals  and  pressed  flowers  from  H.  Piattani 
Esq.,  of  NeTada;.  stalks  of  the  oat,  gathered  by  lir.  Sheltoui  18 
feet  high  3  specimens  of  wheat  and  barley,  having  150  and  200 
mammoth  stalks  springing  from  one  root,  the  produce  of  a  single 
seed ;  the  red  sugar  beet^  grown  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Beardi  of  San  JosOi 
88  inches  in  circumferenee,  and  weighing  47  lbs;  some  from  the 
luxuriant  gardens  of  Alderman  Green,  of  this       of  onlj  two 
months'  growth,  weighing  6  and  7  lbs;  cucumbers  raised  by  the 
same,  18  inches  in  length ;  onions  cultivated  by  Messrs  Smith 
k  JBroden,  and  contributed  by  Messrs  Chamberlain  &  Musses,  &| 
0  and  7  inches  in  diaknet^,  and  weighing  8  and  4  lbs  each,  nesrllj 
70,000  lbs  to  an  acre,  and  the  whole  number  from  the  aere  sup- 
posed to  average  1  lb  each;  potatoes,  from  H.  Spcel,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  120  lbs  from  5  vines  of  a  single  hill ;  one  from  Mr.  B.  J. 
Stevens,  of  Santa  Clara,  13  inches  in  length,  27  in  circumference, 
and  wel|^ing7|  ibs{  the  Bnssian  bald  barlej,gKown  kj  Mr. 
[Assembly  No.  188.]  88 
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Jolinsoii,  on  his  raooh  i^k>ii  the  banks  of  Bear  river,  weighing  66 
Ibi  to  the  bushel,  with  a  kernel  nearly  double  the  size  of  large 
wheat';  xaspbeKflee  6  inehee  in  dreamfeieiiee ;  barley  horn,  ibm 
San  Jeae  Tallej,  of  whieih  965  boshela  were  produeed  ftom  Im 

than  5  acres  of  land ;  some  from  the  farm  of  Madame  Scoof^,  of 
Sonera,  where  12  acres,  by  ordinary  cultivation,  produced  a  crop 
of  53,000  lbs ;  these  walls  festooned  with  luscious  grapes  fiM 
Oaptain  lfaltbj|Of  Los  Angelos^single  bunehes  ikom  the  gaidfli 
of  Gen.  Tall^Oi  at  flonoia,  irrighing  10  lbs;  apples,  peaeliaSi 
figs,  and  other  fruits  of  enormous  size  from  the  «une ;  from  Mr. 
Horner,  tomatoes  weighing  2  lbs  eacli ;  pumpkins  and  squashes 
100  to  140  lbs ;  cabbages  2  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  over  50 
Iba ;  OBkMM|  beeia  and  potatoes  of  enormoos  ste,  not  iaolatedi  bal 
If  hundieds  of  bosheb,  the  top  onioA  piodnoing  the  fltsi  saasoa 
from  the  ordinary  seed,  with  samples  of  wheat  and  barley  of  ms- 
commun  size  and  weight;  and  added  to  the  exhibition  are  also 
beautiful  speeinMns  of  the  Daguerrean  and  phonographic  art^ 
from  Mr.  Shew  and  also  from  Mr.  Bradley;  lemon  symp  of  ok* 
eeeding  ezeellence,  maonfhetiired  and  exhibited  by  lifesars  Bweel 
&  Co.,  of  this  city ;  exquisite  feather  work,  by  Madame  Paccard; 
besides  samples  and  specimens  of  countless  varieties  of  plantt| 
herbS)  vines,  fruits,  grains  and  esculents  of  exceeding  ste  and 
slogiilar  perlbation,  colleetod  by  Ifo.  Shelton,  lo  the  ennmeratioB 
of  which  the  proper  extent  of  this  address  is  wholly  inadequate. 
Among  the  tropical  productions  introduced  by  him|  are  coffeoi 
gtageri  bananai  plantain  and  pomegtanatSy  which  are  now  in  pnh 
grass  of  soooessftd  cnltivationy  and  he  has  this  day  received  fron 
Valparaiso,  a  choice  assortment  of  rare  and  valuable  exotics,  the 
entire  stock  of  a  green-house,  embracing  two  thousand  of  the 
ehoioest  French  and  Italian  grape  vines,  fifty  varieties  choice 
pear  treesy  six  varieties  of  plums,  three  of  apricots,  t^wty  of 
peaches,  five  of  currants,  and  seven  thousand  aspaiagoa  plaafi. 
Of  flowers,  there  are  fifty  varieties  of  jessamine,  four  of  alfliea 
fratres  or  African  Hibiscus,  eight  of  chrysanthemums,  twelve  of 
althea,  the  wax  plant,  pinks,  cactus,  eighty-four  dahlias,  and  over 
one  thousand  rose  bushes. 

I  have  recently  been  inlbrmed  fay  one  of  our  adopted  Celestials, 
whose  phrenological  developeaieiKa  of  <<anii  saen  Aaea,''  jwa- 
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dominated  over  his  <'amor  patiiei"  that  oar  soil,  climate  and 
mmm  aie  well  adapted  to  the  gmrth  of  the  tea  plant,  and  that, 
aithenexifted  nonattural  obitaolei  to  iti  mieeessftil  eoltivation 

here,  he  had  sent  to  China  for  seed,  and  intends  to  oommenoe 
frowing  it  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  fruit  or  a  plaut,  a  shrub  or  a  flower, 
a  tniiy^y^l  or  a  vegetahle  of  which  any  luud  can  bo^t,  but  what 
li  OMbneed  in  the  limili  of  €talii(i^ 
in  the  oonstQllatlon  of  StaleSy  .Uio  emmiog  §«  in  the  Ham  of 
fteedom.  It  needs  bat  eneonragenMot  to  derelop  her  exhanstlesa 
resources.  Agriculture  is  the  greatest  and  most  important,  as  it 
is  the  first  ocoupatiou  of  man.  Manufactures;  arts,  science,  com- 
meroe,  invention  ail  follow  in  her  train.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enooQiagement  to  the  ihnning  aa  well  as  the  horticnltual  inter- 
est, that  we  have  here  assembled,  and  this  silver  goblet,  equally 
creditable  to  him  who  gives  and  to  him  who  receives,  I  am  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Shelton,  the  giver,  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Horner, 
•a  a  premium  for  the  best  varietj  of  vegetables  and  iprains,  and 
aa  a  teetimonial  of  his^  and  oar,  and  the  poblie  appieoiation  of 
your  penevering  and  soeeeesftil  eflbrts  here  in  the  great  and 
noble  held  uf  agricultural  and  hoiticultuial  industty. 

In  your  case  we  have  seen,  while  the  public  mind  was  absorbed 
\y  the  irresistible  maelstrom  of  the  gold  mania,  a  single  indivi- 
dual in  four  years  even  more  ioeeessful  in  developing  the  agri- 
eoltoiali  than  othfiia  the  mineral  wealth  whieh  slumbeit  in  the 
boiom  of  oar  airf],  and«r  peculiar  disadvantages,  from  want  of 
proper  implements,  proper  seeds,  and  suflScient  manual  help,  at 
flxet  aided  by  the  labor  of  only  three  natives  of  the  forest,  till  the 
teenUqg  soil,  in  grateftil  return  for  her  eultivatlon,  yielded  her 
riohee,  and  in  the  fifth  year,  enabling  you  the  present  season, 
with  the  average  aid  of  sixty  co-laborers,  to  realize  from  800 
acres  of  land  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  of 

Potatoes,   120,000  bush. 

Onions,   6,000  «* 

Table  beets,   4,':»00  « 

Turnips,   1,000 

TomatoeB,.  ^.  1,200 
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Barley,   bfi^  hxaik. 

Pumpkins,   30  tons.. 

Solid  headed  cabbages,   108,000 

ChickeiUi  ;   600 

Eggs,   ,    1^0  dos. 

Onion  seed,   800  lbs. 

Beet  seed,   200  « 

Cabbage  seed,   100  " 


and  thus,  at  a  eost  of  about  |50,000,  piodaoing  a  crop  worth  at 
ipvssent  prices  some  fSOOjOOO. 

After  the  reading  of  the  deeply  interesting  papers  from  the 
Western  World  Institute,  on  motion  of  Henry  Meigs,  seconded 
by  President  Tallmadge,  and  others,  the  thanks  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  \niliams  and  to  the  Insti- 
tute. The  unequal  size  of  many  of  the  California  vegetables  ex- 
cited great  surprise  and  pleasure  among  the  members. 

President  Tallmadge  proposed  blue  vegetable  dje,  as  the  BSSA 
sul]liect  for  discussion.   Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Club  adjourned. 

At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Club,  Dr.  Antisell  is  erroneously 
made  to  say,  "  that  there  is  no  ammonia  in  the  dung  of  a  cow." 
Tiiis  cFeiy  one  imows  to  be  an  error.  Dr.  Antisell  did  not  saj 
io,  of  ^oonme.  H.  Mxigs,  Secretary. 


Amf-R!ca?t  IwBTrraTE,  } 
Farmers'  aub^  Jon,  20,  1852.  \ 

Ber.  Joseph  Carter,  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  Chair,  Henry  Meigs, 
Secretary. 

The  Seeietaiy  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  him : 

LASIEYRIE'S  TR£ATIS£  ON  PASTEL  OR  WOAJ). 

[Tramialed  hj  II.  A.  S.  DsAftUOBa,  1316.] 

Indigo  liad  l>een,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  only  blae 
dye,  and  a  substitute  for  it  was  wanted  in  France,  for  the  foreign 
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supplies  were  greatly  diminished  by  Uie  war.   Napoleon  offered 
high  pMBiiiiims  for  llie  disootiiiy  of  some  indigenoiis  tubstaiioe 
wMck  might  toppljr  ittr  plaeo.  laqiitij  was  xadwrnaXfy  exdted| 
*      siipsrimeBls  lirM  W  a  varMf  of  plants,  and  tnm  thereseaNfres 

f      of  the  savans,  it  was  ascertained  that  pure  indigo  could  be  ex- 
'      tracted  from  Polygonum-Ghinense,  barbatom,  aviculare,  fagopj- 
Ran,  baekwheats,  galegattnctoria^  hedisarioni)  dceTarietlniim 
or  tammm  ashesi  the  ekidt-ptn^mcemej  soablosa  saccisa  or 
;f     itfffl-liit,  Taeehittmi  myrtyllus,  loiUaia  oanganajaBlberlaiishnib, 
centauria  cayanus,  or  blue  bottle,  genippa-Amerlcana  polygona, 
^      or  milk  wort,  sophora  tinctoria,  spilanthus,  acerubrum,  or  a  spe- 
cies  of  the  maple^  lotus  cornicalatus,  or  bird's  foot  trefoil^  or 
ndlk-yeteh,  ligmim  nephritieiim^  gnilandina  moringa,  a  wood  of 
Am^  Amerioa,  inula  heleninm  or  elecampane,  dca,  CSiilidonlmn 
^'      magus  or  common  celandine,  quercus  oak,  or  the  heart  of  various 
^      species  of  the  oak,  sambucus  nigra  and  ebulus,  coroDilhi  fruticosa, 
^      agarioos  oampestris,  or  mushroom,  cestrum-tinctorium  or  lichen^ 
^     numerous'  species,  dolichos-lablabi  or  Bgyptian  kidney  beaD)  and 
Isatls-tinctoria  or  pastel-woad,  Hie  latter  was  fonnd  to  yield 
the  greatest  quantity  of  coloring  matter— could  be  cultivated  all 
over  Prance — recjuii  t  d  less  trouble  and  expense  in  the  culture 
^      and  pi«paration  than  any  other  plant,  and  dyed  as  beaatifal| 
deq»)  smd  as  pstmanent  a  color  as  the  best  India  indigo. 

^  Joel  Bariow,  then  minister  of  the  United  States  at  PadSi  was 
I      deeply  impiened  with  the  impdrtanoe  of  the  caitivatfon  of  woad 

to  us,  and  therefore  transmitted  these  publications  to  one  of  his 
friends  in  Connecticut,  who  loaned  them  to  General  Deaiborni 
who  translated  theuLi 

1  General  Dearborn  presented  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  woad  to 

<      H.  MeigS)  who  gave  It  to  the  Institnte.  The  General  has  planted 
about  one  hundred  df  the  seeds  in  drlDs,  and  in  the  second  year 

gatliered  three  bushels  of  the  seeds  from  tlio  plants.    The  plants  * 
^        were  not  injured  in  the  least  by  remaining  in  the  ground  through 
I       the  winter.   They  started  early  in  spring,  and  their  seed-stalics 

I  At  the  meeting  of  the  New- York  Historical  fiocie^i  on  the 
i       laUi  of  Janoaiy,  instanti  W.  E.     Hopkins,  Consal  <rf  ihi  0ai* 
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ted  States  in  Paraguay,  gare  yerj  interesting  information  as  to 
that  region  and  South  America  in  general.  For  the  present  pur- 
poWi  we  ate  happy  to  quote  him  te  to  di^e-ituft:  ^  There  le  am 
fauneoM  Tirietj ;  beridee  the  etwhtweel,  thm  wt  two  dieOael 

kinds  of  indigo,  vegetable  Vermillion,  &o." 

It  is  unueccssary  to  say  that  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
propoaed  by  our  president  Tallmadgei  is  of  great  importance,  as 
leading  to  the  growth  aad  manu&cltiiB  of  the  tadiiipeniriWe  hkm 
dye  to  our  great  emmtqr.  B.  L.  Pell|  being  called  vpm  by  tke 

chairman,  replied. 

The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  though  at  the  pre- 
feat  time  seldom  practiced  In  domestic  economj.  if  the  Chub 
will  permit  me,  I  will  eadearor  to  explain  eome  of  its  gewsiil 
ytinelples. 

It  is  known  tiiat  in  all  ages  brilliant  colon  baTo  encited  nnl- 

Versal  admiration,  even  among  uncultivated  tribes  oi  savages,  gay 
colored  feathers  have  always  been  sought  after  and  used  &a 
deeorations. 

The  origin  of  producing  colors  by  artificial  means  is  of  very 
gnet  antlqnilj.  Moees  speaks  of  searlet|  red,  and  hbie  df^i, 
stnft.  The  Greeks  praetlee  iteztenslFelyy  scarlet  was  partk«> 

larly  esteemed  by  them.  Royalty  was  only  allowed  towear|MUS 

pie.  Their  famous  purple  dye  was  called  Tyrian,  which  was 
extracted  from  a  Mediterranean  shell  iish,  of  the  murex  species, 
in  itrj  minute  quantities,  consequently  the  garments  dyed  wiA 
it  were  very  valuable.  The  Romans  likewise  placed  a  high 

value  on  that  color,  and  would  only  permit  dignitaries  of  the 
highest  rank  to  wear  it.  Their  colors  were  inconsiderable,  and 
the  art  of  dyeing  progressed  slowly  until  modern  times,  when  the 
appheation  of  tliat  most  desirable  of  all  modem  sciences,  chemie- 
try  advanced  it  rapidly  to  a  degree  of  perfection  fi>rmer^entireltf 
unknown. 

Among  the  numevooi  substsaiees  capable  of  coloring  elcASi 

but  a  very  few  have  sufficient  affinlly  for  them,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  dyeing  oi  themselves. 


« 
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We  must  except  indigo ;  after  which  the  djer  is  not  poesetssed 
«f  A  djre  tlMt  I  kaow  off  thai  wlU  color  io  ptraraantljy  thai 
WBtar      not  disehaige  it. 

Thii  i^ppmnU/  iajniroowtiMo  4IA0ill;rbat  baeaaTiNOM 

by  an  Ingenious  contriTanee.  Simply  by  immening  the  eloth  to 
be  djed  in  certain  prepared  substances,  which  makes  the  dye 
permanent,  that,  without  the  use  of  tliis  preparationi  would  be- 
oomo  fiigiti?e.  Tills  bond  of  union  between  the  djrMtnffand  the 
eloth  baa  leoelred  the  appellation  of  mordants. 

Tha  tem  ouidaBt  (from  the  Latin  word  mord$r§f  to  falla,)  Is 
applied  to  eertidn  substanees,  with  which  the  eloth  to  be  dyed 

must  be  impregnated.  The  red  color  given  to  cotton  by  madder 
would  not  hold,  unless  the  cloth  had  been  previously  steeped  in 
dilute  salt  olalnmina.  Theeloth  deeomposes  thesaltof  aluminai 
and  eomblnee  with  a  portion  of  ainmina.  The  red  eolorlng  fnin- 

ciple  of  the  madder,  possessing  an  affinity  for  the  aluiniqa,  com- 
bines immediately  with  it,  consequently,  the  alumina  is  held  by 
the  eloth,  and  the  coloring  matter  by  the  aluminai  thus  the  djo 
baoomei  fixed.  The  same  eolor  may  ibrm  Tarions  djeS|  bj 
•hanging  the  mordants.  If,  for  ezamploy  you  eolor  witih  eoehi- 
neal,  and  use  the  alumlnons  mordant;  the  eloth  will  become 
crimson;  if  oxide  of  iron  is  used  tiitli  it,  black  is  produced. 
These  mordants  are  composed  of  earthsi  tannic  acid,  and  metal  lio 
oxides. 

That  mostgmterally  made  use  ot  is  alumina,  either  in  the  ibrm 
of  eommon  ahuni  or  aoetate  of  alnmlna.  Alnm  is  composed  of 
potarii,  ahimlna,  and  solphnrle  aeid.  Nearly  all  the  metallic  ox* 

ides  appear  to  have  an  affinity  to  cloth.  However,  the  oiides  of 
iron  and  tin  are  the  most  used  as  mordants. 

When  the  oxide  of  tin  is  emplo}  ed,  it  is  in  the  state  of  proto- 
chloride  and  acetate  of  tin.  JBy  Uiis  means  alone  can  scarlet, 
the  brightest  of  all  known  colors,  be  produced.  Tannic  add^ 
ftom  nutgalls  and  sumach  has  a  strong  affinity  fbr  cloth.  Oil  is 
frequently  used  fbr  dyeing  linen  e]o1h,fcc.  Cloth  intended  to  be 
dyed,  should  first  be  made  perfectly  white,  as  colored  materials 
Will  invariably  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  dye. 
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be  classed  blue,  yellow  and  red — ^nettherof  these  can  be  produced 
by  mixing  sundry  colors  together.  On  the  other  hand,  compound 
oolon  may  be  made  by  mixing  colon  together  in  proportions. 
Fnplemybelbniiodbjoiixiiigbliioaiidiod;  orange,  bj  mix- 
Jag  yellow  and  fed;  gieen,  by  sdxta^ blue  ead yellow. 

II  it  important  in  dyelngytkat  the  water  auide  vieof  dumldbe 
piue.  Earthy  talta  in  water  have  a  ioiloae  eflSMt  npon  eoloob 

tufficieut  to  prevent  them  from  combining  with  cloth.  Water 
that  possesses  no  taste  is  the  best.  In  dyeing  blue,  the  coloring 
Batters  generally  employed  are  woad  and  indigo.  Woad  is  a 
biennial  plant)  fiowinc  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
andent  Britons  are  said  to  have  painted  tbeir  bodies  with  the 
bine  eolort  obtained  from  it  The  natnral  plants  are  less 
smooth,  and  not  by  any  means  so  luxuriant  as  the  cultivated  ones. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  tapering.  The  stem  grows  tu  the  height 
oi  two  feet|  is  alightly  glaucous,  and  panicled  at  the  top.  The 
radieal  leaves  are  erenateyand  those  of  the  stem  sessile.  Pteiiels 
of  compound  raoemose  bvanebesi  covered  with  laweeoiate  laavcs, 
all  of  a  yellow  color  and  lilrawise  the  stalks. 

When  onltivated  in  rich  earth,  and  icept  entirely  free  from 

weeds,  it  becomes  a  large  plant,  with  very  fimj  bluish-green  leaves, 
'  branching  stalks,  covered  with  multitudes  of  flowers;  the  seed 
is  oval.  When  the  leaf  is  full  grown,  i&rm,  juicy,  and  present- 
ing a  fkesh,  fine  green,  it  is  fit  for  gathering,  and  shonld  be 
ploeked  at  once  and  sent  to  the  mill.  The  farmer  most  then 
prepare  for  his  next  crop,  as  it  yields  several  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  It  will  stand  for  some  years,  and  continue  to  produce,  but 
should  be  renewed  every  second  year.  An  acre  will  grow  one 
Ion.  Itis  raised  from  the  seed.  Indyeiog  wool  bloe,  woad  and 
bian  are  used  as  ferments,  and  lime  as  a  solvent  of  the  greoi 
base.  Woad  contains  coloring  matter  similar  to  indigo,  but  not 
in  &uch  a  laige  (quantity. 

When  cloth  is  to  be  d}  ed  in  a  woad  vat,  the  bath  should  be 
Stirred  two  and  a  half  hours  before  it  is  immersed ;  it  must  be 
pmrented  ficom  coming  in  contaot  with  the  sediment  at  the  boS- 
tarn  of  the  vat  by  means  of  a  netting* 
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When  wool  Is  to  be  d>ed  a  netfii^  Is  ftatened  over  as  weU  w 
under  ft,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  In  contact  with  either  the 

top  or  bottom.  After  being  kept  in  the  vat  a  proper  length  of 
time  it  should  be  wrung  and  exposed  to  the  air,  wlien  the  green 

ooJor  it  has  imbibed  in  the  vat  will  ba  ehinged  almoitiBstanta- 
aaoiialy  bj  ahsoibing  tiM  oxysett  af  tl»  alB^ 

Indigp,  a  cormption  of  indienm)  India,  and  geroj  to  bear.  Thii' 
is  an  extensive  genns,  a  beantiAil  plant.  Annual  and  biennial 
kinds  are  raised  In  hot-beds  from  seed  sown  In  the  spring.  The 

flowers  resemble  somewhat  tlie  pea,  sufficiently  so  to  class  it  with 
the  order  Leguminosae ;  the  vexillum  is  emargiuate ;  the  keil 
has  a  subutate  apux  on  both  sides ;  stamens  diadelplioua  ^  style^ 
iUiformj  ]fignme9eontinnon8;.muKe  than  one-seeded;  two  valved. 
The  e»nilea  produces  the  MSt  indigo,  the  argentea,  &tm  £^ypt, 
one  of  the  most  iulerior.  The  indigo  tinctoria  not  only  yields 
indigo,  but  is  ofed  in  medicine.  The  indigo  is  considered  a 
cure  for  liver  diseases.  All  indigo  plants  contain  a  green  lecula^. 
Whioh  when  in  tha  gpnen  statOi  is  solnbtoin  water;  it  attraala 
oxygen  wiA  immansa  rapidi^r  from  tlia  atmosphefftty  assunea  a 
blue  color,  and  then  becomes  insoluble.  Indigo  was  ]i:nown  a 
long  time  in  India  as  a  dye,  and  was  brought  from  thence  to  Europe 
by  the  Dutch.  It  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  dyingi  and  has  a 
Strong  afinitjteliiienieottoiii  silk  and  wool.!  £vttj  variety  ol 
eloth  maj  ba  djcd  with  It,  without  rsqidring  any  mordant,  th» 
eolor  prodneed  being  permanent.  There  are  two  ways  ol'  dyeing 
with  indigo—one  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphate 
of  indigo  j  with  this  silk  and  wo(d  are  d}  ed.  The  color  given 
is  vary  beautiful,  and  is  called  saxon  blue.  To  lorm  this  dye, 
one  part  Q<  indigo  is  dissolvad  in  foor  parts  of  concentrated  sol* 
phvleaaid;  to  the  soludim  is  added  one  part  of  dry  carbonat» 
ef  potad^  and  this  is  dilQlad  withei^rt  thnea  its  weif^t  of  w^ 

The  other  method  is  to  deprive  the  indigo  of  oxygen,  from 

which  it  obtains  its  blue  color,  this  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  green 
fecula  after  which  it  must  be  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of  al- 
kalies, which  act  upon  it  at  once  in  that  state.  If  green  sulphate 
of  iron,  lime  and  indigo  ate  mixed  together  in  water,  tlic  indigo 
loses  its  Una  eoIor,becomes  green  and  is  dissolved.  This  soluble 
Isnsed  indyeliig  linan  aadeotton*  Another  method  is  to  nis 
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indigo  in  water,  with  proper  vegetable  matters,  which  will  im- 
mediately ferment ;  while  this  ia  going  on  the  indigo  is  deprived 
of  its  oxjgen,  and  maj  be  dissolved  with  quick  lime.  This  prep- 
alfttion  ii  med  Ibr  the  pupoie  of  dj«liig  tlUc  and  wooL 

Indigo  is  divided  into  seveitd  sorts,  ealledfint|  second,  thiid, 
imrtk  and  Af th ;  tlie  Sd,  4tli  and  5Ui  mtf|  aie  annual  j^nli^ 
and  mntl  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  earlj  in  the  spring,  ttansplaniad 

into  pots  when  two  inches  high,  and  then  plunged  into  a  hot -bed 
of  tanners'  bark.  The  second  and  fourth  sorts  are  promiscuously 
used  to  make  the  indigo.  The  second  is  the  sort  cultivated  in 
Amerieay  this  is  the  same  cultivated  bj  the  French|  and  called 
in  eommetee  Gnatimala  Indigo.  A  species  similar  to  die  $d 
sort  of  India  grows  well  in  Soath  Carolina,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed some  years  since,  for  the  beauty  of  the  eommoditj  it 
produced. 

The  plants  are  slender  and  thinly  garnished  with  foliage,  ooa- 
ssquentlj  they  furnish  but  a  small  quantity  of  indigo.  The  pro- 
«sss  of  making  indigo  is  simple.  The  Tats  intoaded  to  leeslf^ 
lie  plant  atethiee  in  nnmher;  cue  |4aeed  above  the  other  in 
Ibm  of  a  cascade,  so  that  tiie  second  which  is  lower  tiian  tibe 
bottom  of  the  first,  may  receive  the  liquor  contained  in  the  Qrst, 
when  the  holes  in  the  bottom  are  unstopped,  that  the  third  may 
In  its  return  receive  what  is  in  the  second.  The  first  is  called  the 
Steeper  or  lot  $  the  second  is  called  the  battery,  and  should  be 
luOf  as  iaigs  as  the  ilrst.  The  third  which  is  still  smalkr  la 
«aUed  the  defiling  or  setacr. 

In  the  first,  the  plant  is  laid  to  steep,  and  ferment,  when  u 
soon  presents  the  appearance  of  rotten  manure ;  immediately 
after  the  salts  and  substance  of  the  leaf  and  rind  are  sofficisnUy 
diifossd  in  the  water  by  the  fomentation,  whieh  has  been  mr 
cited  by  the  heat  and  ripeness  of  the  plant,  it  is  drawn  into  the 
second  vat,  where  it  is  agitated,  and  shaken  and  beaten,  untfl 
the  salts  of  the  plant,  with  which  the  water  is  loaded  is  coagula- 
ted, and  throughly  united  with  it.  It  is  then  allowed  to  run  in- 
to the  third,  where  the  particles  composiog  the  dye  are  formed^ 
These  are  collected,  placed  in  small  bags,  and  then  into  boxes 
Ibr  conunefdal  purposes. 
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It  hn  been  shown  that  iudigo  is  composed  of  the  salt  and  sub- 
stance of  the  leaves,  and  rind  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name ;  ao 
that  w«  maj,  with  propriety,  say  that  it  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
piantyCMHadbjIlM  faiiniiirtrtfc>B  U  hmwkkditi  tbo  wttterit 
MS  liiU  to  itoip  Itt. 

This  pknt  Mqnim  a  food,  zioh,  well  polveilaed  ailuvial  soil, 
wlikli  it  imporeiisliei  OLeeedlngly .  The  seeds  maj  be  sown  one 

foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  drills  placed  two  feet  apart,  and 
kept  clean  by  means  of  a  cultivator.  Quantities  of  indigo  have 
been  tent  abroad  from  the  south  ;  but  in  consequence  of  pouring 
lime  water  into  the  Ibsess  of  the  plant  to  make  it  subside,  thej 
tilhiMd  the  indigo  to  aoeh  an  eztenti  that  it  was  Ibond  dlAcolt 
todtasolTB  it  Thtif  likewise  sowed  tbiir  seed  too  thtek,  wkkA 
eaused  the  plant  to  grow  spindling,  and  devdd  of  snceolent 
green  leaves.  They  permitted  the  plant  to  stand  too  long  before 
it  was  cut,  consequently,  but  a  small  portion  was  dissolved  bj 
tementetlon,  and  that  not  lialf  as  boantif nl  as  the  fosces  of  the 
jonng  and  Inznriant  plant.  It  should  be  eat  Jnst  bofore  tfio 
floweiB  enne  ont  into  blossom,  to  make  indigo  worth  #1.40  per 
pound ;  that  cut  at  a  later  period  will  make  an  inferior  article, 
worth  about  thirty  cents.  It  should  not  on  any  account,  be  cu^ 
immediately  after  rain,  but  daring  dry  weather. 

FfeqnMitlj  it  is  stoepad  too  long :  a  piaetieal  indigo  mann- 
fcMoNr  can  diseern  by  the  smell  of  tha  Uqner,  when  it  is  in  Ilia 
>roper  stoto  to  dfaw  off;  sometimes  It  is  leady  in  sfx  or  seven 

hours,  at  otheT  times  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  liours  will  be 
lequired,  owing  probably  to  variation  in  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  the  point  neeessaiy  ibr  the  opeiator  to  attend  to,  and  if  he 
does  not  nnderstand  it,  liis  loss  will  be  inevitable.  Another  point 
requiring  partienlar  attontlon  is  the  beating  process,  which  is 
seldom  in  this  country  continued  sufficiently  long  to  precipitate 
all  the  green  particles;  that  portion  remaining  is  soluble  when 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  and  is  conseqacntlj  lost.  The 
best  indigo  ever  made  in  the  United  Stotes  was  mannihotored  bj 
Cten.  Hampton,  of  8.  Carolina— with  him  we  lost  tha  secret 

Prussian  blue  is  a  splendid  intensely  dark-Mae  pigment,  whidi 
was  disoovered  in  1710,  by  a  Pru^isian  ehemist,  accidentally.   It  is 
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a  combination  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potas- 
sium. The  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  is  made  by  burning  car- 
bonata  of  p  >tassa  with  hoois,  dried  blood,  or  horns,  in  an  iion 
TMsel;  wliicli  foim  ^aniuet  of  iion.  The  aoliible  portfont  era 
then  taken  out  with  water,  and  sulphate  of  iion  added,  imtU 
Pmasian  blue  will  no  longer  be  decomposed  by  the  potassa. 
The  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  is  then  set  to  crystalize,  when 
tmncated  octoliedral  yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  called  prussiate 
of  potash.  There  is  a  process  of  dyeing  a  magnificent  blue  with 
this  mateiialy  that  does  not  suffer  hj  exposure  to  atmospheric  air 
fai  all  its  vicissitudes,  aoids  even,  do  not  lldute  it ;  and  boiling 
in  alnm-vater  has  HO  elTeet  upon  it 

• 

Our  importations  of  indigo  are  huge.  On  the  first  fji  imaxmsy 
we  had  a  stooic  of  India,  numbering  80,88ft  ehesla.  We  halo 

received,  during  twelve  mouths,  7,838  ceroons  of  Spanish  indigo. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Riggs  : 

Herewith  I  furnish  tables  compiled  by  me  from  Government 
works.   They  show — 

Xhe  imports  of  indigo  from  Ist  Oct.,  1829,  to  30th 


June,  1850,  22,490,359  lbs. 

Value,   $18,618,378 

The  exports  (of  foreign  growth)  from  Ist  Oct.. 

Ib29,  to  30th  June,  1850^   3^72,833  lbs. 

Value,   |4/)25,0^ 

The  exports  (ol  home  growth)  from  1st  October, 

1829,  to  29th  June,  1830,   10|868*^  ) 

Value,   ,22ft 

Imported  of  growth  and  manvfacture  of  foreign  countrieM, 

Pounds.  Dollm. 

From  1st  Oct,,  1829,  to  30  Sept.,  1830,  617,824  715,715 

«          1830,         «       1831,  803,252  759,012 

1831,         «       1832,  1,114,827  978,179 

1882,         «       1833,  1,140,454  986,402 

«           iS33,          «        1834,  921,894  999,803 

"           1834,                  1835,  935,675  893,090 

«          1885,         c       1836,  1,236,902  1,118,577 

«          1888,        ^      1787,  887,850  888,818 

1887,        «       1888,  401,124  888,408 
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» 1838,  to  3th  Sept,  1839, 

1  1AO  nut 
I,lOo,701 

1,171,644 

tt 

1839, 

tt 

1840, 

1,126,334 

1,121,701 

u 

1840, 

tt 

1841, 

l,o5l),0J7 

1,150,887 

it 

1841, 

«  • 

1842, 

uoy,o97 

749,505 

(( 

1842,  to  aotli  Jane  1843, 

470,%Ui 

1843, 

tt 

1844, 

1,391 ,708 

1445,067 

CI 

1844, 

tt 

1845, 

1,131«256 

862.700 

tt 

1845, 

tt 

1846, 

1,292,877 

898,518 

II 

1846, 

tt 

1847, 

985,702 

694,956 

tt 

1847, 

tt 

1848, 

1,534,244 

961,849 

tt 

1848, 

tt 

1849, 

1,373,062 

805,863 

tt 

1849, 

u 

1850, 

1,619,461 

903,031 

22,490,859  $18,618,879 

li^porfcil,  of  growth  < 

mfuiure  of  foreign  cowUries. 

From  l8t  Oct., 

1829,  to  30th  Sept.,  1830, 

334,624 

440,863 

tt 

1830, 

u 

1831, 

238,218 

278,997 

tt 

1831, 

tt 

1832, 

303,108 

358,526 

« 

188t, 

li 

1833, 

532^22 

629,369 

tt 

1833, 

'  tt 

1834, 

647,322 

857,056 

tt 

1834, 

tt 

1835, 

78,308 

96,619 

tf 

1835, 

tt 

1836, 

161,570 

228,530 

M 

1836, 

tt 

1837, 

252,544 

343,640 

« 

1837, 

u 

1838, 

17,761 

24,961 

a 

1838, 

tt 

1899, 

47,865 

65,975 

tt 

1839, 

tt 

1840, 

132,048 

179,910 

tt 

1840, 

tt 

1841, 

29,149 

106,291 

tt 

1841, 

(( 

1842, 

94,624 

90,865 

Cf 

1842, 

^ Jane  1843, 

117,202 

121,987 

From  l8t  iuljj  1843, 

tt 

1844, 

7,098 

7,709 

M 

1844, 

tt 

1845, 

88,2163 

94,686 

tt 

1845, 

tt 

1846, 

28,860 

34,364 

tt 

1846, 

tt 

1847, 

3,579 

8,201 

tt 

1847, 

u 

1848, 

78,281 

26,641 

tt 

1848, 

tt 

1849, 

23,116 

21,005 

tt 

1849, 

u 

1850, 

17,371 

14,565 

3,272,833  14,025,048 
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1810. 

U40 

89V 

M 

II 

• 

•1 

1831. 

II 

U 

fC 

1833 

II 

14o 

il 

IMA 

1  Ml 

u 

M 

1^888 

^  AAA 

1^898 

« 

1836, 

« 

1837, 

« 

1887, 

II 

1838, 

Ov 

M 

« 

H 

1888, 

u 

« 

1848, 

AAA 

988 

u 

1840, 

tt 

1841, 

CI 

1841, 

II 

1842, 

II 

1842, 

JoJMi  1843, 

208 

190 

Fran  l8t  July,  1843, 

CI 

1844, 

8,500 

1,178 

M 

1844, 

II 

1846, 

100 

n 

II 

1846, 

« 

1848, 

80 

88 

II 

1846, 

M 

1847, 

26 

10 

11 

• 

1847, 

CI 

1848, 

1,150 

1,100 

M 

1848| 

41 

• 

• 

1848, 

488 

48 

10,663 

17,220 

The  Chairman  leqoettad  Dt.  Antisell  to  givo  his  viawt  of 
tbisfutgoct 

Dr.  Antisell  observed  that  ixidi|;o  was  a  plant  of  a  temperate 
elimAte;  grows  wild  in  Mexioo,  on  gioiiiids  ele?ated  abo9t  ibL 
Ihoosand  feet  abore  the  leyel  i^the  sea.  Indigo  eortainly  does 
injofo  the  soil;  bntsoal8odootherp1aDt»--p6rliiqMnofsomiieh. 

The  sap  of  the  indigo  plant  is  without  color  when  in  full  growth; 
but  the  indigo  begins  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  process  of  de- 
composition takes  place  in  the  leases  and  stems,  and  is  deposited 
In  the  cells  of  the  plant.  Like  madder.  It  leqniies  lime  in  tiks 
soO.  Add  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  to  the  soil ;  the  legnminosa 
need  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  indigo  plant  should  have  large 
leaves  and  stem:).   Like  tea,  the  first  leaves  that  are  gathered 
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aie  the  best;  the  tnbieqiieiit  giowths  aie  leM  and  leM  lieh  ia 

^ '     the  indigo.  The  proeew  of  dyeing  is  in  some  measore  an  imitar 
tion  of  the  process  of  nature ;  that  is,  to  change  the  colorless  sap 
by  oxidation.    Woad  is  far  less  sensible  to  cold  than  indigo. 
Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  fermentation  of  indig0|  or  great  loaf 
'      la  £iiuid  in  the  material  and  qnality.  TheieaieliTeeolonintin 
'      indifoplaat,aoneaf  whiehmnst  be  got  rid  oH  Indigotine  la 

I      BOW  prepaied  In  oidar  to  pnodnee  the  fineat  and  rieheit  bine. 

i 

Chairman.— The  poblie  ia  indebted  to  those  dtimna  who  giro 

their  time  and  care  to  spread  knowledge,  for  in  doing  so  they 
give  valuable  instruction  to  thousands  who  cannot  attend  lectures 
I      or  pass  their  time  in  libraries. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  stated  that  after  the  very  able  dissertation  we 
'       had  jost  heard -OA  the  suiijeet)  and  the  praetieal  and  Fery  uaaliil 
wmrkaefPrgftaaor  Antiaall,  aaaeiiaBBial,  in  laiation  to  fege- 
I       table  dyes,  and  eolors  generally,  I  eaaaoi  expeet  to  throw  niaak 

light  on  the  matters  for  discussion.  I  would  have  wished,  also, 
that  our  President,  the  proposer  of  the  question,  could  ha^e  been 
pmaent,  that  we  might  have  had  his  views  on  it,  as  no  doal>t  he 
liadgiven  it  aoiae  attention,  and  wonld  have  aasbted  na  mate* 
rially  in  developing  some  of  its  move  Intrieate  points.  It  eon* 
j       tains  many  of  these,  and  requires  considerable  research,  as  well 

f  as  professional  skill  to  elucidate  them  to  make  them  of  much 
public  use.  The  best  vegetable  blue  dye  used  at  this  day,  ao» 

i>  eotdfaig  to  the  best  inftnimathm  I  have  been  able  to  eoIleet|iami- 
dofnbtedly  Indigo.  This  grows  abnndantly  in  variooa  parts  of 

the  world ;  Imt  the  best  is  grown  within  or  near  the  tropics, 
'  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  degrees.  It  is  grown  in  the  East 
'       Indies^  China,  Hindostan,  Java,   and  South   America.  It 

grows  peribetly  yell  in  some  of  onr  Southern  States,  eapeciallj 

8oath  CUolina.  Some  of  the  beat  kind  eomes  from  Onatimalai 
^  Soath  America.  Java  grows  the  article  very  fine.  Tn  most  of 
*  these  countries  it  is  only  used  as  an  article  of  commerce  or 
'       trade.   Europe  is  the  place  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand 

for  it| — ^England,  France,  Germany,  &c.,  &o.  In  most  of  these 
^  eonntoles  it  is  only  nsed  as  an  article  of  commerce  or  trade. 
'      In  all  these,  population  is  dense;  their  manufacturing  ea- 
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tablishments  large,  prodooe  of  these  great;  and  thej  have 
anWed  at  the  greatest  degree  of  perfectloiii  eapeciallj  In 
wookoBf  silks,  fto.;  and,  of  eonise,  the  best  coloring  matters  Ar 
tiiese.  The  Treneh,  It  is  genersH J  allowed,  exeel  in  dyea.  Thej 

are  considered  among  the  best  chemists  oi'  the  world ;  this  gives 
them  great  advanUiges  in  investigating  colors  ;  the  ]>est  materials 
for  making  these  bright  and  durable.  Fourcroj,  Bergmann, 
fierthollet,  Ghi^rtal,  and  many  othefS,  stand  high  as  chemist^ 
and  in  experiments  made  upon  djes.  This,  wi^  some  other 
matters,  has  given  llie  French  products,  iii  which  the  coloring 
material  is  used,  such  great  reputation  in  tlie  world.  In  giving 
woolen  and  silk  the  blue  oolor,  thej  make  use  of  indigo  mostlj, 
althoughi  sometimes,  they  uso  several  other  things  with  It,  a*> 
voiding  to  the  shade  of  blue,  the  material  to  be  colored,  the 
Teniences  for  performing  the  worlr,  vats,  steeping,  washing,  air- 
ing, &c. — the  time  used  in  these  various  operations.  The  work- 
men and  laboiers  do  not  always  work  as  they  are  told,  which 
affiMta  the  color  Mueh,and  Imsoediataly  this  must  be  coaiactsd  at 
Maci  or  conntmctod  by  other  inflnsnssa* 

The  French  chemist  sees  if  any  tldng  has  gone  wrong  and  be 
tets  himself  to  work  without  delay  to  correct  it,  and  such  is  h.^ 
acuteness  and  skill  in  the  art,  that  he  generally  succeeds.  In 
Germany,  there  are  also  some  good  chemists  and  dyers.  T3m 
Prussian  blue  stood  high  once,  it  is  not  muck  used  thaogh  Mv. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  an  English  ganflcman  who  stands  high  as  a  ahaari- 
cal  experimenter  in  colors,  made  considerable  improvements  In 
Prussian  blue.  By  his  method  it  was  made  bright  and  deep,  and 
not  so  sutyect  to  change  and  show  different  sbadw,  still  it  waj 
$^  to  show  creases,  dust  and  chanfa  in  the  seams  toawhitisii 
color  by  wear  and  use-  the  Isasl  t9adi<tf  alkali  aadepnii|(|y 
spot.  The  Saxon  blue  is  considered  an  excellent  blue;  the  color 
is  formed  with  indigo  and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid;  this  is  ac- 
cording to  the  French  with  some  clianges  in  detail.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  chemical  blue  of  Pisnor,  as  he  gave  the  directions 
as  chemist.  It  has  been  said,  and  correctly,  that  indigo  was  an 
exhauster  of  soil,  and  therefore  it  was  hoped  its  cultivation  would 
be  entirely  dropped.  It  is  not  here  thought  so;  other  plants  are 
exhausters  too^  manure  is  used  to  rei^toiti  the  exhaustion,  and  it 
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amy  be  in  the  case  of  indigo  It  is  true,  there  is  no  great  de- 
mand for  k  as  yei,  we  look  to  foreign  oottntries  ixxt  the  results  of 
Its  use,  it  is  iMiUmd,  ftliottgli,  tbe  ttme  will  eome,  when  our  pop- 
ulation gets  dense  and  manufactories  more  established  among  us, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  all  that  is  raised  and  so  as  to  pay  our 
growers.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  mkl* 
die  stateSibttt  of  an  Inferior  character^  still  it  giyea  the  Una 
eolor;  it  is  styled  by  competent  persons  who  have  examined  it, 
wild  indigo,  or  dyn  s''  baptesia.  It  is  necessary  for  tliose  who  su- 
perintend tlie  process  of  coloring  to  be  good  chemists;  tliis  is  the 
reason  why  the  French  succeed  so  well  in  the  business.  They 
watch  with  iMtasa  cait  craqr  stafs  of  the  opeinlioD)  ami  art 
often  obliged  to  use  several  other  ingredients ;  sometimes  they 
use  woad  with  indigo  to  give  a  good  blue,  almost  always  sulphuric 
add  to  dissolve  the  last  in.  Aaeording  to  oiroumatanoes  they 
use  WMm  or  lett  anlpliataaf  irmiiCfidde  of  inii|CaibQiiioA«id| 
the  alkalies^  lime,  potash,  soda  and  oxygen ;  they  make  great  use  * 
of  this  last,  they  get  it  from  the  atmosphere — and  great  use  of  lime 
in  various  quantities.  These  learned  operators  must  often  coun- 
teract one  iiigredient  by  another  when,  too  much  has  been  used 
of  oBCiOr  improperly  used  in  any  Way,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  proper 
proportion  of  influence  among  them  all,  to  effect  in  the  final 
result,  the  most  uuiform^  permanent  and  brif^htest  blue. 

Br.  Antisell. — One  great  advantage  in  the  indigo  dye  is,  that  it 
ia  good  for  all  textures.  Prussian  blue  is  not,  for  it  is  apt  to  turn 
pale  and  of  «  greenbh  hue  on  silk  and  eottonti  while  lodifo  Una 
la  always  heautifol.  The  indigo  plant  dom  greVwiU  iAthIa 
€0iuUry. 

The  Secretary  read  fh>m  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  I5th  of  Jan- 
uary instant,  sent  to  him  for  this  Club,  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  Massachusetts  Boaid  of  Agriculture,"  by  delegates 
from  many  agricultural  societiea  of  the  State.  An  executivo 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  Bon.  Edward  £verett| 
John  W.  Proetor,  S,  H.  W.  Page,  Professor  Fowler,  of  Amherst, 
and  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Braintree.  In  the  report  they  ask  for 
a  State  Department  of  Agrkulturci  and  a  National  Convention 
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for  agriculturcj  for  correspondence  with  all  agricultural  societies, 
and  for  some  sj&teoi  of  agricultural  education.  The  members 
of  the  Club  weN  nnanimoiis  in  th«ir  high  iq^piobAtion  <^  Ibis 

fllMURmu 

The  Secretary  lead  tliolbilo  wing  papers  translated  and  prepared 

There  are  soils  so  rich  in  silicates,  prone  to  disintegration,  that 
fvery  year^  or  eyery  two  years,  a  qnantitj  of  silicate  of  potash 
is  rendered  fit  for  assimilation  snfficient  for  the  formation  of  the 
fcaTdS  and  stems  of  a  whole  crop  of  wheat. 

In  Hungary  tbara  are  large  dlitifettof  kad  on  wbleh, ftnae 

the  memory  of  man,  corn,  wlieat  and  tobacco  have  been  cultivated 
in  alternate  years,  without  the  restoration  of  tiie  mineral  ingre- 
dlantioaRledawi^ tnihaaoni'and  tliastrair,  Tbtteanoltar 
hllli,oii  MBtiravy,  wliloh  do  aolyidd  toMcttt  tfM»  of 
potash  in  two,  three,  or  mm  yoais. — IMig^  IM^ 

H.  Meigs.  Wo  extract  the  following  frofn  tlie  exlubitiMi  of 

the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Seine,  on  the  11th,  12lh 
and  13th  of  September,  1851 : 

AMEBICAN  PRUN£S. 

Messrs.  Jamain  &  Durand  obtained  the  principal  honors  in 
pomiooltnie.  These  two  able  nursaiymen  exhibited  to  us  a  coai- 
plol^aolleetlonof  pranteof  Ae  laoit  colebraled  lElBds,aBd  anuqs 
them  WIS  the'llunoiie  Jefltoeim  prane  of  the  United  Statss,  whieh 

the  English  and  the  Ammcan  horticultural  journals  announce 
as  a  rival  to  our  Queen  Claude  prune.  The  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
the  Tellembaj,  Queen  Victoria,  and  Pond's  seedling  were  mueh 
admired,  espeelallj  the  latter,  for  its  great  size. 

TKANSPLANTIXG  LARGE  TREES. 

It  often  happens  that  we  are  obliged  to  saerifiee  large  trees, 

.whose  place  is  wanted  for  other  purposes,  and  yet  we  fear  U> 
transplant  them  and  lose  our  labor  by  their  lailing  to  Hfo. 
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And  we  have  hesitated  setting  out  large  trees,  which  we  wish 
^1      to  have  oa  our  places  for  ornament  and  for  shade,  for  the  same 
^      MMOD.  Wa  BOW  believe  it  to  be  oiurduty  to  eoBmimieate  to  our 
teedett  tke  pioeets  wbidi  we  hme  oaed  with  great  eaoeess  with 
tre&B  of  large  dlmensbiis.   The  process  is  sim|>Ie  and  costs  but 
^'  Uttle. 

Last  November  we  transplanted  one  hundred  poplars,  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  liigh,  without  tailing  off  any  part  except 
dead  wood  and  useless  twigs.  I  put  them  is  well-stiried  eaith| 
^      «ad  metely  diggiag  at  the  foola  of  each  tree  a  4iteh  laige  eaooKh 
to  teeeive  a  dfilii  tile  of  tiuee  er  four  terfus  fm  dianeter,  and 
^       about  three  to  four  feet  long,  inclined  from  the  surface  of  the  soli 
^       to  the  centre  of  the  roots.    When  spring  comes,  I  pour  water 
^      down  these  drains,  to  keep  the  iXK>t8  moist  constantly.  The  tceea 
f       all  go  on  to  Vegetate  pesfectl  j.  I  eontinne  this  watedng  dniing 
^       the  first  summer,  and  t  find  in  the  following  autumn  that  new 
growths  are  on  all  of  thera,  to  the  extent  of  four  to  five  feet.  I 
succeed  in  the  same  waj  with  large  lHao  bushes  and  others*  The 
t      Msnlts  have  been  as  aatisfaetoigr  as  possible.  Not  one  «f  Bf 
tamnylan ted  died. 

(Signed)  LEON  L£ 

8TAINDR0P  FARMEBS>  CLUB. 

fjjmioik  Jfuam'  MugMim^  Not.^  ISM.] 

r         We  extmet  the  lblkwlngontliepolntD:^Aiiallv#«f  8011A 

I        America,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Virginia  to  £ng* 
I        land  by  the  colonists,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1 584,  and 
I        who  returned  in  1586,  and  '<pxobab)y,"  according  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  brought  with  him  the  potato.^ 

Gctaiide,  in  his  HerbidipabliAed  in  1597,  gives  a  flgote  of  the 
^       potato  «nder  the  name  of  the  Potato  of  Virginia  whence,  he  saysi 

he  received  the  roots ;  and  this  appellation  it  appears  to  h«ft 
retained,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Batatas,  or  sweet  po- 
tato, till  the  year  1640,  if  not  longer.  It  appears  from  Gough's 
edition  of  Camden's  Britania,  that  the  potato  was  first  planted  hj 
I  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  hit  estate  at  Yeoghal,  near  Oork^  (Ire- 
I        laud,)  and  tliat  it  was  cherished  and  cultivated  for  food  in  that 
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tomitiy  long  beftn  fls  Taloe  was  known  In  Sogland ;  thoagii  it 
was  soon  carried  over  from  Ireland  to  Lancashire.  Gerarde,  who 
had  tliis  plant  in  his  garden  in  1797,  under  the  name  of  liatata 
TiigiiUAna)  laeommended  the  iMta  to  be  e«tos  as  a  delicate  diiky 
JMft  as  common  foocL  Paxkimon  menttaos  that  the  tabm  wan 
•ometimes  mate4  and  steeped  ia  sack  (dry  LIshon  wine,)  mafi 
sugar,  or  haked  with  manow  and  spiees,  and  eTen  preseired  and 
eandied  by  the  comfit  makers.  In  1663,  the  Royal  Society  took 
some  measures  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  pc»tato,  with 
.Ihe  view  of  preventing  famise  >  hut  no  high  character  was  be- 
stowed npsa  them  in  books  af  fardsniBg  pvblishtd  towMds  the 
sod  of  the  17th  osntwy.  A  hondiod  ysais  aINr  Iho  fmtodw^ 
.tion  of  the  poti^,  thej  aie  spoken  of  jrathsvsUi^irtteglj. 

^  Thej  are  miieh  used  in  Ireland  and  Ameriea  as  hread,''  says 

our  author,  "  and  may  be  propagated  ^vith  advantage  to  poor 
people.  I  do  not  hear  that  it  hath  yet  been  essayed,"  says  ano- 
ther author,  "  whether  they  may  not  be  propagated  in  great 
quantities  as  food  for  swine  or  other  cattle.''  Even  Evelyn  seems 
to  haire  eatertained  a  prejodico  against  them.  ^  Plant  potatoes 
la  your  wont  grotind ;  take  them  up  in  Hovember  ftr  winter 
spending;  there  will  enough  remain  for  stock,  though  e?er  fo 
exactly  ^ratheredf  tliis  was  said  in  1699.  The  famous  nurserv- 
men,  London  &  Wise,  did  not  considjer  the  potato  as  worthy  of 
notice  in  their  Gmplett  Gan^dMr,  published  in  1749;  and  Brad- 
ley, who  about  the  same  time  wrote  so  extensirely  on  horticiil-  i 
iWunl  snl^oets,  spedn  ot  them  as  inMor  to  skimts  and  ladidi^ 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentoiy  before  their 
'  f  xeellent  qualities  were  generally  known  in  England.  It  is  now 
almost  generally  that  seed  potatoes  taken  up  before  fully  ripe  *! 
never  suffer  from  the  disease.  It  is  therefore  desira})Je  to  procure  * 
.seed  from  moorish  or  from  elevated  grounds,  where  the  jx>tato 
seldom  gets  f  ui^  ripe.  We  pielBt  to  pkuU  wM€  potaloc»  m 
mMim  <tss,  or  if  ent,toj4in<  tkipitcM  taimsih's#%>  ' 

Copy  ofleiitr  fnm  K,  B.y  •/ Perth  Mboy,  Jfrno-Jerse^f  It  JSfawy 

MeigSf  Esq.y  of  the  Farmeri  Cluh,  dated  Dtcmber  16,  1^51. 

^  ^tmr  9ih^thB  feady  Interest  yon  haye  era  shown  In  my 

several  attempts  to  improve  au  old  garden,  encourages  mo  to 
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itete  an  experiarant  I  tttempted  tke  ^Mt  yen  upon  a  largo 

cherry  tree  that  was  planted  sixty  years  ago,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  condemned  as  fit  for  nothing  bnt  to  shade  the  gar- 
dsB.  HwaBeverftillof  leal^  bat  bore  seareely  any  fruity  and 
wk&B  H  4UL  was  ImperflNt,  and  ripened  prenaturely.  no  trea 
is  a  late  bearer,  ripening  in  July;  The  fruit  heart-sliaped,  large, 
and  very  dark  red,  of  the  Ox- heart  species.  It  had  stood  so  long 
in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  I  could  not  bear  to  order  the  axe^it 
looked  like  aa  old  friend  ill  ehUdhood.  I  hwi  often  st«died  mj 
scliool  lessons  npon  the  bninehesi  eat  the  fruit,  aad  Mmeiiibcnd' 
ftees  Hicfei  now  long  since  passed  awa}  ! 

Turning  over  the  leavesof  the  BTorticnltnrlst,  I  was  prompted 
to  try  what  digging  and  changing  the  earth  might  do,  and  my 
proceeding,  I  must  premise,  was  anything  but  a  sdentiAo  otte.  I 
first  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared  and  btoioen  op,  laying  tha 
mate  roots  bare  to  abont  ^ree  feet  all  aronnd  Utom  tile  tmnk  of 
the  tree;  then  pttttinf]^  in  three  or  four  wheel-barrow  loads  of 
manure,  fresh  frum  the  cow-yard;  next  putting  in  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  earth  from  the  road  near  a  smoke  house,  from  « 
which  refoie  had  often  been  thrown ;  this  was  worked  In,  adding 
acme  of  the  old  soil,  and  Ibr  a  top-dressing,  a  bnshel  of  shell-lime^ 
and  the  same  of  coal  ashes  mixed  together  wab  added. 

"This  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1850.  In  the  following  spring 
the  eaitU  was  turned  over,  and  I  added  a  bushel  of  ashea  and 
Ihne.  Tharesoll-was  beyond  ay  expeetatkma.  Tha  tree  was  - 
Ma  mass  of  blooai,aad  tha  fruit  ripened  fnlly  and  abundantly. 
I  was  obliged  to  have  a  sheet  held  nnder  the  tree  and  the  fruit 
shaken  down,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  was.  A  brother-izi-law  of 
mine  was  so  delighttfd  as  to  beg  me  to  take  a  drawing  of  the 
Crtiity  saying  he  would  liave  it  lithograpiied,  hi  he  had  never 
aeen  flnar  or  baadsomer  cheirlea.  This  is  cMoatagiag,  and  this 
£sll  1  Imwit  had  the  earth  agsln  wall  turned  over,  adding mUnnra, 
&c.,&c  ,  and  am  making  the  like  attempt  npon  some  old  pear 
trees — virgalieus  and  bergamots — that  are- diseased.  They  put- 
out  abundantly  of  blossoms  and  leaves ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
forms,  a  sort  of  hard,  black  spot  forms  on  one  side;  th^  trait 
vlpens  prematnrely,  and  not  one  ever  had  been  of  some  eight  or 
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nine  trees  fit  to  pick  up,  much  less  to  eat.  Tbdr  leares  abont 
that  time  will  liave  a  black  spot,  almost  every  one  throughout 
the  trees.  Gad  700  tell  me  wh«l  would  be  better  then  the 
mtztnte  applied  te  the  ftmoue  eld  ehenf  tnel  I  aee  nuaqr 
directions  in  the  difieient  papers,  but  none  that  satisfy  me  as 
suitable  for  a  worn  out  garden  ;  and  with  but  one  hand,  I  cannot 
undertake  anything  that  requires  much  kxjking  after  ur  expeuse^ 
interested  as  I  am  in  everything  that  can  be  raised  in  a  garden. 

"  Tf  yon  ^vish  to  make  use  of  the  above  imperfect  account,  I 
lia¥eno^objecuond,es.cept  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  withhold 

mj  name. 

And  now.  believe  me.  jonr  sinoere  friend. 


AmxAKAM  IiTBTrnrTK,  ) 

Famar^  (Uubj  Feh.^  3, 1852,  \ 

Present  twenty-three  members. 

Hon.  James  Tallmadge  in  the  chair.    Henry  Meigs,  Sec'y. 
The  Secretary  read  a  letter  liom  A.  Wiiliams,  £3^.9  of  Ca]»- 
fbniia: 

San  Francisco,  Dec^  31, 1851. 

H.  Meigs,  Esq. — My  dear  Sir :  I  send  you  by  to-morrow*» 
fltniDsr  a  little  qpeoimen  of  the  Rossian  iMdd  barlej,  raised  here 
near  the  Bear  riyer  (an  appropiiate  name  iter  Busman  inodao- 

tionsO  which  is  said  to  weigh  sixty-six  pomidf  to  the  bnshel.  I 

would  be  pleased  to  liave  you  try  the  experiment  of  its  growing" 
at  the  North.  In  an  ag^ricultural  address  recently  delivered 
here)  a  Iwet  was  described  as  being  twenfy-eig/u  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighing /er^-tsm  pomds;  bnt  I  sent  to-ds^, 
or  nther  Mr.  Shehon  sends  to  Franoif  B.  Bbrt,  one  fnrif-fimr 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  when  dug  sixty  ponnds- 
Mr.  Hart  will  probably  exhibit  it  as  a  Califomian  monsfrosi/py 
bnt  o  large  garden  here  was  filled  vnth  such.  Your  Institute  is  the 
ajquropriate  place  for  their  exhibition. 

(Signed)  A.  WILUAlftS. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  life  member  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
has  beenoneof  its  Yiee-Pjesidents.  Ciptain  Barnard,  of  the  In- 
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^     fliltmta,  mtmd  Hit  boflili>lMpIa<Md<ni  the  table  €f  the  FammP 

,      Club  to-day ;  they  more  resemble  stumps  of  trees  tlian  garden 
^      vegetables.    The  bald  barley  received  from  Mr.  Williams  is  a 
^     splendid  grain.   The  clerk  of  the  Institute,  John  W.  OhamberSi 
weighed  it  in  our  Chondfometeri  end  it  pto?ed  to  be  wixifim' 
I     .and  a  half  pounds  to  ihe  bushel,  * 

f  '  The  best  btriegr  of  the  Unilcd  Steles  is  from  forty^ght  to 
}     fif^>oiie  ponds  per  bushel.' 

The  9€eretai7  read  the  IbUowing  tranalatioii  nade  liif  him; 

From  Akiandre  Yettemare.  Germai^i  her  Agrieultoral  In- 
dostrj  and.  Policj  Joamies  in  1840, 1841  and  .1842,  by  Emile 

J  Jacqnemin,  Member  of  the  Carlo-Leopoldine  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Science,  Germany.  Printed  in  Parls^  ld42|  at  No.  22  Bue 
CoqHiliieie  (Shell  street.) 

.  Extracts  translated  bjy  Henry  Meigs. 

t 

Preface.    German  agriculture  has  hitherto  remained  almost 
■      entirely  unknown^  and  yet,  however,  it  offers  a  rat  and  fruitful 
^Id  of  study  for  us,  and  which  it  Is  oar  interest  to  look  into* 
It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  propose  German  agriculture  as 

an  accomplished  model  for  us ;  but  I  mast  say  that  we  shall  find 
much  to  borrow,  and  that  it  i)resents  an  ample  harvest  of  facts 
wortifagr  to  be  gathered  by  us.  Numerous  eiperimcQt^  JGo^wed 

agriei^t^ral  legislatarei  all  tbeee  have  eo9M  to  a  nioa  ia* 

*  Germany,  to  give  birth  there  to  a  distinct  literature,  which  is 

*  suflScient  to  fill  vast  libraries,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  endea- 
vor to  know.  Oermany,  by  its  regrowing  industry,  by  the  tend- 
eney  of  ftepelloy  to  re-eonstituto  the  aaeictnt  German  Unity,  bf 

^  the  total'r^m  'in  whieh  it  is  now  in  lalMr,  mevite  in  the  higheel 
^      degree  our  attention. 

i  •     .  .   •  . 

»  Having  lived  there  ^hteen  years  and  travelled  mneh  in  it,  I 
t       am  enaljled  to  know  their  manners  and  taste,  and  the  character 

aad  intelligence  of  her  people,  and  what  the  relations  of  the  na- 
i     tl0in<rf  whieh  It  is  composed  aiein  their  respeativagomBmeiA 

ioad  Itii  not  fkom  the  laslde  of  a  poi«-ooaeh,  or  In  Iscge  eiUcSi 
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that  we  laam  a  oQQiitiy.  Genaanj^luaBBluiiiiiUy  toaolleDlMa 
studied  that  way.  Those  unfortunate  essays  do  not  agree  widi 
my  lung,  reiterated  and  impartial  studies.  I  wish  to  dissipate 
illusions  and  to  produce  a  small  volume  of  positive  and  real 
utility.. 

iGJermany  was  first  aroused  from  a  dream  of  passed  ages  hj  the 
grand  movement  of  nations  around  her,  coming  froon.the  West, 
nnder  the  standard  of  Napoleon,  and  Gecmaoy  has  profitted 
more  hy  it  than  all  the  other  States  of  Europe.  Reeollect  whst. 
she  was  hardly  fifty  years  ago,  and'  behold  what  she  now  ii. 
What  an  immense  progress  in  every  thing! 

*  I  say  that  the  oontfoentaltsysteiii  has  feritred'German  indostiy, 

hitherto  paralysed. 

I  entered  Germany  by  Rhenine  Pmssiai  whleh  is,  wtCboaO 

contradiction,  its  most  beautilul  Gate.  Almost  all  the  villages 
which  presented  themselves  on  my  right,  frum  the  frontier  as  far 
as  Aix-le-Chapelle,  bore  a  strikingly  graceful  physiegnomy,  gai- 
ly seated  in  the.  midst  of  an  ab^ndant,  fresh  vegetation— ths 
houses  small,  convenient,  and  almost  entirely  hid  by  leafy  vines; 
each  house  with  its  little  garden  desigiu  d  with  good  taste,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  a  peoide  vigoruus  and  well  dressedi  The 
general  aspect  of  the  agriculture  is  smiling. 

It  is  no  longer  that  a  few  wealthy  lords  and  rich  farmers  pos- 
sess the  land.  Prussia  on  the  Khine  is  now  divided- into  11,21^- 
5W  pare^i  divided' attoiig  as  many  ftmilks,  whose  nwiBbefs  ait 
wtekmea,  ev  agrkmkurMB  and  pmprletors. 

This  eitcema  divifilon.of:  the  land  will  astonish  persons  habit* 
naleii  to  the  oaleuJatl<m  of  agricnltaral  wealth  by  thenunberof 

great  farmers;  and,  above  all,  it  will  astonish  England,  whose 
land  is  possessed  by  about  six  hundred  noble  ffinUlUi  of*il/- 
tertainly  it  is  not  an  evil  that  land  should  be  possessed  by  t  great 
munber  of  owners. 

.Tjie  piimldiOif/liMDdl  nMff(tjpne4aWi.oii'aa  avamfeyabottttoa* 
acre ;  but  on rU«a  baaks,ef  Uss  Moselle*  only  twenty  pevefaes  (Iks 

ejgjith  of  au  aqre,  or  two.oity  of  New- York  lots.)  In  the  cfaete 
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;j      ]>ay  a  rent  of  only  one  pfenning  (a  liard)  equal  to  the  French 
t(      tothingi  80  tluU  tbo  Uad  is  «lmo6t  dividdd  into  dusL 

Thin  iflf  haweriiy  at  it  is  in  Frasoti  a  BMUnoholjr  state  of  thin9i% 
^     Dadar-^aahatystaiy  whaiiniistbiaoiBBaf  stock  and  giitiii*iai»i* 

*  ing  ?  And  the  improvement  of  meadows  becomes  almost  impos- 
-  sible.  In  the  most  fertile  but  most  parcelled  lands  on  the  Mo- 
^'  selle,  the  peasant  is  poorest — his  poverty  excels  that  of  the  peasant 
t-  of  (ha  lands  of  LiBehurf  ^  On  the  leit  biuik  of  the  Rhhiey  espe-' 
elally  In  the  eiieks  of  Coblents  and  Tmres,  the  lands  are  the 

most  dividedj  generally  the  farms  are  about  from  eight  to  twenty 
acres  each,  worth,  on  an  average,  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  * 
and  frequentlj  two  or  three  times  that.   In  the  four  hundred  and 
lUl^-Bliie  s^uaie  miles  of  Bhanhia  Pnissfta,  thaie  ate  hot  Ibar 
r      Imndied  and  twenty^one  pxoprietors,  whose  tasss  amoiini  lo  sixty' 
dollars  each.   This  gives  to  the  owners  the  privilege  of  being 
:       chosen  deputies  of  the  province.   After  leaving  the  fertile  plains: 
I      of  Txavesi  Cologne  and  CobkntSi  and  entaiiog  the  meiuilaiiis  «f 
Che  Eifel  and  the  Handstriieh^yoo  find  in  the  nidstof  this  heen^ 
tiftil  eonntry  a  striking  example  of  the  want  of  intelligence  in 
agriculture.    In  the  mountains  of  the  Eift;!,  the  peasant,  a  rou- 
liniere  par  excellmct^  is  behind  modem  improvements  many  cen- 
taries,aiid  the,  fine  example  of  his  neighbon  in  thf  adjaoest 
Tallies  does  nofafftot  lilm  at  an.  fie  goes  on  with  the  habits, 
tran^itted  to  bim  by  his  aneestOrs,  and  if  any  one  of  these  peas- 
ants venture  to  take  a  little  step  towards  aiuelioratioii}  he  does  It 
with  desperate  slowness. 

There  are  in  Germany  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  agricultn* 
ral^  horticuHurali  pomological,  vine,  silk,  bee,  horses,  eattle,  &e., 
societies,  the  members  of  which  amount  to  466,000,  more  or  less 
instructed,  of  whom  a  great  number  aie  very  learned  men,  some 

able,  practical  men,  and  all  of  them  with  the  most  ardent  desire 
to  give  progress  to  agriculture. 

<*We  live  (said  the  President,  M.  de  Ellrichshaussen)  in  an 
epoch  of  reforms  of  a  serloiia  nature  and  of  bold  emancipations. 
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flitnkt  to  the  progress  of  ditBllgtry  and  Ike  Mtml'MtaBees; 

every  tiling  having  an  intellectual  origin  shows,  and  is  disembar- 
rasing  itself  of  those  fetters  wliioh  prevent  its  free  development. 
Agriooltiire  has  been  the  last  to  answer  to  the  eall  of  soienee; 
b«t  its  torn  has  at  last  anifed,  and  it  is  nour  nMy  to  eenmenee 

receiving  instructions  which  will  cause  it  to  make  a  rapid  career. 
1a  it  not  sure  of  Ueing  sustained  bj  all  the  sciences  of  nature] 

<^  There  does  not  eiist,as  yet,  a  bcM>k  which  contains  a  complete 
history  of  the  diseoytxief  of  Germaoy  in  the  natQml  anienras. 

^  Glory  to  this  industrious  people  i  Glory  to  old  Gemnnji  and 
to  eyery  iK  ople  who  shall  listen  to,  aboye  all  yoiees,  that  of  set- 

ence  and  reason 

In  the  sterile  distriet  of  the  Eifel,  and  in  other  places,  hipi'n 
has  been  extensively  used  to  manure  the  land.  It  is  said  to  grow 
wall  in  barren  land,  and,  being  ploughed  in  before  the  seed  is 
ffpO|  exoels  as  mamire  any  other  green  nuomre.  This  plant 
glows  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  hnnehes  mneh,  and  usoaUy 
yMds  lorty  seeds  for  one. 

Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sear  to  Germany,  we  (FVaaee)  Icnow 

nothing  of  the  late  migh^  improvements  in  Germany. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Kcenigsbeigi  as  well  as  all  of  those 
in  Germany,  does  not  pass  for  aleamedone:  it  avoids  all  that, 
for  fear  of  intimidating  the  praetieal  men,  Ibr  the  societies  wish 

to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  all.  All  are  admitted,  rich  or  poor, 
provided  tliey  are  but  honest. 

The  agricultural  reform  in  Germany  in  the  last  fifty  years,  has 
principally  operated  on  the  meadows,  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
on  the  production  of  fo^i^se ;  but  it  has  evezy  where  prodneed 
wonderful  improvement  in  every  department  of  ^icoltnre  and 
in  the  arts,  and  yet  more  in  temperance,  indnstlj  and  health. 

The  coal  region  of  Rhenane  Prussia,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
known— abundant  for  generations  to  come^ 
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The  metallurgy  of  the  circle  of  Dusstldorf  is  remarkable.  Its 
workshops  work  up  in  one  year  Mteen  million  pounds  of  steel 
and  twenty-four  milUon  pounds  of  inm.  They  make  500|000 
swcffdsi  u^Mftapkats  snd  bayooeto;  M^fiOO  dooen  oC  knives- 
and  ibrks,  and  almost  as  many  sefssors.  The  blades  of  Sollngen 
were  already  renowned  during  the  crusade  and  the  middle  ages. 

The  manulactures  of  linen  and  woolen  cloths  are  very  exten- 
sive. The  wines  are  well  mentioned.  The  Rhingau  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile,  smiling,  and  beautiful  spots  in  the  world*  This 
deUck>us  garden  is  justly  ealled  the  paradise  of  Gamuaqr.  It  is 
so  protseted  firom  the  north  winds,  that  its  elimate  is  like  that<Kf 
Italy  or  Spain,  has  a  rieh  and  powerful  vegetation.  The  ylnes 
grow  from  the  valleys  up  the  sides  of  tlie  mountains — numerous  , 
forests  of  fruit  trees — population  full  of  animation.  The  wines 
o£  this  happy  region  are  celebrated.  The  Joliannisberg  flatten 
at  onee  the  eye,  the  smell,  and  the  taste:  the  eye,  by  its  fine, 
golden,  yellow  eolor,  and  by  the  pearls  wUdi  monnt  through  it ; 
the  smell,  by  its  delicious  bouquet,  which  causes  you  to  drink  it 
slowly;  and  what  a  delicious  taste  I  The  vintage  of  the  moun- 
tain Johannisberg  is  fifteen  days  later  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  RhiugaiL  Hie  first  quali^  of  the  Johannisbexg  sells  there 
«t  |3  a  bottle,  with  the  exeeptlon  of  the  vintages  of  1779i,  1793, 
and  1801,  which  are  worth  from  $5  to  $6  a  bottle. 


Thevlnsynid  psodndag  it,  eentiiBe  about  sfsty^thrse 

It  lies  under  the  balcony  of  the  Chateau,  which  is  on  tlie  top  of' 
the  mountain.    Out  of  this  vineyard  not  above  two  or  three  acres 
ever  yield  what  is  called  there  the  first  quality,  the  flower  of  the  • 
field.  About  a  leagne  distant  frosa  Johaaaisbeig  lies  Monal 
Strahlsnbergi  esisb»|sd  fiir  Ita  ftmons  IfaHcehnmnir.  TUs. 
urine,  which  owes  its  name  to  m  spring  whieh  Hses  fkmn  the ' 
mountain,  vies  in  strength,  taste,  and  bouquet,  with  M.  de  Met- 
tarnich's  (the  Johannisberg).    Around  the  imposing  ruins  of  the 
eastle  of  the  Scharfeosteiii,  the  terror  of  the  old  dukes  of  Mayence, 
extrad  noble  Tioeyasds,  producing  one  of  the  most  pteciovt 
wines,  most  in  request,  and  most  delieions  (the  Gmrabet^nr).' 
Not  far  off  lies  the  old  Abbey  of  Eberbaeh,  whose  monks  hsidly 
knew  the  riches  of  their  place;  their  Steinberg  wine  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  of  all  the  wines  of  the  Bhine,  even  the ; 
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Jdhannlsbtig.  It  has  ao^nind  It  tiMMij  flfam  I3b»  M  abbegr 
bel«ig«d  to  the  Duke  of  NaMia;  bflftmtlwl  ttiae  tiie  nvmnd 

fathers  of  the  abbejT  took  care  to  drink  up  the  whole  among 
themselves,  suffering  no  profane  wine  to  approach  their  lips. 
lMVi3B%  £berbach  on  a  line  spring  morning,  by  a  floweij  pat]^ 
we  soon  reaeh  the  small  movitaiii  Baoeiitlial,  whkh  alee  gives 
Bame  to  a  tamoas  wine.  Soon  allsr  we  leaebed  the  beantifbl 
Tillage  of  CMsseBlMim,  alttoel  a  eitj  however.  The  nfbanit^  fjf 
ItB  people  is  striking    Here  the  hospitable  Count  of  Ingelheim 
kept  well  famished  cellars — each  cask  or  casks  have  a  particular 
wfaW}  with  its  title  and  age  en  tbie  cask.  The  best  wine  of  the 
Tillage  is  from  Monnt  Nodenberg,  and  from  a  garden  cayed  Ka- 
pellgarten.   T1)e  Gelssenheim  is  the  habitoal  common  wine  of 
the  people  of  Rhingau,  Mayence,Weisbaden,  and  Frankfort.  We 
reached  Rudesheim}  which  owes  its  celebrity  to  Charlemagns^ 
who  looking  one  day  out  of  a  window  of  his  Castle  of  Niedeiiifr- 
gelheim,  was  so  much  struek  with  the  happy  sitoatfon  of  MouBt 
Rudesheim,  on  which  the  sun  shone  all  day,  that  he  determined 
to  cover  it  with  vines.    He  brouglit  vines  from  Orleans,  and  soon 
elothed  the  mountain  with  their  foliage.   Afterwards  two  Fine- 
yards  weceibrmed  from  it^eaUed  Rottlsnder  and  fiinterhaeoaer. 
Near  Rudesheim  lies  Blngen,  celebrated  for  its  Scharlaieher,  one 
of  the  strongest  wines  of  the  Rhine.   Kear  this  is  Assmanhaa- 
sen,  yielding  the  only  red  wine  in  this  quarter  of  the  Rhine.  We 
visited  Hochheimya  mountain  producing  a  wine  on  its  summit, 
iMeh  is  Boi  surpaascd  by  the  Steinbsif.  Ike  best  Hoshheim 
ia  from  aboBteiihAaeiaSyeaelibeatkig  4,10^  fteas.  AtJMkM 
helm,  Font,  and  Waehenhsim,  whose  Tines  aie  ^eticroiis,  nd 
most  in  demand  of  all  the  wines  of  the  mountains  of  the  Haardt. 
The  villages  of  Leebach,  Ungstein,  and  Kahlstadt,  give  excellent 
wiilss;  that  of  Kahlstadt  is  red.   Herxheim  has  a  eelehialsMi 
wtee.  AreBBd  ena  of  the  ehatehes  of  Worms,  called  the  IMh 
franmitoh,  or  milk  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a  Tineyard,  giving  wine 
like  verital)le  nectar.    We  find  very  fine  wines  at  Dienheim, 
Oppenheim ,  Nierstein ,  Bodenheim,  Laubenheim,  and  others.  Par- 
doa  this  litany  of  Aetmt. 

FrBSskihad,  jn  1686,about  79,000 actes  of  Tinsyard.  War- 
tsBibefg,  Sasony ,  aad>  many  other  dfstikts  of  GerBiaay,'haTO  Um 
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,v  puMloe  of  dlBtrilmtuig  grafts  and  onttiogs  of  tlM  bMl fimitii 
tteds,  plants,  and  elMnmUrj  faeatiiM  on  gaideniag.  £?ei7  ^ 

J.  lage  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  has  a  nursery  of  fruit  treei  iilidtr 
^  the  care  of  an  eleiuontaiy  scliool.  The  government  aids  in  giving 
^  the  greatest  extension  to  these  nurseries  and  pleasure  gardens. 
^  Ihie  petsantB  call  these  ealablishinents  Model  Gardens.  At  tlia 
proper  Mason  there  is  an  axtansiye  distribution  of  seedSi  plantSi 
^      gralts^Jtc.,  of  all  tJiemostpmioiisldiids. 

-  At  tbe  Congress  cf  Economists,  held  at  Carlsmlie,  on  the  10th 

of  September,  one  liundred  and  twenty  members  appeared — as 

-  many  more  are  expected.  The  grand  hall  of  concerts  was  occu- 
pied by  the  congress^and  a  numerous  audience  was  in  attendance; 

C  all  Carlsrohe  was  there,  and  pieople  from  the  whole  of  the  snr* 
i:  rounding  village.  Many  of  the  Noblesse  were  present,  and  taking 
t '  part  in  the  deliberations — they  came  without  their  servants,  as 
':       plain  citizens.    All  their  titles  so  long  held  go  for  nothing. 

They  never  know  at  the  door  who  you  are!  but  what  do  you 
t  knowt 

Boring  the  session,  essays,  treatises,  pamphlets,  papm,  Journals 

constantly  arrived  in  crowds  filling  one  Ball  rery  soon,  wheio 

^  each  member,  professor,  cultivator,  economist,  director,  of  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  of  art,  manufactures  went.  Mr.  Scliams, 
of  Hungary,  who  is  author  of  a  most  excellent  work  upon  the 
grape  vine,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  of 
grape  cnltnrlsts  where  all  the  best  vines  should  be  collected,  and 

,  a  system  commenced  to  plant  none  of  the  numerous  poor  kinds, 
to  collect  all  knowledge  of  the  sulyect  for  distribution.  Hun- 
gary has  one,  and  France  is  beginning  to  dawn  with  the  idea. 
The  whole  assembly  applanded  Mr.  Sehams.  A  national  Feto* 
Champetre  was  held  in  the  foest  of  Hartwald  near  the  ci^,  to 
which  an  immense  concourse  of  people  repaired — a  joyous  throng 
that  filled  the  places  whei;e  were  orchestras,  tents  covering  well 
served  tables.  1  almost  thought  that  X  was  in  the  Elysium  tields  of 
Paris,  during  the  three  days  anniversary.  Young  men  and 
women  dressed  in  their  finest  clothing.  A  painter  would  hava 
been  greatly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  copy  in  drawing 
their  many  graceful  forms. 
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In  tho  ezliibittoii  were  speeimens  of  every  tbicg— enonnoti 

cattle,  horses  of  rarest  beauty,  sheep  with  the  richest  fleece,  sows 
that  swept  the  ground  with  their  numerous  teats.  In  all  cases  a 
mnle  and  female  of  each  kind  of  animnls.  They  lecalled  the  fffAng 
of  animals  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah.  Every  thing  amimal^vegetable 
and  mineral -was  represented  here.  It  was  a  magnlfleent  exposi- 
tion of  the  riches  of  the  country — no  Roman  triumph  ever  equal- 
led this,  I  remarked  a  singularity  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  It  was  a  lofty  tower  of  scaffolding  covered  tastefullj 
with  branches  of  pine  and  fir,  among  which  appeared  all  sorts 
of  frait,  grain  and  vegetables — among  them  were  enomioiis 
melons,  superb  grapes,  apples,  pears,  pranes,  wheat  dietvis, 
beets  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw.  In  the  city  the  commotion 
was  as  great.  In  the  orangery  of  the  Ducal  Palace  was  another 
exhibition  of  products  of  industry,  an  immense  collection,  amoog 
them  multitudes  of  paintings,  statues,  modeU  of  fruiU.  M  ihit 
awakening  in  Germany  ir  due  to  a  twenijf-five  years  peacel  The 
task  was  noble,  grand  but  difficult.  Patriotism  and  generosity 
have  played  a  great  part  in  all  this. 

President  Tallmadge  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
Stated  subject  of  discussion.  <^  The  Preservation  of  Fruits  and 
V^tables  in  a  fresh  condition." 

Mr.  Pell  being  requested  by  the  president  to  speak  on  the  sob- 
ject,  said :   Vegetables  are  organized  bodies,  capable  of  cooTeii- 

ing  and  assimilating  extrancuns  matters  into  other  compounds, 
and  rendering  tlieni  subservient  to  their  development.  In  t^i^ 
manner  they  increase  their  bulk,  and  likewike  cast  off  from 
their  bodies  germs  which  form  other  vegetable  bodies,  pn- 
cisely  similar  to  the  mother  plants.  They  are  likewise  govened 
by  the  laws  of  vitality,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  retain  such 
matters  as  enter  into  their  structure;  this  matter  is  exactly  the 
same  which  forms  animal  structures.  •  Tlie  resemblance  between 
vegetables  and  animals  is  «o  close  that  it  almost  impossible  to 
find  out  the  distinctive  difference  between  them.  Like  animals, 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  agencies  of  lifci  such  as  electricity, 
light,  heat,  moisture,  air.  Sap  ascends  from  the  earth  into  the 
tubes  of  vegetables,  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravilj,  ^ 
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the  jQioM  mist  the  hm  of  diemieal  deoomporftioii  until  deprive 

ed  of  life,  when  tliey  at  once  ferment,  and  retiiin  to  elt  nu  ntary 
matters,  of  which  they  were  in  the  first  place  decomposed.  Al- 
though our  varieties  of  vegetables  id  iaigey  still,  by  acquiring  a 
loiowledge  of  ?«getab]e  physiology,  wemaynuMh  improve  theoft. 
Our  esbbegesy  ceulifloweri  bcoeooU,  and  naneroiis  other  exeel- 
lent  Tegetebles,  may  be  almost  eoiisldered  ee  utifieiel  procUie- 
•tions,  so  much  lia:»  skill  aided  their  culiivatiou. 

As  decomposition  in  vegetables  is  induced  by  the  fVee  access 
of  atmospheric  influence  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  its  ex- 
clusion is  necessary,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possibki  when  the 
object  is  to  preserve  the  vegetables  for  winter  eonsamptioii.  At 
ive  fret  helow  the  sniiuie  of  the  eartii  I  do  not  believe  the 
temperature  varies,  either  summer  or  winter,  and  there  it  never 
freezes,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Onions,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  petal  oes  and  salsify,  may  be  preserved  for  one  or 
more  years,  by  being  buried  in  saod-pit8|  below  the  efiects  of 
tost,  or  where  the  temperature  it  equable* 

It  is  proper  to  take  up  mxaj  varieties  of  vegetables  before  the 
hard  ftosts  of  winter  set  in ;  such  for  example,  as  leeks,  cabbages, 

lettuces,  cauliflowers,  and  sundry  other  kinds,  all  of  which  should 
be  removed  to  winter  quarters  unfrozen,  in  dry  weather,  care 
bein^  taken  not  to  ii^ture  the  roots,  to  whichshould,  by  all  means, 
be  1^  the  soil  naturally  adhering  to  them,  as  the  spongides 
and  minute  f&brons  roots  of  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  &c.,  continue 
to  extract  nourishment  for  a  Ions:  time,  enabling  them  to  retain 
the  vital  principle ;  if  these  tibrous  rootlets  are  lacerated  and 
torn  o£,  the  Juiees  make  their  eso^ie  through  the  injured  sur* 
ihoe,  and  expedite  the  ea^charine  Imnentation,  which  soon 
thereafter  passes  Into  the  putrefactive  etage,  and  then  the  vege- 
tables could  not  possibly  be  preserved,  excej)t  by  extraordinary 
means,  such  for  example,  as  being  packed  in  ice.  The  potato 
has  become  a  dilficult  vegetable  to  preserve,  owing  to  its  prone- 
ness  to  decay.  They  niay  be  kept  in  root  houses,  pits,  Sec.,  but 
If  the  quantity  U  not  large,  a  dry  cellar,  where  the  temperature 
is  never  very  low,  and  where  the  frost  cannot  possibly  enter.  Is 
the  best;  even  there  thej  should  be  frequently  ovexhauled,  and 
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all  the  decayed  or  decaying  ones  picked  out,  and  the  shoots  of 
those  remaining  rubbed  off.  If  frost  comes  in  contact  with  them, 
it  at  once  c  ti  verts  the  starch  into  sugar,  and  the  potato  becoiM 
«weet  and  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  man.  It  is  then  in  the  proper 
state  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  distillation  into  spirifs^ 
In  Seotland  they  are  used  with  barley.  In  London  tbey  are 
Tnanufactured  iuto  bread  by  the  bakers.  The  fecula  is  frequent- 
ly sold  there  as  arrow-root.  It  makes  good  starch,  but  is  less  nu- 
tritious than  the  potato,  from  the  fact  that  the  saccharine  matter 
and  albumen  is  separated  from  it.  I  sold  during  the  past  sum- 
mer quantities  of  potatoes  for  bakers,  for  the  purpose  of  belog 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  for  bread. 

CMagti  may  be  presrrFed  in  Yarions  ways  fost  winter  ecm- 
sumption ;  many  gardeners  pull  them  earefUly,  and  plaee  the 

tops  down  and  the  roots  up  in  the  drill  where  they  were  grown. 
Others  bury  the  roots,  standing  tlie  cabbages  close  together,  as 
deep  as  the  first  set  of  leaves,  and  cover  them  with  straw  or  any 
sueh  substance.  By  a  few  tiiey  are  buried  in  the  ground  beyand 
the  action  of  fiost.  They  may  be  Itept  perfectly  by  freezing  them 
in  ice  in  the  fall,  and  let  them  remain  in  that  state  all  winter.  This 
is  one  of  our  best,  most  wholesome,  and  nutritive  vegetables,  and 
supplies  a  very  valuable  mixture  with  the  food  of  animals.  They 
arc  supposed  to  contain  an  essential  oil,  which  is  said  to  produce 
bad  effects  when  eaten  by  dyspeptic  persons.  Tliis  tribe  plants 
putrify  ra]>idly  under  certain  circumstances;  and  when  they  de- 
compose produce  an  extremely  offensive  odor,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  nitrogen  it  has  been  proved  by  analysis  to  contain.  The 
cabbage  was  icnown  to  the  Romans,  and  was  by  them  considered 
a  delicious  vegetable.  They  introduced  it  into  Germany  and 
Britain.  CromwelFs  soldiers  carried  K  into  Scotland,  where  for 
a  long  time  It  was  the  only  garden  vegetable  they  had. 

Tk$  garden  hem  eame  originally  tsom  Asia.  They  may  be 
pulled  green,  placed  in  a  wooden  tub,  and  covered  with  salt 

brine  ;  by  this  simple  process  I  am  enabled  to  have  beans  all 
winter  in  the  same  perfection  that  I  have  them  in  the  summer. 
The  bean  oontains  more  nutritious  matter  than  the  generality  of 
yegetableSi  eighty-Xbur  per  cent,  is  nutritive,  of  wliich  fifty  per 
cent,  is  pure  ikrina,  the  balance  mucilage  and  gluten.  Eaten 
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'      aitarallj  eonnoeli  ike  oilj  part  oi  the  baoon. 

r         Tnrnipt  eontain  but  a  small  sliare  of  glnlefi,  bat  agfeatdailof 

^  sugar.  The  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  in  this  vegetable  is 
verjr  small,  only  forty-two  parti  in  a  1000.  They  are  used  all 
OTer  this  northeni  comttj ;  in  a  hot  climate  thigr  baoomaaUnast 
tastskflt.  Ihajmi^bepNsemdiadiyaeUiiaiorpltsiiisaBdjr 

r:      soil ;  w  if  the  soil  is  elay,  it  should  be  bant  before  plaeiog  them 

s      in  it.    Sugar  has  been  made  from  turnips  equal  to  sugar-canei 

•      aad  is  eonsidered  by  the  Germans  fine. 

The  Carrot. — When  this  valuable  root  was  Urst  introduced  into 
£ngland|  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  Flemish  refu- 
c      §ai%  tt  was  so  mnoh  admired  timt  the  head-dfessee  of  the  ladies 
1;      were  adorned  wfHi  the  leaves  of  It.  A  pretty  ornament  may  be 

t       made  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  a  carrot,  and  placing  it  in  a  shal- 
low vessel  of  water.    It  possesses  a  large  portion  of  sugar  ;  for 
i       tfauu^ple,  in  a  1000  partSy  ninety-five  are  sugar,  and  three  parts 
(      atttdk;  eoasequentlj  mneh spirit  may  be  distilled  firom  ^emi 
aaylttlf  a  pint  in  every  ^even  pounds.  They  are  used  in  the 
culinary  departuu  nt.  and  no  better  food  can  be  given  to  horses 
;  .      and  horned  cattle.    When  jou  cut  a  carrot  across  you  will  find 
I       that  it  contains  two  parts ^  the  external  one  red,  and  the  interior 
yaUow  i  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  outer  part  in  any  var 
tfety,  the  more  Talnable  it  is.  They  must  be  eaiaftiUy  taken  up 
in  ihe  fkll,  when  intended  fbr  winter  use,  with  the  dirt  adhffflwg 
,        to  the  roots,  and  placed  in  dry  pits  beyond  the  reach  of  frosti  Ot 
i       In  dry  cellars— the  tops  should  be  lelt  on  them. 

'  Parsnips  contain  a  large  per  centage  of  sugar,  and  are  capable 

'  of  producing  a  good  wine.  In  Scotland  I  noticed  they  were 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  mashed  potatoes  fbr  children,  who  seam- 
ed to  be  excessiyely  fond  of  them.  They  may  be  left  in  Ilia 
ground  all  winter,  as  the  frost  appears  tu  improve  their  quality 
very  much  ;  they  are  better  in  the  eipring  after  this  treatment 
tban  in  the  £ftll.  U  they  are  taken  up,  howemi  thc^r  must  be 
treated  as  directed  for  eartots.  They  have  been  gvown  In  this 
eonntry  four  feat  long,  and  Ibar  and  a  half  incibea  In  diamatir. 
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XhA  Bmt  li  aa  exoelknt  vigeteblie.  There  are  several  varie- 
tl0»-«iiMiiig  tha  kMUflf  M^bt  wuBMd  ttaUood  beal,w]ilA 
Mabepmerredlnpltsaradlatsdittliigt^  Tlk»«kil» 

or  mangel  warzel  is  principally  used  for  eattle.  TTien  theie  is 
a  smaller  kind,  which  is  most  extensively  used  in  France  fox 
making  sugar ;  from  one  hundred  parts  of  the  root  they  obtain 
nearly  three  pounds  of  refined  sugUi  equal,  in  their  estimatiaa, 
to  tbe  oaM.  Moie  tkoii  half  the  ragar  bumI»  iiie  of  in  FtaM^ 
li  otaiiiadL  tmi  ttds  mt 

iS!piMc4  li  a  dalieloos  TBjfttabla  wlita  profiEly  ipookad.  II 
may  be  kept  through  the  wiater  in  ttie  bed  in  whleh  it  haa  biM 
grown ;  it  will  only  be  neeeisaiy  to  eover  it  iii|^tly  with  straw. 

The  Onion  is  a  favorite  F^etable  with  all  classes  of  people, 
and  is  ei^oyed  either  raw  or  cooked.  By  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Qoist,  it  was  wonbippoi* 
In  mild  oliaiatnii  the  flnrar  ii  nuMh  mote  delieata  tiun  vlii  m; 
aeBieqoeatlytteodogiiamt  m  nffcaaiva.  Hovam,  tikne  i%a 
are  partial  to  them  in  their  raw  state,  may  eradicate  the  pungent 
smell  by  chewing  raw  parsely.  It  contains,  by  analysis,  acetic 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  water,  and  manna.  When  polled 
in  the  fall|  they  most  be  spread  thin  upon  the  gravel  walki  of 
iho  gaiden,  and  tocnod  daiijT}  imtil  peitellly  di79  wte 
be  Strang  and  hnng  up  in  a  diy  room  or  gamt,  nnlil  reqidesd 
for  use. 

Li^y  isflWf,  garlic^  asparagus j  seakalty  arHchokty  and  others  of 
this  description,  may  be  preserved  by  means  of  Tinegar,  or  sai| 
and  water ^say  four  pounds  of  salt  to  a  gallon. 

Celery  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  fonnd  growing 
wild  on  thebofdeis  of  ditchesi  in  whioh  state  it  has  an  aoiidand 
disagreeable  tastOy  and  is  unfit  Ibr  table  use;  by  ooltlvntkm  It 
has  beeome  one  cf  our  finest  and  mo^t  delleate  vegetablet.  Tt  li 
usually  covered  with  earth  while  growing,  whioh  makes  it  while 
and  crisp ;  this  is  a  proof  that  without  the  magnilicent  rays  of 
the  sun,  every  thing  would  be  perfectly  white.  For  winter's 
use  I  havo  it  peeked  in  large  boxes  filled  with  ehareoal  dust,  or 
Una  gisdHi  Bonld.  When  taken  ixr  table  iiie»  the  rooti  are  kll 
behind;  thejdireotly  throw  ont  a  new  and  tander  growth,  whieh 
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•  Jhrttrililfae  WMiiitovery  siPeatwdddtctoM^  Tb  obtefai.ttli 

/i  resalt)  the  roots  must  be  placed  in  tlie  oluurooal  dnst  or  eartli, 
immediately  upon  being  taken  tiom  their  bed  in  the  garden,  and 

i,  before  the  roots  and  spongioles  are  stilted,  frosted,  or  dried.  If 
loeseryed  in  (he  garden,  they  may  be  ooveied  as  they  grow, 

if     niy  be  taiwa  qp,  ptoeed  ekeely  lofrtto,  and  eofned  ibofwigli  ly ; 

i     la  IMi  meiMtir  Uiey  will  keep  nBtil  apring. 

4ttiy  dry;  loonii  to  whieb  ftoft  bas  no  aeeees. 

bf  tibe  IblbMPing  plan :  piek  lbi«i  IMt  4^ 

*  carrots,  potatoes,  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  £i,c.,  are  among  them, 
cut  them  in  slices,  clean  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  place  them 

'.'  in  an  oven,  and  dry  them  by  a  gradual  heat,  and  do  not  permit 
^     ^jiihq     ^BBi^  aeeesit  ^te  be  seei^hed^  let  ^haift  be  ettfe^eeted  te 

ihli  beii  HBlil  ihiy  liimiai  iwrt^^^iy  l^^r^^**^ 
'     Hwa  be pftdm ia  diy  oaska,  ead  iiWMpnilei!  to  any  patlef  Hii 

world. 

\ 

I  The  President  requested  Mr.  Pell  to  proceed  with  his  remark! 
in  continuation  from  the  last  meeting^  on  the  sul^ect  of  dyes. 

I  Of  fBb»  vegetable  colors,  one  of  the  most  valuable,  after  indigo, 
^  «  woad,  &e.,  is  madder,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  viz:  mbia 
peregrina  foliis  quatemlSi  and  rabla  tinctorum  £)lilfl  senis.  Tke 
xoola  of  tbe  madder  produce  a  diltoeDt  qnali^  ftcni  tbe  etalkl» 
I  eonaeqnently  they  are  separated.  The  best  roots  should  be  about 
the  size  of  a  quill,  and  almost  transparent,  with  a  slightly  red 
color,  and  smooth  bark.  The  coloring  matter  is  capable  of  beiqg 
Miideiedeolabtef  by  theiiie  of  akohoiiaadbjevi^^ 
did  led  edor  fs  obtained ;  alkali  added  to  IhiB  iMdM  a  TMet ;  eiA^ 
phuric  acid,  a  fawn  color ;  aud  sulphate  of  potash,  a  red.  Thifi 
plant  is  herbac^us,  throwing  out  several  stems  from  one  root, 
bearing  small  yellow  flowm;  irom  Smyrna  it  is  exported  wholei 
botftomHoUajidiiitheibnaofapowder.  theTrnksfteqnenf^ 
Ibed  Ihdr  stock  with  madder  banlm.  It  affects  the  milk  by 
coloring  it  red ;  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  perspiration,  and 
even  bones  of  animals.  It  has  been  used  medicinally  in  yellow 
Jawidiee. 
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Chay  is  a  small  biennial  plant,  resembling  madder ;  it  grows 
flp<iatan60U8lj  on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  al0ii- 
te|  abont  two  and  a  half  foel  Ugh,  and  yidds  a  dje  of  a  Toy 
gvperior  kind  of  an  onnge  hue,  cbiefly  fonnd  in  the  bark  of  Ae 

AlAongh  much  used  in  India,  it  is  not  9»  valnable  aa  madder. 
We  have  a  plant  called  galium,  growing  wild  in  many  woods  in 
Korth  America.  Our  Indians  use  it  to  dye  porcupine  quills>  as 
eBMOMints  Hur  their  sUppers,  boxst,  and  othsr  Indian  eutioaitiw 
'iae  nnineNNis  to  mention.  At  all  efinli,  the  dye  is  tat  YMt 

Inferior  to  coehineal.  The  coloring  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
toots.  This  same  dye  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Seotland  in 
j^jdng  their  woolens  a  bright  red. 

The  wood  of  Brazil  is  much  ased  in  dyeing.  For  this  par> 
fa»y  the  heart  of  the  tiee  onl/ ia  taknn.  Itis  pate  whm  int 
eMiined,  b«t  bf  enposoM  toatoMplMiie  hedlaeneie  ithmnett- 

ately  becomes  red.  Its  quality  is  known  by  its  weight.  It  will 
not  float  in  water,  but  immediately  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The 
Mtter  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  it  in  water,  but  more  ad?an- 
taponnly  if  aleoiiol  or  ammonia  is  used.  Tliis  tree  gave  the 
MM  of  Bnudl  to  the  oonntrj.  It  Is  derived  .ftos  fangio^  a 
bariung  coal,  to  denote  its  deep-red  col<ur#  ' 

Camwood  is  a  tree  grown  in  Africa,  and  aflbrds  a  red  eokning 

dye  of  a  fugitive  character.  Bar  wood  is  likewise  an  Afric^m 
production,  and  is  used  as  a  dye,  ret^uixing  the  aluminous  mor- 
iant. 

Red  Saunderus,  used  as  a  dye,  is  grown  in  Coromandel:  the 
eelor  obtained  from  it  by  aleohol  is^nai  to  searlet 

Logwood  is  an  East  India  production,  sometimes  called  earn* 

peachy-wood,  yielding  a  fine  red,  tinged  with  shades  of  yellow. 
Six  quarts  of  boiling,  distilled  water  will  extract  all  the  coloring 
xnatter  contained  in  one  pound  of  logwood-chips,  and  it  will  pre- 
iCKt  a  yellow  color.  If  eommon  water  is  used  instead  of  die- 
tiUedi the  decoction  will  be  bloodnred:  by  adding  to  this  oUof 
flMal,  the  yellow  color  will  come  back.   Maguiiicent  purple 
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may  be  obtained  from  logwood  by  a  solution  of  tin.   It  is  used 
for  blacks,  extensively,  and  different  shades  of  gray,  and  not  un- 
freqiiently  with  Brazil-wood.    No  coloring  matter  in  use  affords 
a  more  choice  variety  of  dyes  tbaa logwood:  tbej  are  rarely  por-  • 
nuoMiit,  hcmm.  Oochinotlig<xiMidawd>fieiyiqrtjy,lto 
vainablo  of  oU  iyciog  drags,  prodnoiag  a  mpoi^  nwiflnl  at imw 
and  carmine.    When  America  was  discovere<l  it  was  found  m 
Mexico,  and  imagined  to  be  the  seed  of  some  plant.    It  is  an  in- 
sect, known  as  the  coccus  cacti,  and  leeda  upon  the  caoM 
opitmtia,  eommoBly  oalled  the  ptiMj  pear.  Two  kinda  aaa 
made  me  of  In  Ifexieo,  known  aagrana  finaand  giana  aylveBtia; 
the  finlls  large,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  eoIOTfng;  Ihe 
other  is  small,  and  hut  little  used.    The  insect  is  killed,  and  the 
dye  extracted  by  immersion  in  hot  water.    Cochineal  retaini  its 
coloring  principle  perfectly  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-years. . 
A  variety  of  beautiful  colors  may  be  obtained  from  the  coloring 
matter  ik  this  insect  by  mixing  with  It  diflerent  mordants.  By 
the  addition  of  alum  to  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  carmine  or  lake 
is  formed.    Carmine  has  been  made  from  kermes,  (coceeus  ilicifl,) 
an  Insect  found  in  Asia,  and  is  a  very  ancient  dye,  not  inferior  ^> 
fMMhineal.  The  aneient  SruaaeUa  aiid  JE'Jemiah  tapestries  wiSM 
djad  with  kermeSy  and  although  the  colors  have  lasted  two  hwa* 
deed  and  fifty  years,  they  are  still  brilliant. 

In  Poland  they  have  a  small  round  ii^ct  called  Ozerwiec,  tto 
coloring  matter  of  which  is  used  to  dye  siik,  wool,  horse  halrii 
aBd  the  nailacf  the  ladias. 

I«ae  is  an  animal  coloiiog  anattar,  yialdkig  a  red  dya.  ii^ 
prodnaed  in  the  Eaat  Indies  by  a  winged  laaaet  called  Cbccws 
Lacee.  This  hiieel  deposits  Its  eggs  on  the  >»anshse  9i  a  sMdb 

called  Croton  lacciferum,  and  then  covers  them  with  this  colo- 
ring substance,  lac,  which  defends  them  from  external  harm, 
and  aiords  food  to  the  maggot  as  it  advances  in  its  strength.   Tha  * 
millTaai^  Assam/ InTite  tiie  iiea  todepoatt  th^  eggSy  by  ha# 
siMariag  flia  hntmlM  with  stthslMM  gfalsAil  ta  tkssa. 

AiehU  Is  mamifiMtured  by  poinding  the  lUdian  called  Jtos4to' 

twctoria  and  forming  into  a  paste. 
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I  believe  theee  are  the  prineipal  subfitaiices  made  use  of  to 
produce  red. 

Djeing  yellow.  AmoDg  the  celebrated  coloring  substanoM, 
MfAfar  tbif  MiDoie*  bw9  be  AmI«  onMltKHi  hta^ 

^■■^^^^W  ^^^^^W      V^V^BV  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^m      ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^        VB^MWH^^^^^W       V^MPV^WV  V^^^^V^^^^^^V^^^iV  ^^^^^^^^^B^ 

iriMHeOft  odddla  ooit  of  tlM  qimamiBBiift  taeeof  floc^ 
AhmIw  ;  fldi  eeilikr  eoal  it  guMuid  nd  dlMolved  in  ipm 

mitor;  the  extract  is  dried  for  transportation,  and  when  used, 
the  decoctiou  may  be  darkened  the  addition  of  alkalies^  or 
Budo  bright  by  the  uie  of  eekia. 

Weld  {^Reseda  luteold)  is  cultivated  in  England,  and  is  theie 
eommonly  called  yellow  weedy  or  the  dyer's  rocket.  The  lettfiM» 
ftelke  and  flowers  aieall  used  as*  yellow  dye.  YHm  inflowwi 
ills  pulled  up,  dried,  aod  tied  in  bundles.  It  ibmis  a  moie 

beautiful  lemon-yellow  than  any  other  dye.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
i^fflfltii^  crop,  almost  as  much  so  as  indigo. 

♦ 

Postic  is  the  wood  of  the  Morus  tinctoria,  a  large  tree  growing 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  yields  a  color  more  durable  than  qaerd- 
tran  ox  w«id|  but  one-third  as  mn^  yeUow  ecdering  mattnr  m 
qOBititrou.  It  contains  retfnons  matter  in  combination  wifli 
tsttstai* 

AbMo  isa dye  oblsined  ttam  tbe  pulp  of  the  kerne)  of  tihe 
jWapt  orrffaiitf)  found  growing  in  South  America  and  othe^c^nn- 
tfief .  A  large  quantity  is  exported  from  Cayenne  in  theWrm  of 
cakei?;  packed  in  banana  leaves.  It  is  used  in  England  to  cokr 
Bilk|  cheese,  kc, ;  an  ounce  will  color  800  pounds  of  elMse. 
Bi  ilpanish  Ameriea  it  ii  put  in  eiioeQlata 

.:idlilM]rdiloveak>sing  mattonnainad  lequiiesoM  aioidaiil 
tuautetikeaipenuuBent.  Alum  is  eae  of  the  best  QnsMitm 
bark  and  weld  produee  nearly  the  same  edior.  All  tlie  yellow 

shades  of  color  may  be  dyed  with  quercitron.  A  mixture  of 
yellow  and  blue  xpakes  all  the  shades  between  yellowish-green 
aid  dark  grsen  4ypwMMibinf  blsek   Bed  andyeUiiw  miiisdto- 

IsOier  form  all  the  shades  ftom  sesriet  to  tobaeoo  eokr. 

It 

JMsfIr  T)m  snbstsiees  nsually  made  use  of  te  this  4]re  aio 
tSlisid  tod  elide  of  iron,  n^y  have  a  Toiy  strong  affini^  te 
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iMMlf  of  tlie  black.  To  receive  a  perfect  black,  the  cloth  should 
be  first  dyed  bine;  aud  to  every  100  pounds,  six  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  twentj-nine  pounds  of  logwoodf  and  six  pounds  of 
not  gills  should  be  used.  When  dyed  it  Is  washed-  until  the 
wafer  passes  oif  eolorless, 

Breym  is  a  compound  eokxri  and  is  f<»med  bj  comhining  wal- 
nut peels,  the  root  of  the  walnut  tree,  sumach,  and  the  bark  of 

birch.  The  cloth  to  be  dyed  is  boiled  in  a  decoction  of  these 
substaooes,  which  pcoduees  a  psemaaent  brown  color. 

Calico  printing,  that  so  mooh  surprised  Herodotus,  Strabo,and 
JPliaji  is  dependent  opon  die  art  of  dyeing.  Ilieelothisilgured 
to  eotiae  taste  eif  the  BUttBfteturer,  and  the  qMoee  wMhia  €be 

figure,  intended  to  reeelTe  the  dye,  are  impregnated  with  a  mor- 
dant— this  mordant  having  an  affinity  for  the  dye  forms  a  bond  of 
union  with  it|  and  absorbs  the  dye  so  permanently  that  washing 
will  not  iemo?eit»  though  it  endieatss  the  stain  horn  the  un- 
BoidaBtod  parte.  Thiii^leof  eilieapeiBliiigwui  potaettied  In 
Tkirkey  and  Asia  eerly  in  the  day  by  means  of  bloslES ;  aiad  the 
goods  were  exported  to  other  countries,  and  considered  very 
beautiful.  In  the  year  1676,  calico  printing  was  commenced  in 
London,  and  in  1700  the  importation  of  prints  from  China|  IndiHi 
j|jia»  and  Persia,  was  ptohiUted,  with  the  view  ef  piotsetiaf 
hwe,  mayiftwtnreiei  whiah  has  idwi|!a  besa  the-  poliey  of  QHbt 
Britain,  and  to  that  policy  she  owes  her  present  greatness.  The 
dye  stuffs  principally  made  use  of  by  calico  printers,  are  weld, 
iad%t»i  quereitnm  bark,  red  madder ;  these  are  mixed  with  nu- 
Mrdssils,  and  thiekened  wiHi  cither  of  the  Ibllewiqg 
gum  oMblO)  gum  Senegal,  dexirtne,  itoe,ita»A|  four, 
Jalepi  potato  starch,  &c. 

The  mineral  colors  used  by  dyers  are — chromate  of  lead,  which 
psedmoes  a  very  bright  yellowy  antimony  orange,  a  xad^  arseni- 
atoof  ehromium,agreeni  snbehioviato  of  iasdf  an  cnqgexedj 
hydrated  peroikle  ef  manganese,  a  brown ;  prusslato  ef  copper, 
a  cinnamon  color  ^  arsenite  of  copper,  a  green — ^the  color  of  grass; 
Prussian  Uue. 
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A  piece  of  oottoa  eMi  nuut  go  through  seventeoa  pcMMi 
bifimititpiwptrljpN|«Mdte|«iAl^  aadlbajaie, a6Mi#- 
im  to  Pameil*— 

1.  Washing  in  cold  water. 

2.  Soaking  for  eight  hours  in  boiling  lune  water. 

3.  Waahing  in  cold  wpter. 

4.  Souring. 

5.  Washing. 

6.  Soaking  for  titt  lioiiis  la  a  dilnia  aohition  of  soda-aah. 

7.  Washing. 

8.  Ohemioking. 

9.  Souring. 

10.  WadriDg. 

11.  Soaiung  in  solution  of  j»oda-ash. 

15.  Washing. 

13.  Chemicking.. 

14.  Souring. 
H.  WaiUftg. 

16.  Soaking  in  hot  water. 

17.  Squeezing  and  djeing. 

In  almost  eveijr  pioeais  of  doth  djeiog,  the  e<to  is  ^pifcsd 

.1.  FiointvosolalioBs:  theooloringaatlKBoth^ld  hj  Mm 

separately,  but  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  cloth 
is  hrat  ia,preguatad  with  on^  solotion,  and  then  with  the  othac. 

2.  From  the  solution  of  the  coloring  substances  which  com- 
bines with  tho  coloring  matter,  forming.an  insoluble  ooopooML 

d.  From  the  solution  of  the  coloring  matter  itself}  the  doth 
haTing  been  prcriousljr  pfoparsd. 

4-  J^%44bwipd4^lomUo«,<ftfih<t6breofthed  with  lha 
fbrayttkm  of  a  colored  product. 
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L.  W.  Tiiialli,  late  Consul  cf  the  U.  S.  at  Operto,  praeoMaa 

onion  of  that  quarter,  of  about  one  pound  weight,  of  a  beautiful 
complexion  and  balloon  figure.  It  is  of  a  fine  quality,  grows 
there  occasionally  to  about  five  pounds  weight.  The  Consul  al«e 
presented  and  distributed  some  of  the  best  quality  lupins  ever 
seen  If  the  membevs;  it  Is  used  there  for  manure,  with  good 
elfeot.  He  distributed  also  seeds  of  the  Miion. 

Messrs.  WUUam  Partridge  k,  Son^  importeit  of  df e-stnfi,  ef 
S7  Oliil^treet,  presented  samples  of  weed,  teasles,  Bengal  iadigo, 

German  weld,  a  small  broomy  plant,  making  a  very  valuable 
yellow  die.  Terra  japonica,  a  powerful  tannin,  formed  by  boil- 
ing chips  oi  the  heart  of  the  tree  Aoaoia  Cateehu,  until  the  juiea 
is  in^ssated  and  than  aoagaJaled.  In  ISSi^somafewtoiyiof  tt 
wcM  imparted  heie  fkom  New  South  WaleSf  to  tannm'  tiia. 

On  motloni  the  thanks  of  the  Club  were  rotsd  unanimovsly  to 

Mr.  Tinelli,  to  Mr.  Hart^  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  to  Messrs.  Part-' 
ridge  k  Son. 

President  Tallmadge  said  that  our  cotmtry  is  under  deep  ob- 
ligation to  such  of  our  officers,  representatives  abroad,  as  well  as 
to  our  merchants  and  the  friends  of  American  progress,  for  the 
presents  of  articles  which  are  useftal,  and  of  which  some  rakj  be- 
come in  fintiue,  staple  productions  cf  our  eonntrf.  I  exaoifiMMf 
the  culture  of  woad  in  France,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
flourish  in  our  Southern  3tates.  Chemistry  is  invoiced  now  In 
many  works  hitherto  unknown,  in  agriculture  and  arts.  Our 
pubUc  institutions  are  bennd  to  aid  the  great  cause,  or  iSUl  back 
in  the  progress.  Knowing  well  how  ffidispeasible  to  our  eoufe* 
try  the  principal  dyes  are,  I  proposed  this  discussion,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  it  has  produced  aometbing  for  all  readers 
which  nuQT  stimulate  masj  to  extend  present  knowledge  and 
make  WW  diseeiwlee.  It  pleiass  me  much  to  find  our  ftllow- 
citizens  cooperating  in  this  useful  oenrse.  As  to  madder,  It  mm 
be  cultivated  well  anywhere  almost  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  observed,  that  thoee  vegetables  which  grow 
under  ground  like  most  of  the  roots,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes, 
baeti,  eanolh  PMV^Piy  ^: 
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being  buried  under  ground,  if  well  done,  in  a  dry  place,  and  of 
flofilGieut  depth  to  be  safe  from  frost.  This  mode  of  keeping  them 
|0  m<Ml  m^genial  with  their  habits,  saeh  as  germinatioDi  gmrth, 
aad  maturitf ,  all  take  place  under  the  earth ;  Tegetablea  and 
fruits  that  do  nut  ripen  under  ground,  some  of  them  keep  very 
well  being  buried,  apples  for  instance  keep  well,  and  some  other 
Ihiits  no  doubt  would— iprtpcs  I  should  think  would  not  do  m 
WAllt  tejf  aM  loo  daMesfts.  TOs  Is  caa  taason  why  viyitaMia 
keep  well  in  good  erilars,  tbey  are  under  ground,  most  frnits  wOl 
keep  well  in  cellars,  with  care,  especially  apples.  Besides  indigo 
and  woad,  that  would  encourage,  as  has  been  obeenred,  lx>th  the 
agrienltoral  and  mannftetoring  industry  ef  our  eomrtiy,  ten  is 
nadder;  this  has  Hie  advantage  of  eiOim,  and  espedallj  in- 
digo, it  will  grow  well  far  north,  and  it  is  a  first  rate  coloring 
material,  it  makes  scarlet  or  red  of  the  best  kind*  Jndi^  will 
eadjr  grow  wall  near  the  tioplea. 

The  subject  of  colors  is  quite  important  for  our  country,  there 
Is  anoh  niee  kaming  relating  to  it,  and  whkhMst  be  alMllad 
to  Bodeiitand  it,  tide  baa  baesi  ahown  to  daj  ai  well  aa  OB  tHOMff 

ooeaeions.  The  coloring  material  is  also  much  used  in  the  arts, 
another  ol  the  gceat  departments  of  industry  of  the  American  Jn- 
stituto,  our  painters  all  use  it  more  or  less,  portrait,  lanriac^iaSf 

AmaoBE  Steveiis. — Madder  grows  Teiywell  in  the?alleyof 
onr  own  Mohawk. 

Mioi.  IAapis. — On  the  regular  questkm— adverted  to  the  me- 
thods aid  with  some  sueoess,  eq)eciaHyinftaase  offisssiitng 

vegetables  by  a  slight  cooking,  and  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels. 
The  attempts  to  preserve  meats  as  well  as  vegetables  on  this  plan, 
hajie  ptoved  in  some  oases  perfMt  Jbilurea.  Large  quantities 
jwpaied  here  and  sent  to  the  Ilf4ilawsnean,we»e  all  iwndeBsnei 
I  have  tried  fMisIn  vaeno^  bat  they  preived  notwortti  anah; 
fruits  have  been  buried  in  charcoal  dust,  saw  dust,  but  if  they 
keep  their  figure,  they  nevertheless  lose  flavor,  so  as  to  be  of  little 
worth.  Peais  have  been  wdl  kept— aome  of  them,  aa  j(«  well 
kiow,  donotmatue  on  their 'tfeea^'but  by  propttr  he^iief  ate 
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i;      made  to  ripen.    Curtis,  of  Boston,  keeps  fruit  long  and  well  by 

p     a  ffcoam  which  ha  liaa  not  yet  eipUiniBd . 

■t 

nere  is  a  mode  of  making  fruit  Jellies  well  worth  knowing. 
"  I  lORMtiBd  it,  and  wiUkt  the  Club  taste  some  of  mine  altba  next 
^     wmttng   The  dlAeoUj  hi  makiag  li  is,  alloviiii  tiit  JaleM  to 

'      boil,  by  which  means  they  soon  pass  into  the  condition  of  syrup 
'      instead  of  jelly.   The  true  method  is  to  warm  the  Juices  to  the 
aimiming  pohtt*  tbw  ttix  in  the  nsaal  pM|»rtifiii  of  iogvi  atir 
tt  9iiCMti|y,  and  wa  obtain  tlio  «m  law  of  thaih^ 
I      pacfeot  Jelly.  My  grape  Jelly  is  so  made,  and  admiiad. 

AmaofB  STBTim  observed  that  great  attention  is  due  to  tiie 

eondition  of  the  fruit,  in  the  first  place;  for,  if  it  is  deficient  in 
naatority ,  or  is  over  jcipoi  suoeess  in  nuJung  good  JaUy  tsom  it  is 
oat  of  the  qneitioB. 

Jadgeldwraevoii  |uesented  Catawba gtapis  off  kietei)  in 
good  eonditiiMii  pieserred  by  htm  in  oak  mm  dMt 

Ihm,  Til  1  Mil—  Invited  the  members  la  prepare  snliiieeti  Ibr 
MUmiotfag.  Ha  was  pleased  with  tiw  method  of  makiivJsay 

Juflt  described.   Science  is  here  also. 

On  motion,  ordered  nnanimonsly,  that  Prof  Mapes  be  request- 
ed to  grow  seed  from  the  onion  given  by  Consul  Tinelli,  and  to 
return  aome  of  it  to  the  dub  for  diatrihution. 

Judge  XiiTiveaToir  proposed  as  ibM  next  snkoeet— PniAing* 

f  ml  lffftm«^Say  peaA  tnts  loo. 

Adopted. 

Charles  Looieyi  Ylee  Consul  of  Austria,  on  the  request  of  Oe 
8Mt«tary,  presented  statfttleil  tables  of  the  agiionlture,  animali| 
Ibo.,  of  Austria. 

» 

In  these  Hdbiee  the  Eimer  is  about  12  45-lOOthe  gallonai  Msl^ 

zia,  211-lOOOths  of  a  quarter.  The  qoartar  b^g  eight  bashelk 
lSh».nMt8la  is  oAsal  iise  ikMfAu 

The  Joch  is  1  and  i^^lOOOth  oi  an  aore|  ox  nearly  an  aore 
ndahalf. 
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The  KUftir  is  a  Im^g  mmiwe  of  a  UVQb  mm  tluui  six  Ibel. 

The  Secretary  reoiarked  that  these  tables  are  from  thb  beit 
anthotf^i  and  will  eauae  sinpriie  in  those  wiio  studied  QetMay 
but  a  few  years  ago,  and  ooaii»are  with  this. 

PresMem  TsUaadge  ad? eriad  to  the  great  difision  oT  lui^ 
as  slated  by  JaaqnemiD,  showimr  eloee  population  and  great  pre- 

duction.  He  mentioned  the  capabilities  of  Russia,  where  he 
had  seen  the  vast  extent  af  lands  comparaUvely  ioFel,  with  a 
village  population  so  eondenssd,  that  between  TUlages  aeaml^ 
an individnalls  seen.  HappUy tbrus, all tiia people  of  iMttlla> 

puhlic  can  have  farms.   It  is  true  that  the  lands  of  England  are 

in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  lew 

Ambrose  Stevens.   That  resalts  from  their  law  of  primogeai- 

Subject  for  next  meeting  PruMmg  and  Culture  of  tk^Pmck, 
The  Club  then  adj^wm^ 

Jf.B.  The  tahles.ol  Mr«  Lodsey  aae  lo  ba  pnblidMd  as  aosB 
as  possible. 


Amkricak  Ivstitute,  ) 
Amsri'  a«^»  FOnutry  IT,  1861.  { 

Hob.  Jame?  Tallmadge  in  the  chair;  H.  Meigs,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  hwL  known  Oharlss  Hsaiy  UaU  te 
the  last  thirty  or  ftnty  years,  and  ha?iag  besn  ecmneeHdwiA 
hi^i  in  pnblic  life  so  dosely  as  to  hnow  his  vfews  and  eoadnat 

on  several  important  occasions,  he  wished  to  saj  that  the  first 
striking  proof  of  Mr.  HalPs  publie  spirit  was  the  intiwluction 
4if  line  Bsaiino  sheep  lh>m  ^Min,  at  great  risk  of  the  T<7age  Ita 
flpidlB,  aMi  great  expense  ind  wUh  great  dlilonlty  in  tha  obliin- 
ing  of  the  pure  blooded  animals,  as  Spain  desired  to  keep  her 
monopoly  of  these  golden  fleeces,  out  of  which  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  maanfliotnring  some  of  the  riahast  brosdaloths  in  tha 
world  for  a  long  tiiaa 'past.  * 
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9         Mr.  Hall  alto  took  deep  intemt^n  ettablithiiig  in  our  wmtif 

the  best  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle.    He  ac<jiiired  more  than 
^      common  knowledge  of  these  sotyects,  and  expended  great  sumi 
of  aoiiej  on  them,  and  bj  tnooeas  nooveiod  laige  sama  by  tiie 
speed  and  noble  qualities  of  bis  bonee>  and  Ike  high  qualities  of 

bi£  cattle. 

^         I  had  the  pleasuYe  to  act  with  him  in  the  board  of  aldermen  f 
of  this  city,  in  1831  and  1832.   He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 

^       Boble  plan  of  completingi  oTor  dales  and  thnw^  hills  of  rooky 

^      Iko  Ipkndid.ThiKd  Armo.  6ffeat  oposltlon  was  mado  to  it  on 
two  grounds.  Onowi8ihe«iQmonsexpoiiseyandtiio«ext,that 

'       it  was  a  speculation  to  improve  his  own  lands  of  Harlem ;  the 
nnswer  to  which  I  gave  was,  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
liwiinij<»i<y  of  onr witiaans  Mtafto^naUjr dsi^liitaissl  inlkis 
SMiUng  aU  Iho  «r«UM  loav  eitf  la  paidbet  assdi^ 
ttiBi|in  wbloh  oyeiy  citizen  has  9»  great  an  interest  as  Mr.  Hall* 

At  the  same  time^  Mr.  Hall  gave  the  wbole  weigbt  of  bis  abfl-  » 

ity  to  tlie  esiablishmont  of  our  glorious  Croton  Aqueduct;  and 
his  observations  on  some  of  the  European  «aquedacts  gave  force 
to  bis  arguments  for  onr  Croton. 

'Mr.  Hall  was  acquainted  with,  and  muok  attached  to,  the 
alls;  kis  jndgaisiitiBpaiBtlngyS«il|ilni«yte.y  waseie^^ 

With  all  this,  bis  pfadenoo  bad  gieait  troobls  in  nstaiiring 
kJs  inborn  lfi>eiali1y.  He  rcjoioed  in  being  bonnteonSy  and  la- 
■Mitsd  at  times  the  restraints  some  times  imposed  on  it,  in  strong 
terms.   He  delighted  in  giving. 

May  such  men  continue  to  be  born  among  us,  lur  such  have 
always  been  the  product  oi  the  beat  eras  of  our  raoe. 

His  Third  Avenue  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which,  like 
the  Appian  Way,  will  forever  be  admired. 

Ue  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  of  its  Farmers^  Club. 
He  was  an  enlightened  patooty  devoting  largely  bis  time  and 
naopey  to  Ameiiean  impmrement. 

Tbe  Seoietary  read  the  following  translation  by  himself: 
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We  are  maoh  pleased  wiih  the  farther  infomation  relathre  to 

the  immense  water  Lilj,  the  Victoria  Regiay  and  the  gigantic  trees 
of  Tasmania. 

Fhwiring  of  the  Jfelumbhm  Specioium  in  the  Museum  at  Pmii. 

Of  all  the  precious  vegetables  with  which  horticulture  has 
been  enriched  of  late  yean,  none  is  more  remarkable  thaa  the 
BfelnmUiim  %j  the  celebrity  attached  to  it  traditioaaliyy  whiA 
hia  attracted  in  a  liyely  maimer  the  attention  of  flie  eafaas. 

This  magnificent  plant,  which  has  now  flowered  in  Paris  for  the 
first  time,  has,  however,  given  its  flowers  and  sometimes  ripened 
iti  fhiit  in  the  open  air,  at  Montpelier. 

The  Ifelnmbinn  Spedoeam  was  oiigilially  ftom  India. 

was  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  be- 
fore that  time,  however,  it  was  considered  as  peculiar  to  Lower 
£igypt|  where  no  person  iiad  ever  met  with  it.  Anciently  it  bore 
the  name  of  Bean  of  Egj/pt^  IMy  of  tko  Mle,  or  L^tut.  The  aft- 
eients  ate  it,  roots  and  seeds.  It  is  to  Charles  de  I'Eolose  (Olnaiiis) 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  indications  of  this  celebrated  plant. 
He  sought  out  all  the  old  texts  in  reference  to  the  Nympheacea 
«f  the  Nile.  Thcophiastns  aad  Herodotoi  dcseiibe  it  with  pne- 
eisieB  imdar  the  name  of  Bmm  of  Eglff^  ^  ^9  ^  ^ 

N.  B.  Lindley,  in  his  TCgetable  kingdom,  says,  that  the  eeeds 

arc  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  wild  people  where  they  grow,  in 
times  ol'  scarcity;  that  the  taste  resembles  that  of  poppy  seeds 
and  are,  like  millet,  eaten  either  boiled  or  raw.  The  Yietoria 
Bi^  is  the  moat  glgantio,and  the  nativee  of  South  America  eaU 
its  seed  wiUr  moise. 

CAbmIm  Dt  I*  SaeMt  OMtato,  Ms,  J«l7,  lS»l.] 

Translation  by  U.  Mei^s, November,  1851, on  the  Victoria  Bcfia 
by  Mr.  Neumann. 

We  read  in  the  number  of  May  3l8t,  of  the  lA>ndon  Illustrated 
Journal,  that  an  attempt  made  by  Messn.  Meeks  h  Oo.,  Qaitjen- 
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en  of  GhftlMft,  aetir  Londoiii  to  eoltivftto  tUs  magntftiwat  plant 
,     in  the  open  air,  has  eomplateljr  gnooaeded.  The^  eonatraeted  a 
^      baain  twentj-one  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep.   They  set 
out  in  good  loam  mixed  with  river  sand,  a  young  Victoria  plant 
«t>MU  tiie  tiuid  of  Match.  It  then  kad  three  leaves  measiuiBg 
(tk»  laifBal)  afghim  laahia  in  diauate.   finoa  ttat  U  1m 
gRMni  aansidaeaUy  and  wmma  tdrast  Tke  mmbar  of  lesfw 
now  (May  31)  is  seven,  which  are  from  three  feet  and-a-half  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  the  season  increases  in  heat,  they 
aaay  be  a^paetad  to  attain  lha  fnataat  dIaBMlar.  The  patlolaa 
^      (ixyt  atalka)  <if  tha  laavia  aia  ftom  eiglit  to  twalva  ftet  long, 
^      tiimring  their  leaves  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of 
'      that  plant.   The  first  flower  opened  partially,  on  the  16  th,  and 
for  soma  hours  bafitte  ita  Aill  bloonii  it  exliaied  a  Taiy  sweat  and 
raypoweiftilpaifttnia.  It  waa  In  fkill  bloom  in  Hia  aradng  of . 
Hie  following  day.  It  was  then  admirable  and  displayed  all  ita 
beauties  before  a  great  number  of  visitors.    The  colors  of  this 
JVhiuphar  are  two,  wMte  and  aarmine.  Tlia  exterior  petals  are 
white,  and  tjialntarior  oaaa  aamtoa  mj  aadW  Hm 
llolradriiaaauiad  iSeom  nine  to  twalfe  taste  in  dIaaMlar  Dm 
duration  of  the  Uooming  was  siiort,  it  lasted  only  during  two 
saecessive  evenings.    The  dowers  succeed  eaoh  other  all  tJie 
aeason. 

We  add,  that  it  has  a  more  noble  appearance  in  the  open  air 
thftn  in  hot-liouses,  the  leaves  becoming  hypocraieri/orm  (eup 
sliaped,)  is  wetj  intaresting.  Tba  basin  in  whiob  tliia  plant  la 
growing  is  wanned  by  means  of  tubes  eonveying  to  the  baatn 
wann  water.  The  tubes  are  in  two  rows  on  the  bottom^,  and  com- 
municate with  the  boiler,  which  warms  besides  a  range  of  glass- 
Jionsea.  Tba  tamperatnre  of  tlm  water  in  the  baain  is  iiept  up  to 
Ann  TiP  to  M»  of  Fahtenfasit.  ▲  eonalaat  onifent  of  alaar 
ipmtar  is  antoilng  Hnb  hasia.  A  taa^porary  eimr  is  plaaed  em 
the  basin  at  night  to  protect  it  from  high  winds.  A  row  of  blue, 
yellow  and  white  nenuphars  is  placed  around  the  Victoria.  In 
thin  note  we  an  gim  to  nndamtand  t^t  the  ¥  ietorla  mMf  he 
mltlfaMinopaBiirifrovldadyonkMpthawalsirwannt  Bsil 
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now  iee  wIiaI  my  son^  Louis  NeumsQi  states  to  no  from  SolfhiBi} 
whsro  ho  lias  Istelj  passod  somo  dajs: 

^Ob  mkirtmg  the  gaitei  of  If .  DonksliA,  tto  Biraelor,  l\o 

conducted  me  to  his  Victoria,  which  he  kept  in  a  small  frame  of 
double  slope.  An  allej  in  the  middle  of  the  frame  divided  it 
iata  two  patches  On  t||io  lifht  ahbuasabasui  abom  tMlfo 
M  leoig  hjf  ftfo  wide  aad  thwa  deep:  his  baste  was  obloog 

bowl-shaped.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  it  otdioaiy 
waruth-— not  more  than  53^  Fahrenheit. 

<^Mr.  Donkelaer  explained  this  as  follows  :^He  had  treated 
this  plant  for  a  long  timoy  and  he  sajSy  that  when  a  low  of  tnbss 
had  been  plaeed  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  in  ovdsr  to  warm  ttM 

water,  after  having  used  them  three  or  four  times,  at  momellt^ 
when  the  surrounding  temperature  was  too  low,  he  Unished  by 
not  using  them  at  all,  and  found  the  plants  growing  jnst  as  read- 
ilj  as  before. 

<<Ho  remarhs,  also,  that  the  plants  wo  hare  ar^nme  dwaift 
oMipared  witii  his,  one  of  the  leaves  of  his  measoring  Unir  ftet 

and- a  half  in  diameter,  and  will  be  larger.  I  fors^ot  to  ?ay,  that 
the  small  wheel  which  he  had  used  to  agitate  the  water,  bed  at 
tot  been  laid  by  in  a  oomer  of  the  hovse.  I  wonld  adfise  the 
moring  of  the  plant  at  night  with  n  oloth  or  sonettiing  else." 

Afaiee  Glnsins,  tiie  leeesiehes  of  travelors,  historieal  testimony, 

the  comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  India  and  ancient 
Egypt,  have  confirmed  the  views  of  one  of  the  most  iliostrious 
botanists  as  to  its  ro-disoovery. 

The  name  M'tlumho  is  the  one  it  bears  in  the  island  of  Ceylon: 
Jnasien  eallod  it  Nohimbhim.  This  plant  is  regarded  as  SMnsd 
by  many  of  the  ssets  of  India,  China  and  Japan,  whore,  In  the 

eyes  of  the  Budhist  Priests,  it  is  on  emblem  of  the  world  rising  vut 
of  the  waters.  They  cultivate  it  in  precious  vases  to  ornament 
their  tempks  and  altarst  WefindaiispMeated,now  adajs,in 
all  the  pahitings  whieh  oome  fimn  India  and  China.  Elgyptonee 

had  it  and  bestowed  upon  it  particular  attention,  but  like  the 
£uued  bird  Ibis  it  disappeared  with  the  old  religion,  which  prob- 
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Mj  intioduBed  it  It  ma  in  Fain  Uwt  Prosper  Alpin  and  tbm 
6a vans,  attached  to  that  meiiiorablo  commission  to  Egyp',  sought 
Soi  it  iu  the  lakes  and  canals  wliere  it  grew  abundantly  in  thii 
jtlmdof  fiarodotas.  II  ia  ieencm  ihanMdalaaf  th«  Ptokmiifti 
Iti  rtdki  gwwq^  inio  bnndlas  daootnte  the  biaet  cf  tto 
granite  Egyptian  figures  now  at  the  Louvre.  Its  laaras  aenraA 
as  models  for  the  columns  of  temples,  its  young\  fruits  and  flow- 
ers surround  the  head  of  Clique  ^rUinoMMf  and  they  are  sculptured 
dk  iha  basa  of  tha  atatna  ot  Uia  NiJa,  ooj^ed  iram  thai  of  Boaia 
wlifah  we  sea  in  iha  garden  of  ihaTbineriesand  in  our  national 
museum.  Finally,  when  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  crown  of  mellilot, 
and  when  he  ranks  that  plant  among  those  which  grow  in  tha 
Nila}  lie  evidently  means  a  crown  of  the  flowers  of  Nymi^iaaaai^ 
nd  not  tha  lagninlnona  plant  whiah  al  tfaia  day  baaiatha  aamr 
TliaNelnmitfQmofaaaiantlSgyptgvawin  tha  lalna  and  aanala 
where  boats  sailed.  Strabo  sajrs  the  leaves  were  as  large  af 
Thessalian  hats.  They  used  them  as  plates^  as  goblets,  and  that 
the  ahopa  were  provided  with  tiiam  £ur  aala.  Tha  aaeda  €0»- 
timiad  to  ba  known  by  tha  Bomana  tea  long  tima  and  a|  a  ami 
pfi)0d,batatlMigth,littlab7littla,tha  i^ant  baa  diaappearad 
from  the  waters  of  the  ^ile,  and  no  trace  is  left  but  its  %ure  on 
madais  and  hieroglyphs. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  yielded  n  sweet  milk,  white  like  that 
of  thapoppy^andinabnndanaa.  Tha  £um  of  tha  leaf  la  that  of 
M  laiga  vaaa  taating  on  tbavatar,  and  iaoftan filled  bj rain.  Iba 
inside  of  this  vase  has  no  stomataj  (mouths,)  so  that  watar  atanda 

on  it  like  mercury,  the  drops  of  water  roll  up  and  never  enter 
the  leaf.  The  flower  was  well  described  by  Herodotus,  I  can- 
not  oQODkpara  it  to  anything  liatter  than  an  enormous  tullpt  and 
the  o(»npaiiaon  is  battar  stiU  as  to  tha  buds.  Atthatinaoffidl. 
bloom  thej  meaaniaaboiit  ona fool al|^  indiaa  in  diamalar»  cv 
five  feet  in  circuuxference.  The  flower  is  supported  on  a  stem 
mora  than  three  feat  in.iength.  The  petals  are  imbrieated,  that 
tey  fosambla  aaalas.  Thaoolorat  thaextraayiUasiaavaiyliTally 
rase;  tharaara  Uto  15  of  thasa  aoalaa,  tha  nammaa  atandnl 
disposed  iu  many  rows,  aro  like  whito  thread.  The  flower  opena 
two  days  In  succession,  but  oloses  up  at  night.   Its  odor  resezor 
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l^let  ^Ml  of  tlie  me.  Tlie  tbigiilair  fltnwtoM  of  ^  IMt  hm 

much  occupied  the  attention  of  biltftllfflts.  It  oonsists  of  an  oh- 
cmicnl  n  c<^ptacle,  which  is  fleshy,  of  a  dark  green  color ;  in  it 
are  enniched  from  15  to  30  pistils.  Some  have  eompaved  it  to 
a  knd  witer  fpriaklor.  Ob  tte  ond  of  tlM  pMOf,  «e  ftmod 
Milly  HaAirfi  ttttti  Id  hMoIi  <Iio  mm  of  hmm  ma  gim. 
noophnttw  lus  left  us  a  most  aoounte  and  peiftol  diaeri|ilkm 
of  thk  plant 

.  The  Eucalyptus  Globulus  of  the  Island  of  Van  Diemen.  The 
colonists  call  this  tree  Swamp  gum,  or  Blue  gum.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  but  a  single  species  of  it.  It  is^f  the  myrtle  familj. 
Hio  0tori6O  of  tiaveUen  about  its  immense  ito  excited  donJMs^ 
k«it  at  the  Or jstal  Palaee  we  liaye  leen  aome  small  segmenfa-Hne 
At  184 IM high,  is  nearly  three  ftet  in  diameter.  Other  la^ 
trees,  such  as  boab,  ^ragon,  chestnut,  oak,  &c.,  aif  generally  of 
moderate  height.  The  Royal  Rncioty  of  Van  Diemen  state,  that 
six  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  there  is  a  Eucalyptus  Globuloa 
wliieh  meaanres  at  the  lerel  of  the  ground  tixirty  ibet  in  diame- 
ter; at  six  or  seven  feet  ftom  tiie  ground,  twentf  eight  feat  in 
diameter;  and  its  whole  height  is  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fbrty  feet.  There  are  many  others  in  that  lorality  as  large,  or 
nearly  so.  The  common  heights  of  them  are  from  190  feet  to 
nearly  dOO  feet.  The  cli  ate  mueh  leaemblea  that  of  Inland 
and  the  aouth  of  England. 

Ifr.  Tan  Wyek  said,  the  proper  eultivation  of  fruit  treea  ia 

our  country,  so  as  to  get  the  finest  quality  of  fruit,  is  highly 
important.  This  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  peach  tree, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  our  fruits.  YoTtj  or 
titj  years  ago  ihere  was  no  difficult  in  liaving  the  peaeh  tree 
grow  thriMIy,  lire  long,  and  produee  fine  ftuit  la  dbundaoMe. 
Tarious  eatises  are  assigned  why,  within  the  last  tiilHy  or  feity 
years,  they  will  not  live  more  than  three  or  four  years,  or  at  most 
more  than  si&  or  seven.  Some  think  it  is  owing  to  their  not  beii^ig 
properly  nuraedi  or  aot  auiaad  anon|^,or  planted  with  aufinifnt 
enai  and  thaf  fft  to  wu4c  and  maamre  wdl)  not  onlj  with  019^ 
ta»  hat  —my  special  or  arUflctal  and  mineral  Manures,  and  ptuna» 
trim,  and  cut  stems,  branch es,  and  limbs  very  liberally.  I  think 
with  some  others  who  have  experimented  much  more  i\pon  the 
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p68«li  tlian  I  have,aiid  with  some soeeeaSjthat  thej  are  too  nrndi 
mmedi  too  nmch  praned  and  doted  with  Ibod,  aoUd  and  liquid; 

washed,  rubbed  and  scoured  to  death,  like  a  pet  animal,  they  are 
often  nursed  into  disease.  Plant  the  young  tree  well  as  you 
would  any  other.  The  peach  does  not  require  a  rich  soil  to 
thdre;  it  does  beel  on  a  thin  soil,  with  nooe  or  rmj  little  trim- 
miag  and  oottlng.  Lei  natnue  hm  li»  eonne  with  ike  peeeii. 
Hie  stem)  foliage  and  Imaehes  slioiild  be  pexmitled  to  gmw  in 
all  their  native  luxuriance  and  wildneas.  It  is  believed  the  tre« 
will  live  longer  by  this  system  than  by  overdosing  it  with  too 
much  and  great  a  variety  of  medicine,  and  produce  more  and 
i>etter  fruit.  It  is  a  refinement  in  care  and  nursing  which  the 
ohaiaetor  of  the  plant  does  not  leqnire.  If  axij  of  the  bnmehes 
interledc  or  cross  each  other  so  as  to  chafe  or  rnb,  apply  the  knife 
if  you  cannot  turn  them  in  a  different  direction  by  the  hand. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  at  tbo  South,  and  was  shown  peach  trees 
there  said  to  be  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  years  old,  still  bear- 
ing and  looking  tolerably  thrifty.  I  inquired  what  they  did  to 
make  them  live  to  such  an  age.  They  answered^  notlung;  let 
them  alone.  Nature  was  the  doctor,  and  it  was  the  only  one  the 
j  laut  required;  and  this  system  they  pursued  with  young  ones 
as  well  as  those  that  they  budded ;  both  those  they  raised  from 
the  pit  and  by  inoculatiou.  Flue  peaches^  too — aplenty  of  theffi| 
and* some  of  the  l>e8t  quality:  no  premature  decay  from  disease. 
Sometimes  the  disease  of  a  hundred  years  old  would  produce 
decline  and  death,  as  it  does  with  every  thing  possessing  life, 
plants  as  well  as  animals.  The  sr.utherners  always  planted  their 
peach  orchards  on  the  poon  -t  laiul  they  had — a  rich  soil  they 
considered  as  hostile  to  the  health  oi  the  |n mt. 

Mr.  Elliott  had  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  celebrated 
Cramp  cow  and  believes  the  report  of  her  remarkable  ease  ezaetly 
true.   She  had  during  the  day  five  changes  of  food,  as  of  cloveTi 

tares,  lucerne  and  hay  in  summer  even.   She  was  kept  clean  in 

a  small  p  iddock  ;  her  bag  was  well  washed  with  cold  water 
always  before  milking.   She  was  of  the  pure  Sussex  breed. 

Professor  Mapes.— The  regular  subject  nf  the  day,  or  rather, 
one  of  the  subjects  being  the  peach,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks. 
It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  where  it  ia  of  slow  giowih,  prodnoing  a 
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iiaid  dud  compact  wood,  and  in  used  by  the  Prusian  cabinel 
makers  for  ladies  work-boxes^  and  other  small  aLd  bijou-like 
cftluiioto.  With  UB  the  peaoh  tree  is  of  xapkl  giowth,  and  Iiqib 
bed  maoagementy  is  iU-sbapen  and  earries  widi  it  the  element  «f 
its  own  destructioii :  all  these  faiilts  can  be  remedied  by  proper 
culturo.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  large  peach  growers  of  New 
Jeisejr  and  Delaware  gives  them  bat  three  crops  of  good  quali^ 
and  two  of  i]iftikNr,wheii  thej  ave  lemored  and  r^laeed  bj  otib- 
€N.  We  brieve  that  bj  proper  management,  the  peach  tree  luqr 
be  made  to  yield  its  delicious  fruit  of  unimpaired  quality  for 
many  years.  The  pits  used  for  planting  should  be  selected  from, 
districts  where  the  yellows^  as  a  dlseasoi  is  unlmowiL  Thef 
should  be  plaoed  In  the  groiuid  point  downward^  and  not  buM 
below  the  surface;  if  this  is  done  late  in  the  summer,  the  freez- 
ings and  thawing  of  fall  and  winter  will  burst  the  shells.  Mois- 
tore  entering  the  soft  or  upper  end  of  the  shell  as  provided  ihc 
by  natnzoy  and  swelling  while  congealing  so  as  to  rend  the  AeU 
asunder  in  the  striation  of  its  natural  cleavage. 

In  the  spring  each  kernel  will  vegetate  and,  if  positioned  as 
directed,  will  not  be  constrained  to  give  a  curved  direction  to  the 
young  shooti  to  enable  it  to  pierce  the  snrfisce  and  reach  thel%hf| 
which  would  be  the  case  if  placed  in  any  other  position  In  the 
ground.  These  pits  siftuld  be  planted,  as  directed,  in  rows  two 
ieet  apart,  one  foot  distant  in  the  rows.  For  mode  of  budding 
see  Downing's  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  While  in  the  nuxaeiy 
rows  do  not  permit  the  earth  to  be  piled  up  about  the  trankSy 
and  as  the  young  bark,  from  wan  i  J' circulation  of  air,  sometimes 
becomes  scurvy  uear  the  soil,  wet  them  with  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  soda- dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  wafter»  a  month  oc  ommo 
bstei  ilia  time  of  transplanting  tfaeaif 

« 

  • 

UnaimmU  cf  ik$  trm  whm  takm  from  fk$  nurserp  roiof.— Out 

oS  every  branch  close  to  the  main  trunk,  leaviiig  llic  tree  in  a 
single  shaft  like  a  straight  walking-cane ;  remove  no  roots  unless 
bruised  or  broken,  then  eni  off,  with  a  sharp  kniie,  the  bruised 
parts  In  such  direetion  as  to  leave  the  exposed  part  of  the  cut 

Dicing  downward.  The  object  of  cutting  all  tho  limbs  close  fn 
to  the  trunk,  is  lirst  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
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limbs  betbre  the  jxwts  can  beocme  established  in  their  uew  loca- 
4tai  Ibr  ftSMeeptton;  fmnditoget  s  am  «^pia2)te  bidanee  «f 
llmlMgmter  immmbtrand  move  mnlydhrMaddboiil  the  tmnk 

than  could  occur  iu  the  nursery  rows,  for  there  the  close  prox- 
imity of  other  trees  in  the  same  row  would  cause  all  the  branches 
l»  grow  towards  the  next  row^  whereas,  when  set  in  place  for 
final  growth,  with  plenty  of  room  and  no  disturbing  causes, 
branches  will  put  out  more  evenly  and  in  all  directions. 

PrepttnOm  &f  Mes  for  plmitiii^.^'Dig  the  holes  large,  aad  do 
not,  because  the  tree  is  small,  suppose  that  the  hole  must  be  small ; 
also,  in  icplaciiig  the  soil,  do  not  return  that  which  came  out  of 
tliehcde,  bat  flU  it  up  with  boxSm  soil,  and  1mm  the  subsoil 
Mmoved  from  Qie  hole  on  thesorftieeof  tiie  enmaading  ground, 
to  be  improved  by  the  combiued  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Be 
careful  to  place  the  tree  no  deeper  in  the  soil  than  when  it  left 
the  nursery  row;  and  to  prevent  the  settling  of  the  earth  in  the 
lK>le,  and  thus  burying  the  tree  more  deeply,  hold  fi»t  the  trunk 
by  the  hand  and  settle  the  surrounding  soil  by  a  stream  of  water. 
£ach  of  these  holes  should  be  three  feet  deep  and  three  in  diam- 
eter, whieh,  if  ftUed  with  suiliMe  Mil  alone)  will  furnish  pebuhnst 
jwtiietieeaDd  loem  to  its  roots  to  cida  stieigtti  hcfoefeMli» 
liig  the  hard  soil  and  beeomlng^  disfigured  tnm  mut  of  firmness 
to  enter  it.  Such  a  cistern  of  loose  soil  will  be  forever  the  recij)- 
ieut  of  the  moisture  and  the  gas«s  of  the  atmosphere.  Dressing 
around  the  immediate  trunk  and  m  thesa£fiMseof  the  anil  of  the 
luM  §nd  mU  misiur^we  have  so  dleuxeeoaMnended,  will  pMvsst 
the  entrance  of  tlie  peach  worm  into  the  tender  bark  of  the  tree, 
fiemoye  the  earth  slightly  from  around  the  trunk  eaek  fall,  to 
preyent  th^  secreting  of  the  worm  and  the  too  early  swelling 
of  the  buds  In  spring.  ' 

JVW  OreiitA^The  tree, positioned  and  tnsatodes  above  4^ 
Meted,  having  been  transpliated  in  early  spring,  will  put  out  • 
large  number  of  branches,  very  few  of  which  need  be  removed* 
The  following  spring  every  branch  should  be  shortened  in  two- 
1idid»«rila  leoitkyeultiBgMKI  mi  okee  ftDuwood  Indeai 
mmmrtamfmk  Ivd;  if  so trtBMMd,  Ae nood hud  vOl  ooMMse 
the  growth,  healing  over  the  end  without  change  ef  direetioa; 
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whereas,  when  out  next  to  a  fruit  bud,  the  limb  will  die  down 
to  tbe  ftnt  wood,  bndiwhieh  will  ^wla  a  MiirdiiBotioii|lMiria^ 
m  4Md  fltodf  ttd  eogMiderlD^  diseoe  in  the  limb  ftoai  tiio  en- 
trance of  moisture  kito  the  dead  and  abeorbent  rtud. 

The  following  sprlug  shorten  again  in  one-half  the  growth  of 
the  new  wood,  and  50  continue  each  year,  always  cutting  next 
^to  a  wood  bud.  By  the  third  year  you  will  have  a  round  headed 
tree  like  the  horse  chestnut)  with  a  gieat  number  of  short  bnneh- 
6S  e^Mble  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  heavj  erop  of  ftnit; 
whereas,  if  left  to  grow  in  the  usual  manner,  the  tree  w  ouJd  bear 
its  first  fruit  on  the  end  of  a  very  few  long,  straggling  branchee, 
which  would  be  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  the  erop,  and  either 
be  l»oken  off  at  the  trunk  olote  their  eapiUaiy  tabes  on  tke 
lower  side  by  bending,  so  as  to  preTent  the  IniTelliBg  out  of  tfce 
the  year  following  for  fruit  making. 

Peach  trees  will  not  bear  fruit  profitably,  unless  the  soil  be 
thoroughly  disturbed  about  them  eyery  year. 

Such  treatment  as  we  have  here  recommended,  we  believe, 
will  render  the  peach  Ung  Uved  and  fruitful.  It  is  with  us  an 
«iotfee,and  eannot  be  trealed  like  the  apple  or  other  natiTO  trees. 
TlMbitk^hMddbekeptelea&bythesodawarii.  OoMmanmes 
SDt  fermentable  in  their  character,  may  be  occasionally  added, 
and  the  worm  earefully  removed  from  the  earth  collar,  if  it 
ahonld  enter  from  negleot  of  applying  tlie  salt  and  lime  mixture, 
te  onr  Ihrm  we  ha^e  a  Uw  trees  so  treated,  whieh  are  doidMe 
the  size  and  strength  of  those  planted  at  the  same  tine  and  treal- 
ed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Solon  Robinson. — ent  elose  from  the  ground  and^let  the  tree 
branch  out  from  the  ground.  I  do  not  make  a  cane  of  it.  I 
oarried  the  pits  for  my  orchard  three  hundred  miles,  te  Indiana, 
and  hM9^  rniBed  aimoat  all  mietiee  Ikom  them.  I  spaded  the 
gravBd  two  tot  deep,  put  in  a  good  quantity  of  hetae 
and  the  black  soil  over  that.  I  never  mw  ^ner  fmit  than  I 
in  1836,  and  the  trees  bore  Ust  year,  hut  not  a  very  large  crop. 
3SlM|^.aB;lMBheB  oi  -Avte-parts^aad  «oBie  of  tliem  bend  to  the 
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•  Bey.  Joseph  Carter. — bought  a  iarm  on  Cheesequakes  ereeky 

Piiiifie^sBa7,NewJeney,onw]iiehwafsliaBdMmepM«hoz«]ua^ 
Tlia  trees  along  the  fencei  in  good  bearing,  are  said  to  be  abost 
forty  years  old;  some  of  them,  however,  showed  signs  of  deeay. 
We  worked  around  them,  but  lost  them.  The  fence  trees  are 
^oodyetyat  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Tliesewere  prodoiQed  by 
planting  pits  on  the  intended  line  of  fenee.  I  believe  in  plaa^ 
ing  pits  two  inehes  deep,  and  at  a  yesr's  growth  ont  tbem  down 
to  the  ground  and  bud  them  and  cover  the  buds  with  soil  lightly. 
•  And  it  is  the  best  way  for  apple-trees,  too. 

Mr.  Elliot. — I  have  known  peach  trees  annually  pruned  in 
England,  sometimes  leaving  only  two  buds.  It  keeps  tkem 
liealthy.  They  are  generally  treated  Espalier  fashion;  bat  tbcf 
baye  some  standard  trees. 

* 

Professor  Mapes  proposed  the  apple  tree  as  the  next  snbjeet. 
Adopted. 

A  distrlbntion  of  seeds  from  Oalifbrnia  took  place.  Members 

were  requested  to  bring  some  of  their  best  seeds  to  the  next 
meeting  for  exchange.  One  member,  who  brings  but  one  sort  of 
seedt  may  take  away  many,  aooording  to  the  constant  plan  piir> 
sued  at  tbe  Cflnb. 

The  Club  then  adjouraed. 

H.  MaiGS,  Seeretofry, 


Amebican  Institwtk,  } 
Farmeri  Club,  Tuesday,  March  2,  lQb2,  I 

RoF.  Jos^  Carter  in  the  ehair.  Henry  IfeifSiSeoielaiif. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts  translated  by  hSm 

from  the  volume  presented,  (among  others,)  by  Alexandre  Vat- 
temare. 

Precepts  in  Practical  Agriculture,  by  J.  N.  Schuerz,  director 
of  the  B^yal  Institute  of  Wiurteqiberg,  for  agricultural  in^trp^ttsp 
and  «»f«fment.  ^O^f  ;  jpln^  te;I?j**.iPe 
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flbhfliuiibQig,  deputy  from  the  laimr  Bhlne,  pagoe  Parity 

1839.   From  Aiexaudre  Vattemare. 

This  small  book  is  almost  entixely  devoted  to  manoKes.  U 

commenoes  that  subject     sajixjg : 

"All  things  formed  of  parts,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  aie 
I  destined  to  decomposition  and  translbrmation.   Bodies  are  de- 
eomposed  with  more  or  less  slowness  and  diffioolty,  aoooxding  to 
ftub  more  or  leis  variety  of  tbe  parts.  Under  tbe  first  oondition 

aro  foond  living  beings,  animals,  and  plants ;  under  the  second 
oondition)  minerals. 

Those  elements  of  bodies  which  are  free  fium  the  law  of  de- 
somposition,  ore,  howeTer^  subject  to  that  of  transformation!  on 
Mooant  of  their  tendem^  to  form  oombiiiations  between  tbem- 
idvss. 

There  reigns  throoghont  the  orgasiasd  world,  mofWMBt  aad 

inoessant  working,  attraction  and  repulsion,  growth  and  decay, 
ibrmation  and  dissolution.  No  organized  body  can  exist  two  in- 
ftsnts  in  soooession  in  an  exactlj  same  eondiUon.  Life  itself 
dveods  upon  an  entire  tnnsfonnationi  continued  even  ate 
death,  Indefatigable  natnre  undoes  their  tissues,  decomposes 
their  elements  and  restores  thera  to  their  primft'v.  ♦'^rms,  in 
order  to  oreate,  with  the  same  materials^  new  combinaUous. 
nothing  that  ever  has  been  is  lost  in  its  marvelloos  laboratory. 
That  whieh  is,  has  been,  and  ever  shall  be.  Like  the  Phoenix 
from  its  aslic^,  tlie  debris  of  beings  again  become  beings.  Tbero 
is  nothing  altogether  new.  The  power  of  tilings  are  changiDgy 
but  Ihair  elements  are  imperishable. 

When  we  remove  a  forest  of  great  trees  tiom  the  ground,  we 
vender  whenee  the  matter  they  eontain  eame,  eonsldariag  the 
small  qoaaHty  af  humus  whfeli  they  grew  In,  but  we  ind  in- 

ihllibly  tliat  the  forest  lias  enriched  the  soil  where  it  grew  in- 
stead of  diminishing  it,  « 

TMBTABI.E  GacEM  Makurss. — Lupln  merits  the  first  rank 
ameng  these.  A  field  of  it,  at  a  distanee  resembles  very  Aiel^y 
llartsd  hamp.  Tlie  tetttldar  P«»<ttiss  of  tbe  lApfei  wm 
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knowu  in  the  highest  antiquity,  and  it  was  employed  as  a  greeo 
inamiTO.  It  camo  originally  from  tho  warm  porta  of  fiuroiia. 
It  amaiB  Ja  alaa  in  GcnBaay,  partiaQlarly  in  tta  wiaa  diatriata. 
It  doabtlm  moeeda  in  lev  tempenrta  aonntitaay  bnt  it  daea  aol 

ripen  its  seed  so  easily.  The  Lupiu  (says  Burger,)  is  not  only 
contented  with  a  bad  sandy  soil,  but  developes  itself  with  a 
tapidity  and  8tu*prising  extenaion ;  this  gives  it  great  value  as  a 
gvaen  mamm.  In  bot  eoontries  tiiey  destroy  the  geiminatlag 
power  of  the  seeds  by  beat,  and  then  place  them  about  the  roots 
of  Orange  and  of  Olive  trees  to  restore  health  and  strength. 

The  peach  and.  apricots  1800  ykaks  ago. — The  Secret^iry 
stated  that  in  Pompeii  and  Hercuhueuu  there  have  been  ibund 
fUn4i!f  6f  ikt  pii»  cf  peaches  and  apricUf. 

FaBsamo  of  vsesr^uNjia  akd  aituuui^R.  Iu  PeU  said  that, 
Hunter  says  animals  most  be  deprived  of  life  before  they  can  be 
irossen;  and  that  plants  in  a  state  of  actual  vegetation,  must  be 
deprived  of  their  prinoipla  of  growth  before  they  can  be  frozen. 
He  says  that  every  tree  and  shrob  is  dead  thai  laCroMi^aBdif 
the  ftoien  part  is  thawed  It  will  be  found  so.  We  think  Mr. 
Hunter  is  mistaken,  as  animals  have  been  found  whose  bodies 
were  eompletely  and  absolutely  frozen,  yet,  on  being  brought 
into  a  warm  room  and  thawed  slowly,  have  returned  to  life. 
Beptfles  and  fish  havo  been  frozen  wifhont  losing  their  vital  prin- 
ciple. Perch  and  mullet  were  recently  taken  from  J.ake  Chnm- 
plain  and  ii'ozcn  Uli  they  were  solid,  when  ti^ey  wore  placod  iu 
eold  water  .  an4  sen  Iccame  aotiye.  Numerous  speeiea  of  Jiish 
were  discovered  itiizcn  In  the  Polar  regions  by  Bell,  PaUaa  and 
others,  which  were  restored  to  life  on  being  thawed  by  them  in 
cold  water.  Hearne  mentions  in  his  travels  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Northern  Ocean,  that  he  found  frogs  so  thoroughly  ftoxea 
tel  thdr  legs  were  aa  baittla  aa  pkpe  ataiMt  yet  thej  leaiflned 
fteir  uatiual  movements  when  exposed  to  genial  heat;  but  If 
pnaitted  to  freeze  again,  after  having  been  thawed,  they  never 
■aaaimiid.  He  found  qsidaca  and  grubs  in  a  aimilar  Droaan  eon* 
4Mkt^iMt  ite  aame  paweia  of  rwtvlicallfli  ea  mfomfi»% 
warn  atiposphere. 

« 
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Th»  km»  ef  law^iti  aielMiiid  to  ba  ^qMOly  iB—rtwi  <f  Ike 

vital  principle.  LIfler,  Bemel,  mA  eiiiiis,  are  eefd  te  km 

found  caterpillars  so  frozen  that  when  dropped  into  a  glass  they 
^^■iro^  like  stones  i  but  UuU  thejTi  oeyertheleasy  xe?i¥ed  on  being 
tamf^t  into  wena  qwlifs* 

SpeUaneeai  diieoTeved  <het  «i|>oeiiie  to  •  leMpenitnre  ef  98^, 

or  even  3G^,  did  not  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  o?a  of  >silk 
wonas.  « 

Sir  John  Koss,  on  his  voyage,  placed  thirty  lar?ae  of  the  Laria 
Beiiit  in  a  box,  and  expoeed  them  tbiee  montbe  to  the  winter 
tempentnie.  Onbiiaglag  tbenlatoblieeblByeveiyooeofttHa 
Ntonied  to  life  and  erawled  abont  They  weie  nigMbk  eapeeed; 
and  instantly  became  re-frozen.  After  a  week  they  were  bronght  ^ 
into  the  eabin  and  twentj-lbree  retnraed  to  lile.  These  were 
ngrtneipoeed  e>d  nesftioewj  ■iMl,a(lcr  welwing  eoMd  te  enotK- 
€r  i>ee  k ,  elerett  of  tfieai  ree(»veyed  wfcen  bwogkl  tnlo  fee  mkUm, 
They  were  a  fomtii  time  frozen  and  brought  into  the  oabla,  when 
two  only  came  to  life. 

Learned  men  say,  that  these  iacts  indicate  that  the  power  of 
vevifteatton  after  the  eowplnto  eo^lattonof  Ike  flnidiyie  oe«- 
ined  to  animale  to  wbiek  the  ffanetion  ef  ealotifteattoa  is  impet- 

fectly  performed,  and  in  whioU  all  the  vital  prooeaees  are  ob- 
scurely manifested. 

ft  is  certain  that  the  functions  of  vitality  are  much  more 
obscurely  perfonned  in  plants,  therefore  they  should  be  endowed 
witli  a  like  power  of  tedsting  fee  effisets  of  fteesfaig.  BUB,  est* 
etttHle  men  eay  that  oempleto  eolMtteatfon  of  the  fluids  of  a 

plant  necessarily  result  in  its  destruction.  I 

Profe^or  Henslow  seems  to  think  that  the  chief  pmtoeHoa 
aghast  fee  8^1  teenag  ia  fea  toBBfca  ef  tseesy  is  the  oiiOBBSlHMe 
ofllskdlDgaeifednadtoaatniMlrBiiMtoyasielesaiidea^^  | 

vessels.  Waterwill  resist  a  temperature  of  lej  Fahrenheit  unckr 
similar  cirrHmstances,  and  ail  viscid  Aaids  era  still  more  dtftoalt 
to  (keen  than  watot. 
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By  taking  certain  pfecautions,  water  may  be  cooled  ^\«en  or 
even  tw«m^  degrtoi  of  Fahrenheit,  mle  below  the  pxofnr  &eet- 
log polBt ivHhoiit  llie eiqMmii^  HeeiyiU 
anift  be  cooled  without  the  slightest  agitation,  and  no  angular 

body  must  come  in  c<»ntact  with  it.  It  tremor  is  communicated, 
congelation  eommenoes  and  the  tempeiatore  starts  ap  to  thirty* 
two  degrees. 

Eminent  physiologists  saj,  that  the  sap  of  trees  and  shmbSi 
which  are  nnii^ured  by  extreme  cold,  are  never  frozen.  I  hare 

known  cabbages  to  freeze  to  the  very  centre  without  sustainij^ 
ii\|ury^  fio  do  o(her  plants  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Oh  tbb  Afplc — ^R.  L.  Pell  said,  that  the  most  usefhl  of  all 
onr  fruits  is  the  apple,  because  it  eomes  within  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  njaukiiid,is  hardy,  consequently  can  be  grown 
universally  without  the  aid  ol  artificial  lu  at.  It  is  employed  in 
the  dessert,  the  culinary  department,  and  lor  the  manolactnxe 
of  elder,  and  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  known  fruits, 
that  is,  it  remains  a  l<mg  time  in  season,  and  (:<lu  be  kept  through 
out  the  winter  without  difficulty.  The  Komans  set  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  raloe  npon  fine  bearing  apple  trees.  It  eame  originally 
ftom  Asia,  and  was  Introduced  into  Enrope  by  gr^ng  npon  the 
«rab  apple,  which  was  indigenous  to  that  oonntry,  where  dkere 
are  now  trees  one  thousand  years  old.  Te  1831  the  Horticultu- 
ral 8ocie^  of  London  enumerated  fifteen  hundred  sorts  in  cuUi* 
▼ation,  ripening  Ikom  the  first  ct  Joly  to  the  last  of  NoTember« 
In  1129  thete  were  but  fif^y-elght  varieties  known  in  Europe. 

Apple  trees  cannot  be  made  to  grow  and  bear  fhiit  in  tropical 
countries,  neither  is  it  known  in  Lapland  j  it  extends  to  the  lati- 
tude of  sixQr.  Like  the  oak|  it  is  the  growth  of  temperate  and 
^iM  dlmatee  alone.  Many  imagine  thit  the  splendid  apples 
known  to  our  ancestors  are  now  debilitated  and  partially  woM 
out;  among  others  they  instance  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  v\cn  go 
so  for  as  to  say  that,  when  the  mother  tree  of  the  apple  dies,  all 
derived  itozh  It  die  alto.  I  consider  this  1d«a  enti/^y  ettotao^ 
and'  kfiotrit  to'beso'ftomthe  hbt  thiic'the  oilgliial  NeW^iMi 
\Plppiti  tr^  died  some  years  since  oH  LoHgidlatid,  and  the  mother 

« 
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Spitzenburgh  tree,  which  originated  in'Esopu?,  TJlster  county, 
this  State,  died  some  years  ago.   The  jirogeiiy  of  these  treei  are 
asliMUhyeiidfloiiridiiBgas  tb^  em  iPMse^  and  with  em  will 
eoDtiiiiie  to  twoenliuiet  to  eenie  at  least  If  any  gfntlwMm 

in  this  Club  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  Fome  of  the  orchard*  ih 
Kew-Jersey,  Loug  Island)  or  oui-  own  Empire  State,  iie  will  not 
be  saipriaed  that  they  sometimes  die;  they  are  never  trinunad. 
never  seraped,  neyer  plowed  among,  never  manored,  and  never 
looked  .it  excejit  with  disgust,  when,  in  fact,  they  require  almost 
as  much  care  and  attention  as  a  man's  children.  What  farmer 
would  treat  his  oom  in  this  manner  1  For  that  erop  he  enriches 
the  land,  plows  and  harrows  it  thoroughly,  plants  his  eom,  adies 
and  plasters  it,  hoes  and  suckers  it,  plows  and  hoes  it  again  and 
again.  Doe^  he  give  the  quarter  of  this  care  and  attention  to 
Ida  apple  orchardi  I  answer,  without  £ear  of  oontradietion,  no! 
He  plants  the  trees  in  holes  half  the  slae  they  ahoald  be  and 
leaves  them  to  nature,  then  wonders  why  his  apples  are  lew  in 
number  and  inferior  in  quality.  Apples  should  be  divided  into 
three  divisions: 

Fkitf  Those  which  are  sweet  and  it  Ibr  eating,  ealled  tabk 
apples. 

Sicond^  Those  which  are  acid  and  proper  for  tarts,  tenned 
kitchen  or  baking  apples. 

Tkirdf  Cider  appies. 

•  All  apples  contain,  fn  their  composition,  malic  acid,  sa^ar, 
mucilage,  woody  fibre,  ©arbouic  acid,  silica,  phosphate  of  iron, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  add,  cmorine,soda,  potash,  magnesia, 
lime,  and  ^m  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  water.  One  dionsand 
pounds  of  fresh  apple  pomace  contains  oyer  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  water.  How  can  a  neglected  apple  orchard  be  expected  to 
produce  abundant  crops  of  &q»  £:uit  when  all  the  aibrementioned 
anbstanses  are  required,  but  never  supplied  Iqt  the  horticultnzistt 
maturation  the  Juice  of  the  apple  is  converted  into  sugar  by 
a  chemical  process  called  sacehaiine  fermentation,  which  rapidly 
passes  into  the  putrelact^ve  stage,  when  the  sugar  is  changed  to  a 
bitter  prlndple  and  the  muisQafs  moulds ;  the  flruj^  then  beeoms 
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offen8i¥0.  If  an^pplelseatMroMandpUuBed  In  a  moisl  titai^ 

tion  for  several  days,  the  surface  will  become  cover<»d  with 
fungi,  liaviDg  nu  arborescent  form  resembling  the  mosetB.  consist- 
ing of  uprii^ht  fttalkg  surmoautad  by  bulbe ;  whea  ih»  £ua^ 
arrives  at  maturi^  the  bulbs  buitt  and  mtlait  its  oon tents,  eo«> 
sisting  of  small  Uaek  seeds, ISur and  wide  Uttough  the  atmosphef« 
ready  to  fall  on  applet,  bit^ad^  or  any  other  substance  in  a  oondi- 
tion  to  xeeei?e  it. 

In  preparing  land  for  an  orchard,  I  would  plow  previous  to 
winter  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inehss,  followed  with  a  subsoil 
plow  to  the  depth  of  slztsen  Inehes  ihore,  and  deeper  If  I  eoold. 

The  land  should  remain  in  this  rough  state  all  winter  to  pulvei^ 
ize  the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  frost;  in  the  spring  draw  upon 
it  a  prepared  oomposition  composed  of  mock,  stable  manuroy 
salt,  ehatooal  dnst,  bona  aarthi  ashes,  loot,  Ise.,  at  the  vale  of 
'  ibrty  bads,  of  fttxtf  boshsls  to  tiie  load,  to  the  aere ;  spread  the 
game  and  plow  it  under,  plant  potatoes  manured  in  the  drill, 
market  them  and  sow  turnips ;  when  thej  are  taken  off  dig  jour 
holes  twenty  fbet  Apart,  six  tsei  in  diameter,  (sqoaie  form,)  plaee 
oomposition  in  the  bottom,  oorer  it  with  snrihee  soH,  plant  jovr 
tree,  spreading  all  the  roots  fan  shape  by  hand,  and  fill  all  the 
interstices  with  pulverized  earth,  after  which  pursue  the  mode 
recommended  for  peach  tree  planting;  till  the  ground  annoally 
with  potatcKS,  com  or  cabbages ;  mannre  eyery  other  year;  keep 
the  trees  well  trimmed  and  stakcni,  wjisli  tho  trunks  annually 
with  soft  soap ;  when  the  branches  of  the  trees  meet,  cut  out,  or 
plant  ont,  every  other  tree,  which  will  leave  your  orchard  for^ 
feel  apart,  the  proper  distance  for  an  apple  orchard  of  large  trees. 
All  limbs  crossing  each  other  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  taken 
ont  with  a  long  handled  chisel  and  mallet  that  the  centre  of  th^ 
tree  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  sun  and  air.  Suckers  must  bo 
cut  off,  or  thumb  pruned  in  July  when  they  are  particularly  ten- 
der, and  if  the  tree  bcc<')mea  bark  bound,  which  will  rarely  happen 
with  tlus  treatment,  split  the  bark  with  a  sharp  knife  tlirough  to 
tho  inner  wood,  from  the  snr£ice  of  the  ground  as  high  as  a  man 
can  reach  with  an  ontrstretched  arm.  Oattle,  horses  or  sheep 
most  never  be  alloired  access  to  the  orchard;  bogs  will  do  no 
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hirm.  WJieat)  barlejr  or  oiti  must  not  be  sown ;  buckwheal 
my  bt,  nd  90  augr  all  koIb  of  noI  onpoi  wttli  advaatngo; 
plowing  among  apple  trees  with  oxen  will  tern  ^mbi.  Attm 

Hon  is  necessary  to  keep  tlie  land  always  free  from  weeds.  When 
the  tree«  require  trimming  perform  the  operation  early  in  June 
if  poMibla,  beeauaatha  sap  Jain  motloii  opwaida  to  dmlo^  Hia 
laan^  and  friiit4Nid8  at  tiiat  aaason,  sad  tta  aMHeqenea  is,  a 

^  covering  immediately  extends  itself  over  the  wounded  portion, 
preventing  decay  of  the  wood,  which  scarcely  has  an  opportniiily 
afibrdad  it  of  beoomiag  drj.  When  the  bud  ia  fiiat  axioiled  to 
glow  in  the  spring,  the  flnida  contained  in  itaie  inevaaaed  in  den- 
sity by  evaporation ;  endosmose  at  once  takes  place  between  ii 
and  the  lower  tissue,  which  parts  with  the  thin  portion  of  its 
extents  and  immediately  acta  bj  andoamoaa  on  the  tisane  ndMB- 
kig,  and  in  this  way  the  entiie  fluid  mattar  in  the  tiee  is  pot  la 
motion  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  la  auches  to  the  minuic  p  inta 
of  the  rootlets  and  spongioles*  When  they  are  a^ectad  the  &uid 
snhatanoes  in  the  soil  are  attMoted  throngh  their  poiasi  thna 
finming  motion  throoghoat  their  lyatenL  Tharefiwe,  it  win  ha 
perceived  that  the  leaves  and  buds  of  trees  in  the  spring  is  not 
the  effect  of  the  ascent  of  the  Fap,  but  the  cauiie  of  it.  An  apple 
tree  eighteen  years  old  pxababJypei!8|)immanl  handled  poonds 
of  moisture  each  day,  which  mnst  baieatoced  ftom  the  earth  bj 
means  of  the  roots.  To  prove  this  take,  for  example,  the  leaf 
of  a  gra]>e  vine  in  a  h(jt  day  and  place  a  glass  next  to  its  under 
surface ;  within  an  hour  wa^  will  run  down  the  glass  in  streams. 
A  cabbage  perspires  over  one  pound  of  water  in  a  day.  Ilils 
fiilly  explains  the  phenomenon  why  transplanting  tr^ea  In  summer 
causes  their  death ;  the  spongioles  become  dry  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
givsen  off  by  the  foli^^e,  therefore  the  tree  is  in  a  short  time  emp- 
tied of  its  fluid  and  death  is  the  natural  consequence. 

I  will  mention  two  recipes,  that  may  be  useful  to  the  Club, 
before  we  leave  this  subject  of  the  apple  tree.  ^ 

The  tirst  is  an  invaluable  composition  that  we  have  compound- 
ed for  oaring  wounds  in  fruit,  or  forest  trees,  caused  by  the  plow. 
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hsmw,  mi«e,  Of  tUmmiiig.  lb  tliir^  poimds  of  bklEoiy  weod 
aAe0       ten  poimdf  of  sand,  ten  pounds  of  diareoal  dust,  two 

pounds  of  alum,  oue  pound  of  sulphur,  thirty  pounds  of  slacked 
lime;  sift  these  compounds  and  mix  them  perfectly  with  thirlgr 
poonds  of  tesh  oow  ozmmrat ;  ooayeit  them  to  the  ooDBlateaoo 
€f  aUitk  paint  by  adding  itiODg  soap  s«ds  to  tho  naaSi  and  put 

it  OA  with  a  stiff  brush. 

The  second  recipe  is  ColnmeUa's  mode  of  preserving  apples. 
He  directs  that  they  be  picked  before  quite  ripe  and  examined 
oaiafttUy  to  see  that  they  are  sound,  and  without  blemish  or 
noma;  ffae^  are  then  ^hloed  in  earthen  Jars,  whieh  aie  to  be 
ilM  wHh  raMn  wine,  or  with  mtist,  ^atis,  thoexpMsed  Jkdee 
of  the  grape  before  its  conversion  into  wine  by  fermentation, 
boiled  into  a  third  of  the  first  quantity,  so  that  all  the  apples 
maj  be  eomed  by  the  liquoir,  tiien  put  the  eom  on  and  plat- 
ter It. 

PjaacB  TasB.— Among  the  most  daUeioua  of  all  ihiHs  may  be 

named  the  peach,  {Amygdalus  Persica.)  The  Nectarine  is  a  va 
riety  of  peach  produced  by  cultivation.  I  liave  seen  peach  trees 
beadng  smooth  skinned  Neetaxinea  on  a  poitios  of  their  hranohea 
and  ixmgh  downy  skinned  peaches  on  otfaexs^and  in  one  instanee 
a  peach  coyered  with  down  on  one  side  and  a  smooth  skin  on  the 
Other.  No  ilirti  ience  can  Le  discovered  between  tlie  two  trees 
when  growing  near  each  otheri  even  the  hiossomi  are  alike. 
Aocoiding  to  the  Bomans  the  peach  tree  originated  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild ;  they  consequently  called  It  Persica, 
by  which  latter  name  it  is  usually  known  by  modem  botanists  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Amygdalus.  They  require  a  long  warm 
season  to  bting  their  fruit  to  perieetioay  so  much  so  that  in  £ng^ 
land  glass  houses,  or  walls  enjoying  a  southern  exposure,  are 
requisite  to  perfect  them.  There  are  but  few  iVuits  superior  to  a 
peach,  if  the  skiu  is  thin,  flesh  firm  and  thick,  pulp  yellowish 
and  the  Juice  flavored.  If  a  peach  is  coMred  with  a  thick  down 
it  is  invariably  of  inferior  quality ;  if  the  flesh  separates  imme- 
diately from  the  stone  on  being  broken,  the  peach  is  called  free- 
Stone,  or  melting  it,  on  the  contrary,  it  adheres  itricUy,  it  is 
called  clingstone.  There  is  a  vaiage  in  France  known  as  Mon- 
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treuil,  where  peaches  of  a  very  superior  quality  are  grown  in 
]M3%e  quaaUtiflS}  and  have  been  for  age*.  Nearly  all  tho  inhabit- 
aats  are  engaged  in  this  business;  £roai  it  thej  d^ve  tbeir 
maintenenoe.  There  are  no  peaohes  raised  in  any  other  part  of 
France  equal  to  those  ol"  Muntrcuil;  but  in  Italy  thvy 
supeiior.  From  the  young  leaves  of  the  peaoh  tree  a  deiicMNia 
Noyeau  is  made  hj  leering  them  in  sweetened  bxandy;  iamibm 
Keetarine  a  drink  called  neetar^  and  nsed  by  the  godSi  was  nude 
in  former  times,  and  from  the  kernels  prusslc  acid  Is  deyeloped 
by  combining  them  with  water. 

The  fuQction  of  the  wocxly  tissue  of  the  peaoh  tre<»,  physioiog- 
ieally  spealdogiis  to  support  the  nnmarons  omens  £wt  ntpintia^ 
digsstiop,  fte.|  enBtainiwg  the  snstemanee  asossssiy  to  fom  por- 
tioBS  of  the  tree  betee  eommwnleattng  dlMctly  witii  the  eoO; 

this  tissue  is  made  up  of  long,  thin,  membranous,  hollow  globules 
invisible  to  the  nailed  eye  and  bundles  of  tubes  more  &iie  thaa 
the  hair  of  women— the  most  solid  portions  contain  the  largeat 
number  ci  these;  Hhea  tiiere  are  coneentric  rings,  which  ftm 
numernus  hollow  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  making  a  yearly 
addition  of  a  circular  layer  of  new  wood  indicating  the  age  of 
iSbB  tree.  If  the  tree  is  so  located  that  cue  side  obtains  nose 
Ught  and  heat  than  the  otfier,  the  livfored  side  will  show  an  te* 

CHi^xsed  thickness  of  layer.s  Rud  Jiiore  vigorous  growth,  the  leaves 
will  be  richer  and  the  branches  moi-e  luxuriant.  When  the  tree 
Is  eqpially  faTored  on  all  sides  the  limbs  will  be  equal  and  the 
layers  will  be  the  seme  thickness  all  round. 

The  best  location  Ibr  a  peach  orchard  is  on  a  side  hill  wifli  • 
south  or  south-cast  exposure,  sheltered  fktwi  the  north  and  wed 

winds.  The  climate  of  .such  a  situation  is  always  warmer  than 
any  other  and  the  sub  soil  is  more  apt  to  be  dry.  The  i>estaoil 
Is  a  rich  calcareous  loam,  which  should  be  always  kept  undsr 
the  plow,  cultirated  with  some  crop  requiring  oonstant  hosing, 
and  this  ground  cannot  possibJy  be  too  rich.  The  yellows,  in  my 
opinioui  is  caused  mainly  by  starvation.  The  tree  bears  a  luxu- 
daiit  CEopi  to  petfiMt  which  it  requires  constant  enrielilqg  togethsr 
with  eKcessive  pruning.  After  the  firuit  Is  takoi  off  the  dirt  ha- 
mediately  surrounding  the  trunk  must  be  removed  and  Lhe  peach 
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worm  sought  alter  and  destroyed;  throe  or  fuiir  wlieelbarrows 
of  rich  compost  may  then  be  placed  coatiguous  to  each  tree  and 
ooveied  with  earth  to  pireyent  the  eseapa  of  mi^an?w  and  other 
gases.  In  the  month  of  Febrnarj  eot  off  many  of  the  branehee 

that  have  borne  fruit,  as  tliey  never  yiehl  a  second  cro]),aiid  thus 
throw  t}ie  tree  as  much  as  possihle  into  new  wood  lor  the  suo- 
eeeding  year. 

When  tree*  are  selected  from  a  nursery  for  orchard  planting, 
•ach  as  have  a  single  strong  elean  stem  that  has  been  onoe  headed 
in  should  be  chosen,  as  small  stemmed  trees  produce  weak  shoots. 
Shoots  must  not  be  aliuwtcl  to  grow  lonor  the  first  year;  they  can 
be  pinched  off  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  early  in  the  sea* 
•on— if  left  later  it  will  canse  wonnds  vpon  the  tree  to  tear  or 
eut  them.  The  second  year  you  may  top  and  prune  the  tree  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  stem,  leaving  the  shoots  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  long;  the  third  year  they  may  be  allowed 
to  bear  a  few,  and  if  the  growth  is  vigorouSi  yon  may  take  o€ 
•onia  of  the  strong  shoots,  which  will  induce  side  shoots  to  grow 
and  make  fine  bearing  wood  for  the  ensuing  year.  If  these  are 
permitted  to  grow  their  full  length  they  will  be  spongy  and  in- 
capable  of  producing  firnit  bearing  wood. 

When  weak  trees  are  prujoed  they  sliould  never  be  cut  at 
iiiigle  flower  bods,  if  they  arof  the  whole  shoot  will  die.  In 
peaeh  trees  coming  to  the  bearing  state,  yon  wiU  invariably  see 

two  flower  buds  close  t<jgetlier,  and  in  the  centre  between  them, 
a  wood  bud;  this  produces  the  shoot  that  yields  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year.  Smmer  pruning  should  ba  eonstantiiy  attended  to  m 
all  the  side  shoots,  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  must  be  taken  off 

while  tender ;  if  permitted  to  grow,  they  weaken  the  fruit  bear- 
ing branches  ibr  the  next  year. 

.Borders  for  wall  fruit  should  be  made  three  feet  deep  and  from 
four  to  six  feet  wide,  of  good,  lively,  light,  fresh  loam,  raised 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  above  the  contiguous  ground  to  allow 

for  sttttling;  when  tlie  tree  is  placed  in  the  hole  prepared  for  it, 
till  all  the  interstices  under  and  around  the  roots  with  the  rich- 
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«il  and  best  mould — a  short,  sharp  stick  may  be  used  to  advuH 
tag:e  for  this  purpose  ;  fill  the  hole  to  the  (op  without  treading, 
th«u  poor  on  as  much  water  as  this  light  soil  will  absori);  pkM 
•  f  CioDg  stake  near  the  tree  and  tie  it  firmly  tiiereto;  let  the  tree 
remain  in  this  eoodition  until  the  next  day,  when  fresh  mooM 
may  be  thrown  on  and  the  wliole  consolidated  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  treading;  rotten  leaves,  or  barn-yaid  manure,  may  now 
be  placed  on  the  surface  around  the  tree,  which  will  shade  the 
ground  frdm  the  son's  rays  and  prevent  the  rapid  escape  of 
moisture. 

A  gentleman  In  Kentucky  says  the  yellows  is  caused  by  a  gnh 
worm  one  inch  long  when  full  grown,  lai-gest  at  the  head  and 
tapering  down.  It  is  propagated  by  a  long,  slender,  dark  colored 
iy  about  the  siae  of  a  yellow  Jacket.  The  eggs  are  laid  at  tbm 
foot  of  the  tree  in  July  and  August,  and  when  hatched,  the  ma^ 
got  descends  and  enters  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  roots^ 
on  which  it  feeds  until  the  leaves  torn  yellow  and  the  trees  ulti« 
mately  die  of  yellows.  His  remedy,  which  he  has  pnrsiied  e^l 
years  successfully,  is  to  place  stable  manure, closely  packed  three 
or  lour  iuches  high,  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  May  or  June« 

Tliis  worm  of  which  the  gentleman  of  Kentucky  speaks,  is  the 
common  peach  worm.  It  never  enters  the  hard  wood  of  the  tree 
as  the  apple  borer  does,  but  confines  its  depnedations  enlirdy  to 

the  pulp  between  the  wood  and  hard  bark ;  he  may  be  easily 
discovered  from  the  fact  that  gum  always  oozes  out  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  his  immediate  viciniQr.  The  fiy  invariahlj 
selects  young  trees  with  soft  bark  in  piefiaience  to  other  ones.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  the  enrichment  of  the  earth  oontigaons  to  the 
roots  of  the  peach  tree  that  prevents  the  yellows  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  attack  of  the  ily.  If  the  proper  Ingredients 
requisite  for  its  growth,  and  the  formation  of  its  fruit,  nxp  annu- 
ally supplied  without  stint,  the  yellows  will  rarely  make  Its 
appeuiance. 

Professor  Mapes  presented  for  distribution  some  of  his  GMeyweD 

ever-green  coru,  much  valued ;  lie  had  sold  it  for  a  dollar  a  quart, 
equal  to  thirty-two  dollars  a  bushel,/or  nid.   He  also  presented 
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u  a  jar  of  jelly  made  by  him  from  his  Catawba  Grapes.    The  mem- 

0  beis  of  the  Club  (some  thirty-fiye  in  namber)  tasted  it  and  gaT» 
if  Hioir  opinions.  Some  said  veiy  good,  exeellent  and  delicious. 

^         The  ProfesscMr  said,  the  attendance  of  practical  frnit  groweis  it 

larger  than  usual  and  much  information  has  been  elicited.  Mr. 
^.      B.  L  Pell  made  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  apple  and  gave  a 
•nccinct  liistoxy  of  his  experiments  and  th^ir  results. 

^ '        Onr  leaders  are  aware  that  Mr.  Pell  is  the  owner  of  the  largest 

apple  orchard  in  the  world,  and  no  c;ro\ver  of  this  fruit  has  been 
1^  more  successful.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  apple  trees 
^  might  be  made  to  bear  everj  year  bj  supplying  the  necessary 
^      pabnlom  fbr  producing  fimit 

^  lAi.  Pell  and  soine  other  members  stated  that  those  trees  to 
^      whidi  they  had  given  liberal  supplies  of  manures  of  the  i  r  oper 

kind,  were  not  deteriorated  in  qaality  by  bearing  every  year 

1  instead  of  every  other  year,  but  that,  in  every  respect,  they  were 
:  Imptoved ;  the  tree  as  well  as  the  fruit  was  adyaneed  in  quali^i 
i  and  the  gain  by  rendering  them  more  firuitful  was  yery  great 
I       The  bark  of  the  trees  should  be  kept  clean  by  scraping  off  the 

old  and  dead  bark,  washing  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  one  pound 
^      of  bleachers  No.  1  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water,  &c.  The  trimming^ 
'      wl&en  necessary,  should  be  performed  in  June,  and  the  suckan 
'       should  be  removed  in  midsummer  while  green  and  tender  \if 
'       rubbing  them  olf  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  large  enough 
'       to  require  the  knife.   Orchards  should  be  as  thoroughly  culti- 
▼ated  as  other  crops,  and  should  not  be  used  for  the  raising  of 
ioeh  erope  as  require  similar  constituents  to  those  composing  tha 
apple  tree  or  fruit.    Mr.  P.  stated  that,  in  his  early  experiments, 
thej  were  conducted  without  an  analysis  of  the  soil  or  fruit,  but 
'      >e  was  well  aware  that,  whatever  the  necessary  constituents 
might  be,  they  would  require  amendment  for  increasing  the  crops, 
'       and  he  tliereCore  made  a  compost  as  general  in  its  character  as 
pofiaible,aQd  containing  the  greatest  variety  he  could  get  together 
I      of  such  ingredients  as  he  could  presuppose  to  be  proper;  that  ha 
removed  the  surface  soil  from  the  roots,  applied  the  compost  near 
the  roots  so  as  to  be  within  distance  to  be  reached  by  the  spon- 
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gioles  and  'covered  again  with  the  soil.  From  the  large  qnantitj 
of  lime  wliich  the  hark  and  leaves  of  the  apple  tree  knowm, 
even  at  that  early  day,  to  contain,  he  had  limed  liberally,  whieii 
doabtless  operated  in  promoting  the  decompoaition  of  tlie  oigwie 
portionf  of  the  compost  and  in  rendering  all  portions  soluble  In 
water  fur  the  use  of  tlie  tree ;  that  the  portions  of  liis  orcliard 
thus  treated  had  produced  good  crops  ol  iiuit  every  year  instead 
of  every  other  yetr  as  was  the  case  with  unled  trees. 

The  great  age  of  the  apple  tree  was  spoken  some  were 
known  in  England  two  thousand  years  old.  ▲  member  presoift 
stated  that  he  had  cnt  down  a  tree  on  his  farm  the  year  after  its 

havins?  given  a  full  crop  of  i'niit  and  lound  the  trunk  to  have 
two  hundred  and  Mty  annual  rings. 

It  was  stated  that  one  thousand  pounds  of  apples  contained 
one  hundred  and  seven^  pounds  oi  oiganio  matter,  which  most 
aeeessarily  be  used  ftom  sdls  containing  apple  trees  and  iherefim 
required  renewal;  nor  must  this  organic  matter  be  of  a  fermenta- 
ble or  heating  kind:  muck,  river  mud,  woods-earth, chip  manure 
or  other  cold  eomposts— fuliy  deo(Hnposed  tan  and,  indeed,  any  ot 
the  nsults  of  vegetable  decay  whidi  had  lost  its  power  of  le- 
heating  by  additions  of  moisture. 

The  inorganic  requirements  also  require  renewal;  thus,  one 

hundred  pounds  of  the  ashes  of  apples  would  yield  four  pounds 
of  lime,  twenty- four  pounds  of  soda,  two  pounds  of  chlorine,  and 
pvobably  a  still  larger  amount  of  these  ingredients  for  formiqg 
the  leaves,  bark  and  wood.  Among  other  constituents  the  phos- 
phates are  required,  sulphuric  acid  is  also  necessary  to  ensure 
fruitfulness;  potash  inn^t  bo  added  and  therefore  the  latter  mate- 
rials should  be  added  to  the  muck,  mud  or  wood-earth,  so  that, 
tn  addition  to  fttmishing  the  inorganic  amendments,  they  might 
assist  in  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  and  render  th^ 
whole  ht  for  use  in  tlie  orchard.  Phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
add  and  lime  will  result  from  the  solution  of  bones  in  sulphuric 
add ;  chlorine,  lime  and  soda  from  the  decomposition  of  eommon 
salt  by  lirae,  while  the  potnsh  n^ay  be  added  in  the  form  of  wood 
ashes — either  or  all  these  render  organic  matter  slowly  soluble 
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in  water  and  ready  for  the  use  of  the  trees.  Frequent  plowing 

of  orchards  was  recommended,  and  the  raising  of  root  crops  by 
liberal  manuring  was  also  recommended  as  a  ready,  cheap  and 
•elf-paying  method  of  giving  health  to  orchards.  The  loani| 
leareS)  fto.,  fkom  woods  were  generally  admitted  to  be  useful  for 
orchards,  being  the  results  of  decompositions  of  organisms  not 
dissimilar  to  fruit  trees. 

Fruits  of  many  kinds  preserved  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  exhibited;  among  tliym  were  several  kinds  of  choice 
pears  of  superior  quality  with  all  the  fine  flavor  and  beauty  of 
appearance  of  fruit  freshly  ripened.  The  process  of  Mr.  Curtis 
Is  as  yet  a  seeret,  but  It  is  hoped  he  may  be  induced  to  make  it 
public.  Jelly  from  the  Catawba  grape  was  also  exhibited  having 
all  the  flavor  of  the  fresh  grape,  the  mode  of  preparing  which 
will  be  made  known  in  our  May  number. 

A  quantity  of  StowelFs  evergreen  corn  was  distributed  among 
the  memberSi  and  the  subject  of  apples  agreed  to  be  continued  for 
the  next  meeting.  On  motion,  the  culture  of  pears  was  added, 

and  the  Club  adjourned  to  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  month, 
when  the  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck. — The  apple  tree  may  be  said  to  be  a  native  of 
our  country.   The  crab  apple  tree  grows  wild  in  many  of  our 
ibrests.   The  crab  apple,  diflering  in  size,  flavor,  and  appearance, 
— ^fbr  there  are  many  varieties  of  them — ^will  grow  well  only  in 
a  northern  climate.   Hence,  our  numerous  kinds  grow  best,  pro- 
duce more  abundantly,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  from  38  to  45  and 
perhaps  50  degrees  nortli,  although  most  of  those  growing  in  our 
country,  no  doubt,  came  from  Europe,  and  consist  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  some  of  the  best  qualities.   We  could  have  had 
them  here  in  time,  in  equal  numbers  and  variety,  by  cultivation, 
as  we  have  now  by  exportation.    We  have  their  origin  here, 
the  crab  apple,  from  wh(  nee  they  all  sprung  in  Europe,  and 
these,  probably,  finer  and  of  more  various  kinds,  than  ever  they 
were  there.  Besides,  it  is  admitted  by  most  European  writers  on 
fimits,  that  the  apple  in  America  prospers  better  in  eveiy  way 
than  in  any  other  country.   This  embraces  longevity,  cheapness 
of  raising  them,  abundance,  variety  and  flavor.   1  agree  with 
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Mr.  Pell  on  most  of  the  important  points  contained  in  his  essay 
on  the  apple,  and  the  best  manner  of  ouItivaUng  it  for  profil. 
fie  eertaiidj  has  had  great  ezperieim  sod  floeeML  This  ahovi 
that  his  iystem  of  treating  them»  is  In  the  main,  ooneet.  Thtf 
are  a  hardy  tree,  will  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  stand  almost 
any  degree  of  cold.    Tliey  require  a  ricli  soil,  and  manure  of 
various  kinds,  to  produce  abundantly.  I  think  that  probahlj  he 
may  make  those  treeSy  or  some  of  them,  which  piodoee  firalt  In 
any  quantity  only  every  other  year,  yield  It  every  year,  by  treat- 
ment ;vith  certain  kinds  of  luajiiu-es,  mineral  and  organic,  of 
which  bearing  trees  exhaust  it.    It  is  ;vell  known  that  this  is 
the  habit  of  most  fruit  trees,  to  produce  in  quantities,  only  evwy 
other  year.  Nnt  trees,  hickory,  chestnut,  fte.^  will  produce  only 
every  other  year.    These  grow,  too,  in  forests,  wild,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  where  tlie  earth  is  rich,  and  every  kind  of  manure  de- 
rived from  leaves,  old  wood,  grass,  Le.   This  shows  that  it  is 
natural  to  the  fruit  plant  to  do  this,  especially  when  die  hahit 
eo  universally  prevails  among  them  all.   It  seems  to  be  requind 
by  nature  for  rest ;  after  the  ellort  of  giving  one  great  crop,  ft 
requires  repose  for  a  year.    There  is  among  most  orchards,  and 
Indeed,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  whether  it  grows  in  the  forest  or  fields 
a  few  trees  that  bear  every  year.   I  have  observed  myself,  and 
have  been  told  bv  others  who  have  observed  the  same  Ihiuff,  that 
those  trees  which  bear  a  full  crop  every  year  are  subject  to  an 
earlier  decline.  They  decay  and  finally  die  before  those  that 
bore  only  every  otiier  year.  This  is  natural ;  the  yes^  of  repose 
and  rest,  by  some  freak  or  sport  of  nature,  they  have  been  de- 
prived of,  and  tliey  sink  sooner  uuder  the  effort.  Reasoning 
from  analogy,  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether  the  iroit  trees 
that  are  forced  fhnn  their  natural  coarse  of  producing  WMf 
other  year,  by  an  nnnsual  quantity  of  special,  artificial,  or  mine- 
ral and  organic  manures  applied  to  them,  would  not  be  exhaust- 
ed) decline,  and  die  considerably  sooner  from  the  same  canse. 
It  has  been  said  hs  answer  to  this,  that  making  the  orchard  pro- 
dnee  every  year,  would  give  so  much  more  fruit  as  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  the  trees  earlier  in  life.  This  is  rather  speculative.  Many 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  estimating  this  damage,  accompa- 
nied with  contingencies.  The  cost  of  the  extra  manure,  the  i»- 
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Iwr  of  pnoeaiiBgaiid  applying  it,  tiM  east  of  plontliig  a  young 

orchard  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  one,  the  time  it  would  be 
before  this  be^aii  to  i)roduce  so  as  to  be  profitable,  how  xuanj 
years  would  be  lost,  by  this  extra  effort  of  the  old  one  to  piodiioi 
eveqr  ymt,  m  tt  would  be  piet^  dii&eiiittD  tell  the  year  or  time 
they  would  die— whether  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  yean.  Theee 
philosophical  or  scientific  (>x]nriincnls  in  agricuiture,  tliat  re- 
quire so  much  time,  cannot  be  easily  made  with  any  accuracy, 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  new  ayttem  nay  be  disoovered  and  oon* 
MeiedagrMtlmproTenienton  thepreoentOM  In  rdaing  fralt 
and  other  agricultural  prodnett.  Those  of  the  present  dary  may 
be  oast  aside  as  visionary  and  of  little  worth,  compared  with 
what  science  and  progress  may  discover  hereai'ier.  Even  those 
who  by  their  snpofior  aentenees  and  diUgnoa  bvooght  them  into 
Botieeandnfie,wonIdalmQetblnfh  at  thsir  own  ahort-al^ted- 
nees,  in  not  seeing  as  ftr  into  prineiple  and  improTements  as 
those  who  came  a  few  years  after  them.  The  regular  subject  of 
the  day  being  the  apple,  strictly,  the  debates  should  hA?e  becB 
oonfined  to  this.  It  has  heoi  Joinedi  thongh,  with  the  peaeb, 
aomewhat  diflhrant  in  ebaneter  and  pilneiple,  and  ihoti  tftattd, 
in  regard  to  the  last  fruit,  which  do  not  meet  my  views.  I  must 
therefore  notice  some  of  these  facts.  It  has  been  said  tlie  peach 
tree  requires  a  veiy  rich  soil  and  liberal  pruning,  more  or  less 
orery  year.  Tlie  peaeh  is  a  native  of  a  hot|  dzy  elimate,  4ho 
aandy  plains  of  Penia  and  tiie  Persian  Gnlf,  deserts  of  Arabia} 
some  parts  of  Egypt.  It  is  said  they  will  not  grow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile — it  is  too  rich  for  them — made  so  by  the  annualluun- 
datioQS  of  this  river.  Whan  brought  north  in  Europe  or  Amerl- 
OB  they  thrive  best,  and  lire  nmch  longer  on  a  light  sandy  soil, 
md  very  little  mannre.  The  thrift  ef  the  peaeh  In  onr  somhem 
states,  and  the  great  ago  to  which  they  generally  live  there, 
IMTOves  this.  One  object  in  not  pruning  much,  is  to  let  them 
have  the  benefit  of  all  their  leavea  and  branehos  to  piotoot  the 
fhdtjuid  tree  generally  tan  onr  hot  snn,  whieh  ii^uea  both. 
Tn  England,  and  countries  far  north,  they  pmne  more ;  they 
want  the  sun  on  tlieir  fruit ;  it  matures  better.  A  rich  soil  makes 
the  tree  grow  up  rank  and  rapid,  full  of  juices,  its  sap  vessels 
distended  and  surcharged  with  sap.  These  often  burst,  and  the 
.  icgolar  flow  of  the;;sap  np  and  down,  in  the  natinal  ehannela  la 
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iBtcmptad)  iti  whole  mpoliitkm  Ihmfaj  diw^yiij  aad  dec^ 
and  daeth  toon  £>lk>wt.  Hie  up  Moends  from  tke  roots  to  the 

leaves,  and  is  there  elaborated  and  deeeends  through  rimJlar 
channels,  and  in  its  descent  after  elaboration,  a  portion  of  it  is 
■tflmiH***^  with  the  tree,  and  ioGreaaes  itA  wood  and  i^wth,  and 
praerret  its  life.  TheeleTen.orMvaileaiiiigredtoDls  wiitab  II. 
is  said  all,  or  mott  pUaU  require  to  mske  tlisai  live  mad  gmr, 
would  not  help  the  peseh  tree  thus  afflicted ;  they  would  not  any 
of  them  touch  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Perhaps  these  or  some  of 
tbem  might  have  sniated  in  prodoeing  the  etofSy  that  is,  too  sad- 
den and  i^iid  a  growth  of  tke  treei  oeesdoning  a  n^enboad- 
ance  of  juices,  and  thereby  surehtrglng  its  sap  ▼aieeis  and  mak- 
ing them  explode.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  every  disease  to  which 
the  tree  is  subject,  arises  from  some  such  cause,  some  maltreatr 
ment  in  its  oaltarsi  it  may  piodnee  Uie  yellows.  We  do  know 
Aat  the  tree  In  the  middle  end  eastern  states  is  and  has  been 
fbrty  or  fifty  y^ar?,  short-lived,  where  it  did  not  use  to  be  so. 
If  any  one  could  discover  a  remedy  for  this  grievance  he  would 
be  eonferring  a  great  benefit  on  his  fellow  oitizenS|  in  incwasing 
largely  their  health  and  happiness,  profit  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Manioe,  of  Long  Island. — I  know  that  the  early  harteit 
apple  which  is  aeeiistonied  to  bear  a  erop  only  every  seeond 

year,  is  now  made  to  bear  fine  crops  every  year.  In  some  I'ruits 
this  constant  production  of  fruit  is  found,  and  not  at  all  with  any 
k\J  ury  to  the  trees.  An  orange  tree  will  give  three  erops  a  yesr. 

4.  member  asks ;  How  is  it  in  forest  trees  1 

Another  replied :  Hickory  gives  nuts  only  every  seeond  yesr. 

PMtessor  Mapes,-— When  they  are  mnkhed  they  beer  erery 
year.   Their  own  leaves  eoeerlng  the  ^roond  all  about  them, 

does  this.   Single  trees,  where  the  leaves  are  blown  away  from 
tbem,  bear  biennially. 

The  Chairman  gave  an  invitation  to  all  the  members  to  bring  at 
next  meeting  some  of  their  best  seeds,  grafts  and  cuttings  £ur  ex- 
change. £aeh  may  bring  but  one,  bat  he  may  esny  maqy  awi^. 
And  besides,  when  brought  by  hdwuaUe  eitlmis  tibay  are  ftr 
more  reliable  for  quality. 
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The  Chairman  said  that  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter,  produce  nert  seafion  more  tops  than  tubers.  ThaX  when 
Hid  natural  ones  were  transplanted  by  a  former  of  his  aeqnain- 
tanee,  he  had  good  erops  from  it,      no  roi!  He  took  the  growth 

from  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes. 

B.  L.  Pell. — That  is  my  method,  snccessfully  practiced  for 
tOk  years  past.  I  take  a  piece  of  the  [potatoe,  at  the  bottom  of 
Hm  shoot,  and  set  it  out  The  eSeet  of  this  method  is,  to  give 
potatoes  aboQt  live  weeks  earlier  than  by  the  eommon  way  of 
planting. 

Professor  Mapes  remarked,  that  in  Beatson's  pamphleti  pub- 
lished SO  jetis  agO|  this  method  was  folly  settled,  and  a  oonehi- 
akm  as  to  its  rssnlts  well  feimded,  viz:  fhatitwUl  not  give  large 

crops  ;  that  it  is,  however,  well  enoi^  for  small  lamllies  desi- 
ring very  early  potatoes. 

Subjeot  for  next  meeting — The  Ap^U  conltnued,  and  Uu  Pirn 

The  Club  than  partidpated  in  the  Catawba  Jelly  and  the  divl- 
ston  of  seeds. 

A  drawing  of  the  eirenmferenee  of  a  potatoe  exhibited  at  thr 

Western  World  Institute  Fail ,  was  exhibited  to  the  Club,  being  two 
feet  lour  inches  in  circumfeience,  and  its  weight  seven  pounds 
•nd  a  quarter.  This  drawing  is  sent  by  Andrew  Williams  and 
B.  F.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  California. 

The  pears  preserved  by  W.  Curtis',  of  Boston,  were  presented 
by  R.  L.  Pell,  and  tasted  by  tlie  Club.  The  opinion  that  they 
had  retained  their  ripe  delicious  ilavor  was  unanimous.  The  ex* 
temal  appeaianee  of  some  of  these  pears  was  that  of  being  Just 
pleked  ftall  and  fresh  from  the  trse. 

The  Club  then  a^Joimied. 
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Amesicav  Ikstitutk,  1 
Farmer^s  Guby  March  23(2, 1852.  ^ 

Hon.  RoBE&T  Swift  LiviMcsToif,  in  Hxe  chair;  Hen&y  M£igS| 
Secretary. 

Subject— JAe  Cherry  Tree. 

Professor  Mapes  remarked,  that  the  cherry  tree  was  generally 
of  rapid  growth.   The  black  and  heart  shaped  che  rr  ies  are  al  wajs 
Tigoious,  have  fine  large  spreading  heads,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
Acid  and  red  cherry  trees  are  of  low  €tatnre|  more  bnshy,  and  of 

tardy  growth. 

The  cherry  came  originally  from  Asia.  Lucullus  brought  this 
fruit  from  Cerams  into  Italy  in  the  ytar  C9,  before  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny ;  100  years  after  this  tlie  Romans  had  eighty  rario- 
ties.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  ftom  England  and  Hoi- 
land. 

Uset. — ^A  good  dessert  fruit;  early;  the  acid  kinds  good  (far 
cooking;  the  Kentish  and  the  early  Richmond  may  be  stoned  and 

dried.    Our  Virginia  wild  clierry  is  used  to  give  flavor  to  brandj. 

These  cherries  are  worth  four  dollais  a  bushel  in  the  New-YorJc 
« 

market.  Kirsckmsser^  Ratafiaj  cortfrial  of  Grenoblci  and  MartH' 
chino,  the  fayorite  liqueur  of  Italy,  are  all  made  from  the  Black 

mazzard,  or  jean. 

Cherry  gum  resembles,  and  is  used  for  shnilar  uses  wflli  the 
gum  arable.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable.  The  Virginh*i,  or 
wild  wood ,  resembles  mahogany,  and  takes  a  polish .  Large  black 
aheny  is  tlie  fruit  shade  tree;  has  a  large  sized  blossom  of  fina 
ibrm,  and  its  shade  fits  it  ibr  a  road-side  tm.  Avenues  of  cherry 
trees  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  they  are  tabooed  trees;  prop- 
erty of  the  people. 

Soil  and  situation. — This  tree  delights  in  a  free  soil,  and  is  there 
long  lived,  even  if  the  soil  be  light  and  thin.  It  bears  more  lux- 
uriantly in  tLee^  loam.  ,  In  oFer  rich  alluvial  soils,  like  those  of 
the  west,  it  runs  too  mueh  to  wood  and  bears  shy ;  the  trunk 
overgrowing  and  splitting.  It  is  short  lived  in  damp  places.  When 
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planted  in  warm  vallies  and  soils  it  should  have  the  northern  exr 
posure  to  present  too  earlj  blossoming. 

Propa<^afion. — Bud  ou  the  Black  mazzard.    Prepare  the  seeds 
of  the  Black  mazzaxd  for  ndaing  stocks)  place  the  chexxies  in  a 
pile  to  decaj;  wash  off  the  pulp;  plant  theseedsin  a  nursery  in 
drills ;  cover  them  one  inch  deep ;  they  will  vegetate  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  nursery  rows,  twelve 
inches  apart,  in  autuinn  or  in  the  next  spring.   In  the  ibllowing 
Ai^^ost  bud  them,  separate  the  small  irom  the  large  stocks,  pot 
(hem  in  separate  rows.   Our  cherries  are  generally  with  its  as 
standards.    In  goud  soils  the  buds  will  make  stocks  six  or  eight 
&et  high  in  one  season.   For  dwarf  trees,  the  Morello  seedlings 
tte  med  fot  stooks;  for  veij  dwarfed  tieesi  the  periumed  thmf 
(eerasns  mahaleb)  is  used.  DwarA  must  be  headed  back  in  the 
nursery  in  the  second  year,  to  secure  lateral  shoots.    As  to  cul- 
tivation, the  cherry  trees  require  but  little.   Manure  old  trees 
slightly;  prune  out  loo  thick  heads  or  dead  and  etojpslngbtanelieii 
bat  only  when  it  Is  really  necessary;  prune  always  in  midsun^ 
mer,  fur  tluit  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not  exuded.  It 
is  not  a  very  long  lived  tree ;  averages  30  or  40  years.    The  train- 
ing of  it  is  not  much  in  use  here.  The  Heart  and  the  Biganean 
are  the  only  kinds  trained,  and  those  horizontally.  The  proper 
distance  between  the  trees  should  be  20  feet  for  strong  trees,  and 
18  for  the  slow  growing  kinds.    Trained  cherry  trees  are  cut  off 
twice  in  each  seascm,  in  May  and  July.   When  bark  bound  wash 
them  with  Bennies'  mixture— 1  lb.  soda  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
mixture  ascends  the  capillary  vessels,  and  is  much  aided  by  the 
motion  given  to  trees  and  plants  by  wind     A  rattan  with  one 
end  placed  in  water  and  then  bent  to  and  iro  raises  tix»  water  to 
ita  top. 

A  leeent  discoTSiy  has  glm  to  eommeroe  and  household  eoo- 
snmption,  a  eheap  and  effeetusl  agent  ibr  deodorising  and  disin- 
fecting localities,  where  the  disagreeable  exhalations  of  ammonia 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  prevails,  such  as  sick  chambers,  yards, 
vumvfiMtarieSi  ptiTiee,  &e.  ne  artlele  is  a  kind  of  peat  §&anA 
mt  Cape  EUiabeth,  four  adiit  Ikom  BovHandi  Meinoi  wbicih  e»* 
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tilBt  Ttifow  mUm  nMltet,  Itaviiiif  ike  propeHiet  of  pedpite- 

ting  sulphuretted  hydiogeu  and  ammoniacal  gases,  and  render- 
ing  them  peifectly  inodorous.    Besi(!es  these  valuable  gtuilitict 
of  the  peat  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  extant,  oontaioingv 
It  does  large  qna&tltiM  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  aol- 
phate  of  soda  and  p<jtash,  earbonate  of  lime,  ehloride  of  eodfimi, 
and  soluble  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  all  of  which  are  the  neces- 
sary every  day  food  of  all  the  esculent  and  fMrinaceous  plants 
that  make  np  the  yegetable  food  of  man*  This  lemarkable  peat 
Is  iMidered  still  more  powesfiil  than  in  lis  naliYestale,  1^  a  dUlh 
enlt  pioesss  of  eharring,  now  lendeved  periMtlj  easy  by  esrtiln 
new  iMi]»r<>vements  now  in  USe  by  the  Great  Pond  Mining  and 
Agricultural!  Company,  incorporated  in  Maine,  who  have  estab- 
lished woriu  for  the  manufacture  of  this  agent  and  the  intiodiie> 
tion  of  it  into  general  nse.  Tlie  Legislature  of  Maine,  on  Ineor- 
potatingthis  eompany,  held  its  object  in  sneh  hig^  esteem  as  Id 
exempt  it  Irum  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years.    The  com- 
paoy  has  now  a  steam  mill  which  is  capable  of  grinding  ^00 
boxes  a  day,  which  sells  for  two  dollars  a  box.  The  supply  is 
extensive  and  can  be  made  equal  to  eonsomption,  which  as  aooa 
as  it  is  Iciiown  will  be  immense.  This  is  the  only  mine  of  peat 
In  the  couutry  kuowu  to  possess  these  peculiar  pi*operties. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  — The  primary  division  of  cherries  into  Bignr- 
Xeaus  Moreflas  and  Heart ^  having  been  fully  described  wiih 
some  of  the  varieties  under  each  head,  and  commented  npon,  I 
shall  oonfine  the  few  observations  I  shall  make  on  the  subject, 

mostly  to  s  >nie  notice  of  the  common  red  sour  cherry.  This  is 
pretty  wcii  known  in  all  parts  at'  our  country,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  esteemed  of  this  class  of  our  early 
Ihdts.  It  begins  to  turn  red,  when  a  little  more  than  lialf  grown, 
about  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  continues  growing  and  diang^ 
ing  color  to  a  deeper  red  until  ripe.  There  is  no  better  cherry 
for  cooking.  It  will  answer  fur  this,  a  few  days  after  it  begins 
to  change  its  ooior,  until  it  gets  perfectly  ripe,  which  is  tewaida 
the  middle  of  July;  after  It  gets  deed  rqM  as  It  Is  usoaUy  called, 
it  becomes  a  dark  red,  the  sharpness  of  its  acid  is  greatly  blur.t- 
ed  and  softened  by  ltd  perfect  ripeaeii6,  then  it  la  an  excellent 
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table  cherry  to  eat  as  a  de«8©rt,  the  game  as  the  sweeter  varieties, 
it  is  one  of  the  fine^ii  lor  pies,  pucUiings,  &c.,  and  will  answer  for 
these  when  about  two-thirds  ripe,  with  plenty  of  sugar  at  this 
stage ;  when  ripe  the  best  kinds  are  of  good  size,  the  trees  good 
bearers  generally,  and  when  foil  of  fmit  have  a  beautiful  appea- 
rance, <  ntrastcd  with  the  green  leaves;  th(*y  arc  very  easily 
raised,  require  a  good  soii^  tlie  shoots  spring  up  e?ery  where 
were  the  tree  grows^  it  will  grow  thriftily  from  the  roots,  suokers 
or  seeds,  and  I  have  known  them  to  bear  two  years  from  trans- 
pliiiiting  the  sliouts  and  three  frcra  tlie  s^ed,  and  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  ixuit,  as  the  tree  increases  in  size,  and  thus  uniailingi 
almost  every  year,  more  or  less.  They  are  not  preyed  upon  so 
much  by  insects  as  the  sweeter  kinds,  still  they  suffer  at  timet 
some,  I  have  seen  nurseries  spring  up  where  the  trees  grow,  and 
become  sliortly  troublesome  from  their  rapid  growth  and  num- 
bers, and  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  dig  them  up  or  out  them 
down  «nd  make  tre  wood  of  them,  not  wishing  to  Inorease  their 
number  by  transplantation.   Latterly,  they  are  as  much  sought 
after  I  think  in  our  markets  as  many  of  the  sweeter  kind,  and 
more  tiian  some ;  our  gardeners  and  iarmers  ought  to  raise  more 
of  them,  as  it  is  thought  from  the  ease  and  eertainty  of  their 
growth  and  qualities  as  beazeis,  they  would  pay  as  well  aa  any. 
The  little  Aofiey  cherry,  resembles  them  in  quantity  and  eertainty 
of  bearing;  of  a  fine  flavor,  a  little  tart,  but  not  aa  much  so  as 
the  sour  ckerry,  so  called.    The  former  it  is  said,  will  not  sutler 
from  the  long  spell  of  hot  moist  foggy  weather  we  sometimes 
have  about  eherry  time,  and  causes  most  of  the  sweet  delicate 
kind  to  rot  on  tiie  tree. 

CoUmauiiim  it  JlgriadUirt  dt  VMghU.  By  L.  Moll,  Paris,  1845 : 

Extracts  translated  by  H.  Meigs,  1852. 

The  camel  does  not  afibrd  as  many  advantages  to  our  colonists 
as  to  the  Arabs;  it  is  even  ])robable  that,  in  proportion  as  roads 
shall  be  opened,  they  will  lose  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  latter,  at  least  in  the  northern  part  of  Tell,  for  the  camel, 
being  ada}  U  il  to  the  j)ack-saddle  only,  and  also  more  to  ])lains 
tiiau  mountains,  must  necessarily  give  place  to  vehicles  and 
draught  animals  wbereirer  there  are  roads.  The  chief  advantages 
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Um  UNBAle,  th«  fleih  of  the  jooog  ones  and  Uie  kair  of  Uie  old 

ones. 

In  Febmaxyand  March  eamels  oonple  and  bear  until  the  cnsii- 
fag  spring.   In  the  rnttfog  season  the  males  are  nngoTeraabla 

and  dangerous  even  to  tht  ir  masters.  The  mother  shows  great 
tenderness  tor  ber  young,  which  requires  the  same  care  a3  a  colt 
and  the  mother  as  mneh  as  the  mare.  When  the  young  camel  is 
between  Ibnr  and  live  years  old,  they  begin  to  try  on  the  pack- 
saddle. 

The  coast  of  Algeria  has  no  natural  good  harbors  and  tfasy 
must  be  made  at  great  expense. 

Almost  ihe  whole  of  Algeria  belongs  to  the  transition  ofdcr, 

secondary  and  tertiary — all  the  rocks  are  of  recent  formatioD,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  being  sedimentary.  ^V  e  know  that  soil 
composed  of  these  rocks  is  generally  richer  than  that  made  by 
the  decomposition  of  crystalline  rocks.  Three  caleareons  varie- 
ties prevail  up  to  fine  marble ;  there  are  clay  marls,  doloBdtiety 
clay  schistus,  talcose,  gypsum  and  gneiss.  Another  fact  which 
shows  the  richness  of  the  soil — the  greater  part  of  the  mountains 
stfll  retain  a  remarkable  thickness  of  soil  even  npon  their  sum* 
mits.  I  saw  no  where  snch  peeled  bare  mountains  as  we  hare  in 
the  south  of  France.  This  is  owing  to  their  not  being  cultivated. 
In  fact  when  a  soil  is  abandoned  it  grows  plants  which  perish  on 
It  and  annually  enridi  the  soil  where  they  grew,  and  their  roots 
retain  the  soil  firom  washing  away. 

The  Arabs  annually  burn  the  bushes,  &c.,on  tiieir  wild  lands. 

The  spontaneous  vegetation  of  the  country  is  very  rich  even  In 
districts  which,  to  the  eye,  augur  badly  lor  their  fertility.  Tlie 
ArabS|  however,  contrive  to  get  from  their  farms  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre  of  wheat  or  barlcji  for  want  of  mamue 
and  proper  working;  they  Jnst  scratch  the  ground  making  little 
paialiel  furrows. 

Certain  parts  of  the  country  are  not  fertile  on  account  of  the 
sea  salt  prevailing  in  the  soil.  Tiie  Sebgha  and  the  Scott  are  in 
reality  salt  lakes  towards  the  interior.   The  environs  of  Bdne 
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file  flonntrj  comprised  between  that  city,€k)iistantine  and  FhlUp- 
ville;  the  plains  of  Dgigelly  and  Bougie  to  a  vast  extent;  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  Mitidja;  tlie  plain  of  Cheliff,  thoM 
of  Minty  of  £§;hit9,  of  Sig  ud  of  HabTS,  as  well  m  the  eomitriei 
which  ennonnd  the  Sebgha  of  Oran  and  Heraoen,  are  deemed  to 
possess  the  richest  soils.  To  sum  up,  we  may  pronounce  Algeria, 
as  a  whole^  one  of  the  fertile  countries  of  the  globe. 

The  chief  farming  of  the  Arabs  is  wheat;  they  also  raise  corn, 
ioif  ho,  (a  first  rate  feed  for  cattle  and  hoi8e8,.a  grass,)  millet, 
ehick  pea,  lentils,  beans,  tomips  an^  cabbages,  but  not  inplentjTi 

tobacco,  flax,  &c.,&c.  The  Kabiles,  the  most  steady  of  the  peo- 
ple, cultivate  trees  and  vines  in  their  mountains. 

Mr.  Meigs  said,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  following: 

^Plamiing  fruU  trtufvr  elA<r«.»--Tbe  Spaniards  have  a  maxim 

that  a  man  is  ungrateful  to  the  past  generation  tliat  planted  the 
trees  from  which  he  eats  li  uit,  and  deals  unjustly  towards  the 
next  generation  nalefia  he  plants  the  seed,  that  it  may  furnish 
fiK>d  tor  those  who  eome  after  him.  Thus,  whan  a  Spaniard  eats 
a  peadb  or  a  pear,  by  the  load-side,  whersrer  he  happens  to  be^ 
he  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his  foot  and  covers  the  seeds. 
Consequently,  all  over  SpaiUy  by  the  road- sides  and  elsewhere, 
frail  in  grsalabaiidaaeetenipts  the  taste  and  is  em  £rte.  Lei 
this  pmeiiee  be  imitated  in  our  country  and  the  weary  wandetw 
will  bless  the  hand  that  ministered  to  his  coml'urt  and  joy.  We 
are  bound  to  leave  the  world  as  good  or  even  better  than  we  found 
it)  and  he  is  a  poor  seamp  who  basks  under  the  shadow  and  eats 
the  frail  of  trees  which  other  hands  planted,  if  he  will  nol  alae 
plant  trees  which  shall  yield  fruit  to  coming  generations. 

Annates  de  la  SocieiS    Horticulture  of  Parisj  ct  centrale  de  France. 

Dec.  1851.  i^&tracts  by  H.  Meigs. 

Statistics  of  Agriculture  by  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes. — Land  in 
oulUvation,  nearly  iifty-one  millions  of  hectares,  equal  to  25,623 
square  leagues,  or  230, 607  square  miles. 

The  total  yield,  Tegetable  and  animal,  is  valued  at  1,500  mil^ 
lions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  gardens  yield  nearly  31  millions.^ 
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Jfott  by  H.  Jlf«gi.---Oieat  finUiii  aiid  Iralaiidi  in  1846,  bj  s 
lepoft  to  Parliament^  yielded  of  vegetable  and  animal  valoey 
abontSjOOO  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  considered  on  a  fair  com- 
parison f)etween  the  products  of  France  and  Kngland,  that  the 
latter  raises  nearly  doable  products  per  acre,  that  of  Franee. 

The  botanical  work  of  Mons.  Las-'gue,  contains  a  continuation 
of  the  laS  irs  ot  M.  ijenjaoiin  Delessert,  who  derived  a  taste  for 
Botany  £rom  J.  J.  Koossean,  who  was  a  lelation  of  the  Deleseeiis. 
The  fiimons  Herbal,  preserved  by  them  so  carefully  at  ihdr 
eonntry  seat,  is  the  work  of  Rousseau,  m  -.idv  by  him  I'jr  liis  young 
pupil,  Mademoiselle  Delessert.  This  Herbal  is  open  to  all  per- 
sons. The  names  of  the  plants  are  written  in  Latin  and  Fiendi 
by  Ronssean's  own  hand. 

M.  Lasagne  proves  that  the  first  Botanical  Museum  was  tbal 
of  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1^0.  AtUrwmrdB, 
tiiemnsenms  of  Thnraeissen,  Basle,  of  ICemtl,  In  Tnseaay,  about 
the  year  10Oft,  then  the  eolleetion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  lastly, 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  owned  a  rich  Herbal  and  grand  library. 
The  Delessert  Herbal  contains  86,000  spedes,  represented  by 
950,000  speeimens.  Ilie  Herbal  of  Lemmonnier,ot  about  10^ 
plnnti,  forms  a  part  of  the  Delessert ;  among  them  are  tfie  eollee- 
tion of  Commerson,  who  accompanied  Bougainville  in  his  voy^}^© 
around  the  world,  of  Labillardier,  who  visited  Mount  Libanus, 
•  ehain  of  mountains  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  whose  sommits  are  al- 
ways eoyeied  with  snow. 

Those  of  De9fontaine,who  explored  Algeria,  and  la8t,o^tochanx, 
who  collected  in  Persia,  and  the  TTnited  States ;  further,  the  Her- 
bal of  Burmann,  (the  father)  and  the  sou.  In  this  great  colleC'- 
tion  of  Delessert  are  Ibund  a  small  Herbal*  eolieeted  in  Lapland, 
by  Linnffins  himself,  with  the  title  Flora  Laponica,  the  Herbal  cf 
Humberg,  the  grand  Herbals  of  Ventenat,  of  Palisot  de  Beauvois, 
of  Thuillier — a  crowd  of  plants  collected  by  Gaudichaud,  Perro- 
tet,  Sieber,  Despreaux,  Dr6ge,  Blanchet,  Le  Prieur,  Kotaehy, 
Boy6,  Anchor,  and  finally,  one  of  the  grand  collections  ^Jtn 
generously  by  the  British  East  India  Company  to  botanists. 

A  list  is  given  of  all  the  exploring  botanists,  of  distinction,  in 
the  world.  These  are  men  of  all  nations,  15  English,  9  French, 
€  German,  2  Swiss,  2  Dntcb  or  Belgian,  4  Italian,  S  Rossian,  1 
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AmericaDy  1  Hmt,  U  Im  painfiU  lo  saj  that  the  gjmlUit  part  of 
ihesQ  travelling  botanists  die*  in  their  dangerous  explomtloni, 

Twenty-two  are  named  between  1811  and  1811,  some  by  murder, 
and  some  by  disease  of  a  frightful  character.  Antoin©  Petit  was 
devoured  by  a  crocodile,  in  the  river  Nile.  CanoiAgbam,  of  thi» 
Sidney  fiotanlc  Garden^  of  New  Hollandi  was  massacred  hy  savar 
ges,  Banks  and  Wallia  were  drowned  in  the  Oregon,  Douglas  fell 
into  a  pit  prepared  ior  wild.cattloi  and  met  a  frightful  death. 

The  libiwy  and  mmenin  of  Delessert  has  O^^^volunety  wIM 

<»o&tain  4,;ii50  works,  by  2,500  dilTereut  authors. 

.  [BiifMBovllaQlt^  PiiliylSSl.  TinaMoH  kj  H.  IMgi.] 
Onion  of  Nocera. — This  is  a  small  white  onion  extremely  early 
in  its  growth.  Mr.  AAidot  brought  the  seeds  irom  Italy  in  1840. 
Sowed  by  the  side  of  our  earlieet  wiiite  onion,  it  grows  almoet  aa 
iq^dly  as  a  radish,  and  is  a  bnlb  when  it  has  but  thuee  or  fm 
small  leaves.  We  believe  we  recognize  in  this  the  true  little 
wiute  onion  of  Florenoe^  which  we  formerly  had  and  lost  ioaig 
ago.  Tills  is  a  Very  pret^  rarie^,  exeallent  for  .piokies  or  ra- 
gouts, bat  nnfortonately  too  difBeolt'to  keep  liere  in  Franoa. 
They  make  much  use  of  it  in  Naples,  and  it  is  chiefly  cultivated 
at  Nocera,  a  little  village  near  Mount  Vesuvius »  from  thence  Mr* 
▲ndot  hroQgiit  the  seed. 

(▲nnalM  de  1a  Sodeto  Cmtimto  d'Hortioulturo,  PMit,  1S61 .] 

GaniHM  ov  of  the  meet  iHtamtiog.oijr|eeai  to  m 

ttsatairof^  garden  is  (wilhosteceeptioD)  tke gardens •fKew. 

Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  fixing  our  attention  than  its  beaTitiftil 
situation  and  vegetable  riches.  It  has  for  a  long  time  et^oyed  a 
Jaatly.  high  repatatioa. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  spot  where 
the  garden  now  iSy  stood  the  eonntry  seat  and  vast  park  belonging 
to  Sir  Robert  Bennett,  His  only  danghter  married  Lord  Capdi 
and  brought  him  an  immense  fortune.  Their  danghter  and  helr^ 
ess,  Lady  Elizabetii  Capel,  married  M.  Molyneux,  then  private 
aoaretaiy  of  the  Priaoeof  Wales.  Molynans  was  a  great  astrono- 
BDorandof  great  learning,  and  nida  at  this  seat  some  Unpottant 
diseoveries  among  fixed  stars  with  an  instroment  of  Uiown  Ift- 
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mitioii.  The  estate  was  hired  by  the  Prinee  of  Wales,  and  about 
^he  year  17S0  tiie  pleasnre  gardens  there,  eomprisiiig  170  aem, 

were  commenced  by  his  widow,  Augiista,  Prince>b  Duwager  of 
Wales.  She  took  great  pleasure  in  giving  activity  to  the  worlis 
bj  her  presence  for  a  long  time,  She  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
Mil  dtstingpfshed  meo,  among  whom  we  mention  Sir  W.CSiam- 
bers.  A  great  part  of  the  deeorations  of  the  garden  of  Kew  ia 
due  to  Count  l)e  Rule.  '  The  Princess  Augusta  confided  to  an  able 
gardener  the  exotic  plants  which  occupy  a  great  number  of  eon- 
serratories,  eqpeeiailj  the  most  beautiful  and  riehest  to  bo  assn 
in  all  England.  Tbe  Buke  Arehlbald,  of  Aigyle,  sant  fiiom  his 
iumptuous  gardens  at  Wheston,  near  Hounslow,  a  collection  of  the 
rarest  trees  and  plants  as  presents  to  the  Princess.  It  was  nut  until 
1789  that  George  lUd  definitiTely  aequired  the  residence  at  Kew. 
Hedemolished  the  house.  The  now  ealled  Palaceof  Kowis  Mm- 
plf  of  red  brleks.  To  speak  of  all  the  vegetables  which  fill  the  nu- 
merous conservatories  would  be  a  difficult  task.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  glance  at  them.  First — I  point  out  the  great  glass 
hot  house  on  account  of  its  size ;  its  position  in  a  wood,  has  nolh- 
ing  equal  to  it  in  London  or  its  neighborhood.  It  is  eonflded  to 
Messrs.  William  Hooker  and  Smith.  It  contains  the  most  re- 
mari^able  vegetables ;  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  Gutta  Percha 
tree,  the  vast  flower,  Victoria  r^ia,  Ivory  palm,  Caonlehooc,  tho 
Wazpalm,  a  grsat  variety  of  tlietastiloy  the  dye,  the  oily  trees 
and  plants,  tbe  Bread  fruit,  the  gigantio  root  of  the  Ki^lsa  Kn- 
bina,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  potato.  Amoii?  the  Or- 
ehidea  the  elegant  Anselia-AXricana,  with  its  flowering  hraoehas  • 
of  gpceat  sias,  blooming  annually;  the  Clypiass  of  Ghapottspooy 
which  sometimes  attains  a  eireumferenee  of  SO  int  TIm  Awo- 
tralian  glass  contains  leguminous  plants,  Acacias  fragrant,  some 
with  singularly  shaped  foliage ;  many  beautiful  Epacris  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  the  Protea  and  the  Banksia,  both  unique  in 
Ifurope ;  IndUm  Fig  trees,  with  their  pendant  branches  leaohii^^ 
the  earth,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Hand  Tree. — Chirauthodendron,  named  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  Chierostttnonplatanoides — belongs  to  the  &mily  of 
tile  Bombacea. 
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(The  Hand  Plant  or  Manila,  same  plant,  has  no  petals  in  its 
iower,  it  hitt  a  large  angular  ealjx  resembling  a  leather  enp, 
ftom  the  eentre  of  whieh  rises  np  a  eolnmn  bearing  five  narrow, 

curved  anthers  with  a  curved  stvle  in  the  middle,  these  have 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  hand  furnished  with  long  claws.— 
LMlef — by  if.  Meigi,) 

This  tree  has  been  in  the  museum  of  Natural  History  for  forty 
jears  patt|  and  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1850»  It 
is  eailly  multiplied  by  jnareotteSi  (layers,)  whidi  form  ibr  them* 
selves  perfect  roots. 

The  London  Qnarterly  Review  of  Jannaiy,  186S,  gives  a  re- 
view of  the  existing  books  on  tlie  subject  of  these  gardens. 

Eirerything  relating  toKew  indicates  what  a  vast  quantity  <^ 
vegetable  prey  we  are  constantly  taking,  by  the  industrious  hunt- 
ing of  our  employes  all  over  the  world.  In  George  3d's  time, 
Hfo  aeres  were  eonsideied  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  hardy 
trees  such  was  the  Old  Arboretum.  Now,  two  hundred  acres  - 
are  not  thought  too  much.  In  1851,  the  private  herbarium  of  the 
Director  of  Kew  gardens,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand spedfls  of  plants,  which  number,  however  astonishing,  £Uls 
ikr  short  of  those  yet  to  be  discovered  and  collected.  Mark  the 
Caricature  Plant,  with  bright  green  leaves,  something  like  the 
Bay-Tree,  but  marked  down  the  middle  with  yellow  bl(jtclies,the 
outline  of  many  of  which  bear  a  very  accurate  resemblance  to  the 
hamaa  face,  move  or  less  divine.  Here  is  the  Duke,  and  here 
Lord  Brougham,  dos  a  dos  (back  to  back,)  on  the  same  leaf. 
There  is  Pitt ;  Punch  and  Judy  seem  the  principal  characters 
on  the  next.  That  little  pot  plant  Dorstenioj  shows  a  curious 
fraotification.  It  is  sometimes  like  a  flat  piece  of  green  leather, 
growing  at  the  end  of  a  flower^talk,  and  is  in  fhet  a  flat,  open 
receptacle  of  minute  flowers,  visible  with  a  magnifler.  It  is  a 
strange  intermediate  form  ;  for  roll  it  up  with  the  flowers  out- 
side, and  it  is  a  hread-lkuit  with  them  inside  it  is  a  iig. 

Observe  the  chocolate  nut  tree,  Theobroma  cacao,  *  food  for 
the  Gods,'  putting  forth  flowers  from  the  thickest  part  of  the 
woody  trunk,  to  be  succeeded  by  nuts  in  the  same  situation,  In* 
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stead  of  on  the  twiggy  branches.  Here  are  the  deadly  Jatropha, 
the  towel  gourd,  (Luffa  /Egyptiaca,)  from  the  Iropics,  used  as  a 
wadding  for  guns,  and  as  a  sponge.  Thfi  epidermis  of  the  Aur 
4romachia  ignmriOf  of  QuitOi  is  used  as  a  tiader.  The  P^trf 
4re€  of  Para,  the  bark  of  which  is  burnt  and  gronnd,  and  tiia 
ashes  mixed  with  clay  to  make  vessels,  it  enabk>  thtm  to  i!and 
fire  without  breaking,  &c,,  kc.  The  visitors  at  Kew  iu  1830 
anmbered  179,0C0.  By  the  eloae  of  Septembw,  I85I9  had 
tcaehed  S06,000.  Hie  government  gives  Kew  seren  thoomid 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  its  support,  ($85,000.) 

(hardeners  consider  it  a  great  priyilege  to  pass  two  years  in 

completing  their  education  here.  They  have  recently  been  pro- 
vided with  a  small  library  and  reading  room.  Those  wlio  dialiii- 
gnlsh  thaviseltes  i%mivt  a  sniMrior  tastiBMoiaL" 

Thomas  Godwin,a  member  of  the  American  Institp|ie,piceaal' 
ed  to  the  Instltnte  tiie  following  pamphlets  and  doeoaiaits  eoUe- 

ited  by  him  from  various  societies  and  institutions  recently  in 
Earope,  viz.:  The  Organization  and  Management  of  such  Insti- 
tutions, The  Canyiog  out  of  £zhifaiaonS|  The  Besolts,  The  PiiM 
of  the  Great  Birmingliam  and  Midland  ConatlesGatfle  and  Pdal- 
try  Show  for  December,  1851,  also  of  the  Great  Smithfield  Agri- 
cultural and  Cattle  Show  for  December,  1851,  their  Rules  and 
Modes  of  Management,  their  Catalogues,  with  an  account  of  the 
breed  and  mode  of  feeding,  and  the  Priie  Lists,  What  Mode  of 
Teeding  is  best  for  Gaining  Prizes,  Agfienltnral  Catalogoes,  mad 
Pamphlets,  and  Circulars — ail  these  illustrating  the  mode  of  doing 
the  business  on  a  great  scale — The  Most  Valuable  ImpIementSi 
The  Various  Systems  of  Agriculture  as  Appliable  to  Various 
Soils,  Their  Uses  of  Hollow  Brid^s,  Drain  Tiles  and  Pipes  and  Hie 
Machines  for  Making  Them,  Copies  of  Lists  of  Prizes  iu  England, 
Account  of  Asphaltum  Hoofing  Felt. 

Subjects  for  the  next  meeting,  Plum,  Aprioot  and  Neetaila*. 

The  Olub  a^jonned  to  next  Tuesdaj  at  noon. 

H.  Msioa,  flSteritery. 
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American  Institdtk,  ) 
Farmers^  Club^  Mirch  3U^A,  1852.  5 

.  Hon.  RoBKET  Swmr  LimrGstoir  in  the  chair;  H.  Mxtcsi  S60> 

retary. 

The  Seeretaj^  Mad  the  following  papers  prepared  by  him. 

Cawrtaf  e»-1*  fttdttl  OM>tra}«     Hortiealture,  Paris,  8«ptemb«^  IMl.    SncMn  l|f 

Hcjiorf  fty  Mr^  Pm§m  en  lAe  Premwiti  IM  ef  .Mr.  ifllMin. 

GeDtlemen — The  remarlcable  invention,  born  in  your  midst,  to 
vhioh  I  alluded  on  openiBg  this  sesaioD  of  the  soeieiy ,  reeeived 
at  its  very  origin  your  encouraging  approbation  and  the  aid  and 

j^ui'pui  t  oi  many  of  your  members,  for  we  all  comprehended  the 
great  value  of  the  oll^ect, 

Mr.  Masson,  the  author  of  these  ingenious  processes  so  simple 
«iid  so  eeonomicali  lias  long  ago  proposed  the  methods  of  present- 

  • 

lag  v«gc<tabIeB  by  drying.  He  contrived  to  manage  the  heat  s» 

as  not  to  let  it  be  greater  than.40* Centigrade,  i.e.,  about  lOf^ 
of  Fahrenlieit — so  high  in  i'act  that  the  juices  of  the  plants  would 
2iot  coagulate  and,  therefore,  would  remain  in  sach  a  state  that 
they  would  afterwards  resume  the  water  and  soften  their  tissuesi, 

and  these,  on  being  boiled,  wonid  be  as  firesh  vegetables,  the  taste- 

and  smell  (la  f^aveur  et  Farome)  agreeable  and  hardly  nio'lificd. 
The  articles  prepared  in  this  way  unit^  all  the  desirable  qualitiea 
'of  fresh  ones— these  take  up  too  mndi  room  in  a  vessel  besides 
not  keeping.   Iff.  Masson  has  obtained  all  this  by  compressing 

them  into  regular  cakes  as  hard  as  beech  wood  ;  these  are  packed 
In  boxes  and  stowed  away  so  as  not  to  incumber  the  vessel  on  long 
Toyages. 

This  new  piooess  differs  fkom  the  old  plan  of  Mr.  Appert,  our 
ftUew^ttzen, in  neafliom  twenty-Ave  tolbrtyyears  amcMig  nQ 
coMUttBreial  people,  for  Ifftimislies  the  vegetables  in  one-tentb 

part  of  the  volume  of  the  Appert  method,  and  experience  has 
ftovtd  the  diuability  of  these  cakes;  tliey  have  been  on  board 
sidp  M  kBg  voyigH  of      years  and  foand  to  be  excellent 
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When  theMY0geUblM  «re  to  beiiaed,aU  that  It  ndOMwyift  to 
steep  them  fiur  fiat^-iwe  miimtes  to  one  hour  in  wann  water,  theft 

boil  as  long  as  we  do  freth  Tegelablei,  and  they  swell  gradoalJj 
^iiH  resume  tlieir  j^ize  nearly  aud  the  })lial)ility  which  they  had 
when  first  gathered  from  the  soil.  The  boiling  tai^es  an  hour 
and-a-half  to  two  hours.  Various  oommlttees  fiom  the  Havy, 
tiie  Academy  of  Scieness,  the  Rational  and  Central  floeicAy  of 
Agriculture  and  your  Society  have  proved  the  good  alimentai  j 
qualities  of  these  cured  vegetables,  particularly  yarious  sorts  of 
eabba0ss,  eeleryi  spinach  and  otheif ,  all  so  neeenaiy  tiie 
healUi  of  sailors  on  long  Toyages. 

In  fine^itseems  toosbeyondadonbt  that  opiedicinal  and  aro- 
matic plants,  selected  in  their  own  countries  where  their  useful 
properties  are  most  developed  aud  their  cultivation  least  costly, 
may  be  most  adTantageonsly  preserred  In  this  way  £»r  qoality, 
space,  for  tlie  nse  of  ally  especially  armiesy  navy«  hoqiltaL  AH 
these  consequences  of  Masson's  invention  hayebeen  highly  appre- 
ciated at  the  Uuiversal  Exhibition  in  London.  Your  council  has 
deeieed  to  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Minister  of  Agueoltoie 
and  Commerce. 

Muos  OM  AvciBHT  Tauui  .^Modern  InrestigBtion  of  coal  and  ig- 
nite strata  has  proved  the  existence  of  trees  of  the  same  orders  as 
those  now  existing.  In  the  Brown  coal  strata  are  Ibund  coniferae 
and  other  trees  of  considerable  magnitude  growing  among  tihe 
fiunoos  palmsi  ferns  and  eycaden  of  the  old  world.  At  Bonn, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  a  bed  of  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  Noggerath  ex- 
amined a  tree  the  rings  of  which  were  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two;  and  at  Somme,  near  Abbeville,  in  the  north  of  Franea, 
oaks  have  been  found  in  a  turf-moor^  which  are  fourteen  foet  In 
diameter— a  very  remarkable  growth  out  of  the  tropics.  These 
huge  ancient  trees  are  few,  so  are  our  modern  large  trees  such  as 
f%f  fiaobab,  the  red  pine  of  California  and  the  gum  of  Australia. 
Ubidley  belleires  our  modeni  tress  to  be  probably  (some  d^sm) 
four  thousand  years  of  age.  If,  as  we  may  believe,  the  old  Itesa 
were  laid  before  our  moderns  began,  then  we  have  testimony  by 
tiieir  rings  of  some  seven  or  sight  thousand  yeacs  from  the  liegia- 
'  mg  oi  thel^  growth. 
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New  Plants  cultitated  by  Mr.  Lindrn  at  BEus8EL8.*:tr** 

AcMa  nigricanif  bean  a  great  aombar  of  flowen  of  a  blaok- 
Ilk  tint. 

« 

nifktlmirm  grmMt^  m  laift  Md  fine  pkai  witk  laavea  a  Ibot 
iMi,  oval  pointed,  about  eight  indiee  wide,  the  flowen  of  a  Terf 

bright  vermilion  color.  Onginallj  from  the  Northern  decliyUy 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida. 

The  Wallichia  dcnsijiora^  (dense  flowering  Wallichia,)  is 
originallj  from  India.  Discovered  first  in  Assam  bj  Walliohf 
JTenkins  and  Masters :  allarwatdfl  on  the  first  bases  of  the  Hima- 
Isja.  Hooker  found  it  800  metres  above  the  sea.  It  may  pio- 
hMy  be  aeelimated  in  the  south  of  Eniope  and  perhaps  in 
France. 

This  palm  is  Monoick,  that  is,  its  flowers  are  both  male  and 
female  on  the  same  stem.  Its  male  flowers  are  extremely  re- 
■laiiEaUe,  tlisy  resemble  a  laige  shaped  (ovoide)  head  move  ttm 
a  Iboi  in  dianeler,  Inelinii^  and  fimned  of  laige  imbrieited 
ImeCi,  mnoh  like  those  of  the  Arti^oke,  of  a  beantiftil  purple 
color  striped  with  yellow.  At  the  moment  of  flowering  these 
bracts  open  and  let  you  see  coming  out  of  them  little  bunchM 
of  fleims,  male,  almost  pure  white.  You  may  readily  coneeiTe 
the  oniamental  elGMt  prodnoed  by  these  thonsands  of  flowen^ 
surrounded  by  their  large  purple  colored  beets.  Now  add  to 
this  a  set  of  leaves  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  you  will  agree 
that  the  Wallichia  densiflora  is  a  plant  to  be  introduced  into 
ereiy  eonservalory.  It  has  been  in  the  gaidm  of  Kew  k  Ohie- 
wick,  for  three  or  Ibur  years  past.  It  i$  readily  propagated  bj 
taking  the  suckers  from  the  roots  and  planting  them. 

Cmhm  dependmu.   Tlds  flower  met  universal  admiration  at 

the  last  splendid  exhibition  at  Chiswick,  Mr.  Lindley,  says,  (bor- 
rowing his  own  words)  that  it  is  the  most  glorious  plant  that  has 
•  jet  arrived  from  the  west,  as  wild  as  the  Fuchsia,  it  resembles 
mueh,  the  most  brilliant  species  of  that  beautiAil  flower— «nd 
above  all,  by  its  long  tabular  flowers,  which  vary  in  their  colors 
having  the  richest  tints  of  yellow,  purple  and  viokt.  Unfortu- 
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natelj  we  lack  details  as  to  this  precious  acquisition,  which  has 
never  left  the  garden  of  Messrs.  Veitch  at  £xeter|  except  to  aliixie 
ftr  a  mameiit  ia  tlie  ezbibitta. 

0ECH1D£A. 

M.  Pescatore,  of  St.  ofoud,  had  424  Orchids  flower,  in  1849. 
Among  them  many  of  great  beauty,  and  some  very  singular  spe- 
ciea.  The  Orchid  Bollophyllum  barbigerumisYery  curious^  It  it 
eofered  with  bfown  hairi  which  if  act  in  motkm  hj  the  least  ear- 
Kent  cf  air.  BmUdia  hroMtktmiiana  is,  without  contradletiQiit 
one  of  the  most  beaatlful  of  Orchidea,  for  its  figure,  beauty,  and 
odour  of  its  tlower.  The  leaves  arc  over  12  inches  broad;  each 
false  bulb  bears  two  bunches  of  ilowers,  each  stem  and  Hower 
being  abont  80  inches  h%h|  foniished  with  a  doxen  ilowm  U 
Ilowers  twice  a  year  hers  regularly,  fn  July  and  August  It  la 
very  easily  cultivated.  Plant  it  in  a  very  large  pot  well  drained, 
filled  with  iwfy  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of  earthen  ware 
Bwiag  i«i  growth,  water  it  abaBdnHiy,  aid  wtaa  tha  fanlba 
ate  weH  nourished,  gire  It  some  wecios  repese.  disg'fissiHw  M»- 

bum,  a  charming  little  i)lant,  uniting  in  tufts,  giving  a  pretty 
effect.  It  bears  15  to  20  white  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
That  the  flowers  may  present  Ihemself  es  w^i  thqr  should  ha 
planted  la  a  basket  filled  with  turfy  hea(h  soil,  mixed  Wfftfirag- 

mciits  of  earthen  ware,  hnwfif  up.  The  hdia  mtfumnalis  has  rose- 
colored  flowers.  Ponthieva  inaculata  is  very  beautiful,  varied 
colors  with  green  spots. 

LmtU. — Its  cuiture  is  successful  in  iCngland,  on  receai  ex> 
ygriasBts  It  saoseeda  when  planted  in  alternate  rows  wUb 
beans.  Its  quality  as  Ibod  la  now  highly  praiaad,  and  tta  avlll- 

yation  earnestly  recommended. 

Ur.  Kruger,  of  Lubbenan,  announces  that  he  has  .cultivated 

the  black  lentil  with  success  as  well  in  reference  to  its  quality  as 
its  quantity.  lie  also  praises  two  kinds  of  peas  Oue  called. 
Princess  Olga,  and  the  other  Emperor  of  Russia,  both  of  good 
quality  and  yield.  The  JKrinoesS|  an  early— the  EmperoTj  a  lata 
pea.  He  mentions  a  giant  baan^  very  good  either  green  or  ripe; 
pods  a  foot  long. 
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An  inhabitant  of  Courland  announces  to  the  Society  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plant,  proof  against  cold,  Ibund  in  the  far  north, 
which  multiplies  in  an  extraordioarj  manner  from  both  xoots 
Md  seedSi  the  tnbm  of  the  ilie  of  «  attii*s  fist,  wbieh  yields 
diMmtoiie-halffltaiehofthe  first  kind;  aspedtten  eftiiestareb 
is  laid  bef»}ie  the  Society.  The  Society  thinks  that  it  is  the 
Stachjd  palustris.   The  subject  will  be  fuither  examined. 

Ifons.  le  Vicompte  Debonnaire  de  Gif,  presented  a  pod  of 
Aromatic  Vanilla  grown  in  tlie  hot  Ik  -Ubcs  of  the  museum.  Mons. 
do  Gif  reuMJcked  that  this  Vanilla  acquired  a  sweeter  perfuna 
mU  gBsur  ddisr,  and  iia  ihaiight  it  snpeiior  to  tbat  impocted, 

Ifcw^YoRK,  March  20»  ISM. 

9b  tkt  Jimtrican  Jnstduti  of  th%  city  of  JSiw-Yofk: 

la  the  Tiduttoof  Tfaosaotioiis  of  the  S6detjto  1800,  Is  aiiae>> 
eofimt  of  -the  oultiyation  of  Madder  in  this  eonntry,  and  also  in 

Europe.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
eountrjs  but  to  what  extent  is  not  mentioned,  and  ca^  hardljr  at 
<hls  time  be  tu^ematelj  known. 

Abenl  iM3  If  r.  RsMi  Waisok)  temsrl j  «  mstctest  of  Ihls 
ditf  and  Ihm  OileMis,  tome  land  in  Illinois,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  near  Quincy.  He  selected  a  farm  which  he  named 
Hat  Gzove ;  it  is  in  Monmouth  county.  lie  turned  his  attenUoa 
to  the  eultivation  of  madder,  and  liad  sold  two  orops  of  dxledi  * 
marketable  madder,aven^iHg  2000  lbs.  to  the  am,  when  he  died,, 
in  February,  1818,  with  quite  favorable  prospects  in  the  madder 
busineflft.  His  farm  was  also  a  sheep  farm,  and  fur  this  purpose 
it  was  pnrehased  by  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Watson,  who  sae* 
eeeded  him.  He  sajs  the  madder  his  brother  raised  was  fhr  sn- 
perior  in  quality  to  any  brought  to  this  country ;  that  it  made 
brighter  cotors  and  took  Im  quantity  to  d|e  the  same  weight 
«f  eloth. 

Mr.  Wiitson  has  eommunlcated  to  me  their  mode  of  dblturs^ 
whidi  is  as  foUonrs: 

^Tha  frooad  is  made  mellow  bj  deep  plowing,  earl^  in  the- 
.  ipriag*  About  the  time  we  ^ant  corn  litba  time  to  pot  out  the^ 
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•   

madder  mU.  Hei%  whm  land  U  plmtjf  nid  m  wiah  to  do  at 
mnehaa  we  ean  wltli  the  team,  we  lay  off  our  gmnd  into  dooUe 

rows  one  way  through  the  held,  12  feet  from  center  to  center.  If 
the  soil  is  not  quite  strong,  plough  out  a  deep  wide  furr(»w  and 
fill  with  manure,  then  throw  the  earth  over  it  from  both  aidai  I 
with  the  plough  $  then  aet  two  zowa  of  aadder,  time  feet  apart  j 
plant  IS  inehaa  i^Mrt  to  tiie  zowibr  the  idanlaor  aeta;  nnka 
holes  with  a  sharp  pointed  stiek  or  iron  bar  to  reeeive  each  one, 
and  ilieii  close  the  earth  around  it.    The  weeds  must  be  kept 
down  by  frequent  ploughing,  and  that  will  keep  the  earth  in  the 
right  state  for  use  as  it  is  wanted.   When  the  yoong  plants  are  It 
Inehes  hi^  take  long  handled  shorela  and  lay  down  tiie  tops, 
spreading  them  in  ereiy  direetion,  then  eo?er  them  widi  tlie  loess 
earth,  as  much  as  will  let  them  live,  leaving  the  ends  just  uncov- 
ered ;  as  soon  as  they  get  u])  again  about  the  same  height,  cover 
them  again  in  the  same  way,  the  top  all  the  time  m&kiqg  root. 
The  first  season  this  should  be  done  three  or  lour  timea,  and  Just 
before  ftost  eomea  eover  up  entirely  with  ac^;  the  seeond  season 
plow  and  eover,  in  the  same  way,  three  times  and  eover  np  in  the 
fall  l)efore  frost;  the  third  suiiiiiier  n(3thing  is  necessary  to  be 
done  hut  keep  the  weeds  down  and  dii^  in  August.    Rows  twelve 
feet  a})art  where  land  is  plenty  as  here  is  more  convenient  than 
closer;  but  where  labor  ia  cheapiand  hand  labor  la  tiie  pdnoipal 
labor,  eight  leet  apart  will  do. 

^  This  prairie  soil  is  right  for  growing  the  madder  root  We 
have  a  deep,  mellow,  rich  soil— no  stone,  roots,  or  grsas  in  the 

way ;  we  have  only  weeds  to  keep  down,  and  that  is  easily  done 
with  the  plow  where  the  plow  can  reach  them. 

"  Mr.  William  Hanua,  seventeen  miles  from  flatgrove,has  pur- 
chased my  brother's  madder  roots  and  has  gone  largely  into  the 
business,'and  has  from  forty  to  sixty  acres  under  cultivation  ^  lus 
madiineiy  for  grinding  and  rooms  for  kiln-dxying,  and  ean  give 
any^information  in  that  hraneh  of  the  business  whieh  I  am  una- 
ble to  do.  He  inventad  a  maeliine  w<»>ked  with  foor  hemes  to 
rai^e  tiie  soil  and  place  it  on  the  bed  j  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  able  to  dispense  with  hand  labor.  He  is  an  able  and 
thorough-going  toner,  and  I  presume  would  take  great  pleasurs 
in  imparting  any  uieftil  information  he  may  have  in  raktion  to 
thebusiness.  Hit addieas la Monmonfli, our eountf aaat." 
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Ili^eMMiiBiptloii  of  aadder  in  the  Ihiited  Ststae  is  now  r%yj 

large  in  dyiug  and  printing  cotton  goods,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  successfully  raised  in  this  country.  Mr.  Han- 
na'i  lour  horse  maohUMi  majr  prove  to  be  valuable,  and,  like  the 


Thinking  the  foiegoing  aeootint  of  the  oultiy ation  of  madder  at 
the  west  may  perhapi  be  ot  eervke,  I  submit  It  to  the  society. 

CALEB  SWAN. 

Professor  Mapes. — The  subject  of  the  day  is  Plum,  Apricot 
and  Nectarine.  I  will  say  a  few  words.  Our  garden  plums  had 
their  parentage  in  Alia  and  southern  Europe,  but  thej  are  now 
BsluraHxed  in  this  country.  The  sdl  of  our  middle  States  is 
particularly  well  sniled  to  plums.  The  JeiTerson,  the  Lawrence's 
favorite  and  the  Washington  plums  prove  that.  They  are  equal 
to  any  of  the  plums  of  Europe.  There  are  three  kinds,  indige- 
nous to  this  oountrj.  The  Ckkkatm»  jr^imh,  (Prunus  dueacay 
Mekmus.)  The  dwarf  Texas  plum  is  the  same«  The  vrild  rsd 
&r  yellow  plum,  (Prunus  americana,  Marshall.)  The  Beach  plutn 
or  Sand  plum.    (Prunus  maritima,  W  aug.)  , 

The  uses  of  this  fruit. — As  a  dessert  fruit  it  is  not  so  digestible 
as  the  pe^ch,  unless  it  is  positively  fully  ripe.  Used  for  pies 
and  tafts.  Dried  plums,  ibr  sweetmeats.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  plum  is  Ibrmented  wiUi  honej  and  distilled. 

It  should  never  be  eaten  unless  ripened  on  the  tree.  The  size 
veiy  much  increased  by  thinning  out  wlieii  they  aie  about  half 
grown,  no  two  plums  should  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other  on 
the  tree,  fbr  one  of  them  will  probably  rot.  As  is  well  known 
the  dried  fruit  from  Ihirope  are  plums  by  the  name  of  prunes. — 
As  to  the  culture.  The  stocks  should  be  raised  ftrom  the  seeds 
of  any  free  growing  sorts  of  plums,  except  the  damson^  which  can- 
mot  6s  fsorlptd.  dihe  sto^  should  be  budded  when  two  yearsold^ 
with  the  finer  sorts.  The  seeds  or  stones  should  be  plantsd  (as 
soon  as  they  are  gathered,)  in  broad  drills,  as  in  planting  peas, 
and  on*  inch  and  a  half  deep.  In  the  following  autumn,  remove 
^em  to  the  nursery  rows  and  bud  them  the  coming  mid-sum- 
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MTi  <»  tlw  lOlh  di^  <tf  July,  or  iitai  dM  tok  Bill  pcntft 
^  Inteft  tlfe  bndfi  on  the  nortii  side     tiie  stock,  to  protect  tlieB 

*  from  the  sun,  tic  a  handa^e  over  more  tightly  than  fur  othe? 
trees.  The  Miude,  Brussells  aud  the  linear  plum  may  be  proba- 
fited  bj  Itf^cie.  The  stoekt  ftom  Ucf&n  m  not  taperiiNr  le 
those  raised  ttom  the  Bine  gage  end  red  Horse  plum.  Thessed- 
Hugs  of  the  MrahdU  are  used  for  dwarfing. 

The  tree  sliould  ha  pruned  but  slightly.  When  they  are 
pruned  or  wounded,  a  solution  of  gum  shellac  should  be  used  to 
eover  the  pkoe.  Old  trees  may  be  headed  down,  when  they 
ka^e  beofime  banen,  and  by  eare  of  the  e«t  plaees,  the  tree  will 

gjrow  IViiif  again.  It  prevents  tlie  loss  by  flow  of  the  gum. 
Good  top  dressing  should  also  be  giveu  to  the  roots.  As  respects 
the  soil  for  plums.  Heavy  kiams  or  clayey  soils  ace  best.  Colom- 
Ma  oonnty  of  this  State,  Is  well  sntted  in.  these  respects  and  the 
plnm  flottrlshes  tttre. 

The  Cttreulioj  the  great  enemy  of  this  fruit,  finds  It  hard  to 
bnry  himself  in  such  soils,  while  he  delights  in  a  light  warm 
fandy  soil.  Kellis  is  u  good  soil  for  plums;  common  salt  is  one 
of  the  best  fertilizers  for  them.  The  knots  Is  a  disease  of  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  forming  large  blaek  iomps,  crscked  «ad 
nneiren.  This  disease  attaeks  the  tree  of  the  pnrple  fimit,  and 
never  the  green  or  yellow  kinds,  until  their  neighbors  have  be- 
come lilied  wiili  the  knots.  Common  Ilorsc  plum  aud  Dara-on, 
seem  to  ikil  iirst.  With  care  this  disease  is  easily  extirpated  re- 
move every  imperfect  spot  and  hum  ix  tmatsdinie/f.  A  Teqr  bad 
tm  should  be  burned  np. 

Judge  Livingston — Presented  a  quantity  of  seed  of  the  German 
Kail  or  Borecole,  which  were  diiitributed  among  the  members. 

Professor  Mdpes* — plant  this  seed  in  August  or  September, 
ih«rjr  eome  np  and  attain  some  size  belbre  Drost,  I  priek  then  oof 
in  eold  frames  an4  in  the  spring  put  them  out  I  thus  get  tiiem 

one  month  earlier.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  Brassica  (cabbage 
kind.)  My  cold  frame  plants  bring  me  a  dollar  while  the  others 
bring  alghteen  pence. 
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'   Hon.  Ogden  £dw«idf^«-*Mj  flith«r|  Fkipoai  £dw«idis  Imi 

bis  garden,  and  he  had  « large  one.   He  VM  in  the  habit  raising 

young  jilants,  especially  lettuce,  in  ilie  fall,  covt'iing  them  lor 
winter  w  iih  cedar  bushes.  This  protected  them  fnom  freezing 
«2id  thawing,  it  is  not  Ireezing  that  injures  them,  bat  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  iNcoceiii*  I  believe  thAt  peM  bear  fxoat  very  well,  end 
by  lhJ9  treatment  ean  be  made  toeone  mueh  earlier  to  market.  ^ 

Frof.  Mafu. — passed  some  time  on  the  ftrm  of  the  well-known 
William  Oobbett,  on  Long  Island.  He  tried  experiments  of  that 
kind,  bat  did  not  sncceed  in  getting  earlier  results,  uor  so  fhU 

crops,  of  80  good  ones. 

Judge  Edwards. — Some  farmers  have  believed  that  grain  which 
has  passed  Uurough  the  stomach  of  horses,  was  ibrtiiised  and  tbiis 
bflMifitffd 

Pr^'  M^pts — Stimulafing  manures  used  in  the  drill  will  an- 
•mr  qoite  as  well.  The  xcgnlar  enl:^  of  the  day  should  he 
continued*  I  wea  much  pleased  Ute^  with  anew  substitute ii^r 
llgy.  Our  friend  Mr.  Downing,  <d  Kewbnrgh,  has  praotJeed  a 

preparation  of  peaches  with  paring,  white  sugar,  and  drying  in 
An  oven,  which  I  think  was  like  the  best  figs,  but  more  delicious. 
8toned  cherries  treated  the  same  way.  Canfield,  of  Newark, 
Ifew-Jeiacf,  haa  budded  ten  thousand  peaehtiees,  without  lostop 
coiA.  Soaked  bass  fibre  is  used  only  to  tie-it  No  salve. 

Mr.  Vtm  Wycii^.— The  plum  ia  said  to  be  a  native  of  Asie.  Tbis 
laof  Mttieeonasquenee  to  us,  pwyHded  it  will  grow  well  fai  our 

eoontry,  ^hich  it  does,  In  almost  any  part  of  it,  especihll  j  on  get- 
ting acclimated.  This  has  been  shown  by  many  years*  experi- 
ence. It  grows  well  north  and  south  of  us;  better,  it  is  thought, 
north  than  south  of  our  latitude.  It  grows  well  in  most  of  the 
eastern  states,  in  our  own  state,  both  the  north  and  western  part 
of  it,  and  88  iSu*  north  as  Oanada,  and,  we  believe,  in  most  of  our 
"western  states.  Latterly,  since  the  plum  tree  has  suffered  so 
much  from  insects,  it  gi-ows  better  north  of  the  High  lands  than  . 
flouth  of  them.  The  insects,  though,  espeeially  the  curoullo, 
flupposed  to  be  its  most  destmetive  enemy,  are  travelling  north,  ' 
and  making  ravages  upon  it  as  great  perhaps  as  anywhere.  Par- 
big  the  ground  of  the  plum  yard  or  place  where  thej  grow,  with 
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htkk  or  8lon6|  m  that  Uaej  cannot  get  into  the  earth,  Bor  out  oC 
It  fo  readily,  is  eaid  to  be  a  pmentite.  This  is  too  ezpeoalve  a 
remedy  for  most  of  ocur  growers  of  the  frnft  to  any  extent,  even 

if  it  would  have  the  effect  intended  ;  but  we  are  told  that  one 
gentleman  who  tried  it  on  Long  Island,  said  it  only  answered  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  they  appeared  to  infest  his  trees  in  as 
great  numbers  as  em.  Tlds,<^eonr8e,  most  be  eofisidered  sa 
no  preventive.  I  should  think  poultry  or  pigs  having  Ilia  nngs 
of  a  plum  or  any  other  frnlt  orchard,  would  be  not  only  a  dieapsr 
but  surer  remedy.  Certain  seasons  we  cannot  expect  to  destroy 
them  entirely.  We  can  only  diminish  their  numbers,  and  this  is 
some  relieC  In  £nrope,  England,  Franoe,  Spain,  &o.,  they  grow 
the  plum  veqr  fine  and  In  great  mnsbsie.  They  gsnmily  liscrs 
the  same  enemy  to  eaeountsr  we  have,  insssts>  la  Ft anun,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  they  dry  a  great  many  plnms,  and  espott  them 
under  the  name  ot  pmnesj  which  means  plum.  Some  kinds  are 
better  for  this  than  othersj  the  Perdrigon  plum,  for  instance;  in 
this  state,  when  cooked,  are  said  to  be  wholesome  and  highly 
medielnal.  The  plom,  to  be  ^olesome  to  eat  in  any  way,  must 
be  ripe.  They  are  more  pemidous  tiian  any  other  unripe  fruit 
There  is  considerable  trade  carried  on  with  us  in  pmnes.  Tlie 
money  we  ]>ay  for  these,  might  be  saved  to  our  country  if  w« 
would  attend  to  the  process  of  drying  ourselves.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple;  it  is  done  by  the  oven  and  sun,  but  mostly  the  former.  All 
smooth,  thin-skinned  fruits  are  more  preyed  upon  by  inseelstiiam 
oHMrs,  such  as  the  neetacine,  apricot  plnm,  and  plums^SBSiany. 
The  nectarine  is  of  the  peach  family.  The  skins  of  these  are 
pleasant  to  \hv  touch  of  insects;  they  are  very  nice  in  their  feel- 
ers i  they  puncture  them  easier  and  penetrate  the  interior.  The 
plum  and  some  ot&er  fruits  have  been  lound  growing  wlld,hi  the 
dsssrts  of  Arabia—in  the  oates,  or  districts  wheie  certain  planta 
and  fruits  will  grow  tolerably  well  with  little  cultivation.  Dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Arabs  who  occupy  these  sections,  and  cultivate 
them  la  their  way,  generally  get  food  enough  from  them  for  their 
aubsistenoe,  and  that  of  their  animals.  The  plums  they  gOhsr 
when  ripe  and  dry ,  and  cany  them  to  the  nearest  dtles  and  towns* 
such  as  Cairo,  Alemndria,  fcc.,  and  sell  them ;  they  are  In  great 
demand  here,  being  considered  very  healthy  and  refreshing  in 
such  a  climate.  This  seems  to  be  opposed  t(»  the  idea  that  the 
plum  requires  a  clay  instead  of  a  sandy  loam  to  grow  well  on; 
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we  find  them  here  growing  wild  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  That  the  plum  will  grow  well  in  a  clay  loam,  there.is 
little  doubt,  but  whether  they  will  grow  as  well  and  with  as  lit- 
tle caie  as  hi  a  sandy  loam,  may  be  qnestioiiabto ;  this  last,  it  is 
Ihoqi^ti  aoeords  moze  with  the  natim  ti  the  plant  A  eisy 
loam  most  Itave  some  sand  in  it  fbr  the  pinm  or  any  other  plant 
to  grow  at  all,  or  certainly  to  grow  well.  Whether  putting  a 
bed  of  pure  clay  under  every  plum  tree  would  protect  it  from  in- 
sects, is  also  questionable,  perhaps  it  might.  I  am  inelined 
thongh  to  think  It  would  turn  out  as  the  paying  experiment  didj 
a  fidlnie.  Briek  or  stone  are  as  haM  snbstanees,'  and  would  be 
as  diiBealt  for  insects  to  perforate  as  clay.  Hybridvcing  to  get  a 
new  and  improved  species  of  fruit,  has  been  practiced  with  suc- 
cess for  some  years  ;  this  is  by  connecting  or  joining  two  good  and . 
different  sorts  of  the  same  fruit  in  soeh  a  way  as  to  produce  one 
not  only  to  eaUafn  the  eiiSBce  and  good  qvaUHsiof  both  tf^uld 
enes,  but  an  improvement  of  these.  CMUng  end  budding  are  e 
species  of  hybridizing,  though  not  of  the  must  perfect  kind  ;  a 
new  fruit  is  obtained  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  qualities  of  the 
tree  or  plant  istm  which  the  gralt  or  bud  is  takeuy  predominate 
iMfsly  over  the  gnfted  one.  Somiellaieihong^ft  portion  oC  the 
qnalitiis  of  botti  eaabetraeedi  however  small  the  one  may  be 
eompared  with  the  other,  it  is  there,  and  shows  the  influence  of 
the  graited  tree  on  the  connection.  The  late  Mr.  Knight,  who 
was  more  suecessful  perhaps  in  experiments  upon  fruits  than 
any  other  man,  hybridized  through  the  flower ;  at  the  proper  sea- 
son he  dusted  the  stlgme  of  the  one  with  the  pollen  of  enother, 
end  thus  obtained  a  new  fruit,  greatly  superior  in  most  cases  to 
either  of  those  from  whence  it  sprung.  He  frequently  produced 
in  this  way  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes,  which  have  been 
generally  cultivated  and  are  now  considered  among  the  best 
fruits  of  £urope.  Mr.  Knight  experimented  on  the  plum  in  this 
way^and  produced  the  ImpwUHcty  and  IMgkfii  ktrg$  Grssa  Dry^ 
mg,  two  the  best  plums  now  probably  In  Europe.  It  requires 
great  skill  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  organism  of  plants,  from 
the  root  to  the  flower,  to  perfoirm  experiments  of  this  kind  with 
•ncfiess. 

Mr.  Francis  Kelsey,of  275  Tenth  Avenue, New- York,  called  the 
nttenttan  of  the  Club  to  his  plan  oi  tranQwrtation  of  honey  bese 
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to  California;  tbat  he  has  studied  the  bee  and  his  habits  for  al- 
most ibrty  years  past,.aud  yet  does  not  know  the  hall  that  is  t» 
b»  known;  that  there  are  about  one  thoQsand  wrltets  on  tke  snl^ 
Jeot  Mr.  Kelsejr  has  tnosported  beet  hondrede  of  miles  inl» 

the  Interior  of  the  U,nited  States;  tried  to  get  them  to  FJoridai 
lost  bcveu  swarms  l»el'ai:Q  he  Ic^n^d  how  to  ftucci^etii  hut  did  at 
lastiooeecd. 

The  honey  bee  i8  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Medilerranesn  sea,  Irom  th^nee  spreading  OTer  lhs 
Continent,  from  thehoe  to  the  United  States.  That  is  easily  done 
in  winter,  but  in  summer  their  love  of  libert)  is  so  powerful  thAt 
they  will,  if  oonfined,  he  destroyed  by  suffocation  and  by  the 
MtfJting  down  of  their  eomha.  Afler  beinc  introdoMd  in  the 
'  Atlaatio  Steles,  thej  o?eiqwead  the  eoont^  QBtU  atopped  If 
the  great  plains  on  this  side  of  llie  liocky  mountains — there  they 
had  to  stop.  Many  attsdoapts  have  been  made  to  take  them  accoes 
the  pUias  to  Oiegon  and  OaUfanita»  aU  oC  whkh  uaiseMlIf 
A^lad  beeuee  jBaraef  eanld  only  be  made  In  euBm«,aBi 
the  persons  tiyiag  the  experiment  did  not  understand  it.  After 
seven  failures  I  succeeded  perfectly  in  carrying  them  from 
New- York  to  Florida  and  briaging  thesai  twrn  Florida  t»  Jiev- 
York.  l%ere  ar«  abnndeaee  of  bees  in  liorlda  fiom  wbiin 
ihey  wete  eottfeyed,  some  eighty  years  ago,  to  Mba,  and  aew 
their  honey  and  wax  are  worth  some  millions  of  dollars.  The 
mildness  of  climate  in  Oregon  and  California  will  proye  admira- 
ble for  the  bee.  I  have  the  knowledge  to  enable  me  to  oany 
swarms  there  in  perfect  safety,  bnt  I  bare  not  the  money  reqaf- 
site.  I  hope  that  some  benevolent  capitalist  will  soon  appear  to 
make  this  admirable  transfer  of  the  industrious  little  creature 
so  delidoQS  and  pro&table  in  his  labors.  The  Institute  has  befote 
this  spoken  well  of  my  ability  in  this  respect  I  should  glory 
in  the  hap[)y  mission  oi'  bees  to  the  magniiicent  United  States  of 

the  Pacific  oeean« 

Dr.  0.  H.  Wellington,  of  184  Twelfth-street,  prcst  ntrd  grafts 
from  Boston  of  the  Porteri  Kevere  and  Granny  £arle  apples,  which 
veaa  distributed  among  the  members. 
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We  wm  muttk  f^leased  witii  the  pmenee  of  Dr.  Clntles  £tt» 
^etUO}  aa  aiioeiato  of  Uebig.   Bli  uialyflefl  of  the  Mood'aad 

f>ther  orgatiie  substances  of  many  kinds  ot  animals  has  given 
4um  a  kigh  jrepataUou  iA  tiermajiy .   Ho  is  a  native  of 'Geiaeeii. 

The  Club  continues  the  stdrject  of  plum,  apricot  and  tuctarin€f 
And  requests  all  tbat  can  to  bri^g  best  see^fg^afU^J^ViUingffko^ 
jfofltidlflteUratioii. 

Jlie  Club  a4)oa£nod  to  Tuesday  next 

Amkrican  Institute,      )  ' 

C^eoftes  JhcKMfj  Ssq.,  In  ^e  ehair;  Hcmiv  Mtioa,  Seereluy. 

The  Seoretary  read  the  following  coAimunicationi,  translated 
«nd  piepaied  by  himself: 

fiUGHT  OF  GRAPES. 

Xtai  flfaniatk'k  looMl,  Mb  flaplwdM^  1881.1 

4irrape  vines,  for  the  last  three  seasons,  have  suffered  materially 
fcomadiaaaae  like  a  mildew  mpon  them^  which  alteeka  the gtapce 
when  young,  slope  thdr  growtfai  end  eaascs  fhem  to  tazn  haid, 
t>laek|  end  eirentnally  to  xot. 

For  two  years,  1849  and  1851,  the  grapes  In  Ifr.  HerapatVs 

green  iK^use  were  thus  lost,  and  every  remedy  recommended 
failed.   In  neither  year  was  one  bunch  out  of  several  hundred 

This  summer  the  disease  made  Its  appeanmee  wllih  great  ¥in»- 
lenee  again,  and  it  was  determined  to  eat  the  vines  down,  when 

•  friend  advised  Mr.  Herapath  to  try  the  effect  of  powdered  sul- 
phur, dusted  over  the  grapes  with  a  ilour  dredger.  This  was 
done  and,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  it  by  absorbing  the  moistaroi 
nbont  ha|f  a  boshel  of  unslaked  lime  was  put  in  the  green  hous^ 
and  allowed  to  slake  purely  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  firom 
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the  atmosphere*  The  result  has  been  the  disappe^nmce  of  the 
bUf hi  «Dd  (lie  Kiovtk  «id  perfeett<w  oC  tbe  fn^es.  BwidM 
ttiis,  the  iiQiife  hm  beea  deeied  of  mi  kiBieiiie  nunbaff  of  bte 

bottles  and  other  flies,  which  used  to  prey  on  the  grape.  The 
destruction  of  the  flies  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  fumes  of  the  lime,, 
wbioh  bas  been  eveiy  sow  and  thmi  stilted  up  and  the  daat 
IhiowB  about ;  but  ft  majr  be  by  the  sulphur.  Be  it  wbieh  it  mmj 
the  flies  lie  dead  about  by  hundreds,  and  the  grapes  ate  healthy 
and  fine.  It  is  said  that  a  better  method  is  to  subject  the  sulphur 
to  a  alow  aubllMtioB  by  beat  of  170^  or  180''  Fabienheit,  witb 
the  bouse  close  sbnt  up;  but  wo  speak  of  that  only  wbSck  we 
know. 

Berpm^i  MmMit  m  Ins$U»  hifmiem  to  ^grieuUm§,  wiHk  valuable 

plates.    From  Alexander  V  attemare,  August,  1851. 

.  The  author  tieats  of  six  inseets,  eoaaias  of  wheat,  by  the 
BameSi  Ist.  OUoDOps  Llnaata;  %d.  Ohlorops  Hsffdnii;  8d.  Oephue 
!Pygmeu8 ;  4tb.  Alysia  OUyierl;  5th.  Aplon  Aprieus;  6tik  Oslyp- 

trus  Macrocepbalus. 

First,  This  fly  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  Inch  In  length,  bts 

two  wings,  and,  when  magnified,  is  beautifully  colored — abdomen 
yellow,  head  and  body  yellow  with  dark  stripes  lengthwise,  wings 
Miiately  eokied. 

» 

Stcomdf  This  fly  Is  rather  smaller  than  the  first,  ireiy  like  it  i» 
all  other  reiqpeets. 

0 

.  Tkirdt  Yery  like  the  two  former,  but  four  or  fire  tiiM  kofer 
jsnd  broader;  wings  delicately  tinted  like  the  former. 

Fmrthj  This  fly  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  ioeh  long  MHuhllaf 
a  wasp  in  shape,  body  black,  wings  delieately  tinted  like  the 

former  with  black,  a  black  shot  on  the  upper  edge  of  each  wing. 

■ 

*  Fifthy  Waap-shaped,  abdomen  yellow,  body  black,  wlngf  fifca 
the  delicate  color  x>f  the  iurmer. 

« 

'  Sixth. — About  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  double  wings,  the  fore 
one  having  each  a  black  spot  on  its  upper  edge.  Pteroraalus 
'Pione,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  wings  colored  like  the 
flocmer. 
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Haim  eaa  dwlj  8*6  Hmm  mftU  AIm  with  tht  ]ia]ud«(^ 
A  mkmmoop^  of  lai^  magniiyiiig  power  should  bo  mad  In  o«d«r 

to  identify  these  enemies,  because  otherwise  one  might  trouble 
himself  with  taking  measures  for  the  destruction  of  swarms  of 
goats  or  other  little  insects  which  do  no  harm  whateyer  tognia. 

It  has  long  ago  been  recommended  to  burn  light  brush  or  straw 
on  the  outside  of  the  wheat  field  on  dark  nights  espeeially— as  it 
Is  said  the  flies  nishliito  theilaaia.  This  liuiiild  be  dune  whol 

the  wheat  is  in  flower. 

At  any  rate  we  ought  fully  to  Imow  the  enemy  before  we  set 

about  his  dtstructiou. 

Herpin  says  the  best  plan  is  not  to  plant  wheat  for  a  year  or 
two,  on  land  which  has  had  the  insect.  He  believes  that  they 
will  for  the  most  part  perish  if  a  difierent  eiop  is  planted— -one 
which  they  eannot  subsist  on. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS— OB  WORLD— ON  YEOETATION. 

The  interesting  view  of  vegetation  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  height  of  tliat  great  Colossus  of  the  Andes,  Chimbora- 
20,  whose  height  is  that  of  Mount  iStna,  and  we  musl  pile  the 
JKq^  or  MoQat  Alhos  on  smnait  ot  ChiabotaiOyla  order  to 
f>rm  a  Just  eatlmate  of  the  eleivatloB  of  the  Dhawalagirt  the 
highest  point  of  the  Himalaya.  On  its  slope,  under  the  shade  of 
the  Deodora  and  the  broad  leafed  Oak  peculiar  to  these  Indian 
Alps,  the  rooks  of  gtanite  and  of  miea  sehist,  aro^eofevfd  with 
wegeteble  Ibrms  almost  similar  to  those  whieh  eharaofMise  fin* . 
rope  and  Northern  Asia.  The  specks  are  not  identical,  but 
closely  analogous  in  aspect  and  physiognomy,  as  the  Juniper, 
Alpine  birch,  Gentian,  Marsh  Paroassiaand  the  prickly  species 
of  Hibes.  Note  the  speeiea  whieh  compose  the  vegetation  of  tho 
Himaliiya,  are  four  plnes^  25  oaks,  4  birohes,  two  ehestnnts,  -7 
maples,  12  willows,  14  roses,  3  strawberries,  7  Alpine  roses,  one 
of  wliich  grows  20  feet  high — and  many  other  northern  genera. 
X.arge  wliite  apes  with  black  faces,  inhabit  the  wild  chestnut  tr©^ 
of  Kashjuir,  whioh  grows  to  the  height  of  lOU  feet. 

On  the  southern  slopes  the  grains  stop  at  9,974  feet  elevation, 
f  aatores  were  found  by  Girard  as  high  as  17|000  feet.  Birohes  at 
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lS|98d|  aopte  or  brathwood  at  upwards  of  17,000.  Tte  htm 
of  parpotaal  now  m  the  Hiaalajra  okaia  li  ftooi  la 
19/MO  tel  higk 


|X«^  IkiM*  MafMlM  nd  lIo^X  Joontft  LMiai^ 

Talub  of  LoHDoir  Soot. — ^In  Ijmdon  Labour  and  fhe  Lomdm 
Foofy  we  And  the  following  statistics  as  to  metropolitan  soot : 


IS^O  boQSMi  at  a  jsarljT  rental  abora  X50,piodiMlBg 

six  bosbals  of  soot  eaeb  per  annnm,   828^010 

d0,032  houses  at  a  yearly  rental  above  X30  and  below 

£50,  producing  five  bushels  of  soot  per  annum,  ....  450,010 

163,880  houses  below  XdO  rental  par  annnm,  producing 

two  basMs  of  soot  aaeh  per  annnm,.    S97,760 

lotalnnmbarof  bnsbdsannnalljprodaeedinLD^  1,100,810 

The  priee  of  soot  per  bushel  is  bnt  fire  penee  (ten  eents)  and 
sometimes  $l^d.,  bnt5d.  majr  be  taken  as  an  average.  Now 

1,000,000  bushels  of  soot  at  5d.  will  be  found  to  yield  X£0JS83 
Cs.  and  8d.  per  annum. 

Curious  Breed  of  Fowls. — ^Mr.  William  Lee,  gamekeeper  to 
6k  William  Gordon,  at  Earlston  house,  is  at  present  rearing  two 
yDVig  ibwls  of  a  Ttry  enriona  and  sorel  bitad,  baiBg  a  aroes  be- 
Iwaeii  a  bantam  hen  and  a  eommoo  pheasant  Hm  maleisnear- 
ly  a  jet  Uaek,  though  the  tail  is  oooslderably  shorter  than  the 
parents  The  female  is  a  beautiful  bright  red  with  a  black  neck. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary  barn  door  fowls,  and  are  so 
tame  that  out  of  doors  they  will  piok  erumbs  from  the  hand. 
They  are  of  ^kndid  plamais>  a»d  are  mnch  admired  In  this 
district. 

a 

Glass  Soovs  foe  Stables,  Itc. — ^Tiiydall,  near  Llandillo,  the 

residence  of  T.  W.  Sanford,  Esq.,  P.  R.  8.  ^It  is  but  ilve  years 
since  Mr.  Sanford  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
and  fruits.  He  has  placed  his  cows  and  plants  under  the  same 
roof  formed  of  glass,  at  an  expense  no  greater  than  the  roof  of 
slate.  The  light  is  found  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  cattle 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia  to  the  plants.  The  sliade 
of  the  grape  leaves  is  agreeable  to  cattle.  The  first  lionae  has  a 
single  span  r^>uf  of  96  feet  long  by  13  leet  wide^  standing  east  and 
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weft,  and  hf  slope  to  the  soalh  a  loof  of  glaaa  SO  tol  wide. 
Uader  itkd  gkaa  ate  trellises  of  strained  galTanlatod  wife  i  indi 
eiie  plaeed  one  fbot  from  the  glass,  and  mm  Ibot  apart  to  which 

the  vines  are  trained  at  two  feet  distance  from  each  other.  The 
heat  of  the  cattle  keeps  out  tlie  frost.  He  is  building  another 
100  feet  loDg.  The  yioes  and  plants  have  luxuriated. 

Raising  HTAOomM. — ^Two  glass  Vessels  are  ased  adapted  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  flower  is  seen  in  one  glass,  and  the  roots 
or  another  flower  in  the  other,  so  that  the  Dutch  and  English 

florists  hare  exhibited  double  glasses,  in  the  lower  one  of  which 
a  hyacinth  is  in  full  bloom  in  water  and  the  upper  one  in  the  air. 
Hjacinth  and  Narcisses  grow  best  in  colored  glasses. 

Luminous  Plants. — Potatoes  kept  in  a  cellar  in  a  growing  con- 
dition, sometimes  beeome  so  luminous  Uiat  one  can  read  a  book 
hj  them.  The  JDletamnus  albua,  eonunon  in  Germany,  spread* 
about  it  in  dry  summer  evenings,  an  atmos|Aere  whioh,  on  the 

touch  of  flame,  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Some  plants  emit  spark- 
ling light,  such  as  the  llower  marigold,  Indian  c^e^s,  sunflower, 
and  the  polyanthus.  Some  rhizoinorplious  plautsgive  out  a  calm 
Steady  l^(ht.  The  milky  J  uiees  of  some  X/lants  are  very  luminous. 

fiKSPimATiOK  OF  YsGETABLEs. — They  imbibe  perhaps  as  much 
oxygen  at  one  time  as  they  part  with  at  another,  and  decaying 
plants  contaminate  the  atmosphere  infinitely  more  than  they  pa* 

rify  it,  as  is  proved  by  prowing  plants  in  glass  cases,  where,  al- 
though there  may  be  more  oxygen  by  day,  and  carbonic  acid  by 
night,  yet  a  general  average  is  niaintaiued.  Many  tril)es  of  plants 
also  imbibe  nitrogen.  It  is  so  with  most  of  those  which  give  out 
a  fietid  odour,  as  the  Chenopodium  olidum,  or  stinking  €K>ose* 
ibet— all  the  eabbage  tribe— the  toad-stools  and  other  ftingi. 

OvAifo. — The  superiority  of  the  Peruvian  guano  oyer  all  ether 
is  now  fully  established.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  other  locality 
will  be  discovered  producing  a  guano  of  so  high  a  value.  First, 
It  must  be  where  there  are  large  slioals  of  flsh  to  make  food  lor 
the  birds.  Second,  it  must  be  far  from  the  nsnal  haunts  of  men, 
or  else  the  birds  would  be  frii^tsned.  Thirdly,  it  mast  beona 
coast  when  rmm  ore  wdbeisa,  otherwise  ^  auBNiiia  will  be 
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witlied  oat,  «Bd  onlj  phoaphate  of  lime  left.  Fonrthlji  it  moil 
be  OB  aa  iahnd^  or  elie  il  will  bo  mixed  with  md  oad  mtfk. 
fifthly,  it  moit  bo  ooeetslblo  to  thippiog, 

SoDor  Fnmelfloo  de  Riveto,  tbe  npiesentetlTe  of  the  Peravitt 
government  at  the  eoort  of  St  James,  has  a  thomigh  knowMgo 

of  the  Guano  islandn.  Id  a  report  made  by  him  to  his  goveroment, 
he  t^Uiuat^d  the  quaotitx  oa  three  iskads  alooe  at  I8,2&0,(M)U 
tans* 

The  Guano  islands  are  entirely  devoid  of  the  smallest  appear- 
ance of  vegetation ;  not  a  tree,  not  a  blade  of  grasSi  not  a  liciieii, 
enlivens  the  spot.  The  earth,  if  there  is  any  on  the  rocks,  is  bu- 
ried at  least  thirty  feet  in  goano.  And  yet  these  Islands  enjoy 
their  own  peculiar  blessings  under  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  for 
a  short  xeaidence  on  them  speedily  relieves  sufferers  from  the 
goaty  gravel)  nrlaary  eomplaintSi  and  partimilarly  those  hor- 
rible diseases  the  seorvy,  leprosy  and  king's  evil.  Many  won- 
derful cures  are  on  record  occasioned  by  a  residence  there,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  atmosphere  being  at  all  times  saturated  with 
ammoniaeal  particles.  The  Indian  Incas  preserved  the  goano 
with  rellgtoas  care.  The  Spanish  conquerors  followed  more  seal- 
ousl y  ill  their  footsteps.  At  one  period  it  was  death  to  dlstarb 
the  bii'ds  duilug  the  breeding  season. 

Whence  came  tmeSkkds? — Spontane'»us  plants  have  excited 
great  curiosity,  and  but  little  is  known  as  yet  on  that  sul^jeet. 
Alter  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666|  the  entire  surlhee  of  the 
destroyed  portion  was  covered  with  such  a  vast  profbsion  of  a 
species  of  cruciferim«  plant,  the  Sysimbrium  Irio  of  Liiinaus, 
that  it  was  calculated  that  tiie  whole  of  the  rest  of  Earope  did 
not  contain  so  many  plants  of  it. 

PLANTS. 

J)es  Genres,  Camellia^  Rhododcndrum,  Azalea^  Epoois^  Erica^  and 
of  other  cold  conservatory  plants,  liy  M.  Ch.  I^maire:  Pre- 
sented in  Aui;ust|  1851,  to  the  American  lustitute,  by  Alexan- 
der Vatteniare.   Extracts  translated  by  H.  Meigs. 

Khodmicodrum  in  Latin,  rh^tdodendron  in  Greek  is  rose  tree  in 
KuglUli.    Linnma  o^tabiishfd  this  genus  and  name  in  1758. 
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The  celebrated  Swede  imported  it  although  it  is  like  any  but  a 
rose  tree,  nevertheless  the  number,  brilliant  colon  of  the  flowerii 
mni,  iMr  extreitte  beantjr  (the  fRCtir  part  of  them)  Jnetify  the 
title  comparatively  to  a  certain  point.   This  roee  tree  inhabits 

the  high  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  of  India,  and  some 
of  the  islands  near  North  America.  They  are  luw  small  plant|^ 
mne  of  them  are  reported  to  be  poisonoitf  and  narcotic.  11^ 
leaves  of  many  of  the  species  are  known  to  botanists  and  almost 
«]!  of  thefu  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Pew  plants  can  present 
so  splendid  an  aspect  as  groujjs  of  Rhododendrunjs  in  tlower, 
forming  such  rich  bouquets  with  all  the  lively  and  delicate  tints 
fiom  pntple  to  lose-wliite  and  deep  crimsons  relieved  by  a  broaid 
.«nd  vigorous  foliage  of  deep  green. 

jVnm  Ltofl^  Vit«>rt*i  ITIiiS*""  1 

Azalea. — I>ott'inists  are  now  unanimous  in  forming  it  a  simj)le 
section  of  the  genus  Uhodudendrum,  and  not  a  particular  genus 
itscAf.  LioBmosftinwdageiiiisoCU;  he  is  not  Igllowied  bgr  bd- 
Miala  In  this.  AjuOeadoes  notin  leality  diffsriWm  llUidod 

-clruni,  properly  ealled)  except  in  ihe  number  of  stamina  whidb 
is  coustanlly  iive  instead  of  ten,  and  by  the  fall  of  its  leaf. 

The  general  njirae  Kricacae  given  by  Lindley  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom  lueludes  lorry- two  genera  and  eight  hundred  and  fiftjr 
^weies,  among  which  are  Rhododendrum,  Aialea,  £rSea,  ftc. 

• 

The  Russian  Traveller  Palias  believed  that  the  iUs^ea  f  ootiea 
was  the  flower  frv>m  which  the  bees  took  the  honey  which  poi* 

soned  Xeuophon's  ininy;  the  men  fell  stupefied  in  all  directions, 
SO  that  the  camp  looked  liJ^e  a  battle  Held  covered. with  corpses. 

He  says  that  the  Euxine  honey  prmlucts  elU  cts  like  the  T.oTlnm 
tTemulentum  and  these  occur  in  a  country  where  no  Uhododendroa 
grows.  The  natives  are  well  aware  of  the  deieterious  qualities 
ct  the  plant,  and  it  is  suld  that  goats  which  browse  on  the  leaves 

•   before  the  pastmcs  are  green  sufter  in  consequence  and  moreover, 
thai  cattle  and  «heep  peri^  Irom  eatiiig  it. 

Lindley  gives  to  the  Ericace4  the  plaii^  £ngli>h  name  of  iltalk- 
worts. 
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Jloaoa. — Undky  indsdtt  this  in  tlM  tiUo  WaJbrnom^  at  LifB 
■inons  plants*  The  tent  FabtcM  mMat  6ia»  tor«rt..  Of  tkm 

there  are  four  hundred  and  sixtj-sevea  genera  and  six  thousand 
Ave  hundred  species. 

Epacrids. — Lindley  says  these  are  smaU  trees  or  shrub?,  their 
hair  when  present  being  simple.  Flowers  white  or  purple,  sel- 
dom blue,  lemariable  for  their  gmt  beaa^i  and  lor  the  aingnlar 
stractare  of  their  leares.  All  the  Ihdts  of  the  berry  bearing  sae- 
tion  of  them,  especially  Lissanthe  Sapida  are  esculent,  but  the 
Seeds  are  too  large  and  the  pul])y  covering  too  thin  to  be  availa- 
ble for  food.  The  Astroloma  Huimfusamy  the  eianbeny  oTl^ 
manlai  is  fbond  all  orer  that  eolonj. 

It  is  lemarkabk  that  only  one  or  two  Heathtmtt  «ra  ^madlB 

the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Epacrids. 

The  fruit  of  the  TasmaBlsn  oianbeitj  is  green  or  whitlife,  tr 

sometimes  red,  al)<)ut  tlie  size  of  a  black  currant,  ha^  an  apple 
lavored  pulp  enclosing  a  large  seed.  The  stems  of  the  plaatit- 
tsmhleJiiBipar,  The  bkMSons  are  baaslilbl  searlet. 

CiJiBLLiA. — ^Fathi^  Camellii  a  Jesuit|  introduced  it  into  Europe 
IHlTSa.  linama*  oat  of  gnlfttada,namad  k  altar  hiiDi  Ck^^ 
tta.  It  waaorliiDally  from  Japan,  and  has  been  eoltivated  fion 

time  immemorial  in  China  and  Cochinchina.  In  a  wild  condi- 
tion it  is  a  large  busli,  never  a  tree|  rarely  grows  higher  than 
thirty  or  thlrty-five  ieet. 

The  cultivation  of  Camellia  and  Bhododendxum  is  jonch  the 
aame. 

[Aanalei  De  La  Societo  Centnle,  Puris,  Julj,  1851.   Froia Alexandre  VatUmm.) 

Culture  of  the  pine  apple  (Bromelia  Ananas)  in  the  north  o 
France,  without  either  fire  or  manure.  By  V^eonnt  De  CourvaL 

The  forced  culture  of  pine  ^ples  has  been  practiced  for  half  a 
Mlniy^alwnys  by  means  of  artiiklbl  heat  of  eoali  wood,  eofce, 
tnrf,  hot  air  or  steam.  We  present  our  praetiee  as  hitherCo  hot 

little  known,  and  as  very  eeonomieal.  The  experience  of  some 

years  and  the  results  have  been  such  that  we  warrant  its  success. 
It  always  requires  care  and  vigilance. 
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As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  such  as  oaks,  cliestnuts,  planes, 
beech  or  elm,  begin  to  fall  abundantly,  that  is,  in  the  ^st  days 
of  No?«Diberi  I  gtthfir  them  into  kige  hetps,  In  a  dry  times  in 
qnantflj  snffietent  ibr  my  beds  during  tlte  year.  A  ftw  days  af- 
ter I  dig,  in  the  dryest  and  warmest  place  In  my  garden,  a  ditch 
six  feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  receive  my  j)ine  apples,  and  to 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet.  I  fill  it  with  the  leaves  from  my  heap, 
to  well  heaped  snrfaoes,  the  whole  depth  of  leaves  being  about 
three  feet.  If  it  is  too  dry,  I  water  it  with  a  sprinkler  (watering 
pot.)  T  then  put  on  this  bed  of  abontfonr  feet  square,  filled  with 
a  bed  of  garden  mould,  of  tan,  or  even  crushed  turf,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  some  seven  inches,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  glass 
frames.  In  a  few  days  the  heat  In  the  tan  rises  to  about  75^  Fab- 
lenhdt,  and  I  thenbmy  my  pots  (which  are  about  five  inches  in 
diameter)  in  the  tan.  I  fill  these  pols  with  keath  soil,  leaving 
such  a  space  between  the  pots  that  each  glass  frame  will  cover 
about  sixty  pots.  The  beds  being  thus  prfpared,I  put  theshoots 
or  the  crowns  of  jpine  apples  saved  from  the  frutt  on  the  table,  I 
plant  one  of  these  in  each  pot,  and  put  them  Immediately  under  the 
frames.  Take  care  that  the  leaves  of  the  pines  never  touch  the 
glass  over  them.  Be  careful  to  eoTcr  them  up  exactly  with 
straw  mats  every  night  The  young  plants  must  be  JUprwei  ca- 
Hrely  of  air  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  find 
they  have  taken  root.  During  all  this  tim^  they  must  ?iot  be  wa- 
tered. 

The  humidity  of  the  bed  of  leaves  lielow  is  enough  ibr  them; 
when  you  are  sure  they  are  rooted,  give  them  a  nttle  air  during 

sunshine.  In  this  condition  the  plants  will  go  tlnough  the  win- 
ter without  any  further  care  than  heaping  leaves  close  up  to  all 
the  frames  and  covering  them  with  straw  mats  or  heaps  of  leaves 
or  double  or  triple  straw  mats,  as  the  cold  may  require;  these 
coverings  are  not  to  be  rtnioved  except  in  mild  weather  and  in 
SimsJiine.  In  April  malce  a  new  bed  like  tlie  last  with  this  dif- 
fttenooi  that  instead  of  tan  or  mouldi  fill  the  trench  with  about 
twentf  inches  depth  of  heath  soil  and  when  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly warm,  plant  itt  it  the  young  pines  with  their  soil  about  their 
xoots^  putting  six  only  under  one  square  of  your  frame.  As 
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eoon  as  this  is  done,  coyer  the  soil  about  them  with  straw  aboat 
an  inch  thick-— there  they  remain  until  November  without  anj 

other  care  during  summer  than  raising  the  boxes  so  as  to  lilt  the 
glass  aliove  the  growing  leaves  and  watering  them  Ireelj  during 
great  heats.  If  the  pines,  have  not  been  neglected,  Uieir  growth 
will  have  reached  over  three  feet  In  height  by  this  time  In  the 
first  days  of  November  your  spring  bed  must  be  cooled  and  made 
over  again  exactly  as  bef  ore  filled  with  about  twenty  inclies  tkpih 
of  tan  or  mould,  and  cover  with  frames  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
the  pines.  When  this  bed  is  warm  enough,  take  up  very  care- 
fully the  plants  with  a  lump  of  the  soil  about  their  roots  as  big 
88  your  fist,  and  put  them  in  pots  of  about  six  inches  diameter 
only,  in  order  that  the  restraint  upon  tlieir  routs  may  cause  them 
to  ii'uit  the  better.  Briug  the  pots  in  tlie  bed  and  keep  the  air 
off  entirely  fur  a  month,  uittil  their  new  roots  appear;  then  begin 
to  let  them  have  a  little  air  according  ta  the  slate  of  the  weather. 
They  will  cow  pass  their  second  winter  without  danger.  When 
March  arriv  es  make  a  good  bed  ot  leaves  like  the  former,  adding 
to  it  about  ten  inches  depth  of  heath  soil.  As  soon  as  this  is 
warm  enough,  take  a  warm  day  in  fine  weather  to  transport  the 
plants,  and  bury  pots  and  plants  so  deep  that  you  just  see  the 
fruit  out  of  ground;  alter  this  they  require  watering  during 
the  summer  in  order  to  keep  the  air  humid.  Tlie  rays  of  the  :^UA 
should  be  dimmed  by  painting  the  glas^s  thiuly  over  them  with 
Spanish  white,  and  giving  them  air  accordiog  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  The  fruit  may  he  expected  to  weigh,  when  rij>e,  from 
live  to  seveu  and-a-haif  pouud.s,  each  about  nine  inches  lung  by 
sixteen  inches  round ;  they  will  be  matured  by  November.  Xhia 
cultivation  is  very  economical  and  little  if  any  inferior  in  fruit 
to  hot  houses,  &c. 

PLUM  AND  APRICOT. 

Professor  Mapes.  The  nectarine  is  a  smooth  skinned  Pcadii 
has  the  habits  and  growth  of  the  peach,  is  smaller  and  inferior  to 

tlie  best  peaches  but  sujierior  to  the  coninion  and  e(|iial  to  the 
average  sur's  of  them.  The  beauty  of  its  appearance  it^  wax 
like  surface  render  it  a  spleiidid  deiibert  fiuiL  It  has  the  noy<:au 
or  peach  leaf  like  flavor. 
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It  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  peacli,  sometimes  grows  on 
the  same  limb  with  the  pea«h.  The  fine  Boston  Neotarine  origir 
Daily  prb?ed  nectaiine  but  sometSmes  peach. 

The  tree  should  be  shortened  in.  It  is  longer  lived  than  peach 
and  hardier,  partieularly  when  budded  on  the  plum  stock.  Is 

not  trimmed  in  Arabia.  Tlie  Curculio  attacks  it,  rags  dipped  in 
coal  tar  and  a|'plitil  to  the  tre**  are  useful  as  a  j^rottctor  again.'^t 
curculio.  Haricju  oil  is  also^  but  it  is  a  remedy  worse  ihnji  the 
disesse. 

The  a|yrieot  is  the  earliest  in  bloom  of  almost  all  fruit  trees 
It  grows  twenty  Aet  high.  It  may  l>e  grown  as  a  standard  south 
of  latitnde  49^  north.  Its  ft>liage  is  heart  shaped.   It  came 

irom  Armenia  and  Arabia,  and  is  in  geui  ial  cultivati(jn  in  China 
and  Japan.  According  to  Gro>ier,  the  mountains  ue>t  ot  Pekin 
arc  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  apricots.  As  a  dessert 
irnit  it  is  onlj  InihfiQr  to  the  peaeh,  ripens  at  midsummer^  after 
elkfnies  and  before  plnms,  is  need  when  preferred  in  sugar,  in 
brandy,  in  jellies  and  in  pastry,  and  when  dried  for  use,  an  admi* 
rahle  liquor  is  made  i'roni  it.  'J'he  iiec  be  aring  sorts  are  used  for 
drying,  largely.  It  is  usually  budded  on  the  plum  stock,  iu 
July.  When  budded  on  the  peach  it  is  short  li?ed  and  subject 
to  dbsease,  and  gives  Inferior  fruit.  When  on  the  plum  stoclc  il 
flourishes  in  8tn»ng  soil,  and  it  holds  its  fruit  better  than  in  sandy 
s<»il<.  It  is  rapid  in  grovvrh.  The  seedlings  are  lU'Te  liaidy  and 
fruitlul  than  the  binMfd  stocks.  It  is  a  favorite  it-r  tiainiiig  «n 
Htpalur.  ItbhtHild  uot  be  exposed  to  the  sisn  on  ea-^tern  walls, 
does  l»e$t  in  northern  exposures.  Short«*ning  is  highly  reeom- 
mended  for  it.  It  is  but  slightly  liable  to  disease  when  budded' 
on  pinms.  Hie  cnronlio  attacks  if.  It  is  bmefited  by  f>rosimf* 
tj  to  walls,  a  situation  in  which  nu  eflVcr  a]>pears  to  be  |>r  duced 
something  similar  to  tlie  mulch— sucli  as  we  see  by  laying  a 
eoVf  riug  over  the  suil,  sucii  as  board  cir  other  coveriog. 

Judge  Van  Wyck. — The  apricot,  it  is  said.is  a  native  of  the  de- 
fler>8  of  Arabia,  and  grows  wild  in  sereral  parts  of  Asia  \  its  nama 
in  supposed  to  be  derived  from  apricus,  ofien  or  ex|  osed  to  the 

sun,  and  from  praMox  ejirly  rijte;  In  nre  the  Arabic  nume  apri- 
cot. The  Arabians  of  \\\v  licsrrt  >{Hther  au«i  dry  them  in  tl^c  mru 
Tiie  eiimaion  }iluni  is  fuuiid  there  also  growing  wild.   Thiy  are 
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canitd  to  the  nearest  cities  and  towns,  being  in  much  demand 
and  considered  v^y  wholesome.  The  a|>ricot  is  a  hybrid  £>ib* 
ed  by  nature  as  many  fklaati  araygmriag  wild  and  ekia»tofeta« 
partaking  of  the  quantitiea  of  two  or  move.  The  aptieot  wm 

formed  no  doubt  by  the  union  of  the  peach  and  plum,  partaking 
much  more  largely  of  the  qualities  of  the  latter  than  the  former  j 
this  frequently  happens  with  hjbrid  plants.   The  aprioot  lesoft- 
bles  the  plum  in  many  more  points  than  the  peach;  it  Is  amooCh 
skinned,  the  pit  Is  precisely  like  the  plnm.   In  flavor  and  eohstj 
there  is  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  peach,  considerably  more 
though  in  Uavor  to  the  plum.   The  nectarine,  it  is  thou^t,  was 
produced  by  the  same  onkm;  this  partakes  musih  mm  of  the 
peach  than  the  plum,  its  principal  point  of  tesemblaiies  So  Hhb 
latter  is  its  smooth  skin.    The  great  difltonlty  of  raising  these 
fruits  of  late  years,  in  numbers  and  perlection,  have  been  the  in- 
sects.  These  from  the  smooth  thin  skin  of  the  first,  easily  pane> 
tare  it,  enter  the  exterior  and  destroy  it.  It  drops  oiT  prBmatare- 
ly,  and  those  that  remain  on  till  ripe  are  Inferior  fn  qaality. 
The  curculio  is  the  name  of  the  insect  with  us,  that  commits  the 
greatest  ravfges  on  plums  and  other  smooth  slcined  fruit  ^  it  is  of 
the  beetle  tribe;  it  is  called  in  Europe  and  by  some  hen  the 
weyil.   Dr.  Harris,  an  American  Entomologist,  Dr.  James  TQ* 
ton,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Rev.  F.  S.  Melshienier,  Professors 
Peck,  Say  and  others,  describe  this  insect  minutely,  they  having 
seen  and  examined  it,  in  various  stages  of  its  growth.  Br.  Har- 
ris states  tliat  he  has  found  the  beetle  in  Massachusetts,  has  fre- 
quently caught  them  flying  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  seen 
them  puncturing  tlie  fruit.    They  are  from      to  I  of  an  inch 
long)  exclusive  of  the  curved  snout,  &c.   Prof.  Mapes  does  not 
believe  a  woid  of  the  hen  and  chickens,  confined  under  a  plum 
tree  destroying  the  curculio  that  were  found  upon  the  groond  un- 
der it,  and  were  making  for  the  tree  and  so  effectually,  thai  the 
tree  that  season  bore  a  line  crop  of  plums,  which  it  had  not  done 
before  in  several  years,  and  it  bore  them  for  some  years  after. 
The  professor  thonght  that  few  ever  saw  a  curculio  or  plmn  we- 
Til,  they  are  so  small  they  only  imagined  they  did.   If  be  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  works  of  the  authors  here  quoted, 
he  will  probably  be  convinced  that  there  are  persons  sharp  aif^t- 
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td  e&OQgh  to  see  tk«  Iniaet,  and  intalieel  eqiiAl]  j  abaip  0d  at  to 
diMiibe  it  nintitdy  %w%n  to  tha  white  spots  upon  it,  and  tka 

number  of  these.    The  prolessor  stated  he  could  never  liud  one, 
although  he  had  often  tried,  aud  that  he  would  willingly  give  $5 
/or  half  a  domn  to  put  in  a  bottle  as  a  curiosity.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  gentlemen  above  named  wonld  wUlingly  accommodato  him 
with  a  few  gross  at  that  rate.    As  to  poultry  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, I  believe  they  are  a  more  ellectual  remedy  for  the  evil  than 
any  thing  else ;  tvwj  farmer  ean  see  poultry  on  his  premises  if 
he  chooses^  catoldng  Insects,  and  some  of  these  quite  small,  and 
this  in  his  fields  and  fruit  yards.  T  fturther  believe ponlti}  ,  pigs, 
&c.,  not  only  a  surer  but  a  cheaper  remedy  than  paving  with  stone 
or  brick,  or  patting  a  thin  coal  of  clay  mortar  under  every  fruit 
tiee  to  prevent  the  insect  from  going  down  into  the  earth,  or  as- 
cending from  it  on  account  of  Its  hardness.  The  pavlnghas  been 
tried  and  found  not  to  answer,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  90 
with  the  mortar.    As  to  the  proof  assigned  that  the  bed  of  mor- 
tar would  have  this  effect,  viz.,  that  in  clay  soils  like  Columbia 
county,  and  near  and  about  Albany,  the  plum  still  grows  fine, 
▼«py  little  disturbed  by  insects,  it  is  some  though,  anil  unless,  I 
am  greatly  misinformed  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  insect  has 
increased  much  in  these  districts;  the  evil  began  south  and  tra- 
▼eled  north ;  three  or  Ibur  years  ago  it  was  hardly  known  above 
the  Highlands,  now  It  is  as  bad  there  as  any  where  else,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  as  it  travels  on  north  and  west  it  will  destroy  this 
fruit  there  too,  aud  this  whether  it  is  grown  upon  a  sandy  or  clay 
loam. 

» 

Mr.  Meigs  tAmneA  that  the  perfect  apricot  and  nectarine  ' 
ought  to  be  greatly  cultivated,  not  only  for  their  meet  aeeeptahle 
qualities  to  the  eye  and  taste  ot  all  men,  but  because  they  com- 
ma nd  a  very  high  price ;  as  much  as  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each, 
is  a  very  commuu  price. 

Judi^e  Van  Wyck  stated  the  success  attending  the  culture  of  the 
plum,  by  confining  hens  with  broods  of  chickens  under  the  trees. 

Professor  Mapcs  doul^ted  the  hen  case  very  much  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  experiments,  yet  that  case  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  tha  papeie.  I  kept  an  huadied  ibwls  in  aa  cndosore  of  m j 
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plum  trees,  and  on  a  fall  and  satlifiMlaiy  trial  I  Ibiuid  lhat  aoia 
tree  cte^ped  damage  at  thej  do  aeeldaatally  almost  any  vbsis. 

Outside,  where  I  made  other  ezperiments  with  other  remedies, 
some  trees  escaped  damage. 

The  Chairman  asked,  what  is  the  best  antidote? 

« 

Pioft'ssor  Mapes. — Harlem  oil  is  a  good  remedy,  but  it  is  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Mr.  Meigs  asked  the  club  if  any  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  the 
eureiilio,  which  attacks  plums  1  Here  are  twenty  or  thir^  gea- 
tlemen,  all  of  whom  desire  to  know  this  enemy. 

Professor  Mapes.— I  have  seen  three  or  four  of  then. 

Samuel  Fleet.— -I  never  could  find  one.  David  Thomas,  of 
CayQga»  has  eaught  them  by  holding  sheets  under  the  trees  and 
striking  the  hxanehes.  This  Insect  performs  its  work  In  a  veiy 
short  time. 

Mr.  Meigs. — I  have  sought  eagerly  for  this  curculio  all  my  life 
nearly  in  vain,  and  I  am  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  race  of  curculio  is  very  numerous — some  hundred?  of 
kinds — ^&w  of  them  ixvjarious  to  vegetation.  The  famous  enemy 
of  our  wheat — the  fly  Is  very  small,  and  It  requires  veij  does 
examination  to  distinguish  it  from  the  harmless  gnats.  I  have 

seea  the  likeness  of  the  plum  wevil  and  the  11^^  and  so  iidve 
most  of  us  who  never  saw  either  of  them  dead  or  alive. 

Professor  Mapes.  I  will  give  five  dollars  for  a  half  dozen  of 
them  In  a  bottle. 

Judge  Livingston. — Can  any  member  inform  me  how  to  make 
the  plum  tree  bear  every  yeart  No  answer. 

Professor  Mapes. — ^There  are  a  hundred  insects  that  pooltiy 
will  not  toueh.   Who  ever  saw  ])oultry  eating  a  catterpillar which 

80  greatly  abounds  1 

Mr.  Fleet. — Cedar  birds  devour  them  voraciously,  especisUg 
those  on  locust  treei. 
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Professor  Mapes  proposed  as  a  subjeat  for  the  next  meeting  of 
tlM  Club,  tlkb  BaukU  £roit— -blaekbeKfjyiaspbeujr  and  strawbenj. 
Adopted. 

Judge  Joel  Tarrill,  of  Oswego^  New-Tork,  presented  to  the 
Club  Russet  and  Greening  apples  }>rodaced  on  his  form.  "His 
orchard  contaius  about  eight  hundred  api'le  trees.  The  Russet 
is  the  Boxbury.  I  plougli  the  orchard,  aud  h^ve  put  on  at  one 
time  twelve  hundred  boshela  of  ashes.  Uj  trees  are  old;  ona 
vhieh  gave  ton  barrels  last  year  la  about  sixty-five  years  old. 

The  apples  here  presented  were  preserved  In  a  very  damp 

cellar  in  two  different  ways — one  in  barrels,  the  other  on  shelves 
one  by  one.  You  see  that  some  of  them  are  shrivelled — those 
were  kept  on  the  shelf;  those  which  are  quite  smooth  and  round 
were  kept  in  barrels. 

The  members  of  tiie  Club  tasted  the  applea,  whiek  were  ot  m 

large  size,  and  deelared  them  to  ha  very  fine,  and  gave  their 

thanks  to  Judge  Turriil. 

Subject  for  next  meeting,  on  tlie  13th  of  April,  hlackb&rry^ 
rmj^berry  and  strawberry. 

The  Club  ai^ourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  noon. 

Amsbicav  Ihstitutb,  } 
FmMr^  auhj  ^prU  mh  IWL  \ 

G£oaGK  DicKET,  Ksq.,  in  the  chair;  Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Meigs  read  the  following  papers  prepared  by  him: 

.TIMBER. 

From  the  file  presented  to  the  American  Institute  by  Senor 
XiUiz  Henrique,  F.  d'  Aguiar,  Consul  General  of  Brazil. 

Signs  by  which  we  can  tell  when  a  tree  has  reached  its  maxi- 
*  nmm  df  growth)  and  la  beginning  to  deoUne. 
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The  baik  of  trees  enables  ns  to  foresee  the  time  of  the  perfec- 
tkm  of  the  tree  aad  its  begiBDing  to  deeay.  It  t6q[iilm  tlmei 
thmt  oheenratioii,  mcd  experienoe.  The  buk  of  «11  eoiti  ef 

bnildiiig  timber  first  deserves  oar  attention.   For  without  it  we 

ruin  our  great  ships  and  most  costlj  edifices. 

» 

In  general  the  growth  and  increase  of  hard  strong  timber 
(which  is  weak  in  the  beginning)  augments  regolarly  np  to  the 
twentieth  or  five  and  twentieth  year,  beeoaies  nnlfiimi  ftom  thit 
np  to  sixty  or  eighty  years,  after  which  it  begins  to  decline. 
When  tlie  growth  declines  so  tliat  last  year's  is  not  equal  to  the 
average  growth  of  the  preeeeding  years^  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  when  the  timber  has  attained  its  maturity,  whleh  ia  deter- 
mined by  natnre  in  the  eonditlon  of  the  bark,  we  take  the  timber 
in  perfection.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  ctui found  disease  in 
the  bark  with  the  condition  or  maturity  of  the  timber,  because 
in  that  case  we  have  %  timber  with  the  seeda  of  diaease  in  it, 
whieh  will  ptogmsively  eame  the  daeaj  of  the  woad.  Tfaa 
signs  of  maturity  and  of  decline  may  be  elasBed  in  the  time  M- 
lowing: — 1  Those  signs  whidi  announce  vigorous  health.  2. 
Those  which  announce  the  ripeness  (maturity)  of  the  wood.  3. 
fiigns  of  decline. 

First.  The  branches,  especially  the  lower  ones,  fhow  the  vigor 
of  a  tree  being  annually  grown  stouter,  and  longer,  and  leavf ng 
all  over  them  ahnndaaee  ol^  lively,  bright  green  leaTet,  whleh 

do  not  fall  until  some  later  in  autumn  than  others.   The  baik  If 

clear,  smooth,  fine  and  uniformly  so  from  the  root  to  the  first 
branches.  Tlie  upper  blanches  growing  larger  tlian  the  others, 
is  an  evidence  of  vigor. 

8eeond.^lRd»ca/iaM  of  Jlfoticn^y.— Oedinarily,  the  top  of  a  tree 

is  roundish,  but  the  growth  diminishes  gradually  every  year,  the 
limbs  augment  more  than  the  buds.  The  tree  brings  out  its 
leaves  very  oarly  in  the  ^ring,  and  than  turn  yellow  early  in 
antnmo,  at  which  time  the  leaves  are  greener  on  the  lower  than 
OB  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  The  branches  commonly  indlne 
with  the  earth  at  angles  from  60  to  70  degrees.  These  signs  and 
a  suitable  attention  to  the  soil  and  circumstances,  enables  us  to 
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judge  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  timber,' and  experience  ena- 
bles us  to  judge  •Tea  bj  the  bark  as  to  the  nge  of  a  tree  of  any 
kind. 

Third.  It  is  to  be  understood  always  that  signs  of  a  decline  la 
a  tree  sre  equally  signs  of  an  alteration  in  the  timber.  When  a 
tree  yet  has  its  whole  crown  (or  he&d)  and  a  single  Umb  is  seen, 
to  die  al  Its  top,  especially  in  trees  standing  isolated,  apart  horn 
others,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the  commencement  of  decay  of 
the  timber  at  its  head.  When  trees  are  infested  with  moss  lich-  ^ 
enSy  toad-stools  or  mnshxooms,  or  the  black  rust|they  are  rfgnsof 
flerions  alteration  in  thebark|  andr  we  Justly  suspect  an  alteration 
for  the  worse  in  the  timber. 

Alfalfa  or  PnuTiAV  LtTcsmNC  om  CLO^BR.^Professor  Mapes, 
last  year,  received  from  Commodore  Glenn,  of  the  U.  S>navy,  a 
eask  of  the  Peruvian  alfalfa  or  lucerne  seeds.  They  were  distri- 
botad  at  Fnibamt  Mapes^  leqaaat}  by  the  FacDras'  olnb.  Mr. 
Meigs  planted  some  of  it  The  flest  growth  was  quits  slender. 
This  morning  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  alfalfa  (juite  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  pulling  up  the  roots  here  exhibited, carefully,  not 
expecting  such  length  and  size,  the  lower  ends  are  broken  oif^yat 
lluy  are  ovar  a  foot  in  length,  and  as  fresh  as  the  yonn^est  of  an- 
nval  roots.  TUs  is  a  remarkable  fket,  becsose  the  plant  is  ftom 
the  warm  climate  of  Peru,  and  grew  within  tenor  fifteen  degrees 
south  of  the  equatori  in  a  country  where  ice  and  snow  and  rain 
hare  ne?er  been  knowia  to  fall  since  the  day  of  Oortez  and  Pizarre  $ 
-where  neitiiar  thunder,  lightning,  nor  strong  wind  have  ever  ex- 
isted ;  yet  perfectly  unhurt  by  our  last  ragged  arctic  winter. 
This  circumstance  raises  the  character  of  this  lucerne  greatly. 
We  judge  that  it  will  last  several  years  here,  or  almost  every 
where,  and  yield  anunal  crops  of  some  of  the  finest  lead  in  the 
world  Imt  stook;  it  mi^  be  ant  seTcral  times  in  a  season.  It 
sihonldba  planted  in rowS)  wideanongh  apaii  to  enable  man  to 
go  in  and  cut  it  as  wanted.  By  calculation  we  may  plant  a  field 
large  enough  to  allow  being  all  cut  off  day  by  day  several  times 

oyer,  and  feed  the  stoclc  we  have. 
'  e 

Blackberries,  Strawberries  ajtd  Raspbkrries. — Mr.  MeIgS 

stated  that  cuitiTated  blackberries  were  brought  to  this  maricat 
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thirlj  or  forty  jmn  ago  fMn  Statoa  Itbrnd,  and  wm 
wbare  prefenrad  to  the  wild  ones,  on  aeooiint  of  their  perfeel 

figure,  large  size  and  ripeness  ;  thej  brought  more  than  doubl* 
the  price  of  the  wild  ones. 

Professor  Mapes  said  that  Mr.  Morton,  of  Newark,  had  culti- 
Tated  them  very  successfully.  The  professor  mentioned  «  new 
Biode  of  irowiBg  strawberrieSi  that  wai  bj  using  aliort  pleaca  of 
alabs  to  ky  aoroas  a  bed  of  atmvbantea,  viiL  notclm  eat  In  tha 
adgea  largo  enough  to  })ermit  the  atrawberry  plant  to  eome 
through.  The  slabs  were  laid  with  their  flat  side  dowu.  The 
rain  was  therefore  carried  down  the  sides  of  each  slab  to  the 
atrawbarries.  No  weeds  could  grow,  and  the  fruit  was  thri^. 

Mr.  Riggs,  of  Baltimore,  observed  that  the  method  had  on» 
great  adTantage,  that  of  keeping  the  fruit  iree  horn  the  aand. 

Wm.  J.  Kin^  was  requested  to  apeak  of  a  new  stxawberrj,  and 
ha  said  that  Jeoifly'aaeedliag  BOW  ftattdaanmbar  oaeinBaakon^ 
Ibr  eeHahi  qnidlttea  it  pmmm.  The  eonfbeCioiMn  pntdr  H  to 

any  other  in  the  Boston  market  on  account  especially  of  its  great 
tenderness  and  amount  of  juice,  which  is  double  that  of  Hovej^ 
aeedlingi  and  eonsidered  to  be  better  than  that,  hut  not aaar«i 
large.  It  Is  a  good  bearer,  eontlD«ing  to  bear  witfl  fidl— 4haa 

affording  many  }»ickings.  Mr.  Jeimey  sells  all  the  plants  he  can 
raise ;  he  is  a  modest  man,  and  has  said  little  about  it. 

^  Prof.  Mapes. — Raspberries  are  common  to  both  Europe  and 
Amariaa,  and  are  found  ja  a  vaxiel^  ol  forms.  It  is  a  deciduona 
ahrribp  Ita  lea^aa  aae  lolmate  and  aonpoaed  of  Hfo  leaflaii^  te 

flowers  are  in  panicles,  its  roots  perennial,  ita  top  triennial,  and 
it  produces  its  Iruit  on  the  wood  of  the  former  year.  The  large 
Ignited  idnd  have  all  emanated  fiom  the  Eubns  Idaua,  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  and  la  bow  natoraliied  to  jnoat  pavfei  of  tiM  Unilad 
States.  4nie  thtmbleben^,  or  ^mmoa  blaokbenry,  is  to  be  fbmA 
wild  in  our  wood,  Rubus  occidentalis,  and  the  red  ra.s]..l.erry, 
Bubus  strigosas,  of  Michaux.  Some  lands  grow  prostrate  others 
of  upright,  rising  to  the  height  of^sereral  feet,  and  are  biaanial 
In  dnration ;  but  the  root  is  perennial,  prodnebig  suckers  whiell 
ripen  and  drop  their  leaves  one  year,  and  resume  their  fbliaget 
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piodace  blossoms,  shoots,  flowers  and  fruit,  and  die  the  next. 
Tlie  leaves  aie  qninate,  primate;  the  flowers  come  Is  panieles 
from  the  estremlty  of  the  present  year's  shoots,  theymre  white, 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  forms  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

CtUUwaiwn  and  Propagation. — The  raspberry  is  always  propo- 
gitod  by  saoken  Off  offiwls  whieh  spring  up  from  tlie  main  not^ 
«  km  'kinds  may  be  raised  fltmn  the  seed  wkleh  prod«ee  fruit 
at  two  or  three  years  of  age,  and  imlike  most  other  fruits,  the 

seedlings  of  the  raspberry  are  seldom  inferior  to  tlie  parent  plant, 
and  by  this  means  a  great  number  of  new  kinds  have  been  pro- 
daeed  msiitly,  the  flavor,  aad  else  of  which  are  ▼eiy  sapetlor  to 
Ibe  sorts  pmrionsly  known.  Our  books  reeommeiid  for  tiw 
raspberry  a  deep  loam,  rather,  moist  in  its  character.    This  Is 
rather  a  stereotype  direction  fox  all  crops,  and  may  be  viewed 
thus :  the  raspberry  in  common  widi  all  the  brambles,  is  a  rank 
fteder,  and  is  eapabk  of  sppropriatlag  large  amounts  of  pabnhin, 
and  therefore  will  flourish  best  where  the  greatest  amoont  of 
food  exists.    Nor  is  it  scarcely  possible  to  over  dose  it  with  ma- 
nures.  £lood,  night  soil,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  all  the 
itiost  powerM  manures  may  be  spiled  in  quantities  to  the  rasp^ 
berry,  whieh  woold  destroy  many  other  plants,  and  it  is  for  this 
nasoii  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  flourish  in  deep  loams,  be- 
cause such  soils  are  usually  the  richest.    Poor  soils,  either  sandy 
or  clay,  and  very  highly  manured  will  sustain  the  raspberry 
^th  profit.  The  raspbeny  is  injured  less  by  shade  than  most  of 
the  small  fruits.  Indeed,  during  the  hot  sans  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  mode  of  training  or  sns- 
taining  the  canes  should  be  such  as  to  secure  partial  shade  to 
protect  the  fruit.    The  plants  should  be  i)laced  from  three  to 
ibor  feet  apart,  and  two  or  three  suokers  in  a  group.   The  dis- 
tance between  these  groups  being  regulated  by  the  vigor  of  tlie 
Und  or  sort.  The  rows  range  from  east  to  west,  and  the  north 
TOWS  should  contain  the  tallest  growing  kiuds,  the  sonth  rows 
those  of  less  stature.    Early  in  spring  remove  the  old  wood,  and 
also  as  many  of  the  new  shoots  or  suckers  as  Are  required  for 
maid]^  new  piantations,  leaviiig  not  more  than  six  or  eight  in 
the  original  groQps«  In  removing  thsae  snekers  be  sore  to  take 
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a  portkm  of  tlie  root.  The  only  Crimmlng  reqnind  Is  to  cot  off 

the  end  of  the  cane  left  standing  for  about  one  foot,  as  that  por- 
tion of  Ui#  wood  is  always  shrunken  and  will  not  hear  fine  fruity 
The  gronnd  ahould  be  thofonghly  dngf  and  plentifully  mannied. 
The  eanei  may  he  tied  to  lods  or  wiie  placed  horizontally.  To 
•eenre  partial  shade  dnring  the  hot  months,  the  top  of  the  canes 
of  two  adjacent  stools  are  sometimes  bent  towards  each  other, 
and  tied  together,  thus  aii'ording  a  mutual  support  and  the  re- 
quired amount  of  shade.  A  late  erop  may  be  obtained  te  An- 
gttst  or  September,  by  cutting  down  ^e  canes  orar  the  whole 
stool  in  early  spring,  within  a  few  inches  o!  the  ground.  Small 
portions  of  salt  have  been  used  with  good  effect  in  manuring  the 
raspberry.  New  plants  are  in  perfection  the  Uiird  or  fourth  year^ 
and  should  be  broken  np  hnd  le-set  In  a  new  piece  of  gmuid. 
After  six  years  the  liner  sorts,  auoh  as  the  red  and  white  Ant- 
werp, the  Falstolf  and  the  Franconia  should  be  slightly  protected 
during  the  winter,  north  of  forty  degrees  nurth  latitude.  In- 
deed, our  custom  is  to  partially  protect  even  the  hardier  lunds 
as  we  find  the  quality  and  qoantity  of  the  fruit  materially  im- 
proYcd  by  such  treatment.  Bend  down  the  caneslate  in  the  fidl, 
placing  them  in  the  direction  of  their  rows  and  throw  a  shoTel 
full  of  dirt  on  top  of  them  within  a  few  iiulics  of  the  ends,  then 
with  the  plow  cover  the  whole  row  once  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil.  In  early  spring  remove  this  soil,  place  the  canes  in  an  up- 
right position.  For  flavoring  liquors  the  common  red  is  piete- 
red,  and  for  cooking,  the  American  black,  and  the  Ohio  ever- 
bearing, which  later  kinds  give  fruit  until  frost.  In  stiff  soil,  a 
shovel  full  of  muck  should  be  placed  upon  and  around  each 
Stool  to  readily  admit  the  caress  of  new  shoots  and  suckers. 

«  OfSf .^The  raspberry  Is  an  agreeable  dessert  firnit^  and  tlie 
^  finer  kinds  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  New*Tork  market  than 

strawberries.  This  fruit  is  used  for  preserves,  jams,  ices,  sauces, 
tarts,  and  jellies,  and  by  confectioners  for  making  syrups,  and 
by  distillers  for  raspberry  brandy  and  raspberry  vinegar.  An 
admirable  home-made  wine  may  be  made  ftom  ilie  mspheny. 
To  one  quart  of  juice  add  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  triple  refined 
sugar,  and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  mixture  measure  one 
gallon.  Piaoe-  it  in  a  cellar  at  a  mgderate  tenQ[ier«ture|  leaving 
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the  buDg  out  of  the  cask — fermentation  will  immediately  ensue, 
and  will  continae  •about  eight  weeics.  By  listening  at  the  bung- 
hole,  it  can  be  easily  aseertained  when  the  fementatioii  is  fiai^edi 
then  drive  in  tlie  bnng,  and  eight  months  after  the  wine  inaf  be 

drawn  oil  and  placed  in  a  clear  barrel^  or  in  glass. 

These  domestic  wines  cannot  be  made  of  good  quality  from  the 
.  sugars  of  the  ordinary  kind.    It  may  be  understood  thus :  sugar  ^ 
eoBtsiss  (until  leflnedi)  a  small  portion  of  gun,  and  durinf /er- 
mentatioin  of  the  wine,  this  gum  beeomes  ftstid,  and  its  oAuisiTe 

odor  can  only  be  overcome  at  the  expense  of  fine  aroma  of  the 
wine.  If  the  sugar  be  pure,  it  will  be  transformed  into  alcohol 
by  fernientatioin,  and  Ute  aroma  of  the  fruit  will  be  maintaiijed* 

This  fruit  follows  the  strawberrj  In  earl j  summer,  and  at  a  . 
time  when  other  fruits  are  not  attainable.  It  does  not  undergo 

acetous  lermentation  in  the  stomach,. and  is  therefore  healthy. 
Dr.  Short  recommends  raspberry  vinegar,  raspberry  syrup,  &c., 
as  a  healthful,  reviving  draught  in  ardent  fevers,  and  he  also 
leeommends  it  in  scorbutie  disorders.  Many  persons  believe  in 

its  e^cl<^ncy  as  a  remedial  agent  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  . 

Judge  Van  Wyck — ^We  have  had  a  good  account  of  the  best  manner 
of  cultivating  the  small  fruits,  wliich  are  befllre  us  for  considera-  ' 
tion  to  day.  Dr.  Byrne,  a  ditf  nguished  cultivator  of  Alexandria, 
D.  0.,  says  tiie  melon  strawberry,  whfch  possesses  bloss6ms  both 
male  and  female,  he  has  fi>und  answering  every  purpose,  in  its 
proximity  it  will  impregnate  other  varieties,  such  as  Hovey^s  seed- 
ling and  Hudson  hay,  causing  them,  especially  the  latter,  to  yield 
enormous  erops.  In  this  way  some  of  the  trouble  and  nice  ob» 
serration  about  male  and  ftmale  plants  may  be  avoided.  The 
wild  strawberry,  I  think,  exceeds  every  other  for  flavor.  There 
is  no  di£iculty  here  about  male  and  female  plants,  whioji  makes 
mmkj  suppose,  theie  is  nothing  in  it.  I  have  seen  it  grow  year 
mft&r  year  in  fields,  if  not  disturbed,  in  the  greatest  abnndanee,  . 
and  some  of  them  of  a  pretty  good  size.    I  have  seen  them  trans- 
planted  into  gardeuS|and  the  size  much  increased  by  cultivation. 
The  wild  raspberry,  commonly  called  black  eaf$^  from  their  shape 
and  color,  is  a  very  good  little  raspberry.   They  grow  wild  aloqg 
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t]M£uiew  «liiioft«D7  wlifii»,«iid  piodvM  abandtii^f ,  if  l«ft  to 
fhaniselTas.  The  Uaekbenry  with  ns  liat  got  to  be  an  impoftiBt 

fruit.  There  are  supposed  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels 
brought  to  our  marketi  every  year;  it  is  almost  incredible  to 

» 

witoeit  the  quantity  tiwvf  daj  offered  lor  sale;  thejr  aeli  readily 
loo,  and  if  in  good  state,  at  a  fkit  price.  Thej  are  a  little  tart, 

but  very  pleasant  and  extremely  grateful  in  hot  weather,  as  raost 
Iruits  are.  This  fruit  also  possesses  some  astriugeut  qualities, 
which  makes  them  highly  medicinal  for  complaints  of  tlie  bowels 
nd  kidneys,  which  prevaU  considerably  at  tibe  seaiDn  wten  tksf 
are  bronght  to  market.  Blaekl>erry  jelly  is  very  good  for  those 
complaints,  and  if  properly  made,  can  be  preserved  a  long  time, 
and  has  a  delightful  flavor.  The  roots,  too,  are  often  need  Mm 
the  same  poipose ;  they  are  boiled  and  a  tea  made  of  it|  and  diank, 
and  relief  found  from  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  frnll,  one 
called  the  standing,  the  otht  r  tlie  running  blackberry ;  the  first 
grows  perpendicular  from  the  root  a  straight  stem  from  four  to 
•  eight  feet  high,  with  short  lateral  branches  which  bear  the  Mt, 
pnttlng  ont  near  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  more  or  less  of  tkm 
until  near  the  tup,  the  berry  generally  a  little  larger  tlian  the 
running  kind,  but  not  of  such  a  delicious  flavor;  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  two  are  nearly  tlie  same.  Ilie  Yinmspriag  np 
ftmn  tlie  main  rootMf  the  latter  on  erery  side,  and  run  in  ewwy 
direction  on  the  ground  ;  hence  the  botanic  name,  Rubus  incum- 
hpUf  lying  or  resting,  on  or  near  the  ground,  if  they  have  a  good 
^nce,  they  are  more  prqliflc  befuers  con8ideral>iy  than  the  i^ 
right  kind.  I  have  seen,  some  years  ago,  fields  of  ten  or  filteca 
acres  of  the  former  nearly  covered  with  their  vines,  and  so  lua*led 
with  fruit,  as  to  appear  almost  black  witli  it.  Both  iunds  no 
doubt  mi^  be  much  improved  by  a  little  cultivatioiiy  smsh  as 
enttiag  out  all  sbrubs  and  destroying  eoaorae  weeds  and  giats. 
New-Jersey  and  Staten  Island  have  done  something  towards  this, 
within  a  few  years,  as  they  have  sent  vast  quantities  to  our  mar- 
kets of  late,  and  some  of  the  best  kind. 

Professor  Mapes. — The  remarks  of  the  Chairman  relative  to 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  blackberry,  syrup  or  Jam,  remind  me 
of  a  saying  of  Dr.  Franklin  on  that  point,  to  wit,  that  be  had 
discovered  that  the  virtue  was  in  the  sugar  and  not  in  the  berry. 
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The  Secretary  read  tke  following  translation  made  by  him 
tinoe  the  last  meeting: 

IhMilhtBnAB  OoMal  Anxiliador  d»  luJwIili  HiiitoMil,  Bio  Be 

Oolober,  18(1.] 

htffmatAmt  Diioovn.y-*-«tf  JV<n0  2Sm  mMd$  of  tk$  Imnm  of  tk$ 
Cofee  3Vm. — It  Is  well  known  that  the  peeoliar  aromatie  and 

astringent  flavor  of  the  tea  of  the  Indies  is  due  to  a  principle 
denominated  iheine  by  ehemiats — ^it  is  contained  in  the  leaf  of 

Aat  plant. 

« 

Now,  accofding  to  Dm.  ftardnet, «  Qeimaii  cimniati.he  hai 
fomd  tiie  s^me  prhieiple  ia  the  leaves  of  the  eoflbe  tree,  and  in 

«uch  proportion  as  to  form  an  excellent  tea  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  of  India.  ■ 

To  our  associate,  Senor  J.  D.  Stuiz,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
tot  essays  on  this  sntdeot  He  sends  £>r  some  b^of  the  leaTes 
toeontinnehisespecimeats.  ThissooSety  will  make  experiments 
with  the  coffee  leaves.  Some  persons  who  have  tasted  this  new 
tea  say  that  it  is  similar  in  aroma  and  taste  to  the  Oriental  Tea, 
We  are  anxioua  to  prooore  for  oiu  readers  and  omc  eooBtry^.per^ 
Ibot  ll^t  on  this  Interesting  sobjeet,  whioh  already  meiwes  wlA  - 
^estnietlon  tibe  tea  trade  of  the  East. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Gardner  says  that,i)y  a  very  simple  process,  he 
extracts  irom  the  coibe  itself  the  bitter  principle  whioh  it  coat 
tains,  known  tqr  tke  B«nie  of  cf^leni  and  that  this  is  a«onq|fekts 
Mbslitate  fiur  9vtatae-^  efiM»tual  in  medicine  as  an  antiMrile 

tonic.  If  the  views  and  Impts  of  Dr.  Gaj  diier  shall  be  lealized, 
what  a  vast  augmentation  there  must  be  of  the  value  of  out 
coffee  trees!  * 

To  encourage  horticulture  the*  Emperor  gires  to  the  people  of 
the  crown  lands,  who  distinguish  themselves  in  grafting  and 
pruning  of  fruit  trees,  premiums  in  silver  from  Meeu  to  twenty 
roubles,  qTi  if  thfi|y  ekoose  it,  a  loiedal  of  honor  to  be  worn  «t  iks 
button  hole. 
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S.  To  oiiMLrage  tlie  iatrodnttioii  of  bow  kia^of  ihiit  tioes, 

the  sum  of  live  thousand  xoubles  annuallj. 

3.  The  Minister  appeals  to  the  cultivators  of  trees  to  pabllt^ 
practical  elemeutarj  instructions,  suited  to  Kussia^  of  all  uees. 
Tlie  Goifomnwiit  will  p&j  aU  Iho  oxpcntM  ot  pmUiMtkii. 

All  tbo  ifihool&for  toaehlng  hortteoUoro  aio  Qndfir  tho  ptotM- 
lloB  of  tho  Bmpeior  and  ot  his  oxpenso,  oxcept  obo— that  is  ths 

Society  of  the  Friends  of  Flora.  These  institutions  admit  schol- 
ars, from  every  class  of  peasants.  A  few  years  ago  the  teaching 
of  piaotieal  gardoniag  was  oxolvslToIy  eoaflaed  to  time  aehoolSy 
Iml  BOW  it  is  oxteBded  Is  svcry  ifillage  jcAoal. 

Oardening  Schools  of  the  Second  Class. — The  course  of  teach iLg 
lasts  six  years.  Poor  scholars  are  maintained  by  the  governmenL 
When  they  leave  sohool|  government  takes  care  to  soo  them  em- 
plojedy  and  after  ten  years  work,  if  |ible,  ^ej  leeeire  an  aBUoal 
sum  froin  goTerament  or,  in  other  words,  they  become  pensioBers 
of  the  State.  These  second  class  schools  are  Jekhaterinoslaw, 
Pensa,  Astracan  and  Juchenew,  formed  in  1817, 18i0, 1842  and 
1848.  Qovenunent  pays  them  13,851  silver  loublet  a  year  sand 
they  hare  Ibnr  huBdred  aad  fire  sdiolais. 

lAIrd  efoM. — ^Deroted  to  tiee  growing  aad  Buiery.  Qbo  at 
KoBStantinograd,  in  Poltava,  was  founded  by  the  Czar,  Peter 
the  Great ;  one  at  Wolks,  in  the  government  of  Saratow,  founded 
about  tho  year  1808;  oBeat  KersoB  in  18il$  oneat  WoioMdc 
tB  1844,  at  timfsNpal  iBl844;  and  lastly,  one  at  Oral  in  ISKk 
These  Ave  sehools  oontain  one  hundred  and  eighty-lbar  nniseiy 
soholars. 

# 

Vine  Culture  Schools^  at  Ackermann,  in  Bessarabia,  at  Maga- 
ratsch,  at  Sudak,  in  Taoris,  and  one  at  Kislar  in  the  StaWropol. 
fichelars  are  tanght  to  manage  tlie  grape.  In  1848  these  aohoola 
had  growing  45,681  Tines.'  At  Kislar  aelio]an»  instead  of  paying  . 
an^  thing,  receive  pay  and  rations. 

Beeti  ^  l?iiffl(i.*-Tn  1848  the  erop,  as  by  offioial  report,  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  and  ^ty  thousand  milll<»i8  of  pounds  weight. 
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Three  millions  of  peasants  belonging  to  the  estates  of  Count 
Alexis  Bobyinskj,pajr  all  their  dues  in  beets,  which  is  very  good 
A)f  both  parties. 

Lotus  tetragonolobns,  or  Asparagus  pea,  found  growing  in  the 
Island  of  OoseJ,  bj  Dr.  Johnson^  in  a  wild  statet  is  Tery  much 
sought  for  on  account  of  its  excellent  taste.  It  grows  In  rather 

wet  soil  to  about  one  and  hardly  two  feet  highland  well  supplies 
'  the  place  of  clover — cattle  very  fond  of  it,  bush  and  peas  to- 
.   father.  It  flooridies  in  places  too  wet  for  clover. 

Wine. — The  Crimea  produced,  ia  1856,  six  hundred  fifty- two 
fbonsand  three  hundred  and  seventy  wedioe>  twenty  bottles 
eaeh, 

{'•AigtOkt  BfUai,»  TrmM  If  llwaato  YiHmifi.l 

The  ^gwe  Americans  is  extremely  scattered  through  all  Al- 
geria. It  is  used  to  make  hedges  to  keep  cattle  in  or  out  of  fields, 
and  it  is  impenetrable  by  them.  The  fibre  is  used  to  make  cord-  . 
agef  mats  and  coarse  cloths,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  solid- 
ity and  brilliancy.  This  plant  flourishes  in  the  worst  soils.  The 
natives  obtain  from  It  a  very  sugary  drink  susceptible  of  alcoholic 
fermentation,  by  cutting  the  flower  bunches  before,  the  flowers 
are  out  and  receiving  the  sap  from  it  in  a  vessel,  wluch  is  soon 
ftUedbylt. 

(Aaaala  dt  1a  SodeU  d'  Hortieoltare,  Ae.>  Pvb,  Dte.,  1851 .  TimiuUUd  bj  H.  Meiga.] 

Popului  DUataia^  a  ipec^  for  euring  Hydrophobia, — ^We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  mention  plants  presented  as  specifics  in  that 

frightful  malady.  The  Annals  of  the  Society  of  St.  Petersburgh 
State,  that  the  Bragora  Anthelminthica  Kunthii,  or  the  Abyssinian 
encumber,  recommended  in  1847  by  Hericourt,  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  curing  hydrophobia.   In  Bohemia  there  is  a  man  by  the 

name  of  Schwcida,  living  at  £zy,  who  notoriously  cures  that 
terrible  disorder. 

Prince  Joseph  de  Schwarzenberg,  from  motives  of  humanity, 
bought  his  secret  to  give  it  to  the  profession.  After  many  happy 
cores  by  it  the  Prince  gave  a  house  and  lands  to  Schwcida  for 
lifb.    The  remedy  is  a  powder  and  battling.   It  had  been 
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known  many  years  before  in  the  vicinity  of  Frauenberg  by  the 
XMUDC&e  of  Powder  of  BabuUky,  and  that  all  cases  of  hydrophobia 
were  coied  hj  it.  Pertons  bittea  by  mad-dogp  aad  having  tha 
malady  were  etired  thlrt3r4lT6  yeaia  ago  aod  no  symptoms  liave 

6Ter  been  felt  since.  The  powder  is  made  of  Italian  poplar  leaves^ 
Penny  royal  and  Savory, 

Poplar  leaves 
Paimy  royal|. 
SaTOiy,  

The  whole  must  be  reduced  to  a  powder^  well  mixedykept  in  a 
pUal  well  eorked.  A  dose  of  U  is  takea  by  good  sweet  oU  miied 
with  it  Qiitil  its  consistence  is  somewhat  soft.  Pat  as  mneli  as  liis 

on  the  point  of  a  kuife  into  a  pint  uf  beer  warmed  and  drink  it  three 
times  a  day ;  For  a  mad- dog  mix  the  powder  in  a  half  pint  of 
milk;  for  hones,  spread  it  on  a  pleee  of  bread;  for  other  domes 
•    He  animals  'mix  it  with  their  ordinary  drink.  After  giving  the 

remedy  giv^e  no  food  whatever  for  many  hours.  The  bath  is  pre- 
pared by  putting  the  same  constituents  into  it;  iet  the  bath  be 
tepid,  that  is,  lukewarm. 

BoopofuHon  Tubes  for  HayMmm. — In  the  lower  countries  some 
farmers  take  care  when  they  uiow  their  hay  (especially  in  wet 
weather)  to  place  several  baij^s  of  chopped  stmwi  or  hay,  in  vail- 
OQS  parts  of  the  heap.  As  they  pile  on  the  hay  they  ecmtinna  to 
lift  up  these'  sacks,  so  that  a  void  is  left  below  the  sacks  when 
the  mow  is  complete ;  in  fact  these  become  so  many  channels  for 
'  escape  of  vapor,  and  so  prevent  fermentation  and  the  danger  of 
Are,  and  besideS|  the  hay  is  better  and  more  healthy  Ibr  cattle. 

A  good  elftet  is  produced  in  cabbage  and  canlifiowers  by  pat- 
ting a  little  charcoal  dust  over  the  seeds. 

Mr.  Fiitzche,  of  the  Imperial  Socit  ty,  Russia,  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  a  species  of  Rue,  found  on  the  Steppes,  for  its 
beautiful  carmine  color.  The  Society  believes  it  to  be  Its  da^ 
to  encourage  its  cultivationi  as  it  is  an  entirely  new  dye. 
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VhmmmVj  ftilAjilif,  of  Bnifi—O'Aozilisdor  dA  Ibdwtei^  Bb  Dt  JtMln^  IStt. 

XxtnetotnuHlirtadi7fi.]iiifi.l 

« 

A  brief  revUw  of  the  hutorf/  Uni  preeemt  etmdiUim  and  jtrineifdeM 

of  Jigi  ieuUure. — In  the  sixteenth  century  this  great  interest  wag 
we]  1  understood .  Sully  justly  said^  labor  and  man^faciurei  are  the 
two  heads  of  the  siate. 

The  selenoes  an  at  work)  and  agricultorebj  aid  of  all  of  thenii 
is  ftst  becoming  a  raiumal  oecupatum,  ^ 

We  will  finish  by  saying  a  word  as  to  its  importance.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places  has  the  country  life  been  proudly  sung  for 
its  pleasures  and  for  the  purity  of  its  habits  and  eustonuu 

It  ought  to  be  the  main  work  of  eyery' government  to  inspise 
a  loTe  it,  and  to  develope  all  its  advantages  ;  to  impose  such 
restraints  on  foreign  articles  as  shall  protect  its  own  exclusively, 
For  agriculture  is  entitled  to  the  proud  jMn»Q( si/eiema  pnUeiorf 
tlie  pnotecting  fasten. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  soon  made  manifest  ame- 

lioriation  in  agriculture.  Camillo  Torello,  the  Venetian,  tauc^lit 
the  alternation  of  crop  and  thorough  and  deep  tillage  300  years 
aigo.  fienera^  of  Spa^  Hefesbach)  of  Genaanj*  IbUowed  Ga- 
millo.   Fitaherbert,  of  England,  wrote  a  book  of  husbandry,  and 

England  began  to  breed  stock.  In  France,  Olivier  de  Serrcs  wrote 
his  Theatre  of  Agriculture,  to  which  we  owe  our  ^st  i^Quwledge 
of  the  potato. 

In  the  serenteenth  century  agriculture  made  progress  in  gena- 

ral  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  which  continues  to  our  days, 

sometimes  rapidly,  and  tlien  again  slowly.  The  names  of  the 
leaders  of  amelioration  deserve  to  be  known  :  Hartlit)  the  Polish 
refugee,  on  Belgian  agriculture ;  Jetliro  Tull|  of  England,  on  drill 
husbandry ;  the  alternate  husbandry  of  W.  A.  Kreysigg ;  VoB 
Thaer,  who  introduced  Englisk  agricidlure  into  Germany ! 

Pliny  said,  (1,700  years  ago)  that  "  the  earth  rejoiced  as  it  felt 
the  movement  of  the  laurelled  ttimnphal  ploughman.'' 
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[Translated  from  the  same.] 

The  Fxendi  are  very  fond  of  the  liULurj  of  ^me  fruit,  and  that 
loo  wf  early  or  onl  of  tiie  ordinaiy  aeaaooa.  The  ladies  aM- 
ledly  entertain  the  opinion  of  tlie  ladiee  of  aneient  Athens,  that 

the  use  of  finest  fruits  increased  their  personal  Liiiuty.  How- 
e?er  that  may  be,  it  is  indubitable  that  fine  health  depends  great- 
ly npon  the  inflaenee  of  perfeet  fruits.  The  rieh  in  Fianee  paj 
the  highest  prlees  ibr  ehoiee  fruits. 

B.  L.  Pell,  of  Pellham— The  subject  pf  the  pear  is  belbie  mie 
day,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  it,  as  no  geatlemaii  seems 
Just  now  ready  to  speak. 

The  pear  (Pyma  eommunis,)  was  brought  from  the  eaal  by  Oe 
Bomans,  by  whom  they  were  eultlTsted  with  great  ears.  The 

Flemings,  Dutch  and  French  ha?e  excelled  all  other  naliotts  in 

the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  fruit.  Most  of  our  fine  late  T»- 
rieties  originally  came  from  Flanders  and  France.  Its  delicacy 
and  texture  is  finer  than  tlie  ^yple,  and  it  is  in  season  for  many 
monthSi  which  are  desirable  qualitks;  it  is  allowed  to  be  gensr- 
ally  speaking,  full  as  hardy  as  the  apple,  and  equally  long  Ured. 
It  has  been  known  to  flourish  for  hundreds  of  years  in  a  proper 
dry  soil,  though  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  Tariety  ot  earth,  pro- 
ducing worthless  fruit  unless  properly  enltiratedi  the  iiaTor  eas- 
Bot  be  iuseious  unless  the  soil  Is  deep,  well  tflled  and  snlli^entl^ 
rich  to  produce  a  luxuriant  growth — ^there  is  no  fruit  tree  known 
that  will  better  repay  labor  than  the  pear,  it  requires  liming, 
ashing,  mulcliing,  manuring,  scraping,  and  judicious  trinuning. 

During  dry  summers  tiie  soil  contiguous  to  the  tree  should  be 
frequently  stirred,  which  causes  it  to  absorb  moisture  Ibr  the 

benefit  of  the  roots,  spongioles  and  fibres,  and  consequent  swell- 
ing of  the  luscious  and  magnificent  fxuit.  Pears  have  been  as- 
tonishingly improved  as  a  table  luxury  within  the  last  tliir^ 
years,  through  the  good  management  of  Flemish  and  Frenehhor- 
ticulturistSj  by  whose  experiments  our  people  have  profited 
greatly.  When  fine  and  aromatic  thej  are  infinitely  preferred  to 
the  apple  at  dessert  Thtj  are  divided  into  summer,  autamB} 
•  and  winter  pears. 
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The  best  summer  pears  are  the  JBartlett,  Dearborns,  Seedlingj 
Tjson  and  Jargonelle. 

Autumn.    Washington,  Uibaniste,  Seckelj  Louise  Bonne  of* 
Jerseji  Golden  Bilboa^  and  Heathcot. 

Winter.  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Glout  Morceau^  St.  Germaini 
Vicar  of  Waikfield. 

The  pear  when  ripe  Is  very  whokiome,  but  in  a  green  state 
ixieeiiely  the  reven^  ezoept  they  be  pmd  and  dried  graduall/ 
la  an  oven,  bj  whkb  operation  thej  maj  be  piesemd  for  yeaie. 
If  jon  have  any  atutere  ▼arietlea  unfit  for  the  table,  or  eoolring, 

they  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
liquor  ealied  perry. 

The  pear  tree  is  subject  to  a  disease  known  as  the  blight,  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  sting  of  an  insect ;  when  attacked  the  leaves 
pxeieiit  a  scorched  appeaiuiee ;  the  limb  should  be  at  onee  eni 
off  and  eoBunii^ted  to  the  ilames.  Pruniof  -  should  by  all  meana 
oommence  when  the  tree  is  planted,  and  be-eontiniied  annually, 
having  in  view  tlie  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  opening  the  tree  sufliciently  to  admit  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  reach  it  and  tlie  air  to  circulate  about  it.  If  this  is 
attended  to,  there  will  never  be  any  difficulty  In  picking  the  truit 
by  hand. 

ixrafting  may  be  aeeomplished  in  doors  during  the  wintw  sei^ 

.son, my  asual  mode  is  to  take  up  seedlings  of  one  years  growth 
in  the  fall,  and  secure  them  from  the  cold  winters  frust  under 
glass.  When  the  time  arrives  to  graft  them,  they  are  cut  oif  to 
within  inches  of  the  roots,  split,  and  the  graft  Inserted,  covei^ 
•d  ivith  grafting  wax  composed  of  rosin,  beeswax  and  mutton- 
tallow,  and  repacked  under  glass,  or  in  a  cellar  in  the  eirth,  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  where  they  may  be  left  until  the 
buds  expand  iu  the  spring,  when  they  should  be  taken  up, 
and  set  out  In  nursery  rows,  fourteen  Inches  apyrt  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  four  feet  apart ;  if  the  ground  is  well  tilled  and 
rafficlently  rich,  they  will  grow  from  four  to  five  fbet  high  the 
first  year.  Pears  are  sometimes,  though  rarely  budded;  this 
operation  must  be  performed  iu  September,  sufficiently  late  to  pre- 
vent them  growing  that  season.   Select  a  shoot  of  the  seasons' 
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growthy  fioia.  the  tm  joo  wish  to  porpetDato ;  wHh  fCMid  im 
bods  and  oat  offeTerj  leaf  witUn  a  quarter  of  aB  indi  of  tliekaf 
•talk ;  take  the  shoot  in  the  left  hand  and  the  knife  in  the  right, 
•  place  the  hiade  on  the  shoot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  bud — the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  shoot  it 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bark  to  be  eat  with  the  bod,  tbendiaw 
the  knife  towardi  yoa  smooth  and  leyel,  exaetlj  parallel  wtt 
the  shoot,  80  that  the  bark  together  with  a  part  of  the  wood  wiD 
be  taken  off.  Make  a  T  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  to  be  budded 
witli  the  knife,  and  the  bark  raised  with  the  handle ;  then  insert 
the  bud,  bring  back  the  bark,  and  tie  it  down  over  the  bud  with 
hiMB  mattiiigipennittii^theleaf  pofftiiHitopK^eeteiitcf  tfaeaoBM. 

Value  of  Mmg$l-Wurzei  Beet. — 1.  Yoa  ean  prepare  a  aob- 
atanee  whiehmay  beeombined  with,  oremplojed  in  plaeeof 
eoffM,  tbe  aangel-worael  roots  are  wi^  washed,  eat  laao  pieees 

ab(jut  the  size  of  peas,  tlien  dried  and  roasted  in  the  saiae  mau- 
ner  as  coffee  berries.  The  product  is  ground  after  being  roasted, 
•nd  it  is  then  ready  Ibir  nae.  2.  A  sabstitate  for  tsa  ia  poodaeed 
by  eatting  the  leaves  of  mangel  wonml  faito  email  atrlpa  or 
shreds,  drying  the  Mme,  then  placing  them  npon  a  hot  plate, 
which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  sufTioiently  high  to  slii^htly  char 
the  leaves.  The  charred  mangel- wuneei  leaves  are  to  be  used  in 
pieeisely  the  same  way  as  tea. 

8.  To  manufMtare  a  fermented  liqnor  from  mangel-worael, 
eat  otr  the  tops  and  wash  the  roots  thoroughly,  then  eerape  off 

the  outer  rind,  slice  them,  and  boil  till  they  are  soft.  The  liquor 
must  be  squeezed  out  of  them  by  a  press  and  boiled  with  hops, 
in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  hops  to  nine  gallons  of  juice. 
This  is  then  worked  with  yeast  in  the  nsoal  way— ten  ponndi  af 
the  root  will  afford  one  *  gallon  of  Jnlce.  The  fermented  Uqnor 
thus  obtained  is  similar  to  perry  or  cider.  4.  When  the  mangel- 
wurzel  roots  are  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  wort, 
they  are  washed,  and  eat  into  small  pieces,  which  are  dried  or 
slightly  chariM,  by  the  action  of  Idlns  or  oyens,  of  the  kind 
used  for  drying  malt,  and  wort  is  prepared  from  the  produce  in 
the  same  .manner  as  from  malt. 

Chairman— The  apple  tree  is  one  of  our  sutyects  to- day. 
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Judge  Yaft  Wyek— -T^  pear  to  gendrally  «oiiBldmd  one  aiwu 
BMWt  important  fruits,  it  to  eertainiy  next  to  tba  appk  in  imp<». 

tance,  and  some  think  superior.    It  can  be  used  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  or  most  kinds  of  them  can ;  and  some  of  the  rioheit 
and  most  dalloate  llaTor  aan  be  i^eser?  ed  a  eonslderaUe  portion 
of  die  winter,  others  all  winter,  as  well  as  tbe  apple.   Most  pear8| 
especially  tlie  later  ones,  improve  by  being  taken  off  the  tree  be 
fore  they  get  quite  ripe,  and  allowed  to  ripen  otf  the  tree.  Good 
-pears  are  generally  preferred  to  apples  as  a  dessert ;  they  possess 
a  palp  tender  and  melting,  some  with  the  Jaice  of  a  sugary  aro- 
matic flavor,  others  a  little  tart,  all  rich  in  flesh,  and  juices  deli- 
cious to  the  taste.   Those  for  cooking  should  be  large  in  size,  the 
flesh  firmi  not  meltingy  austere  rather  than  mild  and  sweet  % 
Dried,  they  will  keep  for  years,  If  properly  done.   The  Freneh 
excel  in  preparing  the  pears  in  this  nianner,  tliey  do  it  by  an  oven 
and  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  uses  they  wish  to  make 
of  them ;  some  they  simply,  dry,  others  they  partially  boil  in  wa- 
ter a  little  before  ml^turity,  peel  and  drain  them,  then  plaeethem 
before  the  oven  again,  here  tliey  remain  twelve  liours,  after  which 
they  are  steeped  in  syru|p,  to  which  are  added  sugar,  some  spices 
and  a  little  brandy ;  then  returned  to  the  o?en,  heated  to  a  less 
degree  than  at  first.   Thto  is  repeated  until  they  are  sufficiently 
dried  or  of  a  clear  brown  color,  and  firm  transparent  flesh,  when 
they  are  packed  away,  and,  if  well  done,  will  keep,  and  fo{  a 
long  time,  and  make  a  rich  palatable  preserve.  As  has  been 
stated,  a  fermented  liquor  is  made  of  pears  of  any  size,  much  in 
the  manner  of  cider,  and  the  best  perry  is  stated  to  be  little  in- 
ferior to  wine,  and  the  most  austere  fruits  produce  the  best  liq^uor. 
Tiie  Frenoh  also  excel  in  raising  the  pear;  they  hare  a  great 
many  Tariaties,  itto^id,  1,500  or  more,  and  some  ol  the  best 
kind  J  they  graft  some  of  them  on  the  quince  stock,  to  make 
dwarfs  or  some  of  a  low  stature  and  to  improve  the  fruit,  and  they 
are  kept  short,  and  by  great  care  in  pruning  and  without  excess, 
they  preserve  and  Increase  the  pyramidal  foirm,  which  the  tree 
naturally  has.  l*hey  also  bend  the  limbs  down  a  little  below 
the  horizontal,  and  make  them  grow  towards  the  earth  instead 
of  upwards ;  this  preserves  the  dwarf  stature,  and  they  encourage 
and  train  the  linibs  to  shoot  oat  horn  the  trunk  near  the  earth. 
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itanding  on  the  ground.  They  make  long  rows  and  avenues  of 
such  trees  which  are  often  seen  in  t&e  best  gardens  ol  France ;  it 
gi?ef  them  a  beautiful  appeamoflei  especiallj  when  full  of  blos- 
iomfi  or  loaded  with  the  rkbflttaadchoiiiQtllf^  TtoFMwk 
take  more  pains  in  coldFating  the  pear  than  the  apple  or  piaeh, 
hence  we  presume  it  must  be  a  greater  favorite  with  them  tliaa 
either  of  the  latter.  The  French  horticulturists  procure,  ai  al- 
most anj  cost  and  labor,  the  best  kinds  from  their  neighbou  the 
FlemingSi  Belgians  and  Germans,  all  of  whom  are  fkmoos  Sx 
their  pears,  espeeially  the  Flemings.  These  the  Fteneh  enlti- 
vate  either  as  seedlings  or  by  grafting,  and  often  by  their  skill 
make  them  exceed  in  (j^ualitj  the  original  stocks.  The  £ngli;&li 
have  Ferj  fine -pears— their  moist  eool  climate  and  stiff  aoii  salt 
the  pear ;  with  proper  care  and  tillage,  the  English,  perhaps,  in 
the  quality  and  abundance  of  pears,  are  equal  to  any  of  their 
neiglibors  of  the  continent ;  their  perry  will  certaiulj  compare 
with  anj  of  them  as  a  healthy,  palatable  beyenge^  Some  of  the 
best  English  orohardists  complain  of  late  that  their  pears  have 
declined  within  a  few  years  in  quantity  and  quality :  in  some 
cases  the  pear  does  not  live  to  the  great  age  it  formerly  did,  it  is 
subject  to  a  blight  which  rome  ascribe  to  insects  and  others  to 
different  caoses,  which  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  be  satisfifectoril/ 
aeoonnted  for.  The  apple  and  some  other  trees  are  aflBeted  fn 
a  similar  way,  that  is  to  cause  an  earlier  decline  and  death,  as 
well  as  degeneracy  of  fruit.  A  few  eminent  English  pomologists 
as  writers  and  practical  men  on  the  subject,  think  it  may  be  ow- 
ing to  ioo  mnch  pruning  and  catting  of  tlie  tree,  for  irarloas  par- 
poses  and  in  various  ways ;  to  prune  by  lopping  off  dead  limbs 
and  useless  sprouts  and  suckers  that  draw  nourishment  from  the 
main  bodj'and  such  parts  and  limbs  as  may  produce  fruit,  is  cor- 
rect. Some  though  eat  off  large  limbs,  and  when  they  ate  asyi* 
gorous  as  any  part  of  the  tree,  and  at  a  period  when  the  tree  is 
advanced  in  age ;  this  is  often  done  to  improve  its  shape  and 
form,  and  to  give  a  more  rapid  and  abondant  9ircuIation  of  sap 
to  the  remaining  parts,  and  make  them  prodace  .more  and  bettn 
ftuit ;  the  tree  is  often  thrown  into  a  d^Iine  by  it  and  dies. 
Health  and  life  are  here  sacrificed  to  beauty  and  too  eager  a  de- 
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aire  to  grasp  after  mote  than  natara,  when  left  to  her  dae  course, 
UMld  have  yiekM. 

It  is  thought  bj  some  of  the  best  pomoiogists  of  Eiuopei  thai 
in  the  eonth  of  Fianoe  and  Italf,  it  is  best  to  prone  trees  q^ariaf- 
If  of  all  kinds,  or  the  fruit,  and  eyen  tree,  will  suffer  more  qr 

less  from  the  sun ;  these  require  some  sliade  in  such  climates  to 
prosper  and  do  well.  Professor  Johnston  intimates  the  i^ame 
thing  in  regard  to  America.  He  thinks  we  cut  and  prune  oar 
orchards  too  much  for  our  elhnato.  The j  wUl  not  bear  as  mndi 
«f  this  m  GmA  Brttdn,  ftnd  be  thtntai  our  orohaidsliaTe  suffered 
li^'  it,  and  will  suffer  more  if  continued.  I  was  told  by  a  practl- 
oal  farmer,  at  one  of  our  late  clubs,  highly  respectable  and  intel- 
ligent, that  he  lost,  not  long  since,  the  greater  part  of  an  apple 
or^iaid,  and  some  of  bis  neigbbors  and  friends  lost  theirs  in  the 
fltune  way,  by  pruning  tbem  too  much,  and  when  too  old.  Ruh- 
bincr  off  the  rough  bark  of  apple  and  pear  trees  is  very  proper,  so 
as  to  givi  the  trunks  a  smooth  leathery  surface,  it  keeps  insects 
fkcm  harboring  and  breeding  under  the  bark;  the  tree  also  re- 
eetres  more  beneitfrom  the  air  and  nmistnre  witbont  and  tlie 
eap  within,  the  health  fulness  of  the  bark,  being  near  the  eaHh, 
and  the  foundation  of  all,  influences  more  or  less  the  health  of 
the  whole  plant.  DecarticaHM^  or  peeling  the  bark  off  to  the 
Inner  wood,  to  make  the  tree  produce  larger  and  earlier  fhdt, 
th^  lato  Mr.  Knight  thought  a  hazardous  experiment,  if  notdone 
at  the  proper  time  and  well  done,  he  says  a  morbid  state  of 
early  maturity  is  induced,  and  the  fruit  becomes  worthless. 
Qirdling  and  ringing  he  is  not  friendly  to,  except  only  in  those 
ftfw  eases  where  blossoms  cannot  othefwise  be  obtained,  or  wheife 
a  single  crop  of  very  early  fruit  exceeds  the  value  of  the  tree." 
Hence,  it  would  seem  Mr.  Knight  is  unfrienJIy  to  too  much  doc- 
toring of  even  the  apple  and  pear  tree,  which  will  perhaps  take 
more  nostrums  wltboat  much  harm,  than  some  others.  He 
thought  so,  especially  if  the  supposed  disease  required  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knife  ;  and  no  more  experieuced  or  skiltul  surgeon, 
in  handling  this,  when  appiied  to  firnit  trees,  probably  ever 
.lived.  •  Dbe pear  will  ionilsh  evwywlMre  it  is  said,  the 
ap]>le  will,  from  38  south  to  60  north,  and  probably  better  between 
40  and  47  north,  thau  north  or  south  of  these  U^t  points.  It 
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IKEOQMis  eziranMlj  w«Il  la  Nmr^Sni^d,  espeoUly  Kiwuhi 
■ottt  and  Ootmeeticut,  and  we  have  some  of  the  most  experienced, 
skillful,  and  successful  cultivators  of  the  fruit  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston.  This  has  bean  proved  bj  the  Teiy  si^erior 
qialities  that  have  been  produced  there  at  Taiioiu  times  fer 
several  years  past.  As  for  the  names  of  the  various  kinds  whicli 
thrive  best  in  our  country,  and  are  considered  the  finest,  I  must 
refer  those  who  desire  to  know  them,  to  Kenrick's  Jimeiiemm  Or- 
ehardiitf  a  valnaMe  work  on  moat  of  oar  important  fruita.  The 
pear  Is  a  hardy  tree^it  lives  to  a  great  age.  There  is  one  in 
this  city,  on  the  old  Stuyvesant  farm,  said  to  be  200  years  old> 
and  one  near  Boston  considoraUj  older.  Before  I  clooa,  I  vish 
to  mentiott  aihot  whieh  iias  eomo  to  mj  icnowledge,  ttom  UcMf 
respectable  sonrees,  some  years  sinee,  as  well  as  very  lately.  It 
relates  to  the  best  mode  of  })rocuring  seedlings  from  the  apple, 
pear^  &c — that  is  to  plant  the  whole  apple  as  taken  frum  the 
tree,  the  seeds  enveloped  in  thefleeh  and  polpi  without  bieakinf 
or  dlstnrbing  either.  The  seeds  thae  tieatid,  when  they  oome 
up  and  grow,  it  is  said,  are  sure  to  reproduce,  in  every  respect, 
the  original  fruit.  The  great  difi&culty  has  been  in  planting 
seeds  in  the  old  way,  to  get  one  seedont  of  a  thousand,  and  oftener 
jBore,  to  leprodaee  the  same  fruit,  or  scareely  resemhlins  it  in 
any  particular.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  pulp  of  die 
apple  infusing  its  essence  or  powers  of  propagation  into  the  seed, 
and  the  two  containing  an  embryo  more  perfect  of  the  future 
plant,  produce  a  more  ezaot  likeness  of  the  fruit  of  the  parent 
tree.  This  plan,  I  am  crebibly  informed,  has  beeu  tried  yeaia 
ago,  and  succeeded.  Now  the  course  is  grafting — this  effects  the 
same  object  sooner  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  not  more  certain,  and 
at  the  expense  of  euttiug  and  mutilating  more  or  less  the  tree 
grafted  on,and  that  from  which  the  grafts  are  taken.  The  Ame- 
rican motto  of  ^  go^htaif^  Is  applied  to  every  thing,  and  gene- 
rally we  have  not  the  patience  to  wait  for  the  result  of  a  feir 
years,  even  with  the  fair  prospect  of  greater  profit,  ultimately.^ 

[For  Ui«  Fanncn'  Cl«b.] 

TQfgoduCA  a  good,  ami  early  orchard. — Take  the  suckers  of  crab 
tieee  snsh  as  have  sot  beoA  grafted  i^lir  thorn  ^  from  the 
loot  of  the  paieiit  tree  uadac  thosoi&eoof  tha  g^ooadaotlMi 
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thej  will  have  roots  to  them ;  plant  them  in  the  nursery  or  gar- 

4ifA awftj to gire room  to p«t on ffnUt^ m  iQml3t$top  majT 

■be  even  with  the  ground. 

Wkea  i9m  graft  Ium  tiiroe  oaMiooto  abobt;  three  or  Mor  inehas 
long,  lerel  up  the  eaiHi  or  modd  ftnnmdf  the  atbdk  and  graft, 
fio  that  nothing  may  -appear  above  ground  but  the  new  sprouts, 
in  this  way  the  graft  will  throw  out  roots,  so  that  the  young  tree 
will  have  the  eapport  of  its  own  iboto  and  also  of  the  parent 
fltoek.  The  young  tree  will  beaf  every  year  nnd  In  fbnr  yean 
ftom  the  time  it  is  grafted.  A  FARMER. 

To  H.  Mktqs  £sq.^  Secrtiary  of  the  Farmers'  CluL 

Professor  J.  i.  Mapes — The  pear  is  the  favorite  fruit  of  the  day. 
Worthless  au  ito  Xkataral  stal»|  so  ttit  even  tbe  choke  pear,  is  an 
ImprpfeieMt  tqwa  tte  natnral  aadetfli  net  edible,  nepesr 
was  nolnallf  developed  iaperfeetion  until  the'eefwitoen^eftn» 
tury,  (see  Downing,  page  317,  (Pliny)  Van  Mons  of  Belgium, 
{the  Juden  ot  the  pear  tree)  has  dO^OOO  seedlings.   The  pear  is 
not  a  native  of  Norlli  Aneriea.  Itgrews  wild  in  Eorope^  West- 
•am  Alia  and  In  China.  In  itt  natnral  ifiito  It  It  liaidler  and 
longer  lived  than  the  apple.   Mr.  Rose  mentions  several  pear 
trees  as  known  to  be  four  hundred  years  old.    One  tree  in  Home 
JLacey,  Hecefoidshire,  England,  has  yielded  Jifttm  hogiheadt  rf 
perry  m  ea<  year.  One  at  VineenneSi  in  niinois,  la  for^  years 
•old,  and  at  one  foot  above  the  groond,  tt  ts  In  girth  ten  feet  and 
at  nine  feet  above,  it  is  sIk  feet  and  an  half,  and  it  is  enormously 
prodttotiva. 

The  Stnyvesant  pear  tree,  planted  by  Ctovemor  Stoyvesant,  ef 

Irving  Memory^  on  his  farm,  now  part  of  this  city,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is  still  standing.  It  is  a  summer  pear,  simir 
lajr  to  the  fion  Chielien. 

The  pear  Is  for  the  dessert,  it  is  eooked;  it  is  dried  In  ovens  in 
France  and  fiel^um. 

Perry  made  from  pear  Is  richer  than  elder;  If  nude  in  the 

same  way.  The  yield  of  perry  per  acre  is  one  third  more  than 
Uuit  Qkf  cider.   The  wood  when  stained  black  is  an  excellent  im- 
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itation  of  ebonj,  and  it  is  largelj  employed  by  tsniers  Sat  ma- 
Jdagjolneti^  ioolt.  Hm  Mm  will  4j9  jr«Uffir.  TI10  gnAar- 
lig  tod  keeping  fruit  it  my  impartaiitr  It  li  iner  flKforaii 
*tfpielE0dfron'tli0tm«iidilpiaMl  te  timifaBoMi 

to  become  fully  matured  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  exee^tion? 
to  Uiis  rule,  and  bat  a  few.  The  pear  should  be  picked  wlienils 
ileiii  ykldt  easily  hj  niiijisil.  For  wiatef  immH  pean^  flee 
Downing,  page  319.  At  to  propagati4»  of  tbe  peer  tree :  Gnft 
or  bud  the  finer  sorts  upou  seedlings,  nut  on  suckers,  fur  the  lat- 
tef  will  make  poor  roots,  aud^cy^gduce  suckers ;  but  if  thej  are 
used  u  8took,  ih^  8boiil4  be  foijUM^  eod  .thrifty.  Seedling  stocks 
hooim^d^^ie^aamonhMMdjpmnm  8eeda  ehoiild  be 

planted  in  deeply  trenebed  aoile  of  rich  loamy  chavneter,  well 
supplied  with  potash,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  rows  whea 
two  years  old.    The  treatment  of  bc^h  the  seeds  and  stock  is  sim- 
•jkr  to  that  of  the  apple.  A  one  year  old  seedling  is  oAtn  win- 
•leffkUlfd..  Xboinita80od!ileekifcinitedbelgwtlM8N«id,lf 
grafted  abofa^  It  brfaktoV  by  blfk/fTinde.  Tbotii  atoeka  avt 
good  for  strong  clay  soils — they  come  earlier  into  beari u g .    G  raft 
ing  on  mountain  ash  renders  them  more  hardy.    If  buddt  d  on. 
^theapjde  it  i»  ^ort  ii?€^  Uk^  the  quinoe  stock  for  dwarfing, 
<U  beei»  Tfogr  mt}j^  Lfogippeafaiifl^h  aira  flometimefl  blowB  off 
.by  wlndfli  are  ivi^ioTed  on  tbaqid]»ee,.and«iany  olbaiaaia  iae 
j»roYed  in  ilaTor.  Large  pear  tree?  .eannot  be  profitably  tmi- 
planted,  as  the  roots  axe  too  small.   Small  thrifty  plants  are  to 
be  preferred* 

•  Aa  |o  the  propw  soil,  eitnaHon  and  eaUnra,  stroag  loaai  and 

dry  snbeoil,  for  habitually  damp  soils  will  not  do.  The  red  kallis 
is  good;  it  is  so  at  Elizabeth  town.  Too  rich  loams  render  them 
tendeTi  benca  tbe  western  alluTlaJb  will  m%  do^  tbcy  anffiex  by 
winter  l^i^t*  In  sneh  soilfl  plant  on billodcs;  in  mmdk  and 

ri?er  mnd,  on  sandy  soils,  in  cold  soils,  plant  on  southern  slopes; 
in  warm  soils,  on  the  northern  slopes. 

On.  tba  anda  of  tbe  linfae  ol  tbe  QiMMmviUe 
pended  stones  to  eanse  the  limbs  to  become  more  at  right  angles 

with  the  tree,  for  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  fruit;  but  not  so  with 
any  stone  fruit,  such  as  peach  or  apricot.  The  pear  trees  should 
1l>e,  about  thirty  feet  apart  i  but  in  gardens,  beaded  in,  twenty 
'ftet  apart.  Tbe  diseases  of  tbe  pear  are  pear-tree  bligbt,  fira 
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blight,  insect  bliglit,  frozen  sap  blight.  In  June  or  July  the  new. 
wood  will  Uim  brown  And  the  leaves  bl^^ln  lHAdbyfy  wkl  ikm 
wood  iMudeiicd,  and  tkto  coDtlmiM  down  to  Iba  ^aee  whm 
imeelhr  located,  tlie  Stolytus  PyH  (the  Insect)  leases  the  free 
(he  moment  the  harm  is  done.  It  deposits  its  egg,  in  AugU8t| 
behind  or  below  the  bud.  To  remedy-this  cut  off  the  t^ranches' 
affected  one  foot  below  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  Is  seen  and  btini' 
tXie  bnaelies. 

1%€  Ffrozm  Sap  Blight. -^Tof  Hie  pear  tfee  toio  ridk  a  ii^cW 

matiure  throws  fetid  water  into  the  soil,  \»7hich  tlie  pear  takes 
up  and  then  has  to  throw  it  off  as  excrementitious  matter  of  which 
it  always  has  mnoh  to  throw  off.  The  late  grtywing  sfurts  are* 
most  liable  to  disease.  tfneHaglnoas  matter  is  fetmed  betweai* 
die  wood  and  the  bark,  which  freezes  in  Winter  and  makes  shriv- 
elled spots  on  tlie  bark.  Lay  bare  the  roots  by  removal  of  the 
fiiolch  in  the  fall  to  check  late  growth.  Lime  induces  fruit 
spurs,  while  axotised  manures  make  long  toft  wood.      •   '  ' 

.  JBter.  Mr.  Garter-  4miiliilPd  a  wooden  case  witth  shelyea,  with, 
open  wise  work  oa  Its  outsidej.  |o  admit  light  end  «ir,  wl^l& 
taken  to  the  tree,  and  as  the  findt  is  car^lUlfy  picked  hj  a  sduU 
band  machine  or  by  hand,  it  is  put  into  this  ease  until  it  Is  filled 

by  some  four  or  five  bushels.    This  case,  aocurdiiig  to  weather, 
is  kept  out  or  in  doors,  and  is  carefully  turned  upside  down  every 
day>  nntU  the  fruit  is  properly  prepared  ibr  keeping.  Here  the 
pears  ripen.  This  plau  is  good  i^so  for  curbg  pared  ap4  cnt 
pies— it  admits  fiiee  chpctdation.  .  '    '  ' 

.  1^.  Camem,  from  tlie  koose  eC  &  €fr.  ileb^ 
pcesented.fer  esaaiiaatiQii  CJaaesf&'ft  FJax  Cotton,  Md  ^iolka. 

made  wli oily  or  in  part  trom  it — shirting,  sheeting,  &c.  He 
stated  that  now  in  Ku^laud,  a  pound  of  this  Hax  cotton  is  made 
«ad  sold  lor  six  cents,  and  that  ijt  can  be  made  and  sold  in  this» 
eonntry  Ibr  four  to  five  cents  a  pound.  The  members  examined 
it  and  were  soiprlsed  geoeraUy  al  Its  lenarkaUe  xesemblanee  to 
«otti>w.  IteanhjB  sesnataaif  HoMttttfae  elore  of  Mir.  Robert^ 
68  Pine  street. 

Among  the  seeds  distributed  were  choice  ones  of  many  soTts> 

£roia  the  Hon.  Thomas  Kwbauk,  Commis.siuu^r  of  Patents,  Mr,. 
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Cozzens,  of  Jersey,  and  otbeiS|  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Clai> 
weie  yot«d  unammouAlj. 

Mr.  Meigs. — Ralph  Hall^Esq.iof  the  iBStitute,  requested  me  to 
notioe  the  .  action  of  iroott  of  toeea  on  our  Croton  Aqueduct,  a» 
stated  ID  the  Beoembet  report  of  Nieholas  DetOkg  Besident  theie- 

of,  and  the  opinipn  of  Di.  Torrej. 

^The  line  of  aqnediict,  passing  as  !t  does  ibr  many  miles 

through  a  rich  and  populous  country,  intersecting  several  villages, 
and  studded  in  its  whole  lesgth  with  country  seats,  frequentlj 
eattinig  thiongh  orehards,  eourt-yardS)  gardens  and  pleasnre- 
groonds,  subjected  theowneis,  Ui  its  oonstruetioUyVo  great  annoj- 
ance  and  inconvenience,  to  lessen  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
Engineers  in  charge  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  themselves,  did  not  rigorously  insist  upon  the  re- 
moYal.of  all  trees  and  ahrubbeiy  from  tbe  grounds  putcbased, 
through  wbicb  tbe  structure  was  to  be  buSlt^but  left  them  often 
in  close  proximity  to  the  line  of  excavation,  ami  within  such 
distance  as  rendered  it  too  probable  that  the  roots  might,  at  some 
ititnre  day,  reach  the  structure  and  penetrate  through  the  brielK 
work.  This  anticipation  has  been  Terifled.  During  tbe  examin- 
•llbn  of  tbe  interior  of  the  Aqueduct  fn  December  last,  ft  was 
found,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sing  Sing,  that  the  root  of  some  free  or 
shrub  had  found  its  way  through  the  crown  of  the  arch,  pent- 
iraiing  tht  cement  in  which  the  bricks  are  'laid|  wbicb  is  as  hard 
as  tbe  bricks  tbemselves,  and  bad  reached,  in  six  montbs,a  length 
of  more  than  twenty  feet.  As  no  tree  was  growing  within  a 
distance  likely  to  send  its  roots  to  the  point  wliere  these  were 
found,  some  curiosity  was  felt  to  ascertain  to  what  particular 
kind  of  tree  it  belonged;  it  was  dierefote  carefully  remoTed  by 
Mr.  Tracy,  plabed  tn  water  brought  to  tbe  city,  and  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Xorrey,frora  whom  the  following  letter 
was  received."- 


Dear  Sir — I  have  examined  the  vegetable  matter  taken  from 
the  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  you  left  with  me  yesterday.  It  is 
mi  a  Aingus,  or  any  other  unbealtby  material^  but  cudsIsCs  of  tiit 
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j     roots  of  trees  (probably  of  the  willow,)  which  have  penetrated 
minute  fissures  of  the  masonry,  audi  on  reaching  the  cavity  of 
the  Aqueduet,  where  ereiy  thing  was  flmttable  to  their  derelop- 
I    mtinty  hare  attained  to  an  enormons  leogA.  The  fntrodnethm 
!    of  ttMe  fooli  Is  no  donht  injorloos  to  ^  masonrf  bf  fheir  me* 
i     ehanical  action;  for,  by  their  gradual  increase  of  diameter,  an 
irresistible  force  is  generated,  which  will,  in  time,  produce  great 
diiyiaiiement  of  the  atonea.  The  growth  of  trees  immediately 
'    oWfOr  ef«tt  wyncar  the  Aqaedoet^dioaid  be  ptevenledyaa 

tli^  ma|r  eaaie  aaifcm  danafe  tQ  tkii  Invataahle  elhiet^ 
1  JOBN  TOBBEY. 

Prof.  Mapea 'mentioned  instaneea  of  the  IKlliDg  up  of  gutters 

'     with  roots. 
t 

I  Mr.  Meigs  mentioned  the  case  of  a  well  on  the  corner  of  the 
I  9th  arenue  and  20  th  street,  filled  with  roots  from  a  small  willow 
>     at  some  distance  off. 

'       Judge  Livingston  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  WllsoUi  a  small 
bottle  with  gmpes  in  it|Of  the  diarter  oak  ¥ine|aod  these  gnpss 
^     were  generally  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  many  on  one  boneh. 
^     Some  members  of  the  club  remarked  that  the  grapes  in  the  bottle 
looked  more  like  pickled  onions  or  tomatoes,  than  grapes.  The 
history  of  this  winels  fh>m  Messrs.  Sheidoai  of  Stafford|  on  whose 
^     farm  it  was  fonnd-^  dngle  aoeidental  Tine  growing  next  to  the 
'     stump  of  an  oak  tree.    They  have  cultivated  it  for  ten  years 
^     past.   It  is  said  to  be  a  very  sweet  and  tender  grape,  and  a  great 
bearer;  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  hardy;  ve- 
^    qniiea  no  eoreilng  hi  the  winter.  Messrs.  Horatio  Holmes  and 
'     John  P.  Wilson,  of  Vo.  iyJ9  Grand  strset,  Kew^Tork,  have  the 
'     vines  for  .sale. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Devoe,  of  Jefferson  market,  invited  me  last 
t  week  to  see  a  hog  on  Mr.  Craigin's  stall,  whioh  weighed  alive 
one  thousand  Itmrhundredandthirty-seren  pounds.  Tlie  animal 
did  not  tdf^mt  tp  be  oppiessed  with  ftt,  and  to  have'been  able 
j  to  walk  freely.  It  was  of  a  good  figure.  I  observed  to  Mr.  De- 
voe that  about  the  year  1817, 1  went  with  Dr.  Mitchill  and  others,  ^ 
to  see  a  hog  whioh  had  been  bronght  up  by  John  W.  Janris,  the 
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dlstingnifihed  poitnit  j^aintari  «t  hk  koate  ia  Ugpemtd  ftMl, 
in  thifl  city.   It  was  white,  looked  as  large  as  %  cow,  was  aloMSt 

too  fat  to  stand  up.  It  was  suid  tu  weigh  fifteen  hundred  poiinii.-, 
and  as  well  as  I  recollect,  it  was  sub$e(][ueatly  exiiibited,  aud  ii* 

weight  to.  BienUopid  in  SDae  nswipepett  of  ti>e  lUy^  Tiie  ste 
of  thsse  eninials  is  mmrlriMi,  elmosl  tedoeing  a  hrilef  tlMtll 
is  peoHliar  to  this  oonHoeni.  And  it  is,  at  all  erents,  a  poipssfal 

evidence  c)f  what  knowledge  and  industry  can  accomplish  in  al- 
tering the  native  ox  of  500  poonds  to  4,000  pounds,  and  the  an* 
dent  Iwg  of  knglh,sias, 400  povnde  to  1^407  poands*  Mmm  doss 
Ibis  with  oninuds,  and  he  builds  ships  propoitionablj  largv. 

The  old  merchant  ship  of  300  to  500  tons,  is  already  1,500  to  2,500 
tons. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  «attle  whieh  we  admlio,  wehope 

that  genius  and  industry  will  be  applied  to  breed,  and  raise 
healthy  creatures.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  too  common  disease  of 
the  liyers  of  cattle. 

QnestioB  fbr  next  meeting; 

The  culture  of  quince,  currant y  and  gooseberry ;  the  grafts,  the 
most  of  wliich  were  presented  by  Vice-President  Pell,  from  his 
great  orchard,  and  some  seeds  were  distributed.  All  friends  of 
the  garden  were  requested  to  bring  b^t  specimens  of  ihilt  gnfia 
and  seeds  for  sj^ring  distribution.  The  elub  adjourned  fo  Toes* 
day  next,  at  nouu.  )l.  Mkigs,  <Sec'y. 


Secretary.  Members  in  attendancoi  twentj-fcur. 

*  The  Seci^etary  read  the  following  translations  and  papers  pte- 
pared  by  himself. 


.ItfPQBTATION  or  DBUSD  BANAHAB  INTO  E1I0LA1ID. 


An  interesting  fact  occurred  at  the  late  World's  Fair  of  Lon- 
don,^ that  iS|  drisd  bananas  from  Mexico— the  observatioiis  of  the 


f  ae9a«  Bortfmto,  Paris,  Marvik,  1853.] 
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f  "VtVbtmiiMA  ■Liadicr  m,-  dw  mhlMt    In  1834  Gott 

II  qvlKMio,  of  Um'  Bof al  lUrtiUery,  commanieafeed  lo  the  jSociety  of 

a  Arts  of  Loadun  max^y  spec^iaieiis  of  bauauas  gathered  ou  tlie  warm, 

A  fdams  of  Mexico,  oalied  Tierra  Caiimief  aiui  drkd  for  keeping, 

f '  Tbe  eiliM  of  ialmo  and  Maehoacan  do  anita  a  businasa  4a  it 

%  They  gatnc^  the  Ihilt  wlien  |)^etiy  ripe  and  expose  It  to  tha 

!.  sun  on  bamboo  rifidles.    When  they  begin  to  wrinkle  they  peal 

s  them,  and  then,  in  a  few  daysi  the  banana  is  dry.   During  the 

u  operation  the  bananas  beeome  eorcwd  with  a  sugary  ^etmcenori 
I   .  Bke  I9i0  flgsbf  the  South  When  dried  inr'ttie  same^y.*  TM 

5  bananas  are  then  baled  op  boxed  up,  erfhe^  in  tlreir  own  leates 

r  or  something  else.    They  are  pressed  into  packages  of  about  act 
hundred  pounds  weight.   Thus  prepared  they  are  in  the  saiad 

^  ecmdition  aa  figtidaleS/Muns-of  ^initterae.  Odi  aeeounf  ef  fbetlf 

^  sugary  oharactar  4hey.  k«€^  a  cogoai^aiaUa  If^th  of  time. 

c       *  Tike  specimen  ^posite4  fa  the  CrysM  Palace  was  a  portion  of 
that  which  was  presented  by  Colont  l  Culqiihoun  in  183  i,  at  which 
time  the  fruit  was  two  years  old.    On  examination  by  members 
of  the  Soeiety  of  Arts^  it  was  found  to  be  of  a  proper  coDSistence| 
f      xietcher  too  soft  nor'  too  dr^,'  and  a  iery  agreeable  ^ectiHar  tas^i 
i      somethi  ng  between  'tiiat'of  date'and'  ftg  without  any  trace  of  atfd- 
ity.    Tlu'V  liave  no  Sei?ds  and  so  become  entire  for  cnnsuniption 
1       without  any  deduction.    It  was  deposited  in  a  Magazine  of  Wool- 
f      wich)  where  it  rematned  until  talcen  out  ^r  the  exhibition-  in  the 
(      VryMli  '^Jatey  ft*  is,  thertAre/noW  irinclf  een  years  eld— «n  kf 
teresting  circumstance  testing  fts  great  durability:  -  This  olel  h-uit 
was  subject  to  the  examination  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
I      LondoUj  of  the  Society  of  .^U)  Naturalists,  and  of  ioerchant8| 
and  pronounced  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  in^  1 834,  except  be(n^ 
diycr.  /Ko'.aeid — ^tbe  sam^e  taste— no  insect  had  touched  t^em. 

"What  dried  fruit  have  we,  says  Dr.  Liiulley,  that  can  compare 
with  thisi  Our  raisins,  figs,  and  date^  Y^ould  he  completely  lost 
in  so  long  a  time  as  nineteen  jears;  if  not  destroyed  by  time*! 
they  certainly  would  be  by  insects.        .  ' 

This  remarluble  fact  raiBei98ayai)««Usidlay»  tka.if^iy  Inpcsrlr 

ant  question  of  extensiye  commerce  in  dried  bananas.  British 

Guiana,  Jamaica,  &c.,  can  produce  unlimited  (j^uantities.  The 
•  '••*'•  •  .  .  •  •  • 
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inMmat  of  dried  figs  and  nlsfaiB  imported  MofinglMid  in 

was  nearly  four  millions  pounds  of  figs,  and  nearlr  twenty-eight 
millions  pounds  of  vaisins.  Tbis  shows  how  maj  be  the 
qaentilj  of  bumiMs. 

No  pUoLl  that  is  esltiyated  yielda  per  aeie  anyaiimimtiiy  aah- 
etaaoe  in  snehgEeat.qoaiiti^ai  tmaiia.  Iliepotalo  la  hfm 
means  equal  to  it.   We  will  qaote  the  learned  men  (sayans)  who 

have  lived  in  or  visited  equatorial  America — men  whose  knowl- 
edge and  veracity  are  Incontestable.  <<Ia  New  Grenada,  aajs 
ICr.Hamboldti^tbeyiaiaeabo&t  fitter  to  flIlyteMiw  U 
f»  at  any  rate  a  Tory  lafge  erop,  and  ean  be  grown  in  qnantitisa 
equal  to  any  named,  and  its  remarkable  durability  vastly  iiiffrfiat- 
^  its  eommercial  valusi  keeping  food  many  yean. 

fReme  ITorUoolo.   Extractj  by  H.  Meigs.] 

Youxo  Elms  of  Hydk  Pabk  im  thb  Crystal  Palacb. — ^When 
l|wu  pvopoaed  to  endoee  the  elms  in  the  palaeoithe  honest  peo* 
pie  of  London  with  one  ydee  eried  oar-^<  Onr  beantilbl  tiees 

will  be  destroyed,  they  will  perish  with  the  heat,  with  dryness,  or 
be  sufiocated  by  the  dust."  A  special  comm  ittee  was  appointed  to 
take  eaie  of  the  treee,  yiz:  Br.  UadJej,  Mc.  Paxfeoii)  and  otte 
learned  botanists.  Alter  these  trees  had  been  eorered  by  the 
Palace  for  bix  months,  they  cut  off  several  young  branches  and 
compared  them  with  similar  branches  on  the  trees  in  open  air. 
TOe  first  had  grown  In  sfaK  months  dom  five  to  seTen  Iwt,  whik 
the  latter  hnd  no£  grown  qnita  ono  Ibot 

The  trees  In  the  Palaoe  were  earefhOy  watered  three  times  a 

week,  and  fire  engines  were  used  to  sprinkle  them  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  the  great  terror  of  exhibitors,  in  order  to  wash  off  all 
^  dost  wliieh  was  eonstantty  rising  horn  the  eeowd  below  and 
settling  on  the  leaves.  The  trees  in  the  tranaepti  oyer  wliieh  no 
cloth  had  been  suspended,  and  where  the  foil  rays  of  the  son 
came  in,  were  the  most  fresh  and  vigorous.  It  is  a  fine  evidence 
of  the  high  benefit  of  glass  oonser?atories  for  Tegetation  whui 
proper  care  Is  also  takm  ol  the  piaala. 

Pat78ezAM  BoAD  BouMnts.— The  Pmssian  Government  has  pub- 
lished an  ordinance  of  a  remarkable  character  relative  to  planta- 
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tions  on  the  road  sides.  The  poplars,  especially  the  Italian,  are 
proscribed.  The  trees  now  growing  are  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  be  leplaiGed  bj  oUmm*  soHb.  Om  wMMpbxm^  1k>w«TO)  It  iDad| 
n  to  pof^ian^  and  fhat  ii  the  CmUkm,  Th^imm  to  be  pltsteo 
are  to  be  according  to  soil,  &c.  The  ash,  willow  atid  the  rarloas 
maples  on  marshj  soils  j  the  larch  and  other  conifers  on  silicions 
lands ;  and  where  the  roads  trayene  populous  districts  the  plant* 
log  of  anj  othev  than  jfroit  trees  Is  pioUbited  absolutely.  The 
English  Journals  are  Terj  menry  at  this;  they  saj  it  if  a  queer 
document.  But  we  see  in  it  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  order  and 
Okf  xespect  for  pxopertj,  wliich  generally  reigns  thronghout  6er- 
massj,  .If  Franee  was  so  planted  with  eatable  fruits  along  load 
ildeS)  the  trees  would  be  mutilated,  and  branehes  broken  to  get 
at  the  fruit  at  least  a  month  before  they  were  ripe. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Picardy  and  Normandy,  where  the 
roadsides  are  bften  planted  with  apple  trees,  they  take  good  care 
to  plan^  none  but  eider  appl^^  which  the  people  call  tkiewei  ap-' 
plti  beeansej  w^en  bitten,  th^  take  people  by  Uie  fliroat. 

14 

[fciii  muitmih  wtk.,  mLi 

LovGEViTT  OF  Seids. — It  It  a  question  of  the  highest  intsfesl- 
for  practical  horticulture,  but  still  enyeloped  in  obscurity,  and 
Hiat  is  the  duration  of  yitality  in  seeds.  Oar  gardenm  ail  know 
tiiat  Ote*  teedt  of  euHlTated  softs  lose  tMr  gennlnatiag  powat  in 
m  thorl  timis,  when  eolleetod  and  presferyed  Hi  <m  aeeottomed 
way.  The  story  of  those  beans  talten  from  the  Herbarium  of  M. 
Tournefort,  and  which  it  is  said  germinated  after  being  a  hun- 
dred years  In  flie  Herbarium,  leads  to  further  yiewa  of  miiye 
growth.  Obseryatlon  all  bter  the  globe  hat  fm^ei  Ois^'alltr' 
the  destruction  of  a  forest,  we  behold  another  one  of  a  different 
'  tree  take  its  place.  How  comes  this  i  Evidently  from  tiie 
^und,  lArhere  ihci  seeds  of  this  new  forest  Were  boiied^  and' 
where  fhef  haye  laift  lethargle  Ibr  wint  of  ai#,  wantttK,  andloth^r 
conditions  necessary  for  their  germination.  Btttthen^  When  we 
reflect  that  some  of  these  forests  have  been  there  for  centuries, 
and  eyen  for  some  tiiousands  of  years  without  change,  and  the- 
Improbability  ^at  Ihe  seeds  of  Other  trees,  some  of  whleh  aiv 
^uite  large,  would  be  either  brought  by  winds  fh>m  great  dlstui- 
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oes  where  these  trees  grew,  or  that  they  were  buried  in  the  ground 
before  the  forest  began.  B\xt  vegetables  appear  on  earth  dug 
from  depths  moce  or  k09  doep^  whifib  wm.  nefr^r  koom  thew 
b«fiDife.  XlUa  hwbetiiioltett^tairyed  teJE«g)«iid. .  Wem  fim* 
«i  believer  4hai'thoB*  seeds  have  been  buried  Hiere  from  tine 
immemorial,  and  kept  sound  out  of  the  reach  of  all  atmospheric 

Among  other  instances  of  longevity  of  seeds,  the  grains  of 
ivheat  found  in  the  tombs  of  E^pU  Xjbat  these  have  vegetated 
on  planting  ha^  been,  treaty  with  fidicole,  aithougb  many  en-' 
lightened  men  !n  England  and  Belgium  do  not  doubt  it.  But 

there  is  a  case  wliicli  Mr.  Lindley  and  mai^y  other  Jrlnglish 
vants  must  admit  to  be  autlijentic. 

l^r.  Meigs — About  X6  years  ago, a  dentist  of  Dorchester,by  the 
name  of  McLean^  desiring  to  give  aa  aoeoant  9f  the  alterations  pxo- 
duoed  in  haman  teetli,  hf  a  Icoig  spaee  of  time,  dlig  up  near  Maiden 
Castle,  in  presence  of  many  lovers  of  Archeology,  one  of  the  an- 
cient  Celtic  tuuiuli,  which  are  fuund  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  south-west  of  llngland.  At  about  thirty  feet  deep  from  the 
(UiMejo£tlie4prott]id|  tkvsi  found  |i  eoffin,  |&  whieh  were  the  re- 
mains of  •  skeleton  and  teverid  articdetof  omfpent.  Upon  » 
minute  search  of  the  contents  of  this  coffin,  there  was  also  disco- 
vered among  the  bones,  at  tlie  point  corresponding  with  ilie  sto- 
mach, 9Sknm  matter,  dry  a^d  blackish,  very  similar  to  old  soil, 
Wb  whs  oeUeotHi  kig  tUi^^i  On  examinetiQa.  in  the  lights  it 
was  diaeovered  to  eontaia  a  greataumber  of  ov^id  (egg-shaped) 
bodies,  which  were  readily  known  to  be  raspberry  seeds,  their 
outride  integiuntntb  were  greatly  altered.  The  discovery  exci- 
ted  deep  interest*  Some  of  them  were  presented  to  the  duke  of 
8aBsex>  president  of  the.  Hortionltoralsoeiety.  Someof  thefleed*  . 
vere  broifen,  and  fonnd  to  have  a*  vitality.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  plant  them.  Six  seeds  were  given  to  the  duke,  who 
told  his  yoimg  German  gardener,  Mr.  Uartweg,  to  plant  them  in 
Ue  lM»^honf0|  not  telling  him  what  tliey  were,  or  whem^  they 
oemevbat.tbat  |t  w«i  an  experiment  merely.  The  sj^^ot  of  each 
seed  was  very  carefhily  niarketl.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
four  of  the  ^edii  oame  up,  alter  wards  uue  of  ihese  periled,  the 
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gwdm  of  th»  BortMloqa  mta^^tf 

The  most  obstinate  unbeliever  of  this  account  was  Prof  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Oxiord,  who  demonstiratad,  as  he  supposed,  the  utteir 
Anaponimity  of  the  thli^    jWgnippnt  Jto^p^d  upon  a^gi^iyy  t 
Hta  Q|^po0itioB^vok6d  Mr*  JUqdliOf^  to  tke-inqQify,  thesimtt 
of  wliicli-lmes  not  a  shadow  .of  a  doubt  of  th«  veracity  . of  Mi. 
McLean,  nor  of  the  incontestable  antiquity  of  the  seeds.  Mr. 
Lindley,  who  had  liimself  handled  then),  and  marked  the  altera- 
[       tion  in  their  envelopes,  and  who  witnessed  jtheir.germlDatipni  is 
poeitire  that  they  were  baried  with  one  of  the  andent  natives  of 
Gfeat  Britain^  Bj$  had  ileeit  iff  #lher  iaspbeR7  bnahes  gW>wn 
from  those  seeds.    The  illustrious  savant,  Lindley,  places  the 
'  date  of  the  burial  of  these  seeds  in  the  time  of  the  kneieoi  Bri- 
I       tons ;  and  are  %t  least  as  far  baek.as  the  invasion  of  the.Bomans, 
^       Into  Great  Brit^p ,  abont  1 ,700  jelEirs  ago,  '  And  h^'  supposed  that 

*  the  chief  or  warrior,  witli.  whom  they  were  buried,  must  have 
I  been  killed  a  few  moments  after  having  eaten  them,  as  the 
(  digestive  power  of  his  stomaeh  had  not  had  time  tOi^ffeet  them. 
I  Besides,  it  is  well  Jcnown  that  xaspberrj  seeds  are  .endued,  i?lt]i 
»      jfreat  vitality,  *;        ./  . 

I  '*  The  followincf  fact  is  still  more  extraordinary.  It  is  an  ob- 
.        servation  made  by  Mr.  William  Kemp,  the  geologist  and  botanist, 

trho  stated  it  in  writing  to  the  learned  Ghas.  Par  win.  He  sajs : 

^       •       *i    ■  t  .     •  *         .  .  '  •  '  * 

'  * '  ^itttk  qoarlsr  of  a  mile  horn  Maltose,  en  tlie'  banks-.of  th^ 
I       Twiedf;  tlp^re  Is  a  qnanrf  cf  sand  Monging  to  Mr.  Mkv  Bell)  lif 

*  Melrose,  which  has  been  worked  a  long  time.  Tliis  quarry  is 
'       dug  on  the  side  of  a  hill  entirely  fdrmed  of  sedimentary  deposits, 

fifly^ Ibet  aboTCf  th6  i^Ment  Icf^^Df  tlier  riveri'  Jit  26' 
^      ftet  d«i>th  a  wisrlnnan  dug  up  a  qtiAtatltf  of  renu^i'  of' plants 
'       some  of  which  had  their  seeds  on.    Messrs.  Lindley  and  Kemp 
planted  these  seeds  and  i^atsed  abont  one- tenth  of  them.  They 
proved  to  be  of  lour  kinds^  viz:  pclygm  emifoolwdui:'  Some  of 
^      lhasa  ai«dyeS)aoineaatrigentj  partake  of  Uwiiatnro  of  rhi^^ 

^  &c. ;  rumex  acetosella^  of  the  same  raco  papilionacese ;  the  atriplm 
f       j^ulo^  om  Qi  the  ehenoj^iMiS|  Sk  s^e^  inolodix^i.  spinach^  beetSi 
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M«9&M  wmel,  Ite.,  fce.;  and  ^  ciitipUm  mgutHf^Hm.  Rli 

believed  beyond  a  doubt  that,  formerly,  there  was  a  lake  at  this 
place^  whose  waters  were  9A  high  as  the  stratified  bed  where 
'thaie  seedf  are  feundy  but  .bo  hiatoiy  teUa  us  of  tho  time  wImb 
'  AaC  lake  existed,  or  of  mnj  eonsidcndyle  siiikiiig  of  flie  irmten 
of  the  Tweed.  When  the  Romans  arrived  in  Great  Britaiu,  it  is 
certain  that  part  of  Scotland  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  con- 
figaittloii  as  It  now  is.  Theso  reflectioiis  natiually  lead  ns  te 
the  eoBclcisioii,  that  the  seeds  In  question  belonged  to  a  prodlgloiis 
antiquity,  perhaps  to  the  paleotherian  epoch,  that  they  were 
growing,  therefore,  before  the  creation  of  man. 

The  longevity  of  seeds  of  vegetables  is,  as  yet,  bat  merely 
aketelied  out.  Disooraica  ia  Ibii  JIbb  wUl  be  gveat  te  pnotl- 
tA  UMand  te  selaaae  ' 

Tub  Applb  asd  Cidbe  or  K<miiaiq>t.— All  tlie  applet  mk» 
elder ;  bat  all  do  not  yield  a  dder  eqnally  good.   The  first  tidng 

to  be  done  then,  is  to  procure  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  to  foroi 
nurseries.  The  tree  growing  on  a  poor  soil  is  preferred  for  cider, 
therefore  the  nurseries  are  generally  placed  along  the  coasty 
without  ter  of  their  oonseqnent  axpoeore.  The  soil  la  ahaUov 
in  many  places.  They  plough  the  ground  and  wheie  tibo  peb- 
;Wc8  are  too  plenty,  they  make  use  of  a  pick  axe ;  when  the 
place  is  once  gone  over,  they  then  give  it  slight  spadings,  and 
cover  it  with  ferns  in  summer.  It  oft^  happens  that  the  ground 
becomes' troubled  with  dcgtooth  grass.  This  thcj  extafminate 
'WkoUy**  Thefirster^  of  ippla  trees  Is  usnaUj  at  the  and  of 
'Weym  or  eight  years,  and  tiiery  hardly  V90t  get  15  cr  90  good 
apple  trees  out  of  a  thousand.  The  second  crop  of  good  ones  is 
nearly  double  that.  They  go  on  until  Usiere  xemaiu  none  but 
•  sound,  straight,  healthy  Itress.  Immense  qnanti^  of  jonng 
trees  are  produced  in  the  nurs^es  of  Nonnandy  of  an  Inferior 
quality.  The  best  apples,  however,  do  not  yield  the  best  cider. 
They  keep  their  pd4er  in  large  casks,  which  preserves  it  l>etter 
.  tliaa  smail.ones, 

RoSEWoHTs,  OR  RosACEJE. — Liudlcy,  in  his  vegetable  kingdom, 
calls  the  blaekbeny,  rsspbeny)  and  strawberry,  roecwertft;  of 
'Which  tbe  feneamnmber  lklitf-ei|M»  and  tho  speeleefivntaai 
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dred.  They  are  chiefly  iLiiiai  kable  fur  the  presence  of  an  astrin- 
gent priaoijplej  and  thej  are  by.sqxae  reckoned  febrifuges,  ^he 
ioot»  of  Mnga  of  itkBfii  ]i«fo  beta  wed  dot  tuuiijig. .  X{ie  le«ret 
of  the  uttie  rubttSi  (raspberry^  ^  the  tou  xnhko/mt  m  em* 
ployed  as  flobetltntee  for  tea.  They  an  employed  medieinally 
in  many  casea.  .;  .    •  .  .  • 

•  .  *  • 

Mr.  VanWyck — ^Tho  proposer  of  the  subject  being  abseit  fironi 

indisposition,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  opening  our 
conversation  to-day  on  the  matters  before  us.  The  quince  tree  is 
one  of  lowy  bushj^  8pm<As(  shape^  foil  of  leaves,  and  these 
pretty  large,  and  of  a  deep  green,  the  fhdt  nmndish  aAd  oblong, 
rather  of  an  austere  but  aromatic  flavor.  It  is  a  native  bf  Austria 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  Candle,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  bown  as  ancient 
Crete.  Cydonia  is  the  name  of  bae  of  its  pxinelpal  dties,  henee 
the  scientific  name  of  the  fmit  pomum  CySmin.  The  limbs  grow 
crooked,  unshapely,  and  are  apt  to  twist  into  one  another.  This 
natoral  habit  of  the  plant  cannot  be  corrected  to  any  advantage 
hy  art.  Let  natore  take  its  coane  lutfais,  experience  has  proved 
ft  to  be  the  best,  very  little  pnining,  except  taking  oirt  old'de* 
caying  wood,  and  useless  shoots  and  suckers.  The  quince  Is 
raised  from  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings— require  a  very  rich  and 

«  « 

moist  soil.  It  is  costomaiy  ndt  only  in  oar  country,  but  in  fin- 
rope,  to  plant  them  on  the  margins  of  brooks,  rivulets',  and  in 

vales  that  are  rather  low,  if  not  swampy.  The  appearance  of 
the  plant  while  growing,  and  after  attaining  some  size,  its  dark, 
thick,  luxuriant  Ibllage,  lai^e,  thick  limbs,  all  show  that  it  re- 
quires and  absorbs  much  moisture.  No  doubt  the  plant  would 

grow  on  high,  rich  ground,  and  bear  good  fruit,  but  not  as  fine  as 

r 

in  soil  differently  located.  The  quince  is  not  eaten  in  4  raw  state ; 
the  pulp  is  hard  and  uninviting ;  Juice  harsh,  but  cooking  in  any 
way  .there  Is  hardly  any  ihiit  that  equals  it,  to  mix  with  pears 
or  apples  fbr  pies,  tarts,  jellies,  and  pr^rves,  properly  sweetened 
and  cooked,  they  impart  their  high  aromatic  flavor  to  every- 
thing. As  a  dessert  in  any  siiape,  they  are  unequalled.  As  pre- 
serves, they  should  be  piefiously  immersed  for  ten  minutes,  in 
boiling  watery  this'  prsvehts  them  iVom  becoming  hard.  TOe 
French  -make  great  use  of  the  quince;  they  make  a  very  good 

■ 
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wine  of  them,  and  Nrjuers  of  various  kinds  ;  tliese  are  medicinal. 
Th^  Frencli  graft  their  pears  upon  a  quince  stock ;  it  improves 
the  flavor  of  the  foimer^  and  al^  prodaces  a  larger  and-*  move 
beautlftil  frait,aod  in  greater  qiiantity. 

« 

OoosBBBKBT. — Tho  gooeel>errj  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica— a  low,  branching,  prickly  shrub ;  although  found  on  manj 
parts  of  the  continent  wild,  they  do  not  attain  the  perfection 
there  they  do  in  England.  In  i9lpain|  Italy  and  France,  they  are 
yery  little  enltivated.  •  A  moderate  semperatnie  and  humid  eli- 
mate  seem  best  to  suit  the  fruit.  The  I'ruit  is  thought  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  greater  perfection  in  Lancashire,  England,  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  being  larger  and  of  a  finer  flavor. 
When  ripe,,  certain  kinds  of  them,  «8  thete  are  ma^y  vadetiesi 
are  very  good  without  eoeking ;  they  are  exoellent  for  dessert  in 
any  way,  cooked  or  uncooked.  The  English  make  a  good  wine 
of  them,  very  little  inferior  to  champagne.  Mel,  a  celebrated 
cultivator  of  small  iruit  near  Edinburgh  sayS|  ^<  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  although  the  largest  gooseberries  make  a  fine  appear- 
ance  on  the  table,  they  are  deficient  in  flavor,  or  tliair  skins  are 
thick  and  strong,  compared  with  some  of  smaller  size."  The 
greatest  enemy  of  the  gooseberry  is  mildew,  or  rust.  Tiiis  aur 
j^ya  the  growers  of  them,  much  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  it  tronUei 
us  some  here.'  Tliere  .are  varions  remedies  Ibr  it.  Warm,  sul- 
try, clo.se,  moist  weather,  and  the  fruit  located  in  low,  moist 
ground,  where  there  is  not  free  circulation  of  air,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cause.  In  England  and  Scotland  thej  generally  plant  the  i 
Iruit  on  the  highest  grouad  they  have,  and  in  this  way  escape 
much  of  the  evil. '  Tentilation  is  the  great  object ;  keep  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  shrub  clear  of  everythii^  that  obstructs  free  cir- 
i^ulation.  . 
* 

,  CuKHANTs — Currants  are  one  of  tbe  most  abundant,  useful  and 
easiest  raised  of  fhe  small  fruits,  used  in  various  ways,  in  pies, 

tarts,  jellies,  wine.  Good  pies  can  be  made  of  them,  when  they 
are  a  little  more  than  half  ripe — not  so  sour  as  when  fully  rij)e, 
jBLad  take  less  sugar.  .  No  jelly  perliapa  can  l>e  compared  with  the 
currant;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  healthy;  it  cools 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  the  cuntnt.  Hie  thne  principal 
ones  are  red,  white  and  black ;  the  red  is  most  used,  a  little  lar- 
get  than  the  white,  more  juicy  and  more  acid;  the  white  is  bat 
•  Ttfiety  of  the  led,  both  natives  of  America  and  the  norih  of 

^.    Emope.  They  grow  best  In  a  temperate  and  rather  cool  climate. 

^     The  black  currant  is  ol  a  distinct  species,  a  native  of  the  north  of 

^  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  cannot  be  used  for  as  many  purposes  as  the 
other  two ;  it  possesses  some  medicinal  properties^  either  made 
into  a  Jelly  or  wine.  The  red  ennant  makes  an  excellent  wine,  • 

^    if  properly  made,  and  when  it  gets  age,  five  or  six  years  old,  ft 

-  will  compare  with  any  for  flavor.  I  have  drank  it  five  yeai-sold, 
made  of  the  pure  juice.  The  currant  requires  a  rich  saU|  and 
althonc^  so  easily'raised^tli^  are  larger  andprodnee  better  with 

^  a  Bttle  eultivatlon.  Mr.  Ifid,  of  Scotland,  pranes  hie  hashes  In 
mid  winter,  shortening  the  last  year's  growth  to  an  inch  and  a 
half.   The  ensuing  summer  as  soon  as  the  berries  began  to  color, 

^'  he  eats  off  the  samsaer  shoots  to  witiun  five  ev  six  inches  abow 
the  frntti  this  he  does  with  garden  shears,  and  does  it  mgUSf. 

^    They  last  longer  than  most  small  fraUs,  and  insects  seldom  distnrb 

>  them.  Quince  seed  is  medicinal,  when  boiled  down  to  a  proper 
f  •  consistence,  the  liquor  is  emollient,  it  sooths  and  softens  local  in  •' 
(  iUmmations  of  the  qrsteniy  and  especially  of  the  eyes,  by  bathing 
u  the  infiamed  parts  with  it,  and  not  only  relieves  but  often  e&ets 
1  cures.  All  the  fruits  here  noticed  are  cheaply  and  easily  raised, 
;    and  in  abundance,  compared  with  many  others,  and  none  of  them 

maeh  cUstnrbed  by  inseett^  always  sell  rea«Uiy  in  our  msaktiU 
^    and  at  pajFing  ptiees. 

The  secretary  quoted  Downing's  very  valuable  work  on  the 
»    FmitsandFrnit  Treesof  Amerieajrefering  to  theraq^berrf  ,blaek- 

>  berry  and  quinoe:  .  He  observed  that  a  single  individual  even  in 
the  long  time  he  had  lived  (70  years)  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
the  great  history  of  things.    That  an  ai^semblage  of  tens  of  thou- 

-  aands  of  enlightened  men  in  every  age  and  country  was  necessary 
toaaenmalsle  the  knowladgew^  now  have.  Andaomaneanat- 

i'    tead  even  a  mmQI  meeting  of  enlightened  men  eonve^ing  upona 
k     familiar  topic,  without  being  more  enlightened,  iu  bume  point  or 
other. 

k       [Assembly,  No.  Iftl^.]  ^  87 
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.Fni&ssor  Mapes  eoold  not  be  premt  to  day,  bat  ww  00  kiiiid 
•8  to  Mud  the  IbUowing  noteii  as  the  suljeet  had  been  proposed 

by  him : 

S^LAwBBRSTSs. — The  strawberry  is  a  native  of  temperate  lati- 
tudes, and  the  natural  strawberries  of  different  climes  have  dif- 
Uxeat  habits.  All  these  have  produced  seyeral  distinct  classes 
and  until  a  late  date  these  classes  weieiepresentedas  the  scarleti 
pine,  wood  and  Hantbois  strawberries.  The  name  strawbeny 
probably  arose  ftom  the  fact  that  straw  was  placed  between  the 
plants  to  i^eep  the  fruit  clean. 

It  belongs  probably  to  colder  climates,  and  in  the  warmer  is  ot 
interior  qualities. 

To  the  confectioner  the  fruit  is  of  great  value,  as  it  communi- 
eates  its  flavor  readily  to  all  nien8trauBi8,saoh  a8milk,8iigWy 
Jellies,  &e.  It  is  the  most  healthy  of  the  firoits,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  acid  fermentation  on  the  stomach,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  for  gout. 

Propagation  and  Soil. — All  sorts  except  the  Bushalpine  prop- 
agate themselves  by  runners  which, in  turn,  are  used  to  form  new 
beds  and  should  be  tai^en  off  in  August  and  put  out  in  plaoe. 
Some  growers  retain  them  until  spring,  keeping  them  in  nnnaiy 
low  until  reqoired.  In  the  planting  6f  beds  avoid  mnnen 
from  old  and  barren  plants. 

Daring  the  fruiting  season  the  bearing  plants  may  be  marked 
with  small  sticks  placed  in  the  ground  so  as  to  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  seh^ct  plants  from  those  so  marked.  Many  kinds  deterior- 
ate so  much  by  age  as  to  become  useless,  while  others  do  not  lose 
their  power  of  bearing  fruit  even  by  very  great  age.  Among 
these  may  be  named  the  Prolific  Hantbois,  the  English  Wood  and 
the  large  early  Scarlet ;  but  the  Pine  strawberries  and  some  Scar- 
lets are  very  liable  to  deterioration. 

Son.. — The  roots  of  this  plant  pass  deeply  into  the  soil,  there- 
fore the  beds  require  deep  disintegration  and  thorougli  prepara- 
tion, with  suiHcient  fertilizing  material  to  last  out  the  proposed 
age  of  the  l>ed.   Trenching  or  deep  plowing  should  l>e  used. 
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The  fitimwbeny  leqidres  full  exposure  to  the  nui  and  air. 
Thef  should  be  enlllyated  in  rows,  wide  apart,  and  kept  entirely 
free  from  weeds.  The  usual  distance  with  the  large  growing 
kinds  is  two  feet  between  the  rows,  and  a  similar  distance  in  the 
row.  Thfii  runners  should  be  removed  two  or  three  times  during 
the  settott.  Small  vegetables  may  be  raised  between  the  two 
TOWS  fer  the  first  year.  Too  mnoh  snrOMe  mannring  of  pntrsa- 
cent  manures  causes  strawberries  to  form  leaves  instead  of  fruit. 
Xhej  should  always  be  mulched  iu  winter,  for  this  system  givea 
larger  and  higher  flavored  fruit  than  when  the  mnl^iingjbi  nsf- 
leeted.  The  bed  is  in  perfMion  the  third  year,  and  alter  the  • 
fifth  or  sixth,  should  be  renewed.  Some  of  the  larger  growers 
eultivate  in  aUemaie  stHps.  The  plants  are  put  out^  in  April  or 
August,  in  rows  three  feet  apart^and  the  runners  of  two  acUaeent 
lows  thrown  between  tiiem  and  snfl^ered  to  take  root,  leaving 

I  alternate  beds  ai^d  alleys  of  three  feet  wide  each,  the  plants  being 
one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.    In  the  middle  of  August,  when  re- 

^  newals  are  required,  rake  the  runners  over  into  the  paths,  whieh 
should  have  been  previonslj  mannred  and  dng,  and  tiien  dig 

I    under  the  old  beds.   In  this  manner  the  beds  nay  be  altematsd 

I     as  often  as  required.   The  Alpine  and  European  wood  strawber- 

I    ries  glow  well  in  shade. 

The  bush  Alpine  strawberry  has  no  runners,  and  may  therefore 
'    be  nsed  for  oraamental  borders.  They  eontinoe  to  yield  fimit 
until  late  frost.  By  pulling  the  blossoms  from  strawberry  plants 

in  May  we  can  sometimes  obtain  a  good  crop  in  September. 

i  Where  very  early  crops  are  required,  they  may  be  procured  by 
plantiag  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  and  lor  1^ 

t  .  on  the  north  side.  The  best  kinds  Ihr  these  pnrposss  are  the 
Bake  of  Kent  and  the  large  early  scarlet.  Many  remarks  wese  ' 

'  made  on  the  best  kinds  of  plants  to  produce  hybridization  among 
those  of  imperfect  oiganism  j  both  pistillate  and  staminate  plants 
being  neeessaiy  to  prodooe  Crait  among  those  plants,  the  hlossoma 

^  of  whieh  are  not  fhmished  with  both  pistils  and  stamens.  Jen- 
ney's  seedling  was  very  highly  spoken  of  as  the  favorite  straw- 
berry among  the  JSoston  growers.  The  black  prince  was  said  to 
be  the  best  flavored  but  a  shy  bearer.  The  Hovey's  seedling  is  n 
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good  oiarkel  ttmwbenrx  of  lafgo  ilie  ami  a  prolifie  hmnr^  bat 
inferior  in  iUTor  to  manj  others.  The  aroma  of  the  ttiawbttij 

is  entirely  resident  in  the  surface  or  cutis,  and  this  is  matt  riiillj 
increased  hj  the  addition  of  amall  doaes  of  tannic  acid  added  to 
the  beds  In  ayeiy  dilated  state.  One  gallon  of  bark  liquor  added 
to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough  for  this 

purpose  and  adds  materially  to  the  quality  and  product. 

Professor  Mapes. — The  quince  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Europe.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  a  crooked,  rambling  bosh 
of  eight  to  ten  ibet  high.  The  upper  side  of  its  leaf  Is  green; 
its  under  side  of  a  more  whitish  tone,  bearing  fruit  on  the  shoots 
of  the  same  year's  growth.    The  fruit  is  large,  of  an  orange  tone  of 
eolori  austere  and  disagreeable  in  its  tasteibut  possessing  fine 
aioma.  When  in  fruit  this  tree  Is  yevy  beautlftil,  and  in  s]>pear- 
anee,  not  unlike  the  mnge.   It  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
for  hedges  and  fence  for  gardens  and  vineyards.    The  quince 
should  be  planted  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart ;  it  may  be  graft- 
ed under  the  bark  In  early  spring,  or  budded  in  August  or 
tember.  It  seems  first  to  have  attraoted  notice  In  the  city  of 
Sidon,  in  Crete  or  Caudia,  hence  its  botanical  name  Cjdonia. 
u  Quince,"  says  Columella, "  not  only  yields  pleasure  but  healtlu" 

Usis.^For  Qonfections  the  quince  is  a  general  /krorite^  being 
used  for  presenres,  marmalades,  sauces,  syrups,  Jellies  and  for 

drying.  It  imparts  a  fine  flavor  to  other  fruits.  Water  in  which 
quinces  ha?^  l^^^u  steeped  for  a  tew  hours  makes  a  good  wine 
when  properly  treated  with  sugar. 

The  JnioecC  the  quince  Is  a  remedy  for  nausea.  Quinoe  slocks 
ake  used  for  grafting  pears.  Tlie  fruit  is  not  eaten  in  the  raw 
state  except  for  medical  purposes,  and  it  has  the  reputation  of 

being  useful  in  that  state  for  asthma  and  some  other  diseases. 
Ihr.  Piiillips  recommends  the  following  quince  wine  for  astlima 
and  states  eases  of  cures  performed  it.  Cut  up  the  Quinces, 
extract  the  seeds  and  grind  the  flesh  to  a  pomace,  add  one  gallon 

of  water  to  each  gallon  of  pomace ;  after  standing  two  days  press 
out  tiie  fluid  and,  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  thus  prepared,  add 
three  and-»-half  pounds  of  sugar.  The  liquor  Is  to  be  placed  in 
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m  cask  which  is  to  be  stopped  quite  close  until  March,  when  it  if 
racked,  and  may  be  bottled  in  the  second  year. 

SOU,  CULTURE,  CRAINIirG,  PROPAGATION  fte. 

The  qoince  has  been  too  long  the  despised  oeenpaiii  of  tiM 
B^gleeted  and  obsenie  parts  of  the  garden,  and  has  been  genaiaUj 
mfptmH  require  awetflofl,  Imt  despite  of  old  prejudices,  it 
TV  ill  flourish  on  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than  any  other — from 
the  moist  muck  swamp  to  the  garden  ridge.  They  require  to  be 
kept  clean  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  thoroughlj  manoredt  being 
rank  IMenl.  Tkejr  maf  {Propagated  tcom  seeds,  layen  or 
eottings  attd  also  by  grafting  and  btidding  where  ^e  same  kinds 
are  desired  to  be  maintained.  The  seeds  of  the  quince  re-pro- 
duce  the  same  sorts  with  greater  certainty  than  those  of  other 
ihiits  stin  ratylngsome  and  henee  tiie  different  shapes  iirom  pear 
lo  apple.  They  may  be  gtown  on  trees  or  bashes.  The  Unest 
fruit  is  produced  from  single  standards  with  well  formed  heads. 
The  only  excuse  for  growing  them  in  a  bush  form  is  to  supply  a 
second  trunk,  if  the  first  shonld  be  destroyed  by  the  borer. 

To  propagate  by  layers,  lay  down  young  shoots  in  the  spring 
and  eoTsr  with  dirt  so  as  to  lesTe  tW&  or  Ihree  bods  mbm 
the  ground.   Roots  wUl  fsnemlly  be  fbrmed  in  autumn,  wkes 

the  layer  and  new  root  may  be  separated  from  the  parent  tree, 
and  set  out  In  rows.  Such  as  have  not  rooted  may  remain  £>r 
fhe  second  year  when  they  may  be  transplanted.  Qninee  euft- 
Ungs  shonld  be  placed  not  less  than  ten  to  twelre  inches  deep, 
•^and  leaving  but  a  small  portion  above  the  ground,  and  mulch- 
ing with  dry  leaves  or  brusli  to  give  shade.  These  willbe  fit  to 
remove  for  standards  in  two  or  three  years.  As  a  remedy  for 
the  borer  in  tha  qohiee  tree,  diaieoal,  blacksmith's  einden  and 
unleaehed  askes^  ha^e  aaoii  bees  tried  inttini,a&id  as  fiur  as 
know,  without  effect.  The  only  sure  method  to  to  extract  the 
insect  with  a  knife,  and  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  wax. 
Thomas  recommends  as  a  remedy  Ibr  the  boxar|  grafting  the 
^piinoe  on  a  pear  stoek..  According  to  GoroplnnSi  f  ninees*  weia 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  not  oranges  as  some 
commentators  pretend.  Quinces  are  sometimes  budded  on  the 
oommon  thorn.' 
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TA&iKTiai. — Thiote  are  fbux  kiiadB  only  used  in  cooking,  tht 
apple,  the  onnge,  the  pear  ahapes  and  the  PortogaL  Of  tbw 
tiha  pear  shaped  liptefeRed  for  eookiAg.  The  fleah  of  the^ 
pie  qninee  la  rather  more  tender  but  not  ao  high  flayored.  The 

apple  quiuce  is  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  pear,  bat 
will  not  keep  so  well. 

O&KAMCNTAL  ViuiiETiEs. — There  are  two  or  thre«  ornamental 
iaiieties  of  the  quince,  natiTee  of  China  and  Japan,  and  mm 
fMieiaUj  iatrodiieed  as  garden  ahmba.  The  Japanqiiliie^isa 
Iboniy  shmb  with  dark  green  leaf,  clothed  witii  elnalen  of 

blossoms  in  April,  larger  than  those  of  the  quince  and  of  ihe 
brightest  sciirlet.  The  fruit  which  occasionally  succeeds  its 
flowers,  iSTery  hard,  dark  green  color  and  of  a  peculiar  and  notoa- 
pleasant  smell  but  entireljnseless.  The  white  or  Mnshad  Japsi 
qninee  resembles  the  Conner  exeept  that  the  flowers  are  vills^ 
and  the  color  being  like  those  of  the  coounon  apple  tree. 

Chinese  Qi  incf.. — Is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  seldom  produces 
jfrttit,  leaves  are  dark  with  a  shining  surface,  the  flowers  small 
and  red,  with  a  violet  odor.  This  shrub  is  most  beaatiM  in 
May,  and  less  showy  dia&  the  Japan  qninee.  nekaYeabeeome 

beautil'uUy  red  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Low.— Had  enlttvated  the  gooseberry  twenty  years  ago  In 
England  and  here.  He  [had  never  suffered  from  mildtw,  I  al- 
ways kept  mine  well  cultifated,  forked  up  the  ground  well  in  dry 
weather,  and  litter  them  well,  and  give  them  mj  soap  sads  often  • 
my  grape  vines  love  that  too,  I  giye  It  to  them  fteely  and  they 
flourish.  My  gooseberries  were  often  three  inches  and  more  in 
eirsnmforence. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  slips  from  last  year's  growth  of 
raspbsRies  and  eonantswill  give  some  fruit  the  first  year  of  their 
Mngset.  I  let  the  litter  lie  about  uj  bushes  all  aamBier  and 

then  dig  it  up. 

Mr.  Fleet— This  litter  of  mulch  retains  the  nu^sture  in  the 
soil,  keeps  down  evaporation,  and  causes  an  equal  or  unUhni 
eonditlon  as  to  warmth. 

The  caiaiMMUi.  Mildew  ia  rarelj  seen  in  dry  seasons. 
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Mr.  Rieluurd  O.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra,  Wayne  eounty,  said  tiial 
it  was  desirable  to  have  a  kind  of  gooseberry  that  never  mildews, 
fiooghton'g  SMdling  is  one  of  them.  It  requires  no  pruning  and 
no  mnlehingy  yet  piodaeiM  enonnooaly.  an  oblong  hmj  whieh  is 
raperior  in  flayor  to  all  bnt  Crompton's  Queen  Sheba.  I  eover 
the  ground  with  hug  manure. 

Mr.  Fleet.— We  have  agooeeberry  np  tbeHndion  rifer  wU^ 

nefer  mildews ;  the  berry  is  oi  rather  an  oblong  shape. 

Mr.  Pardee  presented  glass  jars  of  peaches  and  currants  pre- 
eerYed  after  a  peculiar  method  by  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  Maoe- 
don,  Morris  Whitee  and  another.  Members  on  tasting  then 
ihoQi^t  them  good,  haying  more  of  the  natnral  eolor  and  iliiTor. 
than  other  presenres. 

On  motion  (^the  ehairman,  the  thanks  of  the  dob  were  onm* 

ixnously  voted  to  Mr.  Pardee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Dickey,  the  Whortleberry  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  sutti^t  for  next  meeting,  to  which  were  added  the  beet| 
Mifot  and  paimlp. 

Seeds  were  distributed.  Grafts  from  Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  of  a 
atwdling  apple  in  his  orehard,  whieh  has  the  peenliari^  of  beai^ 
Ingits  appleson  Aeeztwnieendsof  tiiebnoiehes. 

Mr.  Wlllson's  Charter  Oak  grapes  and  Fines  were  at  the  ehib. 

They  can  be  obtained  at  579  Grand  street. 

Subjeets  for  next  meeting :  Wortleberry,  beet,  carrot  and  par- 
nip. 

The  club  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  noon. 
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PEEMIUMS 

AWARDED  AT  THE  CATTLE  SHOW  OF  THE 
AM£BICAN  INSTITUTE,  OCTOBER,  1851. 


VATITB  AMD  OBiOi8B8  UTWIW  IMUttOTBD  AMD  HATITB  CATTLE. 

Judges-^ThompflQii  G.  Miuui  Ja«ob  J).  Van  Winkle^  B.  D. 
Baldwin. 

Oliver  Slate,  Jr.  Throg'a  Neck,  N.  T.,for  the  best  ball.  *  SUrer 
oop  or  |SM>. 

Bayard  Clark,  Throg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  bull, 
"  Prince  Albert."   Silver  medal  or  $10. 

Jackson  Nichols,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  the  third  best  bull.  £01- 
yer  medal. 

James  Davidson,  Graigsrille, Orange eonnty,  N.  Y.,for  the  bait 
bull  calf.    Silver  medal. 

Robert  K.  Morrii,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  bull 
«a]f.  Xrane.  Am.  Ins. 

Boberf  B.  Morris,  Westchester,  If.  f .,  for  the  best  cow, »  Sally 
Marius.''   Silver  cup  or  $15. 

James  JBathgate,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  cow. 
Cttlyer  cap  or  |10. 

Bathgate  k  Brothers,  Mortisanla,  N.  Y.,  Ibr  the  third  best  cow. 
Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Richardson,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  2 
year  old  heifer.  Silver  cop  or  |10. 

James  Bathgate,  Fordham,.  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  heilbr. 
SUver  medal. 

Edward  6.  Falle,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  yearling  hei- 
Ux.  SUver  oup,  or  |8. 
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■     Oliver  Slate,  jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  hei-  . 
fu.   Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

George  M'Dowell,  for  the  best  heifer  calf.  SUra  medal. 

James  Bathgat6|  Fordham')  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  heite 
ealf.  Tran^.  Am.  Ins. 

FVLL  BBS)  STOCK. 

Judges — ^Edward  H.  Smith,  Gerard  Crane,  Anson  Crane. 

Oliver  Slate,  jr.,  Throg's  NecJi,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  bull,  "Lo- 
gan."   Silver  cup  or  $20. 
Daniel  B.  Uaight,  Washington,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  boll| 
Prince  Albert."  SUyer  cup  or  |l6. 

John  0.  Jackson,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  jearling  bull. 

Silver  cup  ur  |10. 

*  Bathgate  &  BrothefSy  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best 
yearling  bull.  Silver  medal. 
Lorillard  Spencer,  Williams'  Bridge,  for  the  best  ball  calf, 

"Duke  of  Cornwell."    Silver  medal. 

Jame&  Beclc,  West  Farms,  Westchester  countj,  Y.,  for  the 
best  cow, «  Eliza.'.^   Silver  cup  oir  |15. 

Morris  Ketchnm,  New-Haven,  Conn.|  for  the  second  best  cow. 
Silver  cup  or  ^lU. 

Bathgate  k  Brothers,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  the  third  best  cow. 
Silver  medal. 

LoriUaid  Spencer,  Williams'  Bridge,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  ft  yc«r 

old  heifer,    Sonsie  8th."   Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Oliver  Slate,  jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  N,  Y.,  for  the  second  best  hei- 
fer, "  Damask  Bose."  Silver  medal. 

James  Beek,  West  Fanns,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  yearling  belferi 

«  «  Lady  Fanny."   Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Washington,  N.  Y.,for  the  second  best  year- 
ling heifer,   Bed  Rose."   Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

JJcpons, 

Judges— Horace  Bailey,  John  H.  Kettlcson,  Wm.  L.  Cowles, 
Winthrop  Wadsworth,  Daniel  H.  Willard. 

Lemuel  Horlbut,  Winchestor,  Xkma^      the  best  bull  ^  Boe- 

eius."   Silver  cup  or  $20. 
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Edward  O.  IVdle,  West  Ftoos,  N.  T.,  for  the  seeond  biftbull) 

"  Otsego."  Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Jacob  N.  Blakesle^,  Watertown^  Conn*,  for  the  third  best  bull. 
Silver  medal. 

Edward  G.  Faile^  West  Farms,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  jearling 

bull,  "  Putnam."   Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  bull  calf.    Silver  medal. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  bull  calf.  Trans. 
Am.  Ins. 

Lemnel  Hnrlbut,  WinehesteriConn.,  tok  the  bestcow,  Beauty." 

Silver  cup  or  $15. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  New- York,  for  the  second  best  cow.  Silver 
cap  or  $10. 

JttoobN.  Blakeslee,  Watertom,  Conn.,  ibr  the  third  best  cow. 
SUver  mledal. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  New  York,  for  the  best  two  year  old  heifer. 
Silver  cup  or  |10. 

Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown  Conn.,  for  the  second  best  2 
jear  old  heifer.  Silver  medal. 

Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown,  Conn.,  for  the  best  yearling 
heifer.    Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  New- York,  for  the  best  heifer  calf.  Silver 
Medal. 

Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown,  tlonn.,  to  the  seoond  best 

heifer  calf.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 
Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown,  Conn.,  for  the  best  lot  high 

bred  Devons,  (20  head, )  |40. 

Jadges. — John  Bae,  John  Dick,  A.  Johnson. 

J.  C.  Tiffany,  Greene  co.,  N.  T.,  for  the  beet  bnll.  SflvA  cup 
or  |20. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second 
best  bnll, «  Jack  the  Laird."   SUver  cup  or  $10. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany,  N.  Y.|  for  the  best  year- 
ling bull.   Silver  cup  or  $10. 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  cow. 

Silver  eup  or  #15. 
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E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second 
best  cow,  "  Red  Sally."   Silver  cup  or  $10. 

£.  P.  Pratioe,  Motint  Hopei  Albany,  N.  for  the  best  2  year 
old  heifer.  Silyer  onp  or  $10. 

R.  R.  Bforrlff,  Westchester,  N.  T.,  for  the  second  best  two 
year  old  heifer.    Silver  medal. 

£.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  yatr- 
ling  heifer.  Silrer  cap  or  |8. 

J.  C.  Tiilkny,  Greene,  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  heifer  calf.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

ALDE&KITS. 

Jndges-TJohn  Bae,  John  Diek,  A.  Johnston. 


R.  L.  Colt,  Pateison,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  boll.  Sllrer  etol>  or 

m 

B.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  cow.  Silver  cap  or  |15. 

MILKING  cows. 

Jwlges— Heniy  Robinson,  A.  H.  Hubbard,  Seelj  C.  Roe. 

R.  R.  Morris,  Westchester  eo.,  K.  T.,  for  the  best  cow,  "  Lady 
Valr.*»  Silver  cup  or  |20. 

James  Bathgate,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  cow. 

Silver  cup  or  }jlO. 

George  R.  Winehel,  Dochess  co.|  N.  Y.,  for  the  third  best  cow. 
Silver  medal. 

WOBXING  OZ£V. 

Judges— Hudson  McFarland,  D-  K,  Sherwood,  Joseph  H. 
Baldwin. 

John  T.  Andrews,  Sharon,  Conn.,  for  the  best  pair  of  working 
oxen.   Silver  cup  or  #20. 

Timothy  F.  TUson,  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  pair 
of  working  oxen.   Silver  cnp  or  $10. 

Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Watertown,  Conn.,  for  the  tliird  best  pair 
of  working  oxen.   Silver  medal. 

Jacob  N.  Blakedee,  Watertown,  Conn.,  for  8  pair  ct  workiv 
oxen.  |20. 
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FAT  CATTLK. 

Judges — James  E.  Bathgate,  Thos.  F.  Devoe,  Brian  Lawrence, 
I^man  Seelj. 

R.  R.  Morris,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  fat  calf.  |5. 
R.  R.  Morris,  Westchester  oo.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  seooiid  best  At 

B.  Ames,  Oraigsville,  Orango  eo.,  Hf.  T.|  lor  a  |Mir  of  liiieiltlA. 
Silver  cup, or  $10. 

FAT  8H£EP. 

m 

Judges — Jas.  £.  Bathgate,  Thomas  F.  Devoe,  Brian  Lawrence^ 
Lyman  SeeJjr. 

Eiias  L.  Barlow,  La  Grange,  Dutchess  countj,  N.  Y.,  foi  the 
best  £it  sheep.   Silver  cup  or  |8. 

James  Patten,  DaMm  county,  ]f.'Y.,lbrlh«seeoBd  tel  fltt 
sheep.   Silver  medal. 

Edward  Wait,  Montgomery,  Orange  countj,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
third  best  fat  sheep.    Trans.  Am.  Ins. 

Jas.  hL  Winchel,  North  £a8t,  Duchess  county,  Y.,  fur  a  fitt 
irether.  Silver  medal. 

LOVO  WOOL  8BBBP. 

Judges— Leonard  D.  Clift,  J^r's  Van  Vee^teUf  IStaiathaw  HwUna^ 

£Uas  L.  Barlow,  La  Orange,  Dutchess  county,  New-York,  ior 
th6  best  buck.  Silver  cup,  or  |8. 

Elias  L.  Barlow,  La  Grange,  Dutchess  county.  New- York,  for 
tlie  best  pen  of  five  ewes.   Silver  cup,  or  $8. 
.  Isaac  H.  Hallock,  Ulster  county,  New-York,  for  the  best  pen 
of  five  lambs.  Silver  medal. 

Judges— Leonard  B.  Clift,  Ja'syanTechten,£lnathan  Haxtun. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  Kew-Tork,  ibr 

the  best  buck.  Silver  cup,  or  $8. 
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^-  Haight,  WaahiDgton,  Dutohess  oountyi  N.  N.,  for  the 
Moond  best  oap.  Silyer  medal. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Washington,  Dntohess  ooonty ,  N.  T.,  for  the 
best  pen  of  five  ewes.    Silver  cup,  or  $8. 

Ambrose  Stevens,  New-Yo|k}  for  the  second  best  pen  of  tve 
ewes.  Silver  medal. 

Edward  Wait,  Montgomery,  Orange  oonntj,  New-Tork,  for  a 
pen  of  three  ewes    Silver  medal. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Washington,  Dutchess  county,  New-York| 
ibr  the  best  pen  of  five  lambs«  Silver  medal. 

MBRIIIOS. 

Judges— Obadiah  £lliott,  John  Harold,  Charles  W.  Hull. 

A.  L.  Bingham,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  for  the  best  buck.  Sil- 
ver cup,  or  $8. 

IsaaeV.  Deforest,  Dover,N.¥.,  for  tlieseebAd  bsstbiMk,«^Lo^ 
Philippe."  Silver  medal. 

sAioas. 

Judges— Obadiah  Elliott,  John  Harold,  Charles  W.  Hull. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Connecticut,  for  the  best  back. 
Silver  cup,  or  $8. 

.  Walter  Wakeman,  North  £ast,Datohesscoim^,New-York|  for 
the  ieooiid  best  baek.  Mlvsr  medal. 

Walter  Wakeman,  North  East,  Dutchess  county,  New-York, 
for  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes.    Silver  cup,  or  $8. 

C.  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Connecticut,  for  a  pen  of  tliiee  ewea. 
Silver  medal. 

Walter  Wakeman,  North  EastjDntehess  eonnty,  Mew-York,  for 

the  second  best  pen  of  five  ewes.    Silver  medal. 

Walter  Wakeman,  North  East,  Dutchess  county.  New- York, 
for  the  best  pen  of  five  .lambs.  Silver  medal. 

aBSPBBBD  noes. 

Judges— <^badiah  £lliot,  John  Harold,  Charles  W.  Hull. 

George.  W.  AUerton,  MVs  Head,  New-York,  for  the  bsti 

shepherd's  dog.    Transactions  American  Institute. 
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Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  Kew-Tork,  for  a  shepherd's  dog. 
transactions  American  Institute. 

SWIME. 

Judges—Samuel  6.  Striker,  Asa  Muun,  Peter  U.  Brink. 

Samuel  Love,  63d  street,  N.  Y.,  fbr  the  beat  bear  over  2  yean 
old.   Silver  cup  or  )8. 

William  W,  Smith,  for  the  second  best  boar.    Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Brewer,  132d  street  and  8th  avenue,  N.  Y.,  £[>r  the  best 
boar,  one  year  old.  Silver  eup  or  |8. 

Samnel  Love,  53d  street,  N.  Y.,*for  the  seeond  best  boar  1  year 

old.    Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Love,  53d  street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  sow  over  %  years 
old.  Silver  eup  or  |8. 

Samuel  Brewer,  13SSd  street  and  9th  avenne,  ibr  the  best  sow 
1  year  old.   Silver  cup  or  |8. 

J.  D.  Oakley,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  sow  1  year 
old.  Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Lots,  63d  street,  N.  Y.y  ibr  the  best  lotof  pigs.  Silver 
eop  or  98. 

Edward  Wait,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  lot  of 
pigs.  Silver  medal. 

uoaSES  jfoa  all  work. 
Judges  B.  B.  Morris,  A.  Hatfield,  A.  B.  Raymcmd. 

John]irGhfsney,New-York,for  thebest  stallion,  <<Tom  Thumb." 
Silver  cap,  or  980. 

Alexander  Campbell,  East  Twenty-iburth  street,  for  the  se- 
cond best  stallion.  ^<  Young  Andrew  Jackson."  Silver  cup  or 
915. 

Bobert  H.  Beading,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  for  the  third  best  stal* 
lion,  Comet."  Silver  cap  or  910. 
John  MoOhesney,  New-York,  for  a  staUlon,  Cassias  M.  dqr » 

Diploma. 

Chas.  T.  Howell,  Long  Island,  for  a  Norman  horse,  ^<  Young 
Norma."  Diploma. 

J.  P.  Carrie,  N^-York,  for  a  stallion,  Black  Hawk."  Di- 
ploma. 
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Wm.  Laimbeer,  New-Tc^,  for  »  stallioii.  BiplomA. 
Charles  Barker,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.^  for  the  best  brood  mm 

and  colt.    Silver  cup  or  |12. 

James  R.  Potter,  Middlesex  county,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  colt, 
«  Sabek."   Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Thomas  Williams,  Jr.,  New-Tork,  for  the  second  best  colt,  3 
jwn  old.  Silyer  medal. 

John  McCliesney,  New- York,  for  the  best  oolt,  2  years  old. 
Silver  cup  or  $8. 

Jackson  Nichols,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  the.ftoaiid  best  colt,  2 
years  old.  Silver  medal. 

Wm*  IL  JUmnhuiky  Gheiter,  Or«D0e  ooui^,  N.  T.,  «  oall. 
Diploma. 

Chas.  E.  Sears,  Fort  Hamilton,  for  a  eolt.  Diploma. 
Levi  North,  New-York,  for  a  gelding,  "  Tammany."  Diploma. 
Randolph  Merritt,  New- York,  for  a  gelding.  Diploma. 
Peter  Dabois,  Catskill,  New-York,  lor  sk  gelding.  Diptoma. 

MATCBfiD  HOBSSa. 

Jiidges^William  Btammeis,  Wflliam  T.  Fortor,  Thomas  W!l* 
liams,  Jr. 

Bayard  Clark,  Throgs  Neck,  New-York,  for  the  beat  pair  of 

matched  horses.    Silver  cup,  or  $10. 

Charles  McKnight,  76  Eleventh-street,  for  the  second  best  pair 
of  nuttched  hones.  Silver  medal. 

Daniel  Abbott,  Brooklyn,  L.  1.,  for  the  best  pair  fhimhoiaet. 
Silver  cup,  or  $10. 

Bathgate  Brothers,  Morrisania,  New- York,  for  the  second  best 
pair  &rm  horses.  Silver  medal. 

Henry  S.  Lyon,  for  a  pair  of  mares.  Diploma. 

MULES  AND  JACKS. 

Judges— P.  11.  Ryeison,  Peter  Towasend, 

William  S.  Sears,  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  Ibr  the  best  pair  of 

working  mules.    Silver  cup,  or  $10. 

Stephen  B.  Caruana,  New-York,  ibr  the  best  jack.  Silver  cop, 
or  110. 
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John  A.  Poole,  New  Brunswick^  New-Jersejr^  for  the  second 
best  Jack.  Silver  medal. 

maA  STOCK. 

William  Thompson,  corner  25th-street  and  5th  Avenuei  for  a 
Chinese  cow.  Diplomat. 
Bayard  Clark,  ThrogS  Neck^  New-Tork|  for  a  pair  of  Shetknd 

ponies.  Diploma. 

VOULTBT. 

*  Judges— Jolm  Dick,  H.  C.  BarrettOi  William  L%  Lalng. 

Boewell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  fbr  the  greatest  and  best 

variety  of  poultry.   Silver  cup,  or  |8. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  the  best  pair  of  tur- 
k^s.  American  Poulterer's  Companion. 

Roswell  L.  Colt|  Paterson,  New  Jerseyiibr  the  best  ptta  of  Bre- 
men geese.  American  Poulterer's  Companion.  * 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  the  best  pair  of  tame 
geese.   American  Poulterer's  Companion. 

Gilbert  A.  WiUdns,  Throgs  Neek,  New-York,  Ibr  the  best  palf 
of  Mnseovy  dneks.  Ameriean  Poultry  Yard. 

Gilbert  A.  Wilklns,  Throgs  Neck,  New- York,  for  the  best  pair 
of  common  ducks.   American  Poultry  Yard. 

Russell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New-Jeney,for  the  best  pair  of  Dork* 
Inglbwls.  American  Poulti^  Yard. 

Russell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New- Jersey,  for  the  best  pair  capons. 
American  Poultry  Yard. 

Qeoige  £.  Dickson,  23d-atreet,  for  the  best  pair  Poland  fowls* 
Ameriean  PoultiyBook. 

Gilbert  A.  Wilklns,  Westebester,  eounty,  N.  Y. ,  for  the  best  eol- 
lection  farm  fowls.   American  Poultry  Yard  and  Companion. 
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PREMIUMS 

AWARDED  BY  THE  MANAGERS  OP  THE  TWENTT- 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE .  AMERICAN  INSn- 
TUTEi  OCTOBiat,  I85L 


*  A6RICULTUBA1  AND  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

FARMS. 

ludgffe— David  BankSy  James  De  Peyster,  Alaoson  Naah. 

Eiyah  H.  JKimbaU,  Flatlands^  L.      for  the  best  enltiTated 
ftim  of  100  aeres.  SUyer  oup  or  $80. 
James  Bathgate,  Foidham,  N.  T.^  ion  the  seeond  best  ftna. 

Silver  cup  or  |15. 

WOOL*  « 

Robert  Hoag,  Dutchess  co.,  Harvey  Hoag,  agent,  73  Puie  street, 
tag  a  snperior  ipecimeQ  of  American  fleece  wool.  Sllyer  cap  ov 

Charles  B.  Smith,  Woleottville,  Conn.,  for  snperior  specimens 
of  fine  American  4^ce.wool.   Silver  cup  or  |8. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Jadges—Thomas  Belli  Ralph  Hall,  Nicholas  Wyekoff. 

Jacob  P.  Oiraud,  Jr.|.Bergeii)  N.  J.,  for  the  beat  varieties  of  In* 
dian  com.  Silver  cup  or  |8. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  a  choice  display  of  Indta 
corn.    Colraan's  European  Agriculture. 

Ephraim  Bakery  Union  N.  J.,  for  the  liest  40  ears  of  white 
com.  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Jacob  P.  Giraod,  Jr.,  Bergen  N.  J.,  for  the  best  40  ears  of  yel* 
low  com.   Colman's  European  Agricnltnre. 
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Jacob  P.  Giraudj  jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  40  ears  of 
brown  corn.    Allen's  American  Farm  Book.  * 

Olim  jr.  Tillfloiiy  Bosendale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  i>ii8bel  of 
wheat.  Silver  eap  or  |8. 

A.  W.  Harvey,  Harrington,  N.  J.,  for  one  bushel  superior 
Mediterranean  wheat.   Farmers'  Encyclopedia. 

Oliver  J.  Tillson,  fiosendale,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  bushel  of  rje. 
Silver  medaL 

Edward  Harris,  MaUeawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  a  bushel  ot  sape- 

xioi  rye.   Browne's  Trees  of  America. 

George  Nesbitt,  Hobart,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  Alexander 
Smithf  agent,  388  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  fox  th»  best  bushel  of  oats. 
Silver  medal. 

Samuel  T.  Jones,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  for  a  bosheLof 

superior  oats.   Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm. 

Emma  R.  Purse,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  bushel  of  barlej. 
Browne's  Trees  of  America.  . 

FLOUa  AND  M£AL. 

•  Judges— fidwaid  Cromwell,  St^ilMii  ValeBttne,  Ansslm  B. 

Haner. 

Heeker  ft  Brothers,  101  Cheny  street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  banel 
of  flour.  Silver  eup  or  |8. 

J.  Lathrop,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Clark  &  Ck>leman,  agents,  7  Wator 
street,  for  a  barrel  of  extra  superfine  flour.    Silver  medal. 

Howell  &  Grunendyke,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Dowes  &  Co.,  agents,- 
iM>  Water  street,  for  a  baml  of  extra  superfine  flour.  Colmaa's 
European  Agriculture. 

T.  F.  TiUson  k  Sons,  Bosendala,  H.  Y.,  for  the  best  barrel  of 
rye  flour.   Silver  medal. 

Hecker  &  Brothers,  Cherry  street,  for  the  second  best  barrel  of 
^e  flour.   Farmers'  Dictionary. 

Geo.  W.  Bunk,  North  Branch,  N.  J.,  Randolphs  It  Tuoker, 
agents,  53  Whitehall  street,  for  the  best  sam^  of  meal.  flOrar 
cup  or  is. 

Hecker  &  Brothers,  201  Cherry  street,  for  the  second  hmi  sam- 
ple of  meal.  Stephen's  Book  of  the  Farm. 

Heeker  Brothers,  201  Oheny  street,  fl>r  superior  pnpaiar 
tions'  of  oorn  and  wheat.  Silver  medal. 
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Quinby  &  Co.,  177  Spring  street,  for  prepared  flour  and  meftl. 
Bofns  D.  Piatt,  N.      for  extia  raporfine  bnokwheat  floor*- 
DipkMiuu  * 

wxm. 

Judges — Wm.  Niblo,  Christopher  Heiser,  Philip  French. 

N.  Longworth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  sparkling  Catawba,  a  gold 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

Isaac  Meriell,  for  a  good  ijuitatlon  of  Bheoish  wine,  and  from 
the  Muscadine.  Diploma. 

Wm.  H.  Hughes,  Matteawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  a  delicate  wina 
resembling  Malaga.  Diploma. 

Wm.  H.  SimintoD,  Brooklyn,  for  a  good  imitation  of  Mozell# 
wine.  Diploma. 

John  Harold,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  for  Elderberry  wine.  Di- 
ploma. 

P&ODUCTS  OF  TU£  DAlEl — ^BUTTBa. 

Judges — Aaron  Carpenter,  Lawrence  M.  Luther,  Peter  B* 
Mead. 

Charles  Powell,  Blooming  Groye,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  sample 
of  batter.  Silver  cap  or  |8.  * 

John  W.  Gonklin,  Torktown,  N.  T.,  Edward  Doming,  agent, 
67  Third  avenue,  for  a  sample  of  fine  flavored  butter.  Silver 
medal. 

Valentine  H.  Hallock,  North  East  Centre,  N.  Y.,  lot  a  sample 
of  good  batter.  Allen's  Farm  Book. 

CUBESB. 

Judges— Jesse^.  Weeks,.  Wm.  S.  Badeau,  Charles  M*  Caxpeor 
tar. 

Isaac  Carpenter,  14  Front  street,  £>r  the  best  specimen  of 
cheese.   Silver  cup  or  |8. 

B.  Pardee,  14  iVont  street  fi>r  a  fine  American  daiiyfeheeie. 
Silver  medal. 

Jessie  Williams,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Beaty  k  Ifitehell,  agents,  184 
Greenwich  street,  for  a  good  American  dairj  cheese.  Colman's 
European  Argiculture. 
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J.  Prjor  Rorke,  14  Front  street,  for  a  fair  American  daixy 
cheese.  Farmer's  Encyclopedia. 

Wallace,  Wicks  k  Co.,  11  Front  street,  for  the  best  imitatkm 
English  dairy  cheese.   Oolman's  European  Agriculture. 
•     Isaac  Dinsmore,  Windsor,  Ohio,  Wallace  Wicks  &  Co.,  agents, 
11  Front  street,  for  superior  imitation  English  dairy  cheese. 
Trans.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

'  G.  0.  Wick,  Ashtabola  Co.,  Ohio,  Condit,  Noble  k  Co.,  agents, 
15  Water  street,  for  excellent  imitation  English  dairy  eheeae. 
Trans.  American  Institute. 

Hays  and  Plumb,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Condit,  Noble  &  Co., 
agents,  15  Water  street,  for  the  best  pine  apple  cheese.  Col- 
man's  EoropeanT  Agriculture. 

8.  Ganabrant,  14  Front  street,  for  snperior  pine  apple  eheeae. 
Transactions  American  Institute. 

Samuel  Miller,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ior  Sapsago  cheese.  Di- 
ploma. 

FRUITS. 

Judges— Thos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  Wm.  Reid,  A.  P.  Cuniings,  John 
Brill,  B.  Fei:ris. 

« 

e 

Mcintosh  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  choicest  and  greatest 
Tariety  of  fruits.    Silver  cup  or  $15. 

John  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  for  the  greatest  number 
of  choice  varieties  of  apples.  Silver  cup  or  |8. 

Oaleb  H.  Earle,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  fine  display  of  choice  va- 
rieties of  apples.   Silver  medal. 

Charles  H.  Williams,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  a  good  display  of  choice 
varieties  of  apples.    4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

Hovey  k  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  choiee 
varieties  of  pears.  Silver  cup  or  |8.  , 

Joseph  Pierson,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  fine  display  of  choice  va- 
rieties of  pears.    Silver  medal. 

Isaac  M.  Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  display  of  choice  vari^ 
*     ties  of  pears.   4  Nos.  Hovey's  Fruits. 

John  Law,  Bloomingdale  and  Sixty-third  stteet,  N.  T.,  for  the 
best  table  pears.  Barry's  Treatise  on  Fruit. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  south  side  Staten  Island,  for  sup^ 
zior  table  pears.  Thomas's  Fruit  Culturlst. 
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Lewis  CLighthipO)  Orangey  N.  J.|  for  the  best  winter  peanu 
Silyer  enp  or  |8. 
Samuel  C.  Jacksoiii  Astorlti  L.  I.,  for  snpeiior  winter  pean. 

Silver  medal. 

Isaac  M.  Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  freestone  peaches. 
Barry's  Treatise  on  Fmits.  i 

Samuel  T.  Jones,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  for  superior 
fieestone  peaehes.  Thomas's  Fndt  Onltnrlst. 

Samuel  T.  Jones,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best 
clingstone  peaches.    Barry's  Treatise  on  Fruits. 

William  H.  Hughes,  Matteawan  Point,  N.  J.,  Ibr  the  best  Isa- 
bella grapes.  Silyer  medal. 

Wm.  A.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  extra  fine  flayored 
Isabella  grapes.   Silver  medal. 

Thomas  R.  Porter,  Matteawan  Point,  N.  J ,  for  fine  Isabella 
grapes.  Allen  on  the  yine. 

William  H.  Hughes,  Matteawan  Point,  N.  J.,  Ibr  the  best 
Catawba  grapes.   Silver  medal. 

Wm.  A.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  highly  flavored 
Catawba  grapes.  4  Nos.  Hovey's  Froits. 

B.  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  T.,  ibr  tetra  gnpes.  Bar- 
ry's Treatise  on  Fruit. 

R.  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  display  of 
native  grapes.    Silver  medal. 

Joseph  M.  Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  k  fine  display  of  natiye 
grapes.  Bowning's  Fruits. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  display  of  foreign 
grapes.    Silver  Medal. 

Cadwallader  Owens,  for  superior  foreign  grapes.  4  Nos.  Ho- 
yey's  Works. 

*  James  Brown,  Clifton,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  £u  fine  foreign 
grapes.  Allen  on  the  Vine. 

William  Wright,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  fine  foreign  grapes.  Hoare 

on  the  Vine. 

John  J.  Walker,  Scheneotady,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  plums. 
Bowning's  Fruits. 

B.  T.  Underbill,  Ofoton  Mat,  N.  T.,  fiir  tha  best  qulMsa. 
SQyaar  medaL 
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1.  Eaton,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  for  a  fine  display  of 
quinces.    Barry's  Treatise  on  Fruit. 

B.  K,  Dekfield^  Staten  Island,  C.  Byrne,  gardenari  for  a  good 
bIiow  of  quinces.  Thomas's  Fruit  Culturist 

Jooeph  M .  Ward,  Newark,  N.  J.|  for  a  seedling  grape  9f  much 
excellence*  Downing's  Fruits. 

J.  Cozzens,  Dobbs's  Ferry,  N.  J.,  for  several  fine  samples  of 
foreign  grapes,  grown  without  protection.  Diploma. 

James  Hanlej,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  for  seyerai  varieties  of  choice 
apples.  Trans.  State  Agricultural  Sodefy. 

P.  S.  Wetmore,  Brooklyn,  L'.  I.,  for  a  sample  of  splendid  Ylr- 
galieu  pears.   Barry's  Treatise  on  Fruits. 

John  Tonnele,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  a  fine  show  of  Seckel  pears. 
Trans.  American  Institute. 

Jozm  Tonnelld,  Beigen,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  of  ezoellent  Ma- 
deiia  nuts  grown  in  New  Jersey.  Trans.  State  Agrleultum] 
Society. 

Nathan  Barrett,  Factoryville,  btaten  Island,  for  a  fijie  show  of 
pears.   Trans.  American  Institute. 

Special  Premiums, 

• 

Wm.  R.  Austin,  Dorolieeter,  Bfass.,  for  a  shew  of  splendid 

Duehesse  d' Angouleme  Pears.  Barry's  Fraila. 

Jolin  Tonelle,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  well  ripened  Maderia  nuts 
grown  in  N.  Y.  city.   Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

Eliza  Peck,  Soutfaington,  Conn.,  ior  a  large  show  of  superior 
qnincei.  I^ans.  American  Institute. 

•Jeremiah  Biidge,  Jamada,  L.  L,  in  a  fine  display  of  pean. 
Trans.  American  Institute. 

Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  two  varieties  of  superior 
hothouse  grapes.   Trans.  American  Institute. 

M.  Cook,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Edward  J.  O'Connor,  agent,  77  Wall 
street,  for  very  fine  BergamoUe,  Seekel,  and  White  Doyannift 
pean.  Diphmia. 

Samuel  Smith,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  extra  fine  peaches.  Trans. 
American  Institute. 

William  Wilson,  West  Milton,  N.  Y.,  for  specimens  ol  good 
jeedling  apples,  one  year  old.  Tianii  Anwilean  Institute. 

Edward  J.  Genet,  Greenbnsh,  N.  T.,  for  a  fine  dlspl^  of  agp^ 
cultural  and  horticultural  products.  Barry'to  Fruits. 
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Liete  W.  O0X9  Bergen,  N.  Lyinr  mctm  Im  SeakHMhiMtar 

apples.  Trans.  American  InsUtute. 

noWXE  flAlTOtWl. 

William  Cranstoim,  gaidmier  to  £.  A.  Sterau,  Castle  Pointy 
HciK^Mi,  N.  J.,  tollie  best  enltlTated  and  inoBt  taate^^ 

ed  flower  gartlen.    Silver  cup  or  $10. 

Stephen  Knowlton,  Clinton  avenue,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.|  for  a  well 
cnlthrated  garden  ctf  ehotoe  plants,  i^yer  medal. 

•iMiAt.  smansov-HQUkHuaa. 

Judges— Bobert  Oamley,  Alfred  Bridgemani  Archibald  Hen- 

Mateo  Bonadi,  gorty^borth  stoeat,  Bkiomingriala,  fot  the  bsat 
timty4biir aamed dahliaa.  SUrarmadaL 

Thomas  Dnnlap,535  Broadway,  for  twenty-vfour  superior  varie- 
ties of  named  dahlias.    Boudoir  Botany. 

W.  Beekman,  Fifty-fifth  street,  lor  twenty-ibttr  bloomed  named 
^aiaii^a    PaBDii.%  Boaa  IfisnnaL 

Mateo  ])oiiiadi,F0rfy-ft>iuth-8treal)lbr  lha  best  Amarloaii  said- 
ling  dahlias.   Silver  medal. 

John  E.  Rauch|  Brooklyui  lor  fine  American  seedling  dahlias. 
0ilTarmedaL 

G«  H.  Strjker,  Stvykers  Bay,  Kew-Tork,  tat  twantjr-ifoar  flna 

blooms  of  named  dahlias.   Transactions  American  Institute. 

ROSES. 

Judges — ^N.  S.  iiecar,  George  C.  Thorburn,  Archibald  Hen- 
derson. • 

Charles  More,  Ninety-eighth-stre€|J,  Third  avenue,  for  the  best 
named  roses.   Silver  medal. 

■ 

Mateo  Donadi)  Fort7*l6urth*8treet|  Bloomingdalai  ibr  twanlj 
Tiriatles  of  suparb  loses.  Boudoir  Botany. 

David  Clarke,  Bloomingdale,  New- York,  for  twenty  varietiea 
of  superb  roses.  Downing's  Landsaape  Gardening. 
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Gadwallader  Owen^i  Carolina  Hall,  Plu8MDg,L.I.,foi  the  best 
flix  seedling  rosea.  Silver  medal. 

B0UQUKT8. 

Judges — N.  J.  Becar,  George  C.  Thorburn,  Archibald  Hen- 
derson. 

Walter  Park,805  Broadway^for  the  best  pair  of  band  bouqueti. 

Silver  medal. 

J.  T.  Malone,  Jersey  Oitj,  New-Jerseji  for  a  splendid  pair  hand 
bouquets.   Boudoir  Botany. 
John  E.  Baoeh,  Brooklyn^  Long-Isliuid,  for  a  pair  of  laige  hand 

bouquets.   Transaotlons  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  Broadway,  Eighteenlh-street,for  a  beaulifol 
pair  of  baud  bouquets.    Parson's  Rose  Manual. 

£dward  Sohiekler,  Broadwaj}  Fiftieth-street}  for  a  pair  of 
pretty  table  bouquets.  Tiansaetions  American  Institote. 

John  Cranstoun,  Hoboken,  New- Jersey,  for  a  pair  of  small  but 
▼ery  neat  bouquets.  Bridgeman's  Florist's  Guide. 

FLOWfiaa. 

Judges— Petisr  B.  Mead,  Francis  J.  Smith,  William  8.  Car- 
penter. 

William  Beekman,  Fifty-fifth-stieet  and  Sixth  avenue,  ibr  the 

largest  and  best  display  of  dahlias.   Silver  cup,  or  |15. 

Mateo  DoDadi,  Forty-fourth-street,  Bluomingdale.  for  a  large 
and  splendid  display  of  dahlias.   Silver  cup,  or  $10. 

John  E.  Raneh,  Gowanus,  Long-Island,  for  a  beautlftil  displaj 
of  dahlias.   Silver  cup,  or  $8. 

H.  A.  Graef,  Brooklyn,  for  a  beautilul  display  of  H^Mi^f 
Silver  medal. 

Charles  More,  Ninety-eighth-street,  Third  avenue,  for  a  display 
of  fine  dahlias.  Boudoir  Botany. 

A.  P.  Cumings,  Williamsburgh,  Long-Island,  for  a  fine  display 
of  dahlias.    Downing's  Horticulturist. 

William  Wright,  Newark,  New-Jersey,  for  a  good  displaj  of 
dahlias.  Hovey's  Magnzine  of  Horticulture. 

D.  Boll,  Broadway,  and  Fiftieth-street,  to  a  display  of  lliio 
dahlias,   iiouchar  on  Hothouses. 
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John  CranstouDy  Hobokeir  Point,  New-Jersey,  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  bouquets.  Stiver  cap,  or  $8* 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Smith^'BrookljD,  Long-Island,  ibr  a  beautiful  dis- 

play  of  bouquets.   Downing's  Horticulturist. 

Bichard  W.  D.  Riddoch,  Stuyvesant-street,  for  a  pretty  display 
of  bouquets.  Downing's  Horticulturist. 

J.  k  P.  Henderson,  Harslmus,  New-Jersey,  for  several  beautiful 

bouquets.    Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Andrew  Reid,  Broadway,  for  very  pretty  bouquets.  Parson's 
Rose  Manual. 

George  brown,  9  John-street,  ibr  a  very  pretty  bouquet.  Mrs. 
Loudon's  Flower  Garden. 

John  Cranstoun,  Hoboken  Point,  New-Jersey,  for  the  best  and  • 
most  beautifully  arranged  flower  basket.   Silver  cup,  or  |8. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  comer  Broadway  and  Eighteenth-street,  Ihr 
a  beautifully  formed  flower  basket.  Boudoir  Botany . 
•  William  Cranstoun,  Hoboken  Point,  New-Jersey,  for  the  best 
floral  design.    Silver  cup,  or  $10. 

Mrs.  0.  0.  Hemingway,  Williamsburgh,  Long-Island,  for  two 
beontlfhlly  formed  bouquets  of  natural  grasses.'  Parson's  Rose 
Manual. 

George  Haufe,  659  Broadway,  for  a  beautiful  pyramid  of  dahl- 
ias.  Leuchar  on  Hothouses. 

Henry  Bridgeman,  New-York,  for  a  good  ahow  of  dahlias. 
Parsons'  Rose  Manual. 

Charles  More,  Ninety-eighth-street  and  Third  aveuue,  for  the 
largest  ^d  best  display  of  roses  and  cut  flowers.  SilFcr  cupi 
or  18. 

Mateo  Donadl,  Forty-fourth-streel,  comer  Bloomingdale  Road, 
for  a  large  and  splendid  display  of  roses  and  cut  flowers,  Silyer 

medal. 

B.  Boll,  Broadway  and  Fiftieth-street,  for  a  beautiiul  display  ^ 
of  roses  and  cat  flowers.  Parsons'  Rose  Manual. 

« 

nOBTABLBS. 

Judges — William  M.  White,  Francis  Briell,  Isaac  Buchanan. 

Jacob  P.  Giraud,  Jr.  Bergen,  New- Jersey,  for  the  choicest  as* 
,  sortment  of  culinary  vegetables.  Silver  cup,  or  -IS- 
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H.  C.  Murphy,  Yellow  Hook,  Long-Island,  Patrick  Condon, 
gardener,  for  a  fine  display  of  culinary  vegetables.   Silver  meikL 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New- Jersey,  Ibr  the  best  and  giettait 
variety  of  vegetable  roots  for  cattle.  Silver  cup,  or  $3. 

J.  P.  Giraud,  jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  a  choice  display  of  cattle 
roots    Silver  medal. 

&.  K.  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  Christopher  Byrne,  gard]ier,fiir 
fhe  best  long  blood  beets.   Brid^iitimaii's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

William  Timpson,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  lor  the  b^t  turnip  rooted 
beets.   American  Agriculturist. 

H.  C.  Murphy,  Yellow  Hook,  L.  I.,  Patrick  Condon,  gardeosr, 
.  for  fhe  best  sugar  beets.  Brown's  Muck  Book. 
•    Archibald  Henderson,  Middle-village,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  man- 
gold wui'zel  beets.    American  Agriculturist. 

Jacob  P.  Giraud,  jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  cape  brooeoli. 
Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Charles  Winn,  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Corson  &  Shields,  agents, 
Washington  Market,  for  the  best  cauliflower.  American  Agri- 
culturist. 

Archibald  Hendeiaon,  Middle-villagei  L.  I.,  for  the  best  dm  . 
head  cabba  ge.  BuePs  Fanner's  Companion. 

William  H.  Hughes,  Matteawan  Point,  for  the  best  Dutch  cab- 
bage.   Brown's  Muck  Book. 

R.  K.  Belafield)  Staten  Island,  Christopher  Byrne,  gudsncr 
£>r  the  best  table  carrots.  N.  T.  Farmer  and  Mechaaic. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Patei-son,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  table  parsnips. 
Transactions  American  Institute. 

R.  K.  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  Christopher  Byrne,  gardener, 
ibr  the  best  cattle  parsnips.  Transactions  State  AgricultuialSe- 
ciety. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,Pat6rson,N.  J.,  for  the  best  white  solid  celeiy. 
Farmer's  Library.  • 

R.  K.  I>elaiield,SUtenl8land,ior  the  best  egg  plants.  Biowne^ 
Muck  Book. 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  white  ODidll. 
Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Assistant. 

Emma  R.  Purse,  liewark|  N.  J.,  for  the  best  yellow  onions. 
Fannin's  Dictionaiy.  .  .  ' 
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Benjamin  Vail,  Chester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  red  onions.  Al- 
len's Farm  Book. 

John  Brill,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  seedling  poUtoee.  Ste- 
phen's Book  of  the  Fenn. 

Oanet  D.  Van  Raypen,  Bergen,  N.' J.,  for  the  best  potatoes  for 
the  table.    Farmer's  Dictionary. 

William  Baker,  Union,  N.  J.,  for  excellent  potatoes  for  the  ta- 
ble. Bridgeman's  Oardoier's  Assistant. 

Conrad  Beam,  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  cattle  pota- 
toes.  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

£.  H.  Kimball,  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  for  excellent  cattle  potatoes. 
.  Boel's  Farmer's  Oompaiyon. 

Wm.  H.  Hni^es,  Matteawan  Point,  N.  J.,  for  tte  three  best 
eheeeo  pompkins.  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

Jacob  P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  for  the  three  best  cattle 
pumpkins.   American  Agriculturist. 

Samuel  Arthur  k  Biothets,  Mammakeatiig,  New-York,  for  tiM 
best  and  largest  pnmpkins.  Blake's  Faimera'  Everyday  Book. 

R.  K.  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  Christopher  Byrne,  gardener, 
for  the  best  vegetable  marrow  squashes.  Blake's  Farmers'  £Te- 
tjdajBook. 

H.  0.  Murphy,  Yellow  Hook,  Long  Island,  Patrick  Ocmdon, 

gardener,  for  the  best  crook-necked  squashes,  ^^eiican  Agri- 
culturist. 

Natlian  Banett,  Factoryrille,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  and 
largest  squash.  Blake's  Agriculture. 

William  Timpson,  Bergen,  New-Jersey,  for  the  best  tomatoes. 
Fanners'  Dictionary. 

Jacob  P.  Giraud,  jr.,  Bergen,  New-Jersey,  for  superior  tomatoes. 
Bulst's  Kitchen'  Gardener. 

R.  K,  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  Christopher  Byrne,  gardener, 
for  the  best  salsify.    Buist's  Kitchen  Gardener. 

Samuel  T.  Jones,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  for  the  best  Ruta  Baga 
turnips,  farmers'  Dictionarj. 

R.  K.  Delafield,  Staten  Island,  Christopher  Byrne,  gaideneri 
for  supericrr  cattle  beets.    Transactions  American  Institute. 

Thomas  J.  Smith,  Goshen,  New- York,  for  a  £ne  show  of  winter 
squashes.  Transactions  American  Institute. 
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Samuel  T.  Jones,  Mew-£jrlghtoD,  S.  I.,  for  extra  fine  Carter  po- 
tUom.  Tttamolkm  New-York  State  Agrieoltniel  Soeie^. 
WlUite TfmiMoiiy BeifHi,  New-Jenej, for Im  pampklmwad 

squashes.    Transactions  American  Institute. 

Joseph  Porta  Luasi,  Brookljn,  for  extra  large  and  sapeasx 
wliite  ladithei.  Tnanetkms  Ameiieaa  In'ttitntB. 

J.  A.  Penrf,Owlf  HeadyHew  Utteehty  Umg  lalaBd,  te  umiaiui 

citron  melous.   Transactions  American  Institute. 

* 

SpeM  Prmiums. 

JobA  Oomba, S  Waahii^[loii  llaiket,lbr  exte  Am  Delame 
tweet  potatoes.  Tniuaetioiie  Amerieaii  foathnfte. 

Mrs.  Bulow,  Locust  Grove,  New- Jersey,  for  a  new  variety  of 
large  table  pompkina  of  much  ezeeUeiioe.  Traaaaeyona  AjtMuir 
eaa  Inatitate. 

Phillip  lUkest,  SeTentietli-ftieet,  BkNMniagdale,  Ifew-Toik,  fat 
extra  fine  white  solid  celery.    Transactions  American  Institute. 

Simon  Denyse^New  UtreehtyljOiig  Island,  &a  extra  ^ne  ciook- 
aaeked  sqnadies.  Tnnsaelloos  AmrrtimB  InsHtnta* 

Mrs*  George  8.  Wox^  West  IVtf mS)  Weslsliesler  ecwmiy,  W.  T., 
for  thr  ee  varieties  of  curious  and  very  pretty  beets.  Transac- 
tions American  Institute.  " 

Benjamin  QtFoti>es,188  Lanwns  stwal|faaflaa  AawtegFiBS 
aqiiasliea.  Thmsaeliona  Ameriean  LutttQle. 

mSGELLAVEOUS  ARTIOLBS. 

Judges---Pete  B.  Mead)  WilliaM  8*  Oaipsiiter,  CUflb  I*.  L 

ley. 

Remington  k  €k>.,  1118  Ohrjstie-street,  ibr  the  ehoieeet  and 

largest  assortment  of  preserves.    Silver  medal. 

Isaac  Retchow,  144  Liberty  street,  for  a  fine  assortment  of  pM- 
senres.   Webster's  Encyclopedia. 

Edwards  k  Piatt,  Brooklyn,  L.  I;,  to  the  best  honej  in 
eomb.  Miner's  Bee  Manual. 

Remington  &  Co.,  193  Chrystie  street,  for  the  best  assortment 
of  pickles.   Mrs.  Beecher's  Recipe  Book. 

Richard  Hawkins»  Somerset  eounty,  N.  J.,  for  iiiie  Freneh  bur 
pkkles.  Mrs.  Beeeher's  Bedpe  Book. 
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Wm.  B.  Buchanan,  Morton  &  Latrobe,  agents,  Baltimore,  Md.^ 
'  for  a  gaperioir  Wheeling  hani}  cured  on  the  Westphalia  plaiu 
Diploma. 

A.W.I)ab7,01  iSUabethftnetyfiiraiamplacifsapeiioriiiiif- 

tard.  Diploma. 

£.  J.  Trjon,  agent,  9  John  street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  garden 
^jitnge.  Diploma. 

Wm.  8.  ICeUvaine,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  ibr  a  eanary  of  superior 
iong.  Diploma. 

Townend  Glover,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.|  for  inimitable  spe- 
cimens of  model  fruits.   Silver  cup,  |15. 

JordanL. Mott,  264  Water  street,lbr  east iroA  yaasi to gaidoa  * 
ornaments.  Silver  medal  having  been  bef<ne  amided.  Diplo* 
ma. 

Jules  Lachaume,  Hastings,  N.  ¥.,  for  garden  decorations.  Sil- 
^v«r  medal. 

AORICDLTOBAL  IMrLIIIBIITS. 

Judges— Nicholas  Wjckoff,  Thomas  Bell,  L.  C.  Pettis. 

Emery  k  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  largest  and  a  very  superior 
colleetion  of  agricultuial  implements.  Gold  medal. 
Puis  Fnmaoe  Company,  David  J.  MlUaid,  ClayvUle,  Oneida 

county,  New-Yorlc,  for  scythes  and  forks  of  superior  material  and 
workmanship.    Gold  medal. 

.  Draper  k  Claric,  Berea,  Ohio,  Henry  Westervelt,  agent,  195 
i^t-stnet,  to  •iTUie.sii.ths  widi  imj«orad  BOntt 
medal. 

H.  R.  Ball,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  draining  tile. 
Silver  medal. 

John  Jones,  197  Waler-stteet,  £»r  an  improved  froit  gatherer* 
Diploma. 

J.  R.  Knapp,  168  Reade-street,  for  a  straw  cutter.  Diploma. 

Eddy  &  Co.,  Union  Village,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  for  an 
Improved  threshing  machine.  Gold  medal. 

Eddy  It  Oo.,  Union  Tillage,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  fbir  a 
twenty  feet  horizontal  horse  power.   Gold  medal. 
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Eddy  &  Co.,  Union  Village,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  fckr  in 
improved  side  hill  plow.   Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Wilkinson,  Middletown,  Orange  conn^,  N.  Y.,  Ibr  tiii 
beat  loop  bnek-eye  grain  eiadles.  Silver  medal. 

Chapman  Warner,  Kentucky,*  for  a  chnm.  Diploma. 

G.  F.  Jerome,  Hempstead  Branch,  Liong  Island,  lor  the  beat 
fanning  mill.   Silver  medal. 

John  R.  Wilmi,  Bellvale,  Onnge  eonn^i  N.  £ir  atfaw,  hij 
and  eom-stalk  entter.  Diploma. 

Joseph  B.  Tillinghast,  Graham  Station,  Ohio,  for  a  superior 
patent  churn.   Silver  medal. 

M.  Sorctel, Orange, New  Jei8ej,lbir  improred  hanging  £x  a 
gito.  Silver  medal. 

N.  Chapin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  portable  cider  mill.  Silver 
medal. 

6.  F.  Jerome,  Hempstead  Branch,  I«ong  Island,  te  a  good 
hone-power.  Silver  medal. 

R.  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  for  the  best  hay  and  straw 
cutter.    Silver  medal. 

John  B.  Wickerham,  241  Broadway^,  for  a  good  wire  &nee 
tetening.  Silver  medal. 

Gillet  k  Allis,  Wind8(ff,  Oonneetioiit,  ibr  an  eioellettt  ebeeee 
press.    Silver  medal. 

Richard  J.  Gatling,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  a  veiy  superior 
wheat  drill.  Gold  medal. 

Edwards  k  Flatt^  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  for  a  superior  apiary. 
Silver  medal. 

N.  Potter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  an  improved  bee  hive,  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  moths.  Silver  medal. 
J.  C.  Bertholf,  Sugar  Loaf,  Orange  eonnfy,  V.  T.,  for  a  straw 

and  corn-stalk  cutter.   Sil?er  medal. 

TESTING  OF  FIX)UGBS. 

Judges — lialph  Hall,  Thomas  Bell,  Nicholas  WyckoU*. 

B.  Myer,  Newark,  New-Jersey,  for  the  best  plough,  combining 
the  greatest  number  of  requisites  to  plough  a  furrow  sixteen 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep.  Silver  cup,  or  |8. 
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John  Moore,  191  Front-street,  for  the  second  best  do.  Silver 
medal. 

John  Moore,  191  Front-street,  for  the  best  plough,  oomfaining 
tiie  greatest  number  of  requisites  to  plough  a  ftirrow  twelve  ineh- 

•S  wide  and  six  inches  deep.    Silver  cup,  or  $8. 

John  Moore,  191  Front-street,  for  tlie  second  best  do.  Silver 
medal. 

Minor  Hortm  k  Oo^  Peehakill,  N.  Y.,ibr  their  eHpper  plough, 

adapted  for  clay  soil  and  deep  ploughing.  Diploma. 

Eddj  &  Co.,  L  niun  Village,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  for  an 
iroD  plough.  Biplcmia. 

PLOWING  MAICB. 

Judges — Barnet  Johnson,  Peter  Wyckoflf,  Jordan  L.  Mott,  Geo. 
M.  Hubbard,  Jolm  B.  Gedney ,  £dwin  Keeler,  Henry  Keeler. 

Joseph  Swannell,  Bed  Bank,  Monmouth  county,  New-Jersey, 
Ibr  the  best  ploughing.  Silver  cup,  or  |8. 
W.  D.  Odell,  Westchester  county,  N.  T.,  for  the  second,  best 

ploughing.    Silver  medal. 

William  Henry  Fish,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  for.  the  third 
best  ploughing.  Diploma. 
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BIANUFACTURIN6  AND  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

AORICirUTUBAL  AND  UECBAIIICAL  MULWUTG. 

Judges — Jas.  Gray,  Wm.  Hurry,  jr.,  John  W.  Ritch. 

W.  11.  Loytf  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  mechanical  drawing. 
Diploma. 

John  H.  Capel,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Ibr  the  aeoond  best  meehanicil 
dxmwing.  Diploma. 

ALGJE. 

Jadges— Charles  F.  Domnt,  J.  B.  B.  Stillman.  ^ 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Frye,  33  Pike  street,  lor  the  best  specimens  of  alg«. 
Gold  medal. 

John  HoopWy  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Ibr  the  seeond  best  specimens  of 
alg».  Silrer  medal* 

BATHS, 

Judges— D.  Meredith  Beese,  Edward  Gray,  Isaac  Green. 

James  A.  Kissam,  93  Fulton  St.,  for  the  best  heater  and  bath. 
Diploma. 

C.C.O.Dennison,  for  amarble  wash  basin  and  dips.  Diploma. 

John  W.  Locke,  47  Ann  St.,  for  a  shower  bath.  $3  and  a 
certificate. 

BELLS. 

Judges— James  P.  Allaire,  Thomas  Hall,  Edward  Hodges. 

♦ 

Andrew  Meneelyi  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  bells.  A 
gold  medal  haying  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 
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BOATS  AUD  OA&S. 

Judges:— fingmie  Fm^  R.  Fish,  Wm.  De  La  Montagaie,  jr. 

J.  L.  Tobeji  300  West  6t.|  ibr  the  best  boat,  Sea  Drift."  Sil* 
▼er  medal. 

Ctooige  W.  James,  Brookljn,  for  the  second  best  boat,   E.  F. 

Valentine.*'  Diploma. 

£jiekiel  Page,  20  West  St.,  ior  the  best  oacs  and  sweeps.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

BOOK  BIKDIKG. 

Judges— Thomas  S.  Smith,  Ciiarles  Har?ey,  P.  Hogan. 

Francis  &  Loutrel,  77  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  best  blank  booiu. 
Diploma. 

Bowne  k  Co.,  150  Feirl  St.,  ibr  the  seeond  best  blank  books. 
Diploma. 

Henry  Fairclough,  194  Fulton  St.,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
book  binding.  Silver  medal. 

ladies'  boots  and  shoes. 
Judges— £.  J.  Smith,  C.  Middleton,     S.  Rogers. 

BeiUamIn  Shaw,  73  Canal  St.,  for  the  best  gaiter  boots  and  latiA 

slippers.    Silver  medal. 

W.  L.  Whiting,  435  Broadway,  for  the  best  black  gaiter  booti 
with  welt  and  spring  heel.  Silver  mcyial. 

« 

BBrrAMNIA  AKO  FLATID  WAES. 

Judges— Lttceus  Hart,  Wm*  F.  Sumner,  Stephen  Curtis,  jr. 

Reed  &  Barton,  Taunton,  Mass.,  J.  &  C.  Berrian,  agents,  601 
Broadway,  for  best  specimens  of  plated  Britannia  ware.  Silver 
medal. 

.  Filleyfc  Mead,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  T.  T.  Wilmerdlng,  agent, 
193  Pearl  St.,  for  nickel  silver  ware.  A  Silver  medal  having 
been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

Camp  It  Co.,  Clark  and  Wilson,  agents,  13  Cliff  St.,  Ibr  Qer 
man  silver  plated  spoons.  Diploma. 
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Ames  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chieopeej  Mass.,  J.  N.  Olcott,  agent^ 
15  M&idMi  Lane,  for  Uautifiil  apecimeiif  of  plated  eake  baikato 
aad  oaston.  Silra  medal. 

Oeoige  Piatt,  91  Jane  street,  for  Britannia  lampa  and  candle- 
sticks of  superior  finish.  Diploma. 

John  H.  Whitloek,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  fine  Britannia  ware.'  Di- 
ploma. 

Latiier  Boardman,  £ast  Haddam,  Conn.,  T.  B.  Clark  dt  Co^ 
agents,  IS  Piatt  St.,  for  Britannia  spoons.  Diploma. 

aaveBBB. 

Judges — Richard  Tweed,  J.  C.  Skaden,  H.  R.  Mount, 

Abel  &  Bicknel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  excellent  specimens  of 
cloth,  hair,  tooth,  and  shaving  brushes.    Gold  medal. 

fitaek  Co.,  63  Nassau  St.,  and  da5  Pearl  st,  for  ^psellent 
specimens  of  feather  bmslies.  Gold  medal. 

CABIKBT  WARS. 

J.  C.  Baldwin,  Bernard  Bosch,  John  W.  Southack. 

P.  O'Neil,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  protean  chair.  Gold 
medal. 

£.  Balklejr,  b6  Beekmanst.,  for  an  oak  buffet, carving  ine, 
and  good  worlonanship.   Silver  medal. 

Richard  Lee,  361  Broad  St.,  lor  a  model  of  a  portfolio  stand. 
Diploma. 

Gharles  Yolkert,  93  Elm  St.,  for  very  superior,  carved  mould- 
ing, and  inlaid  work.  Dlpkma. 
T.  Brooks,  127  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  for  a  rosewood  inlaid 

table  and  carved  gilt  arm  chair.   Silver  medal. 

J.  H.  Fraser,  corner  West  Broadway  and  Reade  streets,  for  a 
show  case,  excellent  workmanship.    Silver  medal. 

Solomon  Chapin,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  R.  H.  Middleton,  agent,  JK. 
T.  city,  for  an  a4iostiBg  excelsior  chair.  Diploma. 

James  H.  Cooks,  86  Boadway,  for  a  walnut  desk.  Diploma. 

R.  H.  &  J.  G.  Isham,  27th  street,  between  8th  and  9th  ave- 
nues, for  the  best  sand  and  emery  paper.    Silver  medal. 

Blanchard  &  Parsons,  187  Water«street,  for  sand  and  emery 
paper.  Diploma. 
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.    CAKE,  AND  CONFECTIONE&T. 

Judges— James  R.  SmUh,  John  W.  Ghambeis,  Wm.  Hall. 

Nathan  Haiaojr,  400  Graud-streety  for  the  best  plum  cake. 
Sil7er  medal. 

Beiyamiii  Wilt,  321  Grand-street,  for  the  second  best  plum  cake* 

Diploma. 

J.  Govaertj  376  Pearl-street,  for  superior  sweet  chocolate  and 
cocoa.   Silver  medal. 

£.  Lawrence,  11^  Third  arenne,  for  snperior  fancy  biBcoit 
Diploma. 

F.  Stokes,  280  Bowery,  for  excellent  fancy  biscnit.  Diploma. 
H.  Tateosyan,  52  Second-street,  for  superior  fig  paste.  Di- 
ploma. 

Wm.  L.  Boll,  475  Broadway,  for  pomegranate  and  fhiit  pASte. 
Diploma. 

cAapsriNG. 

Judges — George  W.  iietti»,  William  Sloan,  Geo.  £.  L.  Hyatt. 

Griswold  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Geoi^e  Hastings  &  Co.,  agents,  5 
South  William-street,  for  the  best  velvet  and  tapestry  carpeting* 
Gold  medal. 

A.  &  £.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  22  Broad-street,  for  the  second  best 
tapestry  brussels  and  TeWet  carpeting.  Silver  medal. 

A.  &  E.  S.  Higgius  &  Co.,  22  Broad-street,  for  superior  impe- 
rial three-ply  carpctings.    Diploma.  •    . , 

fiobert  Kiers,  249  Fulton-street,  Brooldya,  L.  I.,  for  superior 
rag  carpeting.  Diploma. 

CAREIAGCS,  SLEIGHS  AND  AXLBS. 

Judges — David  A.  Wood,  John  K.  Lawrence,  Isaac  Ford. 

Williams  k  DiDgee,  14  AmiQr  Place,  Ibr  the  best  csffll^ 

Gold  medal. 

John  H.  Wood,  Miner  &  Stevens,  agents,  368  Broadway,  for  the 
best  leather  top  wagon.  Gold  medal. 

John  C.  Ham,  360  Bioadway,  for  second  best  leather  topr  wv . 
gon.  Silver  medal. 

Theo.  y.  Seaman,  121  8th-sUeet,  for  the  best  wagon  without 
top.  Silver  medal. 
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Aniioii»  Brothers,  87  6th"8treet,  for  second  best  wagon  wiflumt 
top.  Diploma. 

John  G.  Ostrom,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Wood,  Tomlinson  k  Co., 
agents,  369  Broadway,  for  tlie  best  one-horse  sleigh.  A  silver 
medal  having  been  awarded.  Diploma. 

John  Schoonmaker  and  D.  Smith,  Rhinebeck,  Miner  &  SteraiSf 
agents,  for  second  best  one  horse  sleigh.  Diploma. 

R.  J.  Jimmerson,  cor.  Avenue  C  and  16th  street,  for  the  best 
omnibus.   Silver  medal. 

John  Petrio,  50  3d  avenne,  for  the  best  child's  carriage.  Di- 
ploma* 

W.  H.  Sanders,  Smith,  Van  Horn  k  Co.,  agents,  271  Pearl  St.,  . 
for  the  best  mail  coach  axles.    Silver  medal. 

Alfred  £.  Smith,  BrujLville,  N.  Y.,  ibr  second  best  mail  wagon 
ailes.  Diploma. 

Sannier  k  Crane,  16  Amitjr  Place,  for  the  best  carriage  bows. 
Diploma. 

Galpin  &  Foster,  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  for  patent  hub  lastening. 
ttlver  medal. 

Patent  Band  Wrench  Co.,  Claremont,  1^.  H.,  Smith,  Van  Horn 
k  Co.,  agents,  -171  Pearl  street,  tot  a  patent  wrench.  Silver 

medal. 

Harrison,  Breese  k  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  axles  and  harness 
fvtiture.  Diploma. 

J.  H.  Barnes.  New-Hayen,  Coin.,  ibr  couplings  for  whifiletrees 
aii4  drawbar.  Silver  medal. 

GAmviiro. 

^ewer  &  Connell,  52  Fulton  street,  for  a  large  composition 
mirror  frame.  Diploma. 

De  Witt  C.  Mott,  Morrisiana,  N.  Y.,  for  carved  table  legs 
(carved  hj  machUiery . )  Silver  medal. 

CA8TIV68. 

Judges — N.  M.  Stratton,  Lewis  S.  Dod,  James  L.  Jackson. 

J.  W.  Audnbon,  26th  street,  ne^r  10th  avenue,  for  the  best 
specimen  of  casting  in  bronze.    Gold  medal. 

Thomas  F.  Hoppin,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  model  of  the 
Dog  «  teitinel.''  Gold  medal. 
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CLOCKS  AKD  WATCHES. 

Judges— S.  W.  Benedict,  J.  Y.  Savage,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Williston. 

Frederick  Kiddle,  88  Fulton  street,  for  the  escapement  for  a 
marine  Ume-piece.  Gold  medal. 

Henry  Sperrj  k  Co.,  159  Broadway,  for  an  office  clock.  Sil- 
ver medal. 

James  Sinclair,  176  1st  avenue,  for  a  marble  time  piece  stand. 
Silver  medal. 

MiMf^i  work, 

Henry  A.  Lyonj  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  magic  watch  case.  |10 
and  a  certificate. 

CLOTHING. 

Judges— Isaac  Brown,  £,  W.  Trjon,  George  W.  Farnham. 

William  A.  Ludlow,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  th^  best  specimen  of 
clothing.  Diploma. 

Daniel  P.  Smith,  120  Fulton-street,  for  the  second  best  dothing. 
Diploma.. 

Waterbury  Button  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  D.  M.  Knight 
k  Co.,  agents.,  53  Cedar-street,  for  the  best  specimen  of  buttons. 
Silveor  medal. 

■ 

D.  W.  Graves  k  Co.,  liberty-street,  Ibr  the  second  beet  spe- 
cimen ef  bvtlons.  Diploma. 

H.  B.  Pettigrew,  4  Courtlandt-street,  for  the  best  report  of 
fashions.  Diploma. 

Genio  C.  Scott,  130  Broadway,  ibr  the  second  best  rspcit  ef 
Ibsbioiis^  Diploma. 

OOOFBR's  WOBX. 

Judges— Hugh  Aikman,  J.  M.  T.  Bensel,  Francis  O'Brien. 

A.  0.  Merritt,  at  H.  Hays,  149  Sollblk-stNet,  for  the  besi  iron 
botmdkeg.  Silver  medal. 

John  H.  Weeks,  7  Montgomery-street,  for  a  miniature  oval 
double  harness  cask.  Diploma. 

'  O.  Moore,  84  Moore-street,  Ibr  a  wooden  hooped  keg.  Diploma. 

Joseph  0.  Way,  10^  Front-street,  for  a  loose  tierce.  Diploma. 

G.  A.  Robins,  144  Sufiblk-street,  for  workmanship  on  a  keg. 
Diploma.  • 
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Charles  Graves,  52  Rose-street,  for  an  oval  keg.  Diploma. 
Samuel  Benaiet  50  West-street|  for  an  icon  bounid  k^eg.  Djpk>« 
ma. 

James  A.  Coster,  67  FmnUin-street,  for  neat  cedar  paOs  and 

churns.  Diploma. 

William  £l&ay,  31  Orchard-street,  for  a  cedar  pail.  Diploma. 

George  Browndridge,  14  Franklin-streeti  for  a  Cedar  chanL 
Diploma. 

John  C.  Rile  J,  32  Robinson-street,  for  a  brass  handled  paiL 

Diploma. 

W.  Wallace,  305  Qreenwidi'Street,  for  an  iron-bonnd  water 
pail.  Diploma. 

^Hnar''s  Work, 

William  Harper,  East  Hoboken,  N.  X.,  ibr  paQs  tub  and  chim. 

|5  and  a  certificate. 

James  Scott,  23  Old  Slip,  for  an  iron  bound  keg.  |3  anda  oer- 
lifioatoi 

William  Arnold,  48  Robinson-street,  for  a  pail.  Dipl^Nu. 

* 

eovfoir  GOODS. 

Judges— Frederick  A.  Lee,  Haynes  Lotd,  William  £.  Sbtp- 
herd. 

WlUiamsyille  Manufiicturing  eompany ,  Providraee,  R.  Nes- 

mith  &  Co.,  agents.,  52  Broad-street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  spedmen 
ef  brown  sheeting.   Silver  medal. 
Wamsutta  ICills,  New-Bedford,  Mass.,  Willard  k  Wood^ageats, 
*  46  and  42  Broad*street,  for  the  best  bleached  shirtings.  Gold 

medal. 

New- York  Mills,  Oneida  county,  Y.,  Charles  Carville,  agent, 
"  U7  BfceMl*8Met,  for  blead^ed  shirtings.   Silver  medal. 

Utiea  Steam  Bfills,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  bleo^ked  shirtingiu  .Di- 
ploma. 

New-York  Mills,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Carville, 
agedat)  17  Broad^treet,  ibr  the  best  bleached  jeans.   Gold  medal. 

Ida  Hanofiutoring  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Charles  Carrilie, 
agent,  17  Broad-street,  for  superior  cotto&ades.  SilFer  medaL 
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Ida  Mauufacturing  company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Charies  Carville, 
agent,  17  Broad-street^  for  the  best  changeable  chambrays.  Di- 

Ida  IfiuBiikoliiKiiig  efMnpangr,  fioy,  N.  T.,  Ohariet  OtrfiDd, 

agent,  17  Broad-street,  for  the  best  ginghams.   Silver  medal. 

Glasgow  Manufacturing  company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass., 
Atwater,  Knapp  Woodruff,  agentS)  33  Broad-street,  fi)r  the  se- 
ooBd  btft  fini^iaiit.  Diploma. 

D.  Lammot  &  Soo,  Phlladelphki,  Pa.,  Ifwmith  Ic  Co.,  <igents, 
52  Broad-street.,  for  rery  superior  tickings.    Silver  medal. 

J.  C.  Dodge  k  Son,  Dodgeville,  Mass.,  for  ptintiiig  cloth  with 
an  tuusommonly  per&ot  telrai^.  Diploma.  . 

Hope  Mills,  Proyidenoe,  R.  1.,  for  tihc^xest  silesiaSi  beaatiftiUj 
dyed  and  finished.'  Diploma. 

Victory  Manufacturing  company,  Schuyierville,  N.  Y,,  for  the 
flMOAd  best  plain  silesias.  Diploma. 

Limsdak  Millf,PmridflM0,  R.  I.,  far  tha.bBst  tiiiiied  ailliiati 
very  perfect  in  color,  textoxc  and  finish.  Diploma. 

Victory  Manufacturing  company,  Schuyierville,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
second  best  twilled  silesias.    Diploma.  \ 

A.  k  W.  Sprague,  Providence,  li.  I.,  Uoyt  k  Tiianghaatf  64* 
Bioad-itraeti  for  the  bMtpdnli.  ^Id  nadal. 

AmiKkaii  Frlnt-Work%  Fall  Biw,  Mam^  M'Gqi47>  AUricbt 
and  Spencer,  30  Broad-street,  for  tha  iMond  best  pilol».  .fiilfBr 

Medal. 

Globe  Printing  company,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Hoyt  &  Tillijig- 
hast,  64  Broad-street,  for  pofple  prints.  Diploma. 

W.  6.  B.  Dexter,  Pawtncket,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  knitting  cot-' 
ton.  Diploma. 

Ho!)irt  Rennie,  Lodi,  N.  J*,  for  handsome  specimens  of  print- 
ing. Diploma. 

Lonsdale  companji  Providencei  R.  If  fi>r  specim^  of  d^ 
aambrics.  Diploma. 
A.  Wortendyke,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Sa  fOferior  chandler's  wick. 

Diploma. 

Wiliimantic  Duck  company,  Willimantic,  Ct.,  Fox  k  Polhe- 
mus,  agenU,  59  Broad-street,  A>r  best  specimen  cotton  duck.  Sil- 
ver  medal. 
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Benjamin  Flanders,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  second  best  speci- 
men cotton  duck.  Diploma. 

H.  H.  Stevensi  Webster,  Mass.,  Bale  &  Wright,  agents,  44  Brad 
stmt,  best  linen  diaper  and  'orash.  Gold  medal  haying  been 
before  awnrded.  Diploma. 

D.  Gavin  Scott,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  excellent  specimens  linen  and 
cotton  diaper.    Silver  medal. 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  for  exoellent  specimens  plain 
twilled  ,and  diaper  brown  linens.  Silver  medal. 

JobnH.  Bacon,  Winchester,  Mass.,  W.  &  J.  Morrison,  9  Maiden 
Lane,  for  best  lamb's  wool  and  cotton  wadding.  Diploma. 

9  CUTLERY. 

Judges— A.  W.  Spies,  Thomas  C.  Van  Holsen,  Francis  Many. 

Waterrille  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  F.  C.  Whee- 
ler, agent,  7  Gold  street,  for  best  pen  and  poeket  knives.  Geld 
medal. 

Lamson,  Goodnow  &  Co.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  and  7  Gold 
street,  for  best  table  knives  and  forks,  butcher's  and  other  knives. 
Gold  medal. 

Piatl,  Hopes,  Webb  It  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  A.  R.  Moen  h  Co., 
90  John  street,  for  seeond  best  table  eutleiy.   Silver  medal. 

R.  Heintsch,  Nassau  street,  cor.  Fulton,  for  the  best  taiJorf 
shears.    A  Gold  medal  having  before  been  awarded.  Dipk^ma. 

Leonard  k  Wendt,  29  Gold  street,  for  tbe  second  best  tailor's 
^eers.  Silver  Medal. 

nAGOEBBSOTTFU. 

Judges:— Napoleon  Sarony,  Geo.  H.  Hite,  F.  Avignon. 

M.  A.  k  S.  Root,  368  Broadway,  for  the  best  daguerreotypes. 

Gold  medal. 

J.  Gurney,  159  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  daguerreotypes. 
Silver  medal. 

J,  H.  Whitehouse,349  Broadway,  for  the  third  best  dagneneo- 

types.  Diploma. 

J.  D.  W.  Brinckerhoff,  383  Bi-oadway,  for  still-life  daguerreo- 
type views.   Silver  medal. 
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S.  A.  Holmes,  289  Broadway,  for  sUll-life  daguerreotype  views. 
Silver  medal. 

H.  Whittemore,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  second  best  still-life 
daguerreotype  views.  Diploma. 

Joseph  Atkins,  219  FoltoB  street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  Cameo 
dagnerreotypes.  Silver  medal. 

H.  E.  Insley,  311  Broadway,  for  illuminated  daguerreotypes. 
Silver  medal. 

Krohl  k  Fetter,  499  Broadway,  for  phototypes.  Silver  medal* 
Mrs.  Bertha  Wehnert,  Beekman  k  Brothers,  385  Broadway,  for 

phototypes.   Silver  medal. 

C.  C.  Harrison,  85  Buane  street,  ioy  daguerreotype  cameras. 
Gold  medal. 

k  W.  H.  Lewis,  142  Chatham  street,  for  stools,  tables,  head- 
rats,  and  gilding  stands,  ibr  dagnerreotypists.  Diploma. 

B.  B.  T.  Bavie,  Utiea,  N.  Y.,for  a  photographic  camera  stand. 
Biploma. 

W.  k  W.  H.  Lewis,  142  Chatham  sireet,for  a  machine  for  boff- 
ing  dagaeiteotype  plates.  Biploma. 

■ 

DISS  AVb  CBA81N6. 

Judges — ^W.  H.  Bridgens,  Frederick  Goll. 

L.  T.  Boland,  186  Fnlton  street,  for  best  crests  and  ornaments. 
Silver  medal. 

William  M.  Torapson,  169  William  street,  for  the  best  book- 
binder's stamps,  in  desisrn  and  finish.    Silver  medal. 

.  Henry  Mugge,  SCe  Centre  stieet,  Ibr  speelmen  of  modeling  in 
•ilf«r.  Biploma. 

OBNTlBTnT. 

Judges— Frederick  H.  Clark,  Jehial  Parmly,  George  Clay. 

B.  H.  Porter,  290  Broadway,  for  the  best  specimens  of  block 
teeth.   Silver  medal. 

Samuel  Wardle,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  the  second  best  spe* 
cimens  of  block  teeth.  Biploma. 

John  B.  Chevalier,  193  Broadway,  for  superior  dental  instru- 
ments. Silver  medal. 
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G.  A.  Cooper,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  excellent  speoimens  of 
mounting  of  block  teeth.  Diploma. 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Judges— James  B.  ChUton,  Wm.  H.  £llet|  Ifaiah  Deck,  John 
fi.  Onrrie. 

Arthur  Nix,  Macomb's  Dam,  N.  Y.,  for  Uie  best  spoeimfins  of 

white  wax  and  wax  tapers.   Silver  medal. 

Wm.  G.  Apple toD,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Schieffelin  and  Fowler, 
agentSi  142  Front  street,  for  the  second  best  white  wax.  Di- 
ploma. 

T.  Kingsford  k  Son,  Oswego,  N.  T.,  A.  A.  Thompson,  agent, 
196  Fulton  street,  for  the  best  pure  corn  starch.    Silver  medal. 
J.  T.  Dull,  Busliwick,  L.  I.,  James  Dufif,  agent^  150  Biviiigton 

*  street,  for  the  second  best  corn  starch.  Diploma. 

John  D.  W.  Wight,  k  Co.,  Tweh^-flfUt' street,  west  of  Tendi 

•  avenue,  SchieflfeUn  k  Fowler,  agents,  142  Front  street,  for  the 
best  refined  soda  ash.    Silver  medal. 

Globe  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.  H.  Sterlin,  agent,  142 
Front  street,  for  the  second  best  soda  ash.  Diploma. 

H.  L.  Kendall  k  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  R.  H.  Green  It 
Sons,  agents,  94  Wall-street,  for  the  best  bleached  lard  oil.  SU ver 
medal. 

Litch^d  &  Co.,  m  Front-street,  for  the  second  best  laid  eU. 
Diploma. 

C.  Pavey,  277  Sixth  avenue,  for  a  good  quality  of  harness  com- 
position. Diploma. 

H.  L.  Kendall  &.  Co.,  Providence,  Khode  Island,  R.  H.  Green  & 
Sons,  agents,  94  Wall-street,  for  the  best  quality  of  caadks.  811- 
yer  medal. 

Litchfleld  k  Co.,  154  Front-street,  for  the  second  best  qualitj 
of  candles.  Diploma. 

Bobbiason,  Wiggins  k  Co.,  103  Wall-street,  for  the  third  best  ' 
quality  of  candles.  Diploma. 

N.  J.  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.,  51  Llbertj-street,  S.  T.  Jones, 
agent,  53  Beaver-strect,  for  a  fine  assortment  of  zinc  paint.  A 
gold  medal  having  beei^  before  awarded— Diploma. 
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James  H.  Bell,  149  Maiden  LanC;  for  the  second  best  assort- 
ment of  zinc  paints.    Silver  medal. 

H.  W.  Worthington,  Philadeiphia,  P«.|  fot  the  best  prasaiate 
of  potash:  SilTer  modal. 

Mirrielees  k  Brothers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Schieffelin  &  Fowler, 
agents,  142  Front-street,  for  the  second  best  pmssiate  of  potash. 
Diploma. 

Leopold  Knh  It  Krdsher,  95  Ceda]^8tre•t|for  a  good  display  ^ 
aeids  and  chemicals.    Silver  medal. 

Jackson  &  Domeneck,  2  Fletcher-street,  for  a  choice  assort* 
auaitof  ohemieal  pfopaiattoM.  Silver  medal. 

Edward  L.  Yonmane,  49  Cliff-stieet,  ibr  a  well  arranged  diait 
of  chemistry.    Silver  medal. 

Hummel,  Bohler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, Pa., Hall,  Ruckell  &  Co.^ 
a0nit8,22O  Greenwich-street, ibr  essene<»  of  eoflbe.  Silver  medal.^ 

H.  8.  Farley,  188  Ifereer-street,  for  very  ihie  and  teantfftal 
specimens  of  Scagliola  marble.    Gold  medal. 

American  Soap  Company,  87  Nassau-street,  for  a  good  quality 
of  soft  soap,  eaUedEames  Cream  Soap  Ckmiposition.'  Diploma. 

Chdl  Borden,  Jr.,  84  'WUIhun-street,  fbr  speotmen  of  a  new  and 
highly  valuable  article  of  food  called  the  meat  biscuit,  and  ibr 
very  fine  and  pure  beef  lard,  being  a  fine  substitute  for  ordinary 
laid.  Gold  medal. 

B.    'BMAHfn  Wa8hlBgton»strset,for  a  good  tpuSiij  of /east 

powder.    Diploma.  *  * 

H.  L.  Kendall  &  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  R.  H.  Greene 
and  Sobs,  agents,  94  Wall-street,  fbr  the  best  improved  olive  soap 
Ibr  fkmflyuse.  Stiver  medal.  ' 

William  ^Ic  Cord  &  Co.,  141  Sullivan-street,  for  the  second  best 
family  washing  soap.  Dijiloma. 

J.  S.  Fnm  k  Co.,  Boston,  James  l^le,  agent,  159  West-street,, 
Ibr  a  good  and  eeonomical  artlele,  the  CSiinese  Lnstral  Washing 
Fluid."  Diploma. 

Thomas  Husband,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  calcined  mag- 
nesia, a  silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded,  a  Diploma. 

Charles  Ellis  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  second  best  cal- 
cined magnesia.  Diploma. 
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Elihu  B.  Estes,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  George  Cook,  agent} 
l(j8  Greenwich,  for  the  best  black  writing  ink.  Diploma. 

James  B.  Williams  &  Co.,  Glastonbury ,  Conneetieat,  for  tk« 
Mcond  best  black  writing  fluid.  Diploma. 

H.  Oaenri«r,  ISS  Liber^-etreeti  for  a  good  quality  <^  extract 
of  safflower.  Diploma. 

J.  W.  Kelly,  464  Broadway,  for  the  best  lemon  sugar.  Dk- 
ploma. 

William  Blake,  72  East  Twen^-thiid-street,  for  the  best  Aia- 

proof  paint.   Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded,  a  Diploma. 

Mead  k  Fullmer,  19  Eighth  ayenue,  for  the  second  best  ^re- 
proof paint.  Diploma. 

John  Van  Deventer,  231  Washiogton-etreety  for  the  bast  paste 
blacking.  Silver  medal. 

Wotton  k  Annear,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  second  best  paste 
blacking.  Diploma. 

James  MoCSombie,  601  Bioadway,  for  the  best  fomitare  polish. 
Diploma. 

Reynolds  k  Brothers,  Glenn  Putnam,  agent,  85  Liberty-street, 
for  iEtna  safety  fuse,  a  silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded, 
Diploma. 

J.  &  J.  L.  Seabury,  comer  Ohrystie  and  Delancj-streets,  for 

excellent  specimen  of  plumbago.    Silver  medal. 

Emanuel  Lyon,  424  Broadway,  ibr  the  best  insect  exterminator. 
Silver  medal  baring  been  before  awarded,  a  Diploma. 

W.  Burger  ft  Co ,  24  Cortland-street,  for  a  fine  speolmeii  of  re- 
fined saltpetre.   Gold  medal. 

Tilden  k  Co.,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  W.  T.  Peck,  98  John-street, 
agent,  for  a  fine  assortment  of  medicinal  eiUraets.  ▲  silver  medal 
haTiiig  been  before  awarded,  a  Diploma. 

Jonathan  E.  Morrill,  Fall  river,  Massachusetts,  for  the  best 
stove  polish.  Diploma. 

B.  H.  k  J.  G.  Isham,  71  Fulton-street,  specimens  of  grindutg 
drugs  and  chemicals.  Diploma. 

Joseph  Lombard,  350  Sixth  avenue,  for  the  best  vermicelli. 
Diploma. 

L.  C.  Dale,  Boston,  Mass.,  Charles  H.  Ring,  agent,  John-stieet, 
comer  Broadway,  for  tooth  powder.  Diploma. 
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E.  T.  Barker,  Forty-third-street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  for  the  best  friction  matches.  Diploma. 

William  J.  Wilcoxi  81  Baiclay-strtet,  for  a  good  quality  of  or- 
dinary friction  matches.  Diploma. 

Thomas  Andrews,  147  Ceder-street,  for  the  best  carbonate  of 
soda,  saleratus,  kc.  Diploma. 

Theodore  Schwartz,  14  Jacob-street,  for  superior  Paris  green. 
A  gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

Chas.  H.  Meyer,  502  Seventh  avenue,  for  the  best  refined  cam- 
phor. Diploma. 

S.  H.  Vanderhoff,  765  Greenwich,  for  samples  of  line  flavored 
syrups.  Diploma. 

Wood  &  Ck>.|  18  Laight-street,  for  good  specimens  of  sugar  re> 
ilneFs  salts.  Diploma. 

J.  W.  Kelly,  464  Broadway,  for  prepared  soda  for  making  ex- 
temporaneous soda  water.  Diploma. 

W.  J.  Roome,  390 ^  Broadway,  for  water-proof  leather  preser- 
rative.  Diploma. 

J.  Milhau  k  Ck>.,  188  Broadway,  for  a  good  sample  of  castor 
oU.  Diploma. 

B.T.  Babbit,  70  Washington-street,  for  soap  powder,  a  good 
and  useful  article.  Diploma. 

D.  M.  Littlejohn  k  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  the  best  burnt 
umber.  Diploma. 

£.  S.  Bfarvin,  Otis  Woodward,  agent,  71  Front-street,  Ibr  a  good 
quality  of  saleratus.  Diploma. 

Elihu  B.  Esteg,  Brooklyn,  George  Cook,  agent,  168  Greenwich- 
Street,  for  fancy  smalts  for  painters,  of  fine  colors.  Diploma. 

Zinsser  k  Scholl,  247  Broome-street,  for  excellent  specimens 
of  sealing  wax  and  bleached  shellac.  Diploma. 

Jas.  S.  Scofleld,  127  Duane-street,  for  an  excellent  quality  of 
refined  liquorice,  equal  to  any  imported.  Diploma. 

Clough  &  Hallenbeck,  195  West-street,  for  a  specimen  of  steam 
paint.  Biploma. 

John  M.  Stow,  317  Bowery,  for  an  excellent  quality  of  chemi- 
cal erasive  soap.  Diploma. 

Joseph  R.  Crommelin,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  mustard. 
Diploma. 

A.  J.  Smith,  k  Co.,  for  printers  blaek.  Diploma. 
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Mm  Dwight  i;o.,  Twenty-Mihfilreet,  west  of  Tenth  %Y9snm, 
Ibr  WMhiog  potidiK,.  BiplonMi. 

Jiidge»— J.  W.  Quinoj,  C.  B.  CoBant|  Chaa.  Biivin. 

I).  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  earpexiter^i^  join- 
ers and  cooper's  tools.   Gold  medal. 

D.  B.  Barton,  Soehasteri  N.  for  an  improTod  liaj  kiufe. 
Diploma. 

Guilford  Manufacturing  Company,  Guilford,  Conn.,  Boyd  k 
Keene,  agents,  9  Gold  street,  for  superior  polished  and  steel  fixe 
fihorels  and  stands.   Silver  medal. 

F.  A.  liookwell}  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  clasps  and  slide  sockit 
candlesticks.  Diploma. 

Juliu  Russell,  Sing  Sin^,  N.  Y.,  James  Horner  ^  Co.,  agents,  22 
Cliff-street,  for  a  case  <  -f  tiles  of  superior  quality.    Gold  medal. 

A.  K.  PattisoD,  407  and  409  Clieny  street,  for  bmuifol  enaaa- 
died  stair  rods.  SUfct  medal. 

8.  Wilson,  Quincy  and  DelapieRe,  81  John  street,  ibr  an  lion 
vice  and  improved  solid  metalic  block.  Diploma. 

D.  Maydole,  Norwich,  Conn.,  lor  the  best  hammecs.  Siifcr 
medal. 

D.  R.  Barton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  beat  haauMMS. 

Dlldoma. 

Josiah  Carver,  66  Beaver  street,  for  au  improved  haud  puuciu 
Diploma. 

Waterbiuy  Brass  Company,  Waterbury,  ConUr,  T.  Whittemofe, 
i^pent,  for  snpiariorjiffass  kettles.  Gold  medal. 
Brown,  Crawford  and  Sanrbier,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for-saiSdkff^ 

and  harness  maker's  tools  of  line  liuibh  and  superior  quality. 
Silver  medal. 

Barclay  and  Boutgen,  Newark-,  N.  J.,  for  siiiAtes  with  iron 
frames.  Diploma. 
T.  B.  and  S.  S.  Clark,  Meriden,  Conn,,  for  tinned  iron  wirs; 

Silver  medal. 

D.  D.  Miller,  190  Water  street,  fur  a  signal  lanieia  uiid 
trumpet.  Diploma. 

Logan,  Vail  &  Co.,  9  Gold  street,  for  the  best  finished  wrenches. 
Diploma. 
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D.  B.  Logan,  9  Gold  street,  for  a  miuce  |neat  cutfceri  aa  iJ||g©- 
alous  labor-saving  machine.  Diploma. 

L.  Brands,  220 Fifth  8treet|  fiur  hand  drl^^  Bij^lom.  " 
•  8.  Mecritt;  Bliveti  k  Maad,  agiiita,*  9  Piatt  street,  for  itMig 
and  dimble  wrenches.  Diploma. 

D.  Maydole,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Bliven  &  Mead,  agents,  9  Piatt 
•tieety  &)i  a  steel  spring  brace,  and  an  improTemtnt  in  tha  nan- 
ner  of  feoeiring  the  bits.  Diploma. 

Daakl  IkfpuMs,  Springfield,  Itast.,  tn  bofse  tboes.  tOnrmt 

medal. 

A.  M.  Walker,  Belehertown,  Mass.,  J.  H.  Adams,  agent,  277 
Pearl  stMet,  for  wire  sieyes.  Diploma. 

R.  Hoe  k  Co.,  S9  Gold  street,  f<»r  Mipevior  aawe.  i9old  medaL 
'  S.  Bolles,  East  Smitllfleld,  R.  I.,  Blivcu  L  Mead,  agents,  9 
Piatt  street,  for  hoes  with  a  supecioj:  jfefrule.  Dijitkuna. 

WiUki  Ckiufliuai,  H— ipAwi^  Oqsm^  Ldig  k  DeTeBforly  epili) 
10  Plait  etreetyte  mmt$  ^mmm^^fW  fupeiior  weiknii 
-iiUp.  SilTer  medal 

R.  F.  Beebee,  Harlem,  N.  T.,  James  M.  .Bo|rd,  agent,  9&  ^4i4ff 
Lone,  lor  a  poUabla  gine  pot.  DigJflma 

•  t 

m 

SRMiavive. 

Judges^.  W.  Paradise,  Wm.  H.  Adams. 

N.  Orr,  52  John  street,  for  the  best  wood  engraving.  SUt^ 
nedal. 

John  Andrew,  161  Fnlton  stieet>  £ar  the  aseond  best  we»fl 
fsigmiiig.  DIplMi^. 
Matthew  Dripps,  108  FnltM  etieet,  fi»  the  beat  lithoinfhl^ 

iBap  engraving.    Silver  medal. 

George  H.  Ives,  1 5  Spruce  st|^t,  for  ttie  semut  nest  litho(([^iUiO 
naap  engraving.  Diploma. 

P.  toeht  iin  Boildii^  Fal|i»  atvaet,  ibf  lithegwfhie 

iTHWhlill  DiplcoM. 

A.  W.  Francis,  23  MuJtray  eteeet,  for  the  best  stone  seal  engra- 
ving.   Silver  medal. 

Kiebaid  Ten  Ejek,  128  Fillwaatoeeli  fer  eiq^ecier  weed  4||gie- 
ftage  cf  maehinerj.  Diploma. 
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T.  Pittis,  296  Pearl  street  for  superior  stencil  ea^aYing.  Sil- 
W  medal. 

Beuj  S.  Smith,  1  Murray  street,  for  card  engraTing.  Di- 
ploma. 

Haniy  Hays,  348  Bioadway,ll»  aaperkur  steel  engraviDg.  80- 
Ter  medal. 

Mmwr*$  work, 

Barbin  Tan  Tleok,  ^5  Filth  streeti  ibr  wood  engraTing. 
aad  a  certificate. 

jriSS   ARTS,  PAINTINGS,  DRAW1K6,  kC 

'  Jndgit— Heuy  B.  Smith,  Framsis  A.  March,  J.  H.  Shagogoe. 

Thomas  Monk,  83  Butler  street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best 
putel  painting.  SilTer  BMdal. 
•  •  James  LaTy,  eonier  Eighteenih  street  and  Thiid  avaina,  Ibr 

the  best  statuary  marble  mantle  piece.    Gk>ld  medal. 

Albert  P.  Moriarty,  134  Eighteenth  street,for  painting  on  hose 
aarriages.   Silver  medal. 

W.  J.  HaningtOB,  364  Broadway,  Ibr  the  best  stained  gkm. 
SUtct  medal. 

Samuel  West,  96  FourHi  aTsnua,  frr  the  bast  kiidscapes  in 

stained  glass.    Silver  medal. 

Louis  Bail,  557  Houston  street,  for  Crayon  drawings.  Silver 
medal. 

AsgaUiia  R*  Owen,  SOS  Henry  street,  ibr  eolorad  Crayon  plo> 
ttta  and  oil  painting.  Diploma. 

John  Lovejoy,  Jr.,  31  Bond  street,  for  Crayon  drawings.  Di- 
ploma. 

William  Sear,  58  Greene  street  for  Crayon  drawing.  Diploma. 
Conalins  L..Walley,  425  Third  avenue,  tot  a  Crayon  drawing 
af  a  loeomolive.  Diploma. 

,    Benjamin  Tates,  259  Henry  street,  ibr  drawings.  Diploma. 
G.  W.  Hofi&nan,  29  First  street  for  an  oil  painting.  Diploma. 
W.  B.  Claperton,  31  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  for  a  water- 
aolor  painting.  Diploma. 

'  Mrs.  Jane  Hart,  1151  Broadway,  for  engravings  colored  in  oil. 
Diploma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  Williamsburgh,  L.I.,  for  map  drawing 
and  ornamental  lettering.  Diploma. 
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XoBeph  £.  Nonne,  Fitehbiurgi  Mw.,  ibr  a  pendl  dnwing.  Di- 
ploma. 

James  O'Malley,  293  Broome  street,  ior  oil  paintings}  Napo- 
leon and  Nativity/'   Silver  medal. 

Looia  Bail,  557  Boiiaton  ttieet,  for  a  oenter  piece  in  plaator. 
Diploma 

Minor^s  work. 

Donald  McKensie,  cor.  37th  street  and  2d  avenue,  for  orayon 
drawinga.  |5  and  a  eertilieate. 

J.  L.  Eekel,  35  Beekman  street,  for  erajon  draidnga.  |5  and 
a  oertiflcate. 

J.  Bowers  Lee,  170  East  14th  street,  for  crayon  drawings.  |5 
and  a  certificate. 

Hiss  Matilda  C.  Stephenson,  East  Brooklyn,  for  painting  on 
glass  Silver  medal. 

F1R£  ARMS. 

Jadges— John  P.  Moore,  Joseph  Hall,  Joseph  Rose,  Jr. 

« 

Q.  U.  Penfield,  37  Nassau  street,  for  a  superior  breech  loading 
rifle,  (Sharp's  patent.)  Gold  medal. 

W.  W.  Marston,  37  Chatham  street,  for  a  breach  loading  gon, 
with  cap  primer.   Silver  medal. 

Jobo  E.  Klein,  109  Canal  street,  for  a  bre^h  loading  gun,  with 
cap  primer.   Silver  medal. 

C.  S.  Dixon,  189  Broadway,  for  the  best  self-loading  and  prun- 
ing gun..  Silver  medal. 

Edward  Maynard,  Washington,  D.  for  the  best  system  of 
priming  for  fire  arms.    Gold  medal. 

S.  B.  Armory,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  rilie,  as  to  woriunan- 
ship.  Silver  medal. 

Williams  k  Barnes,  New-London,  Conn.,  for  Brown's  whaling 
gun.  Silver  medal. 

Remmington  k  Son,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  for  workmanship  on  a 
gun.  Diploma. 

Samuel  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  best  revolving  pistols  of 
superior  workmanship,  iirold  medal  having  been  before  awarded. 
Diploma. 

Sprague  &  Marston,  37  Chatham  street,  for  second  best  rcvolv-  . 
ing  pistols.   Silver  medal.  ' 
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Crittenden  <Sc  Tibbals,  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  B.  D.  Solace, 
afjent,  169  Pearl  street,  for  the  best  percussion  caps.  Sil?er 
medal. 

Edward  Payson,  for  the  seoond  best  percussion  caps.  Diploma. 

rniB-woRKs. 

Judges — Lewis  Forman,  James  R.  Smith,  Wm.  Ebbitt,  John  A. 
Banting. 

J.  S.  &  1.  Edge,  Jersey  citj,  N.  J^  for  the  best  display  of  &re- 
works.  $50. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

Judge^William  Vincent  Wallace,  J.  M.  Ashbom,  E.  Jollie. 

J.  k  X.  C.  Cohroy,  52  Fulton  street,  for  the  best  fishing  tackk 
and  reels.  Silver  medal. 

J.  B.  Crook  &  Co.,  50  Fulton  street,  for  the  second  hesi  fishing 
tackle.  Diploma. 

J.  J.  Brown,  103  Fulton  street,  for  the  second  best  reels  nnd 
fin^  specimens  of  cotton  and  flax  lines.  Diploma. 

William  Tansig  k  Co.,  186  Pearl  street,  for  excellent  seines. 
Diploma. 

H.  Pritchard,  31  Charlton  street,  for  artificial  files.  Silyer 
medal. 

GLASS,  EAnTmrWAlS  AND  CHINA  DBCOBATIOirs. 

Judges— James  Ifeeyes,  Heorjr  Haydock,  Davis  Oollamore. 

Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Company,  39  South  William  street,  for 

the  best  plain,  cut  and  pressed  tlint  glass.  A  gold  medal  having 
been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Company,  fer  the  best  Venetian  and  Bo- 
kemitn  glasswaie.  Gold  medal. 

Brooklyn  flint  Glass  Company,  ftr  the  best  druggists'  jars. 
Silver  medal. 

Andrew  Ross,  125  Maiden  Lane,  for  druggists^  glassware.  Sil* 

V(  r  medal. 

Woodward,  Blakeleys  k  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O.  W.  S.  Haaa- 
.  meisly  k  Co.,  agents,  11  Old  Slip,for  the  best  Boekingkamwaie. 

Gold  medal. 
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Beman  &  Case,  corner  Prince  street  and  Broadway,  lor  the  sec- 
ond best  Rockingham  ware.    Silver  medal. 

Bennett  &  Brother^  Pittsburgh,  Pa^  W.  S.  Uammerslj  Jt  Co., 
agents,  11  Old  Slip,  for  the  third  best  RbckiDgham  ware.  Di- 
ploma. 

L.  D.  Gerardin,  Jersey  city,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  decoration  on 
porcelain.  Gold  medal. 

Woram  ft  Haughwout,  561  and  &63  Broadway,  for  the  second 
best  decoration  on  porcelain.    Silver  medal.  , 

Alexander  Toung,  Fourth  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Avenue,  for  the  best  terra  cotta  ware.  Gold  medal. 

Iidwwd  Roach ;  Roach  Brothers,  agents,  34  Fnlton  street,  for 
the  second  best  terra  cotta  ware.   Silver  Medal. 

George  Saul,.Melbourne,  N.  Y.,  for  handsomely  bronzed  terra 
ooita^ware.  Diploma. 

wmnow  GLASS. 

Judges— S.  N.  Dodge,  John  Mnekel. 

« 

New  Columbia  GlaA  Company,  New  Columbia,  N.  J.,  Petit  h 
Co.,  agents,  163  Front  street,  ibr  window  glass,  the  best  color. 

Silver  medal. 

JacJuon's  Glass  Works,  N.  J.,  Richards  &  Brothers,  agents, 
ftir  specimens  of  window  glass,  the  best  in  surihoe.  Silver  medal. 
Joshua  l^aw,  142  Nassau  street,  for  improved  glazier's  dia- 

SAonds,  beautifully  finished.   Silver  medal. 

HATii,  CAPS,  AND  FUES. 

Judges— Charles  St.  John,  Nathan  Starr,  E.  F.;Byder. 

JohnK.6enin,214Broadwa7,forthebeetsilkhat.  Silver  medal. 
W.  A.  Archer,  270  Greenwich,  for  the  seoimd  beat  silk  hat.  Di- 
ploma. 

John  N.  Genin,  2U  Broadway,  for  the  best  soft  eassimerehats. 
Diploma.  . 

^John  N.  Genin,  214  Broadway,  for  the  best  boys'  and  misses 

fancy  hats  and  caps.    Silver  medal. 

Union  Hut  Company,  219  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  boys 
and  misses^  fancy  hats.  Diploma. 

• 
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0.  KnoXi  1S8  Fultoii  street,  fi>r  the  saeond  bestoape.  .IKploM. 

John  K,  Genin,  214  Broadway,  for  the  best  specimens  of  fancy 
fm.   Silver  medal. 

Fnuiois  Landiji  693  Broadway,  fta  the  best  sable  tipped  foit. 
Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Yoougi  M  Bowery^  forfhe  second  best  fiuicy  fors.  Di- 
ploma. 

W.  A.  Archer,  270  Greenwich,  for  the  best  sleigh  robe..  Sil- 
ver medal. 

John  H.  Oenin,  SU  Broadway,  ibr  tie  second  best  sleigh  lobe. 
Diploma.  - 

C.  Knox,  128  Fulton  street,  for  the  best  stuffed  fancy  furs. 
.'Silver  medal. 

STRAW  UAT8,  &C., 

Jadg9fr-<)has.  MUes,  J.  H.  HUls,  T.  A.  Napier,  R  C.  Blake. 

£.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Middleborongh,  Mass.,  for  the  best  straw  bonnet. 
^Silver  medal. 

L.  Chapin,  22  John  street,  for  the  second  best  straw  bonnet.  Di- 
iploma. 

Mrs.  £.  N.  Robertson,  New- York,  for  the  best  straw  lace.  Di- 
ploma. • 

Miss  J.  H.  Hadson,  FranUiniille,  L.  I.,  for  the  appUcation  of 
the  Southern  pine  leaves  in  the  manufhctore  of  hats.  Gold^nedaL 

*  HEMP,  &C. 

lodges— John  Trarers,  Wm.  £.  Forbes. 

C.  McWay  k  Son,  Williamsbugh,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  sample  et 
Ameiiean  dew  rotted  hemp.  SUrer  medal. 
Lewis  S.  Morris,  10  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  Ameiiean 

dew  rotted  hemp.  Diploma. 
W.  S.  Bntler,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  superior  water  rotted  hemp. 

Silver  medal. 

Dunnel,  Sazton  k  Daval,  Mo.;  Jesiah  Maey  and  Sons,  agents, 
189  Front  street,  for  the  best  sample  of  American  dew  rotted 
undressed  hemp.  Diploma. 

Wm.  F.  Shiddell,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  a  beautiful  bale  of  Ame- 
rican dew  rotted  hemp.  Gold  medal. 
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John  Galbraith,  Wisconsin,  for  svperior  iax.  Bold  VMtl 
having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

Lawson  &  Roberts,  112  Pearl  str^eti  fox  an  Maortment  of  md- 
ag9  and  twine.  Silrer  medal. 

ncrrATiom  iroon  amo  icaeblx  liEAiinNG. 
Judges-— Geo.  Clark,  6.  Palmer.  E.  B.  Derbj. 

Mr.  Ghtfthwiite,  143  Sixteelh  ttieeti  for  Ike  beet  speeimem  ef 

oak  graining.    Silver  medal. 

J.  C.  Quarterman,  114  John  street,  for  the  second  best  speei- 
lIMnof  giaining*  IMploma. 

H.  Gonlety  66  John  sUeeti  Cor  the  beet  ipeoimen  of  geaeiil 

gndning.  SUyer  medal. 

Wm.  F.  Field,  102  Avenue  C,  for  a  specimen  of  rose  woe^ 
graining.  Diplonva. 

INDIA  RUBBER  AKD  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Jadges^tephen  W.  Smith,  James  B.  Smithy  John  Bjnexl  , 

Chades  Goodgrear,  59  Maiden  lane,  for  speeiment  of  ie?eral 
novel  ap^leatilone'of  India  mbbor  which  phMieie  gieat  mtO^f 
to  tike  arts.  DIplotta. 

H.  H.  Day,  23  Courtland  street,  ibr  the  best  India  rubber 
fihoei.    Silver  medal. 

Newark  India  Rubber  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,^Hiram  Huteh* 
Ineoni  agent,  for  the  second  best  ladia  rubbte  sheei.  Diploma. 

H.  M.  ])ayy  SS  Qmlland  street,  foir  exeeUest  India  riibher 
springs.  Diploma. 

John  Rider,  28  Pine  street,  for  a  successful  attemjlt  to  voloaa- 
isieguttapereha,.  Qold^med^l-  * 

IVORY  TVRMKU. 

Jvdgee^F.  Wo^^^  Samuel  Shardlow. 

F.  6.  Ford,  90  Fidton  street  for  superior  ivory  turningv .  SH- 
▼er  medal. 

LABm  Aim  cuAVMLieas. 
Judges — W.  H.  Starr,  James  Donaldson,,  James  G.  Moffat. 

Woram  k  Haughwout,  561  Broadway,  for  the  l^t  l^ps  aad 
eandelbras.   Silver  medal. 
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Eagles  &  Lock  wood,  ^'ewark,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  eoach  lamps. 
Silver  medal.  '  * 

Yanderhoff  &  BonsaU,  10  Laorens  sttaet,  for  weond  bert 
etfteh  lampf .  Diploma. ' 

Oleott  It  Brothers,  Boche»ter,  N.  T*,  tor  •  looomottTe  lamp. 
Silver  medal. 

LEATHER. 

JudgM— A.  H.  Kimmel,  Goorge£TaiiS|fi.  M.  W«ma»wa- 
Uim  I)/ao(Bkf 

J.  W.  Beavdfllej,  ,7  Fcnj  atioet,  Ibr  tke  bett  apoiimittsof 
itilfed  boot  and  Itaieli  IhililnMl        900.  SUror  modal. 

Leonard,  Gallas^er  &  Shevill,  51  Ferry  street,  for  the  best 
glazed  kid  morocco.   Silver  medal. 

J.  W.  Beatdaloj,  7  Fmj  itroet,  for  the  aeoomdbeat  kid  mom. 
00.'  Diploma. 

Leonard,  GaDager  ft  SheTill,  51  Terry  itioet|  ibr  the  ifooni 
best  French  finished  morocco.  Diploma. 

Adam  Smith  &  Son,  50  Ferry  atreet,  for  best  colored awoeco 
AfliiverwdiakBviagbeflBbiiMSMided/  Diploma.. 

Ctoorge  P.  Brown,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Ibr  bait  wmnelled  kflte. 
IMt^bma. 

Joseph  Bizard;  Gowanug,  L.  L,  lor  patent  leather  calf  and 
§o^i  skiB.  Diploma. 

Clvk  kOkMMy  CkMwali,  Omfa  Oou^,  N.  £.S. 
iMwn,  agent,  4  fteiy  UnoI,  Ibr  finlibod  oalf aUii.  Diplcmm. 

6eorge  Dudley,  Winsted,  Conn.,  James  Cook,  agent,  295^  Pearl 
•treet,  for  tark  tanned  sheep  skins.  Diploma. 

Near  &  Teller,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  A.  H.  Brahe  &  Co.,  agents, 
97  Feny  etioet,  for  oak  tamed  solo  kirtherforladioe'  wock.  8£U 
Tor  medal. 

Bees  &  Iloyt,  37  Spruce  street,  for  leather  tor  belting.  Silver 
iledal. 

John  H.  Bowie  k  Co.,  80  Ferry  sticot,  jfi>r  Croton  hoiiijlmtiwi 
pipes  and  iiro  buckets.  Gold  modal  hattng  been  befoio  awarded. 

Diploma. 

Wm.  G.  Broadwp]!,  Newark  N.  J.,  for  white  leather  dressed 
organs,  bhtje  lining,  &c.   Silver  medal  having  been  befote 
awarded.  Diploma. 
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LyoQ  k  Co.,  Twentj-eighth  street,  near  Eleventh  avenue,  for 
scouring  stones.  Diploma. 

^vdges— Frederick  A.  Lee,  Wm.  E.  81iep«rcl,  Hajnet  Loid. 

F.  W.  Farnam  k  Co.,  ColMMt,  N.  Mareoa  Spring  k  Co.f 
agents,  41  Exchange  Place,  for  the  best  plain  and  satin  finished 
linen  thread.    Gold  medal. 

Eldridge  k  Christie,  Troj,  N.  T.,  Cofito,  Bndley  ^  Co.,  agents, 
44  JBidiaBga  Plate,  fot  Moad  bast  liiMii  Ihntad.  SUfW  medal. 

Judges — L.  C.  Pettis^  Paul  Stillman,  Bei^famin  Ayorigg. 

Day  k  Newell,  58^  Broadway,  ior  the  best  bank  lock.  GoJd 
medal. 

F,  B.  Pje,  424  Proadwaji  for  «  baaJ^  loek  with  a  chmnoiaeUr 
attaehiMiit  Ctoldjnedal. 

Lewii  LUliei  Txojj  N.  Y.,  tot  an  aioelleal  «af»  loek.  SUm 

medal. 

J.  H.  Butterworth;  Dover,  N.  J.^  for  an  excellent  safe  look. 

SDver  medal. 

F.  C.  Goffin,  62  Camion  stieet,  C.  J.  Gaylor^  agent^  for  aa  ex- 
eeDent  safe  loek.  Silrer  Medal. 

t«0Ks,  Booaa  AMI  mN«aa. 

Jadges — ^Theophilus  Gulp,  Samuel.Bojd. 

C.  Cartlidge  k  Co.,  ^Tr^ttu  Point,  L.  I.,  E.  B.  Watrous,  agent, 
7d  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  b^st  poieelain  door  knohe.  Gold  medal. 

Baldwin  k  Maaji  4$  kHm  stieat,  fot  the  best  vomited  door 
'  luobs.  Gold  medal. 

Jones  k  Farwell,  Boston,  Mass.,  lor  the  mounting  of  glass  door 
knobs.    Silver  medal. 

George  H.  Swords  &  Co.}  116  Broadwaj, fox  seoond  best  moonU 
ed  door  knobs.  Diploma. 

JofalemoB  It  Fielding,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  piano  forte  and  me- 
lodeonloeks.  INploma. 

W.  &  E.  Fitch,  New-Haven,  Conn.,  Long  &  Davenport,  agents,  ^  • 
10  Piatt  street,  for  circular  cup  cabinet  locks.  Diploma. 
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Pieipont,  Mallorj  &  Co.,  Kew-HaTe&yCoim.^fori^eardof  loekt. 

Silver  medal. 

New-England  Butt  Companj,  Providence,  R.  I.,  N.  P.  Petti- 
booei  agent,  19  Piatt  streetf  for  superior  butt  kinges.  Diploma. 

MACHIKSMT,  M0DEL8  AND  VIW  TNTIllTIOHt. 

Judges— Isaac  W.  Ayres,  A.  JB.  Tajlor,  Joseph  Dixon,  James 
Bogardas,  Samuel  S.  Ward. 

Lowell  UAfthinA  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  the  best  engine  lathe, 
sl#tliiig  maehlne^  planiag  and  drilllDg  maehine^  €kiM  medaL 

E.  k  8.  D.  Gooldi  Hedenbeigh  works,  Newarki  K.  J.|  fivr  die 
aeecmd  beet  eompound  planingmaoliine,  wheel  toelh  eatting  an- 

gine  and  vertical  drill.    Silver  medal. 

Scranton  &  Parshlj,  New-Haven,  Ck)nn,  for  lathes  and  tools. 
Diploma. 

If.  fianlt  k  Co.,  New-Uaven,  Conn.,  ibr  aa  engine  lathe}  widi 
an  improved  metiiod  of  attaehing  the  slide  rest  to  the  sheais. 

Silver  medal. 

George  H.  Dodge,  Dodge ville,  Attleboro',  Mass.,  Ibr  the  best 
eop  spinner.  Oold  medal. 

Wanton  Rouse,  Taunton,  Hassaehnsetts/  Ibr  a  eop  spinior. 
Gold  medal. 

I.  M .  Singer,  -236  Broadwaj,  New- York,  for  the  best  »ewing 
machine.    Gold  medal. 

E.  k  T.  Fairbanks,  St.  Johnsbniy,  Temont,  for  the  best  xaUioad 
track,  depot,  warehouse  and  counter  scales.  A  gold  medal  hay- 
ing been  before  awards,  Diploma 

S.  T.  McDougall,  258  Pearl-street,  for  seeond  best  piat&cm 
scale.  Silver  medal. 

Dnrjee,  Torsyth  k  Co.,  166  ?earl*street,  for  the  third  best 
platform  scale  Diploma. 

A  W.  Cary,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  retarj  force  pump. 
€k>ld  medal. 

C.  Warner,  Washington  City,  D.  C,  Middleton  k  Pease,  agents, 

for  a  pump.    Silver  medal. 

Patrick  lurby,  197  Water-street,  New- York,  for  the  third  best 
rotary  pump.  Diploma 
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H.  Stanley,  Troy,  N.  ¥^  for  the  best  e&M»m  tar  wk«el  and 
parts.    Silver  medal. 

H.  Dayton,  Munu  &  Co.,  agents,  128  Falton-streat,  foi  the 
seoond  best  cast-iion  ear  wheel.  Diploma. 

A.  W.  Caiy,  Broekport,  N.  T«,  Ibr  simple  and  effieient  hoie 
eonplings.   Silver  medal. 

Jehn  D.  Aficough  &  Co.,  191  West-street,  for  a  superior  loe  cut- 
ter and  iee  marker.  Silrer  medal. 

Isaaes  k  Darling,  161  Wall-straet,  for  a  saperior  self-eleariig 
anchor.    Silver  medal. 

Oscar  Jordan,  Painted  Post,  N.  ¥.,  for  hub  boiio^  and  mortio- . 
ing  maeliine.  Silver  medal. 

Geoige  P.  Gordon,  70  Nassan^street,  for  a  printing  press.  Gold 
medal. 

William  Piatt  &  Co.,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,for  stocks,  taps  and 
dlea.  Diploma. 

Beeves,  Buek  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  Clay's  taper  rolled 
Iron.  Silver  medal. 

G .  G.  Hubbard,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  a  telegraph  Sil?er 
medal. 

A.  k  C.  Bush,  Fall  Biver,  liass.|  for  chain  bolts..  Diploma. 
William  Gee,  66  Gold-street,  for  a  soda-water  machine  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.   Silver  medal. 

John  H.  Smith,  firooidyn,  Long  Island,  for  aye  and  slup'&  clews. 
Diploma.  * 

lamee  Ives  k  Co.,  Hamden,  Conn.,  for  water  rams  with  gless 
cy  1  inders.  Silver  medal . 

Augustus  Williams,  Novelty  Iron  Works,  Stillmau,  Allen  &  Co., 
agents,  for  an  alarm  water  gange,  a  valoabie  and  useful  inven: 
tion.  Gold  medal. 

£.  J.  Strlpp,  Trenton,  Kew  Jersey,  for  weaver's  shuttles  of  in- 
perior  quality  and  workmanship.  Diploma. 

B.  Kreischer,  58  Goerck-street,  for  the  best  fire  bricks.  Silver 
medal. 

Alfred  Hall,  Perth  Amboy,  for  the  second  best  Are  bricks.  Di- 
ploma. 

Silas  C.  Herring,  135  Water-street,  for  the  best  iron  i»afe.  Gold 
medal. 
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Pierce  &  Valentine,  122  Water-street,  for  the  second  btsi  iron 
safes.   Silrer  medal. 

World's  Safe  Company^  Lewis  Lillie,  agent,  Tioy,  N.  Y.,  for 
safes  made  fifom  chilled  and  east-iron,  impenetrable  to  boiglan. 

Gold  medal. 

Rees  k,  Hoyt,  37  Spruce-street,  for  the  best  leatlier  macliine 
bancUng.  €k>ld  medal  having  been  before  awarded,  a  Diploma. 

II.  Jeffrey;  S.  P.  Dedge,  agent,  Vewburg,  N..I.,for  an  inge- 
niously constrncted  force  pump.  Diploma. 

geyfert,  McManus I&  Co., Pa.,  A.  B.  Wood,  23  Platt-street, agent, 
for  boiler  lines  of  ezoellent  worlrniansfiip.  Silver  medal. 

Harrison,  Breese  k  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  aa  embossing 
machine  for  leather;  a  very  superior  article.   Silver  medal. 

Robert  D.  Porter,  for  a  smith's  forge  tuyere.    Silver  medal. 

Junius  Jndson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  governor  valves. 
Gold  medal. 

S.  Stow  &  Co.,  Southington,  Conn.,  for  the  best  set  of  tinman** 

machines.    Gold  medal, 
H.  S.  Berry,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  for  temples  for  power 

looms.  Diploma. 
H.  Grannis  &  Co.,  Boehester,  N.  T.,  for  a  mode  of  ikstening 

tinman's  machines.  Diploma. 

D.  H.  Butz  &  Co.,  15  Canal-street,  for  basin  and  steam  cocks. 
Siljer  medal. 

Duncan  k  West,  54  Beekman-street,  for  mangles.  Diploma. 

C.  k  G.  M  Woodward,  71  Beekman-street,  fkr  coil  of  pipe  and 
steam  fittings.  Diploma. 

Tuttle  Manufacturing  Company,  Nangatnck,  Connecticut,  for 
excellent  cast  steel  solid  shank  hoes.   Silver  medal. 

S.  Cohen,  188  William-street,  N.  T.,.for  gilt  mouldings.  Di- 
ploma. 

E.  B.  Clayton  ft  Sons,  161  Pearl-street,  for  an  ingenious  and 
labor-saving  numbering  machine.  Gold  medal. 

Rojs  k  Wilcox,  Berlin,  Conn  ,  Sot  Wright's  sheet-iron  folding 

machine,  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  invention.  Diploma. 

Roysft  Wilcox,  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and  Francis  Blake.  Bo-^ton, 
Massachusetts,  for  Flander's  rotary  shears,  a  very  useful  and  in- 
genious machine.  Gold  medal. 
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John  M.  Smith,  Broadway,  lor  superior  relxigerAtors.  A 
silver  medal  hailig  been  before  swarded,  a  Diploma. 

J.  P.  Stillman  k  Co.,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  for  an  ingenious 
self-stripping  carding  machine,  commending  itself  bj  iti  life-like 
accuracy  in  operatiou.    Gold  medal. 

Joshua  Low,  47  Dej-street,  J.  P.  Pirsson,  agent,  5  Wall,  tot « 
improred  steam  pressure  guages.  Silver  medal. 

F.  Harris  k  Son,  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  for  the  best  smmt 
and  scouring  machine.    Gold  medal. 

Leonard  Smith,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  best  smut  mackine. 
Silver  medal. 

Thomas  R.  Bailey,  Lockport,  fot  a  self-centering  and  releasing 

lathe.    Silver  medal. 

Nelson  Edwards,  10  Fulton-street,  A.  F.  Chapman,  agent,  2 
Frsnklin-streety  iar  alarm  water  gusge.  Silver  medsl. 

Samuel  HsU,  129  Amos-street|  for  ssmples  of  mschine-msile 
ws^hers.  Diploma. 

F.  J.  Austin  &  Co.,  corner  Centre  and  Reade-streets,  for  a  very 
beautiful  embossing  press  for  books.  A  gold  medal  having  beea 
before  swsrdedi  s  Diploms. 

Alfred  Hall,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for  a  good  machise  for  ^ 
making  bricks.    Silver  medal. 

F.  H.  Bartholomew,  84  Marion-street,  for  the  second  best  brass 
cooks.  Diploma. 

Abraham  Longbottom,  Centie-street,  for  an  excellent  tesselated  * 
tile  mould.  Diploma. 

F.  S.  Austin,  Centre-street,  corner  Keade,  for  the  best  paper 
catting  machincw  Qold  medal. 

New-Tork  Scale  Msker's  Company,  39  Oreene-stieetj  for  well 
made  scales  and  a  weighmasters  frame.  Diploma. 

Schwart  &  Fisher,  295  Front-street,  for  the  best  smith's  bel- 
lows. Diploms. 

Alexsnder  Stiven,  comer  Avenue  C  sad  Twelfth-street,  for  s 
good  conoentric  chuck.  Diploma. 

Ezra  Ripley,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  chill  irons  for  casting  rasps,  &c., 
a  very  uselul  invention.    Silver  medal. 

Ezis  Ripley,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  a  very  good  machine  for  fonaii^ 
teeth  on  mill  plates,  rasp^,  ke.  Diploma. 
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John  W.  Ckichraiiy  52  South-street,  for  a  stoae  catttng  maehine. 
IMploma. 

James  Lightbody,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  a  good  jacqaard  ma- 
chine.  Silver  medal. 

N.  Hayman,  376  Greenwich-street,  for  a  signal  bell  f<»r  steam- 
en.  Diploma. 

Long  k  Bayenport,  10  Platt-street,  for  aa  excellent  portage 
lorge  and  bellows.  Diploma. 

Samuel  Huse,  Boston,  Mass.,  William  Burrouglis,  agent,  80 
Bkoadway,  for  a  well  made  water  metre,  exhibiting  much  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  its  eonstmetion.  Gold  medal. 

R.  J).  Carver,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  for  a  patent  harness  machine. 
Diploma. 

Higgins  k  Son,  70  Frankfort-street,  for  the  best  made  mill  for 
rolling  gold  and  silTer.  SUyer  medal. 

Adams  &  Son,  North  Hadley,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  felloe 
machine.   Silver  medal. 

fi.  C.  Seamen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  ice  cream  fi«ezer, 
Mng  one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  exhibited.  Silver  medal. 

8.  A.  Clemens,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  skilfully  made  hemp 
and  flax  machine.    Gold  medal. 

J.  fi.  Tarr,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  fire  engine  of  great  power  and 
beanty.  Gold  medal. 

Galpin  &  Foster,  Green  Point,  L.  I.,  for  an  ingeniously  contrived 
hub  and  axle.  Diploma. 

William  Post,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  sliding  shutters.  Diploma. 

R.  J.  Gatling,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  a  flax  brake  for  do- 
meetie  purposes.  Diploma. 

Gates  &  McKnight,  for  dies  for  cutting  screws.    Silver  medal. 

D.  Chapman,  378  Bowery,  lor  an  instrument  sharpener.  Di- 
ploma. 

Gardner  k  Bonnel,  272  Fifth  street,  for  a  new  governor  and 
power  test.  Silvw  medal. 

Charles  Carnell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  briek  machine.  Silver 
medal. 

•  P.  A.  Leonard,  60  Pearl  street,  for  a  nest  of  pulleys.  Di- 
plena.  * 
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E.  I.  Stearns,  Marjland,  F.  H.  Ellis,  Jeisej  city,  agent,  for  a 
8elf-«4jii8ti]ig  railroad  awiteh.  Diploma. 

A.  H.  Wright,  522  Water  street,  for  a  rail  car  coupling.  Di* 

ploma. 

Ransom  Cook,  Saratoga,  N.  y.,  for  an  iijdraulic  blowing  wheel. 
Silver  medal. 

B.  £.  it  Ira  Buckman,  Jr.,  94  Fulton  street,  for  a  rotary  clothes 

drier.  IMploma. 

Griffith  Co.,  27  Spruce  street,  for  patent  leather  bandiDg.  Di- 
ploma. 

1.  B.  Henshaw,  96  John  street,  for  a  pump  for  draining  pur 
posee.  Diploma. 

Hayden  &  Sanders,  Haydenville,  Mass.,  E.  W.  Gire,  agent, 
219  Pearl  street,  for  croton  faucets  and  steam  cocks.  Diploma. 

D.  Dick,  MeadTiUe,  Pa.,  for  boiler  shears.  (A  gold  medal 
baTing  been  before  awwded.)  Diploma. 

E*.  BanowSi  228  Water  street,  ibr  a  rotary  engine.  iUTer 
medal. 

John  Maxson,  De  Buyter,  N.  Y.,  for  a  door  spring.  Sil?er 
medal. 

J.  P.  kJ.  A.  Blake,  Waterbory,  Gonn.,  for  jeweller's  rollers. 

Silver  medal. 

Amos  Waterbuij,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Ibr  a  model  steam  engine. 

Diploma. 

£.  8.  Scripture,  Green  Point,  L.  1.,  ibr  a  model  of  a  tire  setting 
MadUne.  Dlp]<»na. 

J.  P.  Pirsson,  5  Wall  street,  for  an  odonLograi'h.  Diploma. 

B.  £.  Dibble,  Astor  House,  New- York,  for  a  model  of  a  steam 
boiler.  Diploma. 

Luoien  Disman,  Ohio,  for  a  spring  door.  Diploma. 

Alexander  Stiven,  comer  Ayenue  C.  and  Twelfkh  street,  for 
pomps.    Silver  medal. 

A.  G.  Heckrotte,  Cumberland,  Md.,  fdr  a  dirt  rejector  for  rail- 
road use.  Diploma. 

A.  O.  Heckrotte,  Cumberland,  Ifd.,  for  a  car  coupling.  A 
silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

W.  A.  Browning,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  for  a  card  setting  machine. 
Diploma. 
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Carlisle  Estbrook,  Norwicb,  Com.,  for  a  macbiie  tat 
millsioBes.  Diploma. 

8. 8.  Monis  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  model  of  a  brick  ma- 
chine.    A  silver  medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

W.  K.  Neviusi  87  Eldfidge  stieefci  for  a  biicail  makii^  aa- 
chine.  Diploma. 

F.  EmersoB,  Bdeton,  Mass.,  for  Tentilatort  ibr  shipa  and  budd- 

togs.    Silver  medal. 

Tuttle  &  Bailej,  293  Pearl  streeti  for  excellent  FesiitilaUus. 
SilFor  madal. 

Charlaf  Rosa,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  ibr  a  portable  mill.  A  sUra 
medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

D.  Griffin,  192  Broadway,  for  a  fuel  saving  apparatus.  A 
gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

D.  Griffin,  192  Broadwaji  for  a  mode  of  heating  air,  to 
used  in  large  mannfaaturing  establishments.  A  gold  aedd 
having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

Fowler  M.  Ray,  104  Broadway,  for  the  best  India  rubber  car 
springs.    A  gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

D.  Adee,  107  Fulton  St.,  ftir  spedmens  of  steel.  SUv«r  medaL 

JMasf'smrlB. 

Morgan  Jones,  54  Centre  street,  for  a  steam  engine  and  boiler. 
$10  and  a  certificate. 

Walter  G.  Cassin,  42  North  Moore  street,  for  a  modal  of  a 
steam  engine.  |5  and  a  oerttficata. 

William  lfi]ls,70  Chatham  street,  for  a  iBOdel  of  n  alsam 
engine    $3  and  a  certificate. 

John  Mullins,  15  Canal  street,  for  workmanship  on  brdsa 
cocks.   $3  aad  a  certificate. 

William  Conimy,  16  Canal  alaeat,  for  wnrkmaaahlp  on  biais 
eoeks.  |3  aid  a  cettttcvte. 

M.  Killoran,  15  Centra  atieet,  for  workmanship  on  brass  aaeka. 
f3  and  a  certiUcate. 
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«  » 

Judges — George  H.  Dodge,  G.  L.  Ford 

« 

J.  A.  Gowdey.  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Andrews  &  Jessup, 
agenu,  70  Pine  street,  ibr  best  weaver's  reeds.  Silver  medid. 

George  Kirk,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  seeond  best  weayers'  reeds* 
Diploma. 

R.  t)  Carver,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  haruesSk  Silver 
medal. 

M.  Fi&kle,  lltiea,  N.  Y.,  for  eopper  hameas,  good  for  heaTj 
work.  Silver  medal. 

KATBlKATICiL  AlTD  PHII.0S0rBICaL  INSTRiniBHTa. 

Jadges— William  H.  EUet,  Daniel  Pike,  Aaron  Rand. 

Henry  Fits,  287  Fifth  strcyst,  for  an  eqnatoilal  telescope. 

Ck>ld  medal. 

Fehrens  &  Albrecbt,  136  Nassau  street,  ft)r  chemical  balance. 
Diploma.  ^ 

F.  S.  Sibeunmann,  154  Fulton  street,  for  mathematical  draw* 
ing  iostroments.  Diploma. ' 

A.  Deme,  876  Pearl  street,  for  opera  glasses.  Silver  mklal. 
Xalius  E.  Erlicke,  154  Falton  street,  for  a  well  made  and 

valuable  elliptograph.  Diploma. 

Fehrens  &  Albrecht,  136  Nassau  street,  for  the  second  best 
mathematical  instruments.  Diploma. 

James  Prentice,  181  Broadway,  for  the  best  mathematical  in- 
fitmments.  Silver  medal. 

Woolcocks  k  Ostrander,  57  Ann  street,  for  the  best  speaking 
tubes  with  alarm  whistle.  Diploma. 

B.  M.  Van  Derveer,  Clyde.  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  for  arithme- 
tical tables.  Diploma.  ^ 

John  W.  Norton,  177  Broadway,  for  a  valnable  magnetic  ennn- 
ciator.   Silver  medal. 

J\Iinor''s  Work. 

Benjamin  D.  F.  Wells,  287  Fifth  street;  for  a  telescope.  $10 

and  a  certificate.  * 
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Edward  Strlglitz,  154  Fulton  street,  .£or  mathematical  instra- 
ments.  $5  and  eertificate. 
A.  Francis.  23  Mairaj  street,  for  compasses  and  drawing  pea. 

$5  and  certificate. 

Henrj  Martio,  120  Water  street,  for  levels  an^  compasses.  $3 
and  a  certificate.  ^ 

■ 

iudges— Wm  L.  Bloomfield,  C.  G.  Chrisfman,  Warren  Hill. 

Wm.  B.  Tilfoo,  Carrolton,  Ala.,  for  an  excellent  improvemieiit 
on  the  violin.  Silver  medal. 
Hogh  Cottier,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  lor  the  best  flute.  Silver 

medal. 

Gasper  Godone,  4u3  Broadway,  fur^a  guitar,  of  good  workman- 
ship.  Diploma.  ^  * 

Jacob  Cohen,  of  26  West  Broadway,  for  best  workmanship  on 
hmio.  Diploma. 

^  J.  Jacobs,  100  Chatham  street,  for  a  very  swperior  bai^o.  Di- 
ploma. 

KAYAL  ABCHITECTL  &K. 

Judges— Wm.  H.  Webb,  Wm.  H.  Brown. 

George  Steers,  91  Cannon  street»  for  a  model  of  the  yachl 

America.    Gold  medal.  - 

Smith  and  Dimond,  foot  of  Fourth  street,  for  the  best  model 
of  a  steamship.    Gold  medal. 

Henry  Owens,  158  Lewis  street,  for  the  best  workmanship  of 
model  of  steamship  Illinois.   Silver  medal. 

Leonard  H.  Boole,  191  East  Fifteenth  street,  £>r  model  of  clip- 
per ship.   Srlver  medal.  ' 

Charles  Perley,  114  Columbia  street,  fur  ship's  capstan  and 
side  winch.  Silver  medal. 

Charles  Perley,  114  Colombia  street,  for  a  cat  head  stopper. 
Silver  medal. 

Daniel  Flynn,  New-York,  for  a  self  gravitating  and  pendulating 
portable  berth  bed. «  Diploma. 
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HEBOLS  WOBX,  SVBBOIDBRT  AND  VANCV  AM1CLC8. 

George  Brodie,  Si  Canal  street,  for  the  befit  cloaks  and  mantil- 
las.   Gold  medal. 

Mol>  neaux  £ell  58  Canal  street,  for  an  ox>era  cloak  of  supe- 
rior workman^ip,  Silver  medal. 

Beekman  k  Co.,  Canal  ttreet,  fx  the  tiiitd  best  eloak.  Di- 
ploma. 

Mrs.  R.  Van  Houten,  82  Nassau  street^  for  the  best  sk^ts. 
Silver  medal. 

YanHonten  k  Brooks,  446  Broadway,  for  the  second  best 
flhlrts.  Diploma. 

C.  Linherr,  293  Broadway,  for  the  best  ornamental  hair  work^ 
for  jewellers.    Silver  medal. 

J.  k  Bobert  Link,  181  Broadway,  for  the  second  best  ornamen- 
tal hair  work^  Diploma. 

Lion  Guilleaum,  122  William  street,  for  the  best  artificial 
flowers  and  artificial  leaves.    Silver  medal. 

Susan  A.  Johnson,  79  East  Sixteenth  street,  for  the  second  best 
«rtiflcial  flowers.  Diploma. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Simmons,  564  Broadway,  tjt  the  best  ladies'  bon-  ' 
nets.    Silver  medal. 

Madame  Lavene,  133^  Spring  street,  for  the  second  best  ladies' 
bonnet.  Diploma. 

Miss  L.  H.  Sarieeant,  2  Clinton  Place,  for  the  best  wax  flowers. 
Silver  medal. 

Miss  Jane  Harris,  for  the  second  best  wax  flowers.  Diploma. 
Mrs.  Van  Skelliue,  247  Broadway,  lor  the  best  paper  flowers. 
Diploma. 

Charlotte  Wanne,  136  Greene  street,  for  paper  flowers.  Di- 
ploma. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Chapman,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  shell  box. 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Height,  772  Washington  street  for  the  second  best  shell 
box.  Diploma.  I 
,    Miss  Coorraisien,  273  Greenwich  street,  Ibr  the  best  raised 

worsted  work.  Diploma. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maier,  12  Doyer  street,  for^the  second  best  raised 
worsted  work.  Diploma. 
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Mrs.  Odell,Newlmrih|N»Y.|£»  wofstad  cliair  eabvoldcfj. 
Silver  medal. 

Mitt  M.  A.  8.  MeBiidei  for  the  best  wonted  ambrak^  80- 
rer  medal. 

Mfss  Julia  Marcet,  84  Orchard  street,  for  the  second  bed 
worsted  embroidery.  Diploma. 

Publlo  School  No.  2^  Williamsbiugb,  L.  for  worsted  ett- 
broidery.  Diplona. 

Ilitt  Josephiiie  B.  Teller,  80  Seeond  street,  for  Ibe  best  mr 
bruidered  slippers.  Diploma. 

iMrs.  Golder,  11^7  Filth  street,  ior  the  second  best  embroideied 
•Uppers*  Diplonuu 

Cuoline  Halloek,  191  •Monroe  Pkee,  for  the  best  wontediMt. 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  243  Washington  street,  for  the  second  best 
worsted  mat,  and  embroidered  port- folio.  Diploma. 

Mitt  L.  JOevoe,  80  Washington  street,  for  worsted  woik  on 
ebth.  Diploma. 

1^18  Caroline  Handford^  Winiainsburgh|  L.  I.,  foir  the  best 
worked  fire  screens.  Diploma. 

James  Schiess,  29}  Division  street,  for  the  best  embroiderj  oa 
eamhrie.  Silrer  medal. 

Mm.  B.  Van  Honten,82  Hassan  street,  for  the  second  best  cm- 
broidery  on  cambric.  Diploma. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wright,  Brooldyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
knitting.  Diploma. 

MinerFa  B.  Johnson,  891  Broome  s^t,  for  the  seeond  bssi  ' 
speeimenH^  knitting.  Diploma. 

Miss  Ann  Croes,  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  knit  worsted 
shoes  and  hood.  Diploma. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  a  ease  of  fonej  artieles.  8Ura 
medaK 

Sarah  fianford,  168  Grsiiam '  ayenoe^  Williamsburgh,  for  a 

Woven  table  cloth.    Diploma.  . 

Mrs.  Jani^  Crocheron,  Staten  Island,  for  tne  best  knit  qoilt 
Diploma. 

Mary  £.  Arnold,  R.  I.,  for  the  best  croehet  coonterpane.  Di- 
ploma. 
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Miss  Maria  Frey,  for  th«  best  patchwork  quilt.    Biplonm.  *  • 
Mrs.  Samh  Barber,  133  Walker  streeti  for  patchwork  quUts, 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Heoneburger ,  Baltf moM^UflU}  for  a  iwtf  f^feaioat 

turkerian  fur  tippet.  Diploma. 

Mrs/Edmouds,  i>d  Howard  street,  &)i  the  best  wax  £ruit.  8U*  * 
maedak 

Gcoiige  EdBioiid8,'89  Howard  street)  for  tke  aBeoad  tat  wax 

fruit.  Diploma, 

James  Bowles^  455^  Broadway,  for  the  best  corsets.  Silver 
aMdal. 

EUoibetk  Webberi  905  6tli  aTeniie,  for  m  me  of  aplaa  ieweci. 

Diplonwi. 

Elias  Combs,  2i4  Grand  street,  for  the  best  regalia*   A  silver 
AMdal  baviog  been  before  awarded.  Diplonu 
William  W.  Otbome,  278  Qraad  toeel|  for  tlM  second  best  xe* 

galias.  'Diploma. 

Clarissa  Hart,  84  Forsyth  street,  for  an  exc^^lieut  piece  of  home 
madeliaen  Silver  medal. 

Hiss  Bkoda  KeUe^y  U.7  7th  street,  for  the  best  lamp  mat  Di- 
ploma. 

Miss  JosepluBe.H.  Peck,  2d  Divisiou  street,  ior  a  flower  bas* 
ket  Diploma. 

Sites  Woleott)  U  Jltefolk  street,  for  a  mnskmelao  seed  beg. 

Diploma. 

Mrs.  L.  Many,  Long  island,  for  a  iady-s  bag.  Diploma. 

Miss  M.  Hauulton,  12  Vaadam  street,  for  a  crape  embroidered 
shawl.  Diploma. 

lames  Scheiss,  29^  Division  street,  for  the  best  silk  embioideffj. 
Diploma.  *  . 

Mrs.  W.  Ldudiier,  for  the  second  best  silk  embroidery.  Di- 
ploma. 

PAPKE  UAKGIKGS  AND  U|)H0L$Tf  RT^  ' 

Judges  John  L.  Gratacap,  John  W.  Miller,  Willhua  H.  Curtis. 

Onrtift    lifoore,  82  and  $&4  West  IStli  street,  for  the  best  spe- 

ciiueu  of  marble  aud  oak  paper  hangings.   Silver  mtdal. 
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Kobert  Graves,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  specim^ 
of  marble  and  oak  paper  hangings.  Diploma. 

Eames,  Peny  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  besi  apeeimen  of 
velvet  paper  hangings.   Silrer  medaL 

Pratt  &  Uardenburgh,  32  Broadway,  ior  the  best  wall  paper. 

•  Diploma.  * 

A.  Phillips,  15  Thompson  street,  for  the  best  speeimeK  of  papet 

hanging.  Diploma. 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  the  best  hair  mattress. 

Silver  medal. 

Stnrgisft  Porter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  spring  mattreaa 
and  bolster.   Silver  medal: 

McElwee  &  Pierrie,  768  Broadway,  and  J.  Soramer,  452  Broome 
street,  for  the  second  best  spring  mattresses.   Diploma  to  each. 

D.  Horan,  72  Bowery,  for  the  best  spumes  ef  horse  hair.  Di* 
ploma. 

P£A&I.  WORK,  P0CKI;T  BOOKS  AND  COMBS. 

Judges— ^ason  Thompson,  L.  Chapman,  Robert  S.  Lyons. 

A  Ruddock,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  pearl  werk  boz€» 

and  dentists'  instrument  handles.    Silver  medal. 

6.  R.  Cholwell,  20  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  best  pearl  and  shell 
eird  eaaes,  and'pearl  and  leather  port-monnaies.  Silver  medal. 

H.  Beanmont,  86  Fulton  street,  for  a  superior  leather  wvitkii^ 

desk.  Diploma. 
David  E.  Mozier,  Williamsburgh,L.I.,  for  the  best  horn  combA. 

Silver  medal. 

PCKMAKSHIP. 

Judges— H.  \iV.  Ford,  F.  0.  Wakeman,  Gordon  L.  Ford. 

George  Bristow,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
business  penmanship.  Silver  medal. 

W.  C.  Morrison,  Williamsbnrgh ,  L.  I.,  for  the  seeqnd  best  spe- 
cimen of  business  penmanship.  P/iploma. 

A.  H.  Wheeler,  30  £ast  20ih  street,  for  the  best  specimea  of 
ornamental  penmanship.  Silver  medal. 

G.  L.  Ilaight,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  seeond  best  speelam  of 
ornamental  writing.  Diploma. 
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W.  O.  Jabe,  145  Ghrystie  street,  for  a  spedmen  of  business 
penniaosbip.  |5  and  a  etf  tlficate. 

PEBmiBET. 

Judges — James  R.  Chilton,  John  H.  Currie. 

Xavier  Bazi n,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  for  the  beat  assortment  of  p^r- 
fumery,  extracts,  fancy  soaps  and  shaving  cream.    Silver  medal. 

Thomas  Worslj  &  Co  »  Philadelphiai  Pa.,  for  the  second  best 
assortment  of  perfumery.  Diploma. 

Charles  T.  Hedenberg,  19  street,  an  excellent  quantity  of 
Cologne  water.  Diploma. 

^Villiam  Walker,  1 56  Cherry  street,  tor  hair  oils,  &c ,  well  per- 
fbmed  and  tasteiully  put  up.  Silver  medal. 

Sngene  Dupuy,  609  Broadway,  for  a  good  specimeir  of  per- 
fumery. Diploma. 

PIAMO  FOETie  AVD  OaOAVt. 

Judges — Wm.  Dressier,  OttoF.  Jacobson,  Luther  B.  Wyman. 

James  K.  Grovesteio,  122  Grand  street,  fur  the  best  piano  forte. 

Gold  medal. 

T.  .Gilbert  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  fur  second  best  piano  forte, 
with  ^lian  attachment.  Silver  medal. 

Wm.  T.  Reed,  44  West  Fourteenth  street,  for  a  seren  octave 

piano  forte.  Diploma. 

Chas.  J.  Holder,  18S  Spring  street,  for  piano  forte.  .Diploma. 

James  Pirsson,  87  Leonard  street,  fur  a  double  grand  piano 
Ibrte.   Gold  medal.  ^ 

M.  O  Nichols,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  seraphine.   Silver  medal. 

Milton  M.  Morse,  Worcester,  Mass.,  tor  an  improved  sera- 
phine. Diploma. 

SADDLERY,  HARNESS  AND  WHIPS. 

Judges— John  B.  Bull,  P.  Tralnor,  Robert  B.  Story. 

Van  Blarcom  &  Dixon,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  set  of  single 
harness.  Silver  medal. 

Walter  &  Johnson,  Haverstraw,  K.  ibr  Ihe  saeond  best  set 
of  single  harnes.  Diploma. 
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Condict,  Horton  &  Co.,  New9xkj  N.  J.y  lor  a  quilted  aomenet 
laddle.  SU?er  laediL 
Thomai  Walke,  758  Broidway,  for  «  neal^ain  duftM  BMk* 

Diploma. 

Chas.  P.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.|  for  a  q^^lendid  case ef 
whips.   Silver  medal. 
James  Bnssel,  88  Pearl  street,  for  neat  whips.  IHploma. 

SHAWLt  Aim  MVSLIir  LAimBi. 

Judges— John  Faleoner,  Wm.  H.  Lee,  £.  H.  Leadbealer. 

James  Roy^&  Co.,  Water?]i6t  Mills,  N.  T.,  Hoyt  &  Tillingbast, 
agents,  M  Broad  street,  for  tliebM  woollen  shawl.  CMd  medal. 
Bay  State  MiUa,  Lawtenee,  Mass.,  Lawnooe  fkaam  h  Co^ 

agents,  41  Broad waj,  for  second  best  wool  shawl.    Silver  medal. 

Waterloo  Woolen  Company,  Waterloo,  N.  Y..  Macy,  Stantoo 
&  Co-,  agents,  21  Broad  street,  for  third  beat  wfwllen  ^wL 
Diploma. 

Duncans  k  Connfngliam,  Franklin,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  MeCnrdj, 
Aldrlch  &  Spencer,  agents,  30  Broad  street,  for  superior  em- 
broidered shawls.    Gold  medal. 

'  Duncan  k  Co.,  Franklin,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  William  Watson  k 
Co.,  agents  43  Exchange  Plaee,  for  superior  printed  shawls. 
(Silver  medal. 

Oakland  Worsted  Company,  Burrille,  R.  I.,  W.  0.'  Langley 
Co.,  agents,  25  Broad  street,  for  printed  muslin  de  laines.  Di- 
ploma. 

H.  Guerrier  k  Co.,  122  Liberty  street,  for  a  specimen  of  clean- 
ed Canton  erape  shawls.  Diploma. 

sicv  PAiMTivo  avn  mlock  icmaa. 

Judges— Geo.  Q.  Fordham,  Samuel  Alburtis,  Jrl',  C.  D.  Cow- 
enhom. 

George  Steel,  10  Nassau  street,  for  the  best  nptdsaen  of  sign 
painting.  Silver  medal.  * 

Jno.  M.  Brown,  2  Piatt  street,  for  the  second  best  specimen  of 
sign  painting.  Diploma. 

Hale  &  Co.  80  Nassau  street^  for  the  best  ^uiantSk  cf  ennmel- 
llng  and  writing  on  g^ass.  SUyer  mjtdaL 
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Edwards  &  Son,  157  Canal  street,  for  the  second  best  specimen 
of  glass  lettering  and  gilding.  Diploma. 

J.  W.  JoneSi  Brooklyn,  L.  I.|  for  speeimena  of  painting  and 
enamelled  sign.  Diploma. 

H.  Kohler,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  the  beat  block  letter  sign. 
Silver  medal. 

Minor^s  Work, 

Charles  Dnbois,  66  Vandam  street}  for  the  best  sign  painting. 
95  and  a  certificate. 

Gilbert  Graham,  209  Doane  street,  for  the  second  best  sped* 

men  sign  painting.    S3  and  a  certificate. 

J.  H.  Yanorden,  118  Bedford  street,  for  a  specimen  of  sign 
painting.  Diploma. 

Geo.  McCartj,  163  Clinton  street,  for  an  excellent  specimen  of 
sign  painting.  Diploma. 

J.  G.  Qnirk,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  a  specimen  of  painting.  Di* 
ploraa. 

Wm.  H.  McCuUey,  86  Fulton  street,  for  ^ign  painting.  Di* 
ploma. 

J.  W.  Glbbs,  6  Dover  street,  for  a  specimen  of  block  letters. 
.  Diploma. 

RAW  SILK. 

Judges — George  M.  Haywood,  John  W.  Chambers. 

John  M.  Siunmy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  the  best  specimen  of  raAV  * 
silk.    Van  Schaick  Premium  of  ^10  and  a  Bronze  medal. 

Ira  Uowland,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
second  best  specimens  of  raw  silk.  Silver  medal. 

Miss  Harriett  Snramy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  tlie  best  bushel 
of  peanut  cocoons.  Van  Schaick  Premium  of  |5  and  a  Bronze 
medal. 

Miss  Harriet  Sammy,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  the  best  bushel  of 
Papbos  cocoons.    Van  Schaick  Premium*  of  %5  and  Bronze 

medal. 

Ira  Howland,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  county,  Y.,  fur  the 
second  best  specimen  of  cocoons.  Diploma. 

T.  H.  Byrnes,  Comae,  L.  L,  for  a  good  specimen  of  cocoons. 
Diploma. 
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T.  H.  BjHMMii  Comae,  JL  I.|  jbr  « lloA  vptfOamd  iSSkpAtoi 
flfihiDg  lines.  Dlplonuu 

uAWBTAemm  nuc. 
Jadges— Henij     Botoem,  A.  M.  Cameion,  J.  T.  Momltoa. 

'T.  S.  Dumonty  Pateison,  N.  J.,  for  tlie  best  silk  plush.  8Um 
medal. 

Haskell  h  Hayden,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  fiir  the  best  sewing 

silk.    Silver^  medal. 

T.  Euler,  59  Robinson  street,  fur  a  beautiful  specimen  of  wa- 
tering on  silk.   Silver  medal. 

SU.T£a  cEAsme.  * 

Judges^.  W.  Hughes,  Peter  Van  Hess. 

Augustus  Gangloir,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  best  speelnMA  of 

chasing.  Diploaie* 

W.  H.  Wood,  94  Amos  street,  for  the  best  specimen  of  ohss- 
•  Ing.  $5  and  a  certifleate. 

Philip  H.  Storek,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the  seeond  best  cfaasii^ 
$a  and  a  certifleate. 

sTATioircay,  pBiimNe,  fte. 

Geo.  F.  Ntbbit,  Geo.  C.  Morgan^  ii.  Jeroliman. 

riatncr  k  Smith,  Lee,  Mass.,  Francis  h  Loutrel,  agents,  77 
Maiden  Lane,  for  verj  superior  letter  and  ledger  paper.  Gold 
medal. 

Price  k  Whiting,  Vew-Ybrk,  fur  superior  straw  board. 

ploma. 

Francis  L  Lout i el,  77  Maiden  Lane,  for  best  black,  red  aadi 
copying  inks.  Silver  medal. 
Mjer  Phineas,  118  William  street,  fur  well  fiaished  steel  pens. 

Diploma. 

H.  U  lilting,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.;  for  a  patent  inkstand. 
.  Diploma. 
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B.  W.  Raper^  312  Pearl  street,  for  the  be&t printed  labels.  Di- 
ploDja. 

8.  £.  Parlthy  c.  £lm  Mad  Ca«%l  ftraetBi  fk»  oopylDg  pvm  tiaiub. 
Diploma. 

Francis  Monroe,  Concord,  Mass.,  for  superior  black  lead  pen- 
oils  for  mechanical  drawing.  Diploma. 

Wm.  HoldrodgOy  140  Fultoa  Btreot,  £>r  an  improTcd  letter  and. 
lAirotoe  file.  Diploma. 

STOTSe,  TUVKACEB  AHD  BAHOIB — OOQXm  tTOTSS  AMD  BAlTGia. 

Jndges— J.  D.  B.  Sillman,  John  Gassner^  Bobert  A.  Qxtg/aty, 

R.  B.  Thompson,  115  Beekman  streeti  for  ithe  best  stove. 
Sll?er  mecUL . 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  S64  Water  street,  for  a  eookin^  stove,  the  best 
Ibr  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Sniver  medal. 

J.  R.  E.  N.  Hyde,  25S  Greenwich  sfrcct,  for  a  cooking  stove 
and  an  apparatus  for  suppljjrlDg  hot  air  to  an  upper  room.  Di- 
ploma. 

Warren,  Sweetland  k  Co.,  Halftnoon,  Saratoga  oonntf ,  If .  T.,  hr 
m  eheap  servieeable  stove.  Diploma. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  201  Water  Street,  for  tiie  best  cooking  range, 
haviug  hot  water  apparatus  attaclied.    Silver  medal. 

W«  H.  Bliss,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Hall  k  Kenjon,  agents,  92  Broad- 
WBj,  and  Sll  Third  avenoe,  for  a  oooklng  range.  Diploma. 

William  Cobb,  dll  Water  street,  ibr  a  oooklng  range.  Di- 
ploma. 

W.  P.  Cresson,  &  Co.,  Philadelpliia,  for  the  bebt  specimen  of 
•namelled  and  tinned  iron-ware.   Silver  medal. 

« 

8T0V£S  lOR  WAJiMlNG  AND  HOT-AIR  FURNACES. 

Jndges — John  Hecker,  H.  D.  Sheppard. 

J.  D.  Andrews,  SIO  Water  street,  for  Olmstead's  radiator  stove. 

Silver  medal. 

R.  Rollhaus,  250  Water  street,  fur  a  •Franklin  grate,  for  its  in- 
genioiis  arrangement.  Silver  medaL 


for  the  SanAogm  eoftl  burner,  for  ntminen  of  deafgn  and  snptdflr 

workmanship,  and  its  cheapness.    Silver  medal. 

J.  D.  Andre W8|  210  Water  stn^et}  for  a  stove  for  its  beau^  U 
Style.  IMpJoma. 

A.  0.  fiantow  k  Co.,  PioTldeticsy  B.  for  a  parior  store.  IX- 
pkma. 

JS.  Wands  &  Co.,  21 1  Water  street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  liot-air 
fbmaee.  SUrer  medal* 
Frauds  L.  Hadenberg,  9$  Diflsioii  street,  for  the  aeeond  best 

hpt-air  I'uiuace.  Diploma. 

■vBoiGAi*  uummiBam. 

Judges— 1).  M.  Keeai^,  John  H.  Whittaker,  Isaac  Greene* 

Palmer  k  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  tho  best  artificial  1^  A 
Gold  medal  having  been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 
Marsh  &  Co.,  2^  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  best  trasses.  SUfcr 
-  medal. 

T.  Mcvis,  177  William  street,  N.  Y.,  for  an  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful model  of  the  human  ear.  Diploma. 

lameaGray)  157  Grand  stnset,  for  saptricr  artifiaial  ejea.  1^ 
ploma 

Taumcs,  vAXjsEa  ahd  cabpst  aaGs. 
Judges — ^Edgar  JTarmer,  John  Black,  S.  H.  Wheeler. 

Peters  &  Mart  in,  338  Broadway,  tor  tlie  best  specimen  of  sole 
^  leather  trunks,  valises,  hat  cases  and  leather  bags.   Silver  medaL 

C  Walke^  758  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  a  trunk  and  hat  case  com- 
blned  Diploma. 

Matiliews  &  Hunt,  1G8  Pearl-street,  N.  Y.,  for  superior  carpet 
and  leather  bags.  Diploma. 

■ 

TOBAOOo  Ain>  smrFF* 
Judges--J.  B.  Smith,  G.  L.  Ford. 

A.  L.  Bogert,  56  Vescy-streeti  for.  fine  cut  tobacco  and  fiaii£ 
Silver  medal* 
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Judges — Julien  Pienoii,  Frederick  Gibbins,  William  Dibblee, 
Joseph  A.  Pozzoni. 

W.  J.  barker,  439  Broadwaj,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  ladies'  wig. 
Silver  medal. 

Charles  Boorgardi  5  Franktot-street,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  gen* 
tleman's  wig.  Silver  medal. 

Minor*$  Work. 

Louis  Sevestre,  U4  Mulberry-street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  gentleman's 
wig.  ^. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Judges— J.  A.  Robertson,  J.  W.  Corlies,  Henry  Shelden,  Wil- 
liam H.  Scofield.  * 

Dorastus  Kellogg,  Skaneatelt-s,  N.  Y.,  Bowers  &.  Beekman, 
agents,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  specimens  of  oassimeres.    Gold  medal. 

J.  &  R.  HotchkisS)  Hotchklssville,  Conn.,  Atwater,  K.n&pp  4 
Woodruff,  agents,  43  Broad-street,  ibr  the  second  best  specimens 
of  oassimeres.    Silver  medal. 

R.  Rodnian,  Allenton,  Rhode  Island,  Marcus  Spring  k  Co., 
agents,  51  Kxchange  Place,  tor  tiie  best  merino  cassimeres.  Gold 
medal. 

D.  Reynolds,  Korth  Kensington,  Rhode  Island,  Willard  &  Wood, 

agents,  40  and  42  Broad-street,  ft^r  tlie  second  best  specimens 
merino  cassimeres.    Silver  medal. 

Dean  &  Phillips,  South.  Adams,  Mass ,  for  black  cashmerets. 
Silver  medal. 

Utica  Globe  Mills,  Uti(fti,  N.  Y.,  for  specimens  ol  black  cloths. 
Silver  medal.  ' 

Rochdale  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  Nesmith  &  Co.,  agents,  52 
Broad-street,  for  blankets.  A  gold  medal  having  been  before 
awarded,  Diploma. 

Waterbury  Knitting  Company,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Atwa- 
ter, Knapp  &  Woodruff,  agents,  43  Broad-street,  for  the  best  Sax- 
ony wrappers*  Silver  medal. 
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Utica  Company,  Utica,  N.  B.,  Richardson  k  Co..,  agents,  for  the 
secoiid  best  merino  wrappers.  Diploma. 

Dancao  &  Co.,  Franklin,  H.  J.,  William  Watson  &  Co.,  agents, 
Exchange  Plaee,  for  piano  and  table  covers.   Gold  medal.  ^ 

Gardner  &  Morse,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  worsted  yarn  and  wad- 
ding. Diploma. 

Gardner  &  Morse,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  woolen  hosieiy.  Diploma. 

ZIKC  PAINTmS. 
Fremiuwu  offered  the  NeW'Jenty  Exploring  and  Mining  Company. 

Judges — B.  Derby,  Gtforge  Palmer,  Richard  Fosdick, 
Marrenner,  John  Mackel. 

J.  W.  Jones,  Brooklyn,  I.,  for  the  best  flat  and  gloss  white 
zinc  painting.  $100. 

Asteii  &  Seabury,  27  Nassau-street,  for  the  second  best  flat  and 
gloss  wliite  zinc  painting.  $50. 

Raddiff  Carman,  85  Barclay-street,  for  the  third  best  flat  and 
gloss  white  zinc  painting.  $25. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

Judges— James  It.  Smith,  William  C.  Arthar,  William  Ebbitt, 
Edwin  Smith,  G.  L.  Ford. 

Louis  Lucet,  492  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  a  specimen  of  bronze 
gilding.    Sih  tT  nu-dal. 

John  Bruce,  26  Piatt- street,  fur  steel  cui>pcr  plates.  Diploma. 

L.  Branders  &  Co.,  for  samples  of  bronze  powder.  Diploma. 

Paul  Goudey,  51  Franklin-street,  lor  model  of  a  circular  stair 
case.  Diploma. 

Bei^amin  F.  Miller,  37  Sullivan-street,  for  wrought  iron  picket 
fence.  Diploma. 

J.  H.  Doughty,  387  Grand-street,  for  specimens  of  sawed  work 
for  cornices.    Silver  medal. 

Arnold  &,  Co.,  Patent  Merchaiidifie  Ccnipan}',  240  Broadway, 
for  specimens  of  terra  cotta  stands.  Diploma. 

Leonard  Sence,  813  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  marble  stands.  Dl 
ploma. 
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American  Chair  Companj,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  patent  centrifugal 
spring  chairs,  piano  stools,  ottomans,  &c.  A  gold  medal  having 

been  before  awarded.  Diploma. 

John  B.  Wickersham,  61  Lewis- street, for  a  model  of  farm  fence 
and  specimens  of  wM  railing.  A  silver  medal  haying  been  be- 
Ibre  awarded,  Diploma. 

G.  W.  Goruni,  158  Water-street,  for  a  good  article  of  enamel- 
led cloth.  Diploma. 

American  Gotk  Companj,  corner  Jane  and  Greenwich,  T.  G. 
Chamberlain,  28  South  William-street,  for  a  case  of  cork  and  cork 
soles.  Diploma. 

Calkins  &  Darrow,  3:4  Maiden  Lane,  fur  a  case  of  umbrellas 
aQd  canes.  Diploma. 

W.  £.  Hose,  37  JEteade  street,  for  a  very  superior  case  of  gold 
and  silver  mounted  canes.   Silver  medal. 

Baiclielor  k  Co.,  06  Duanc  ^bireet,  for  specimens  of  rich  iron 
furniture.    Silver  medal. 

J.  &  S.  C.  Crombie,  Nassau,  New-Hampshire,  N.  P.  Kimball, 
agent,  56  Beekman  street,  for  a  well  made  pine  door.  Silver 
medal. 

Robert  Yale,  Coventrj,  N.  Y.,  for  a  model  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Diploma.. 

Mirror  Mantel  Company,  Boston,  George  Walker,  agent,  89} 

Leonard  street,  N,  Y.,  for  a  mirror  mantel.    Gold  medal. 

Edward  Allen,  So.  Windham,  Conn.,  J.  b.  Havilaud,  agent, 
for  education  table.   Diploma.  *  ^ 

J.  B.  Gailhard,  456  Broadway,  N.  T.,  for  the  best  bird  cages. 
Diploma. 

P.  Ratli,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  J.  &  C.  Berrian,  agents,  601 
Broadway,  ibr  metallic  bird  cages.  Diploma. 

J.  W.  Bray,  955  Broadway,  for  a  marble  top  iron  stand.  Silver 
medal. 

Musgrove  Fisher,  Amity  street,  J.  &  C.  £erriau,  agents,  601 
Broadway,  for  collee  makers.  Diploma. 

J.  &  G.  Crandall,  392  Madison  street,  for  a  hobby  horse.  Di- 
ploma. 

Hydeville  Company,  Castleton,  Vt.,  for  white  marble.  Diploma. 
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S.  Rossiter,  123  Fulton  street,  for  zinc  size  gilding.  Diploma. 

Pleury  Stidolph,  6  Thompson  street,  for  composition  frameSf 
gilding  and  Imitation  of  Frencli  ormolu.  Diploma. 

W.  H.  Kemp,  95  Canal  street,  for  gold  leaf.  A  aUver  medal 
having  been  before  awarded.   Diploma.  • 

Jetur  Gardiner,  6  Grand  street,  for  a  specimen  of  plaster  spread- 
ing. Diploma. 

£.  C.  Dean,  36  South  street,  for  a  tnedieine  chest  Diploma. 
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